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PREFACE. 


IN  the  following  pages  the  writer  does  not  profess  to  do 
more  than  offer  to  English  readers,  who  have  not  pre- 
viousl}^  given  mueh  thought  to  the  subject,  a  chronological 
review  of  the  connection  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  with 
the  Italian  '  risorgimento.'  The  Emperor  has  been  criticised 
and  blamed,  not  always  in  measured  terms,  by  writers  on 
both  sides  dealing  with  the  painful,  if  exciting,  period  of 
Revolution  in  Italy.  It  is  the  endea\'our  of  this  humble 
volume  to  shew  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  pursued  a 
consistent  and  reasonable  policy,  although  he  may  have  been 
too  Liberal  for  the  Conscrvati\'cs,  and  too  Conservative 
for  the  Radicals. 

The  writer  would  desire  to  express  his  grateful  thanks 
for  advice  and  assistance,  to  Monsieur  Emilc  Ollivier  (Prime 
Minister  to  Napoleon  III.) ;  to  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Morgan, 
K.C.B.  ;  to  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Cimiming,  M.A.  ;  to  Mrs. 
Dickinson  Edleston  ;  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Joseph  Bacchus,  of 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ncri  ;  to  Mr.  Edward  Sheepshanks  ; 
and  to  Monsieur  Charles  du  Moulin-Browne.  The  writer 
is  also  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Secretary  of  State  to  His  Holiness  ; 
to  General  Pelloux  (Prime  Minister  to  King  Hmxibert)  ; 
and  to  Monsignor  Brandi,  S.J.,  Editor  of  the  "  Civilta 
Cattolica,"  for  direction  as  to  Italian  works  on  the  period  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  Monsieur  Franceschini  Pietri,  Private 
Secretary  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  now  of  the  Household  of 
Her  Imperial  Majesty,  for  his  great  kindness  in  sparing  time 
to  give  a  correcting  glance  at  some  of  the  proof  sheets  of 
this  little  volume. 

Vienna,  May  Oih,  190S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THHE  history  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento  has  ahvays 
■'•  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen. 
It  coincided  with  that  period  in  our  history  when 
"  liberalism  "  in  religion  and  politics  acquired  its  strongest 
ascendancy  over  the  English  mind;  it  seemed  in  a  large 
measure  to  embody  those  aspirations  which  Englishmen  felt 
that  they  had  themselves  realised  in  their  long  struggle 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  be 
destined  to  attain  them  against  the  same  kind  of  opposition 
which  the  founders  of  our  society  had  successfully  overcome. 
There  was  also  in  the  Italian  business  the  romance  of  a 
great  adventure,  of  a  fight  of  the  vfcak  against  the  strong, 
of  progress  against  reaction,  of  the  new  world  against  the 
old.  There  was  the  founding  of  a  yovmg  nation  on  the 
ruins  of  alien  oppression  and  ecclesiastical  obscurantism,  of 
a  great,  free,  and  united  people  rescued  from  the  petty 
tyranny  of  incoinpetent  and  selfish  dynasties,  from  en- 
slavement to  the  yoke  of  a  dark  and  outworn  creed.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  English  writers  have  viewed 
this  great  movement  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  hero- 
worship,  rather  than  in  one  of  balanced  political  criticism, 
or  even  of  actual  historical  fact.  From  the  time  when 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  visited  England  in  1855,  and  (of 
all  people  !)  was  presented  by  the  Bible  Society  with  a 
copy  of  the  Authorised  Version,  when  General  Garibaldi  in 
1864  was  feted  at  Stafford  House,  down  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  glowing  pages  on  that  remarkable 
adventurer.  Englishmen  have  had  only  one  side  of  the 
great  story  presented  to  them.  They  have  read  of  the 
transcendant  diplomatic  skill  of  Count  Cavour,  of  the 
loyalty  and  \'alour  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  the  splendid 


audacity  of  Garibaldi,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Austrian 
tyranny  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of  the  ferocious  cruelty  of 
King  "  Bomba  "  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  the  obstinacy  and 
intolerance  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  grievous  misgovern- 
ment  of  his  dominions.  Of  the  darker  side  of  the  picture 
they  have  heard  little  or  nothing,  nor  have  they  ever  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  doubting  that  all  has  ended  in  a 
triumphant  success,  that  Italians  can  be  anything  but  the 
happier  and  better  men  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  or  that  that  kingdom  can  have  any  but  a  great  and 
prosperous  future. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  part  played  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Italian 
nationalism,  while  little  known,  is  so  much  misunderstood. 
At  one  time  he  gained  the  gratitude  of  Italians  and  the 
admiration  of  contemporary  friends  of  the  Italian  cause, 
but  modern  writers  have  shown  an  almost  united  tendency 
to  belittle  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  enthusiasm.  The  part  which  he  played  is  represented, 
especially  in  England,  as  somehow  a  sinister  one,  partly 
because  of  his  name  and  the  position  which  he  had  won 
in  his  own  country,  partly  because  he  failed  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  Garibaldi,  of  Cavour,  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
His  Itahan  policy  was  not  shaped  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Piedmontese  ambitions  ;  he  protected  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he  required  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  Surely,  it  is  urged,  such  a  man 
must  have  been  animated  by  ignoble  or  selfish  ends  ;  he 
was  tricked  by  Cavour  or  terrorised  by  Orsini;  he  went 
to  Italy  to  gain  military  glory  or  diplomatic  prestige  ;  he 
was  no  real  friend  of  Italian  unity  at  all  ?  In  this  work 
Mr.  Edleston  expounds  and  defends  the  Emperor's  policy 
mainly  by  allowing  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Incidentally  he  throws  light  on  the  darker 
features  of  the  Risorgimento  which  will  not  be  altooether 


agreeable  reading  to  English  friends  of  the  movement,  bnt 
of  which  the  historian  and  the  statesman  are  bound  to  take 
account  if  they  wish  to  understand  the  later  facts  of  Italian 
history  or  to  estimate  the  future  possibilities  of  Italian 
development. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  always  been  an  enigma 
to  the  English.  At  one  time  an  ally,  at  another  a  bugbear, 
there  were  circumstances  about  him  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  Englishmen  ever  really  to  understand  or  trust 
him.  He  was  a  Bonaparte  ;  his  name  could  not  fail  to 
awake  memories  of  the  long  struggle  of  England  and  her 
allies  against  Napoleon  I.  A  man  of  that  name,  professing 
to  be  the  heir  and  exponent  of  the  Napoleonic  idea,  could 
never,  it  was  felt,  be  anything  but  an  enemy  of  the  Powers 
that  fought  the  French  at  Waterloo.  He  was  an 
adventiu'cr,  and  for  the  adventurer  either  in  politics  or 
in  society  the  English  of  the  Victorian  age  had  a  profound 
mistrust ;  he  was  a  man  whose  attempts  at  Strassbourg  and 
Boulogne  had  covered  with  ridicule  ;  he  was  a  charlatan, 
but  now  a  successful,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  charlatan. 
He  had  posed  as  a  republican  and  had  seized  supreme 
power  by  a  daring,  unscrupulous,  but  astonishingly  effective 
coup  d'etat.  A  constitution  based  on  the  popular  will  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  single  man,  and  the  popular  wilj 
had  strikingly  endorsed  his  achievement.  To  an  English- 
man there  is  an  irresistible  attraction  in  what  is  termed 
"  popular  government,"  however  unpopular  with  its  subjects 
such  a  government  may  be.  The  substitution  of  a 
monarchy  for  such  a  government  must  therefore  appear  the 
outcome  of  mere  conspiracy,  the  plebiscitary  approval 
only  a  successful  fraud.  The  agents  employed  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  coup  d'etat  were  palpably  men  of  no  standing, 
of  evil  reputation,  and  the  whole  policy  and  system  of  the 
Empire  must  be  for  ever  tainted  by  circumstances  of  its 
orio'in.     The  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  4th 


of  December,  1S51,  the  triumph  of  the  soldiers  over  civilian 
opposition,  were  essentially  repugnant  to  English  ideas  of 
}3olitical  action.     Violence  can  only  be  tolerable  in  upsetting- 
thrones,  never  in  setting  them  up.     Garibaldi  and  Mazzini, 
Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel — such  men  as  these  call  for 
ap])roval  and  encouragement.     They  were  no  conspirators, 
but  rather  deliverers,  and  the  men  they  killed  in"Lombardy, 
in  the  Papal  States,  in  Naples  were  only  traitors  and  hirelings. 
But  that  men  should  be  shot  in  defendinof  a  Parliament, 
however    unpopular — this    was    an    insufferable    outrage. 
It  is  this  attitude  that  explains  the  hostility  felt  towards 
the    Emperor    and    the    suspicion    that,    even    in    helping 
Sardinia,  though  the  only  sovereign  to  do  so,  he  was  animated 
not  by  real  love  of  Italian  freedom,  such  as  was  felt  by  the 
English,  who  ncA'cr  moved  a  man  or  a  gun,  but  by  ulterior 
motives  of  personal  and  militarist  ambition — a   suspicion 
which  was  considered  proven  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Villa  Franca. 

Jt  is  not  m}^  purpose  to  justify  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December,  1851,  or  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  character 
of  the  iCmperor,  but  I  think  that  the  English  estimate  of  his 
personality  and  his  policy  is  due  to  an  elementary  error  in 
psychology — the  error  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name.  Even 
if  we  admit  and  condemn  the  chicanery  and  the  violence  of 
Napoleon  and  the  agents  he  employed  in  seizing  sui^reme 
power,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  political  ideal  for  which 
he  stood  or  the  principles  which  he  declared  were  either 
mistaken  or  insincere.  Men  have  the  habit  of  demanding 
in  the  great  a  consistency  of  character  and  action  to  which, 
as  they  sho\ild  know  from  their  own  experience,  men  seldom 
attain.  It  is  true  that  Napoleon  III.  was  an  adventurer  ; 
his  birth  and  upbringing,  his  ambition,  his  belief  in  his 
destiny  made  him  so  ;  the  whole  j^urpose  of  his  life  was 
to  bring  about  the  return  of  his  dj^nasty  to  the  throne  of 
France.     But   it   does   not   follow   that    his   ambition   was 


^/ 


purely  personal,  that  he  had  no  regard  for  the  greatness 
of  his  country,  the  happiness  of  its  people,  or  the  general 
welfare  of  the  European  community.  All  men's  motives 
are  mixed,  and  Napoleon's  were  threefold:  to  safeguard 
his  dynasty,  to  realise  his  political  ideals  in  France,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  nationality  in  Europe,  but  in  his 
own  mind  he  sincerely  believed  that  these  three  things 
stood  or  fell  together. 

Mr.  Ed^J^ton  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book  has 
summarised  the  Napoleonic  ideal  in  foreign  policy,  which, 
so   far   as  the   Italian   question   is   concerned,   he   pursued 
with   a   consistency   which   is   remarkable   in   face   of  the 
enormous  difficulties  to  which  the  problem  inevitably  gave 
side.     Modern  opinion  wiJl,  I  think,  range  itself  more  and 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor  and  against  his  English 
and  Italian  critics.     The  Victorian  assumption  that  parlia- 
mentary democracy  represented  the  last  word  in  political 
wisdom,  and  that  the  great  state  would  necessaril}^  replace 
the  small,  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience.     Democracy,  in  pure  theory,  is  a  principle  in 
which  the  mind  can  rest :  the  sovereignty,  under  God,  of 
the  people  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  political  thought. 
But    to    discover    institutions    b}^    means    of    which    the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  can,  in  a  great  state,  be  realised 
in  the  sphere  of  government  is  a  task  vrhich  has  so  far 
baffled  political  wisdom.       Parliamentary  government  has 
conspicuously  failed  to  achieve  it  in  France  and  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Britain.     It  fails  to  secure  government  either  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  will  or  to  effect  a  successful 
administration    of   the    public    services.     The    warning   of 
Rousseau  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  well  founded. 
The    representative    systezn,    upon    which    parliamentary 
government   depends,    has   proved   in   practice   to   end   in 
oligarchy,  which  is  the  contradictory  of  democracy,  and  can 
have  no  stability  or  credit  unless  it  is  based  on  an  aristocratic 


society.  There  is  no  great  nation  to-day  whose  parUa- 
mentary  system  is  not  an  oligarchy,  corrupt,  incompetent, 
and  in  visible  decay.  There  is  no  active  political  thought 
which  does  not  recognise  this  truth,  and  all  modern  political 
reformers  are  looking  for  an  alternative  either  in  the  revival 
of  aristocracy  or  popular  monarchy,  or  in  the  substitution 
of  government  by  interests,  crafts,  or  classes  for  that  of 
representatives  chosen  by  popular  suffrage.  The  Second 
Empire  was  an  experiment  in  popular  monarchy — a 
''  Republique  Plebiscitaire,"  such  as  was  demanded  by  the 
late  M.  Paul  Deroulede.  Napoleon's  contemporary  critics 
denounced  the  experiment  as  a  reaction,  as  an  attack  on 
liberal  institutions  and  popular  rights.  Our  own  generation, 
which  has  witnessed  the  universal  failure  of  parliamentary 
government  to  maintain  the  former  and  its  wholesale 
onslaught  on  the  very  existence  of  the  latter,  will  be  less 
ready  to  condemn  the  motives  and  more  disposed  to 
appreciate  the  results  of  the  Emperor's  attempt.  Govern- 
ment, after  all,  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  a  means  for  the 
promotion  of  normal  life  ;  and  administration,  provided 
that  it  does  not  outrage  self-respect,  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
matter.  Parliamentary  government,  which,  wherever  it  is 
found  in  the  modern  world,  is  an  almost  continuous  outrage 
on  the  self-respect  of  intelligent  men,  does  not  even  secure 
the  beginnings  of  efficient  administration.  "  Democracies," 
it  has  been  said  "  cannot  govern,"  and  that  is  because 
modern  representatiAX  institutions  are  the  negation  both  of 
government  and  of  democracy.  The  Napoleonic  system 
could  certainly  govern :  even  its  bitterest  opponents 
acknowledge  that  it  secured  for  France  an  era  of  brilliant 
commercial  prosperity  at  home  and  the  respect  of  rivals 
abroad.  Its  ultimate  failure  was  due  not  to  the  system, 
but  to  a  combination  of  bad  luck  and  deliberate  wickedness, 
such  as  in  our  own  day  has,  let  us  hope,  missed,  but  only 
just  missed,  the  overthrow  of  civilisation  itself. 
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I  think  also  that  the  modern  world  will  be  disposed 
to  reconsider  the  contemporary  condemnation  of  the 
Emperor's  plan  for  an  Italian  federation  rather  than  a 
single  great  Italian  State.  The  demand  for  such  a  unifica- 
tion Mr.  Ed^ston  shows  to  have  been  largely  fictitious, 
the  creation  of  ambitious  statesmen  and  revolutionary 
societies  rather  than  of  the  people  themselves,  but,  still 
more,  experience  has  shown  that  the  union  of  Italy  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  which  has  brought  the  country  into 
the  maelstrom  of  European  rivalries,  has  not  advanced 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people,  nor  has  it  advanced 
the  characteristic  arts  and  graces  for  which  the  old  Italian 
States  were  so  remarkably  distinguished.  It  has  only 
advanced  Italian  industrial  development,  but  industrialism 
is  everywhere  discredited — economically,  artistically,  and 
socially.  It  is  everywhere  breaking  down  ;  it  has  no 
future.  The  great  State,  like  the  industrial  system,  is  a 
Victorian  illusion  ;  to  be  efficient  it  demands  a  degree  of 
homogeneity  which  is  found  nowhere  in  Europe  except, 
perhaps,  in  France.  Elsewhere  it  only  functions  successfully 
in  the  development  of  military  power.  The  unit  is  too 
large.  The  virtue  of  patriotism  is  a  limited  thing ;  to  be 
vigorous  it  must  be  local,  while  the  government  of  the  great 
modern  state  is  too  cumbersome  and  intricate  a  business 
to  be  efficiently  conducted  by  the  type  of  politician  who 
floats  to  the  surface  of  the  corrupt  waters  of  modern  politics. 
Government  in  such  states  becomes  increasingly  incompetent, 
unintelligent,  and  dishonest.  Everywhere  there  is  a  move- 
ment towards  federalism  as  a  means  of  escape  in  order 
that  government  may  become  more  sympathetic,  more 
related  to  local  needs,  and  more  eflicient. 

Finally,  Mr.  Edleston,  almost  alone  among  English 
writers,  has  both  the  knowledge  and  the  intelligence  to 
recognise  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  right  in  seeking  a 
satisfactory   solution   of  what  is   known   as   the    Roman 


Question.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  approach  this  problem  in 
a  spirit  at  once  antequatcd  and  provincial.  No  community 
can  have  any  root  in  European  civilisation  which  is 
established  in  permanent  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  international  freedom  of  the  Holy  See  is  essential, 
as  the  Popes  from  Pius  IX.  onwards  have  constantly 
maintained,  to  the  mission  of  Catholic  Christianity,  The 
^aolation  of  that  freedom  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
gratification  of  national  ambition.  Contemporary  Pro- 
testant and  liberal  opinion,  which  viewed  the  Church  as  an 
effete  and  evanescent  survival  with  no  message  to  the 
modern  world,  failed  and  still  fails,  to  grasp  that  funda- 
mental truth.  But  the  issue,  is  now  joined  ;  the  world  is 
learning  to-day,  and  will  learn  more  clearly  in  the  near 
future,  that  governments  which  ignore  or  oppose  the  Faith, 
still  more  that  social  systems  which  flout  its  moral  principles, 
have  no  endurance,  because  the}^  have  no  moral  basis  which 
can  withstand  the  pressure  of  human  wickedness.  That  is 
a  hard  lesson,  but  let  the  reader  note  the  state  of  civilised 
society  to-day,  and  consider  what  other  forces  there  are, 
or  what  other  hopes,  for  the  preservation  of  what  is  left 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  Emperor's  claims  to  rank 
amongst  the  experts  in  political  affairs,  that  whatever  the 
origin  of  his  power,  whatever  the  defects  of  his  personal 
character,  he  had,  like  his  great  relative,  the  intelligence  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  without  the  Faith,  civilised  society 
dies. 

GERALD   HEADLAI^I. 


NAPOLEON   III.   AND   ITALY. 


CHAPTER    I. 
BEFORE    THE    EMPIRE. 

I  N  the  courtyard  of  the  half-deserted  Palazzo  del  Senato  at 
*-  Milan  stands  Barzaghi's  colossal  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  Napoleon  III.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  and  was  intended  to  adorn  some  central  Piazza  as  a 
monument  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Liberator  of  Italy. 
But  it  has  never  been  dedicated.  Why  ?  Did  not  Louis 
Napoleon  fulfil  the  hope  of  his  youth,  and  when  at  the  summit 
of  Imperial  power,  by  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  French 
arms  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombardy  and  restore  the  Province  to  Italian  rule  ?  The 
friends  of  Liberalism  acclaimed  that  he  did.  The  conqueror, 
whose  desire  was  to  see  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic,  carried  all  before  him  in  the  short,  sharp  struggle  of 
1859,  and  only  made  peace  at  Villafranca  when  it  became 
evident  that  to  go  further  would  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze, 
and  end  in  horrors,  compared  with  which  the  carnage  of 
Solferino  would  pale  into  insignificance.  For  Napoleon  III 
had  none  of  his  uncle's  indifi^erence  to  human  life.  But  his 
real  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  "risorgimento" 
was  something  else.  An  underlying  current  of  infidelity, 
amounting  indeed  at  times  to  anti-religious  fanaticism,  has 
marred  the  whole  struggle  for  Italian  unity,  in  itself  an 
honourable  and  not  necessarily  anti-religious  movement.  The 
cry  of  the  extremists  was  ever  "a  Roma,"  and  to  lay  hands 
on  the  Pope  was  their  ultimate  aim.  But  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  a  Liberal  in  the  position  of  an  autocrat,  and  strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  nationalities,  was  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  dispossess  the  Pope. 
Far  from  it,  for  as  history  shews,  for  years  he  supported  the 
Holy  Father  in  Rome  by  force  of  arms.      And  so  the  cheers 


and  the  bouquets  of  Genoa  and  Milan  gave  place  to  the 
silence  of  disappointment,  the  statue  at  Milan  remains  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner,  and  he  who  did  more  for  Italian  unity, 
than  all  the  sentimental  interest  of  England,  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  Italy  now.  Let  us  consider  in  some  detail  the 
causes  which  bound  Napoleon  III  to  Italy,  and  his  policy 
towards  that  country  and  the  Papacy  in  particular.  We  have 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I  for  saying  that  the 
Bonaparte  family  was  of  Roman  origin,  and  that  it  existed  in 
Rome  in  the  year  1000.  On  April  21st,  1821,  Napoleon  said 
at  St.  Helena,  and  desired  his  words  to  be  repeated  to  his 
mother,  that  Madame  Mere  should  marry  her  daughters  in 
Roman  families,  and  on  the  24th,  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
his  death,  he  declared  that  Rome  and  Switzerland  were  then 
the  only  places  where  his  family  could  settle,  and  that  Lucien 
should  make  his  sons  Cardinals.  King  Louis,  father  of 
Napoleon  III,  had  repaired  to  Rome  at  the  restoration  of 
Pius  VII  in  1814,  and  on  May  24th,  when  the  Pontiff, 
accompanied  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  received  in 
triumph  by  his  subjects,  after  his  long  captivity  by 
Napoleon,  Madame  Mere  and  Cardinal  Fesch  arrived 
in  Rome.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  Pope  as  "  great 
exiles,"  and  although  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  shared 
his  exile  in  Elba,  and  the  triumph  during  the  cent  jours, 
she  returned  to  Rome  when  Napoleon  went  to  St.  Helena,  and 
on  August  15th  took  up  her  residence  with  her  brother,  the 
Cardinal,  in  the  Palazzo  Falconieri  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso 
and  the  Piazza  Venezia.  Hither  came  Elisa,  Pauline,  Lucien, 
Louis,  and  Jerome,  and  the  Palazzo  Bonaparte,  as  it  is  still 
known,  was  the  residence  of  Madame  Mere  until  her  death 
there  on  February  2nd,  1836,  and  remains  the  property  of  the 
family.  Lucien  had  been  made  Prince  of  Canino  by  Pius  VII  in 
1814,  Pauline  became  Princess  Borghese,  and  in  1824  Queen 
Hortense  brought  her  two  sons  Napoleon  Louis  and  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  III,  to  Rome  for  the 
first  time.  The  elder  son,  married  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
King  Joseph,  settled  at  Florence,  and  did  not  forget  filial  duty 


towards  his  lonely  father.     The  younger  was  there  with  his 
mother  in  1830,  meeting  the  King,  his  father,  by  chance  near 
Viterbo,  and  when  Pius  VI 11  died  on  November  30th,  the 
Queen    and    Prince   Louis   were   again   in   Rome.      The   two 
brothers  were   devoted  to   each  other,  they  felt  themselves 
quite  as  much  Italian  as  French,  and  they  were  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure.     The  story  of  their  connection  with  the 
Carbonari  has  no  foundation.    During  the  interregnum,  Prince 
Louis  was  quietly  conducted  over  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  leaving  his  mother  in  Rome.  On  February  2nd,  1831, 
Gregory  XVI  was  elected  Pope.      Three  days  later,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in    Bologna,   a   Provisional   Government  was 
formed,  and  the  red,  white  and  green  flag,  now  so  familiar,  was 
hoisted.     The  Princes  were  at  Florence,  where  Menotti  said 
to  them    "  Italy  has  need  of  you,"    their  father,  mother  and 
King  Jerome  urging  them  to  return.     No  steps  were  taken  by 
the    Papal    Government    against   the    rising,    and    indeed    at 
Ravenna  the  pro-Legate  himself  created  a  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, but  an  Austrian  army  was  advancing.    The  two  Princes 
were  heard  of  in  command  of  the  line  of  young  Italians  from 
Foligno  to  Civita  Castellana,  who  were  threatening  to  march 
on  Rome,  and  so  King  Jerome  wrote  urging  them  to  desist, 
eliciting  a  reply  from  Napoleon,  couched  in  respectful  terms, 
to  the  Pope  himself,  setting  forth  the  aspirations  of  the  youth 
of  the  Romagna.     It  seems  practically  certain  that  what  the 
young  men  had  in  view  was  no  dethroning  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  but  a  reformed  and  liberal  government,  anti-Austrian 
in  tone,  under  the  Pope,  in  fact  very  much  indeed  what  Pius 
IX  afterwards  sought  to  establish.     But  the  patriotic  move- 
ment was  doomed  to  an  early  failure.     On  February  26th  and 
27th,  the   Princes  were  with  the  outposts  of  the  insurgents 
<  near  Spoleto  and  Civit^  Castellana,  but  were  soon  ordered  to 
retire  by  their  own  comrades  to  Ancona  and  Bologna. "'^    Queen 


The  story  has  been  told,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Louis  Thouvenel,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Spoleto  (afterwards  Pius  IX),  by  whom  he  was  smuggled  out  of 
the  city,  for  which  act  the  future  Pope  was  ordered  to  Rome  and 
punished  by  Gregory  XVL 
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Hortense  hurried  to  save  her  sons,  but  was  met  at  Pesaro  by 
Louis  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  from  measles  at 
Forli  on  March  17th.  The  next  day  Forli  surrendered  to  the 
Austrian  army.  The  Queen  and  Louis  pushed  on  to  Ancona 
where  numbers  were  hurrying  to  embark  before  the  Austrians 
arrived,  but  here  Louis  was  seized  with  measles.  On  the  26th, 
Ancona  capitulated,  and  the  next  day  the  Austrians  entered, 
but  Queen  Hortense  succeeded  in  making  everyone  believe 
that  her  son  had  sailed  for  Corfu,  and  actually  nursed  him  in 
the  same  house  where  the  Austrian  commander,  Baron  Geppert, 
lodged.  Their  rooms  were  indeed  so  close  that  the  patient 
was  afraid  to  cough.  On  Easter  Day,  Hortense,  having  seen 
the  General,  obtained  permission  to  leave,  and  with  Louis 
Napoleon  disguised  as  a  servant  on  the  box  of  her  carriage, 
drove  to  Loreto  for  Mass  in  the  famous  Casa  Santa.  Having 
passed  Foligno  and  Perugia,  when  once  in  Tuscany,  they  used 
an  English  passport  the  Queen  had  for  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  travelled  as  an  English  lady  and  her  son,  though 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  could  speak  a  word 
of  our  language.  They  passed  through  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Modena  where  reaction  was  strong,  and  at  Massa  even  saw 
the  troops  turned  out  to  receive  the  Duke,  who  had  left  his 
capital  while  the  "revolutionists"  were  being  condemned. 
Louis  Napoleon  must  have  thought  sadly  of  the  fate  of  the 
generous  and  patriotic  Menotti,  who,  although  by  no  means 
violent  towards  the  Duke,  was  executed  with  the  rest.  Safe 
through  the  territory  of  this  dreaded  sovereign,  they  reached 
Genoa,  and,  forwarded  by  the  English  consul,  went  on  to  Nice 
and  by  Antibes,  the  then  frontier,  to  Paris,  where  the  Prince 
and  his  mother  were  for  a  time  secretly  befriended  by  the  King. 
The  patriotic  movement  was  over,  reaction  triumphed  all  along 
the  line,  backed  by  the  Austrian  legions,  and  Louis  Napoleon's 
first  attempt  towards  nationalising  Italy  was  not  encouraging. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  some  French 
deputies  and  journals  gave  false  hopes  to  the  Italian  Liberals, 
although  it  is  known  that  Louis  Philippe  himself  favoured 
reforms  in  the    Papal    States.      We   must  now  pass  on  to 


the  year  of  revolutions,  noting  events  in  the  interim  affecting 
the  career  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1836,  as  we  have  said, 
Madame  Mere  died  at  the  age  of  86.  In  this  year  a  project 
to  marry  the  Prince  to  his  cousin,  Princess  Mathilde — to  this 
day  a  leader  in  Parisian  society* — came  to  nothing,  the 
Strasbourg  attempt  wsis  made,  and  the  Prince  exiled  to  the 
United  States.  The  following  year  Louis  Napoleon  returned 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  mother's  illness.  The  accession 
of  our  own  Queen  Victoria  took  place  while  he  was  on  his 
passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Arriving  at  Arenenburg 
on  August  4th,  he  was  with  Queen  Hortense  until  her  death 
on  October  5th,  1837.  In  1840  came  the  attempt  at  Boulogne, 
arranged  from  London,  and  the  Prince's  condemnation  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  On  May  25th,  1846,  he  escaped  from 
Ham,  disguised  as  a  workman,  all  attempts  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  Louis  Philippe  for  him  to  visit  his  sick  and  lonely 
father  in  Italy  having  failed.  King  Louis,  however,  died  at 
Livprno  on  July  25th,  1846,  without  seeing  his  much  loved 
son,  as  the  necessary  passports  from  England  were  persistently 
refused.  We  have  to  thank  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  that 
this  vexatious  system,  so  often  the  cause  of  serious  incon- 
venience to  private  travellers,  has  long  since  become  obsolete 
in  Western  Europe.  The  year  1846  was  a  memorable  one 
in  Rome.  On  June  1st,  Gregory  XVI  (Mauro  Capellari)  died, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  and  16th  of  his  reign.  Born  18th 
September,  1765,  he  had  been  created  Cardinal  by  Leo  XII 
21st  March,  1825,  and  was  elected  to  the  Papacy  2nd  February, 
1831.  On  the  16th  June,  after  two  days*  conclave,  at  which 
54  Cardinals  were  present,  Giovanni  Mastai-Feretti  was 
elected  Pope,  an  Austrian  veto  arriving  too  late  to  take  effect. 
Born  13th  May,  1792,  Cardinal  Mastai-Feretti  was  only  54 
years  of  age  when  he  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  sacred  college  a  little 
more  than  five  years,  and  he  was  believed  to  hold  views  pro- 
nouncedly liberal,  at  all  events  in  comparison  with  the  policy 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  coronation  took  place  in 
*  H.  I.  H.  died  m  Paris,  2nd  January,   1904. 
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San  Pletro  on  June  21st.  On  July  1st,  the  new  Pontiff — to 
the  delight  of  his  subjects — appeared  on  foot  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  on  July  25th — the  day  of  King  Louis'  death  at 
Livorno — appeared  the  famous  Papal  amnesty,  which  set  free 
2,000  prisoners.  The  popularity  of  the  new  Pontiff  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  prominent  Liberals  publicly  acknowledged 
his  leadership  ;  the  walls  of  Rome  were  placarded  with  "Viva 
il  Papa,"  and  on  September  8th,  no  less  than  100,000  persons 
assisted  at  his  Court.  At  this  time  the  Pope  decided  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Rome  to  Naples.  On  November  7th, 
the  Holy  Father  solemnly  took  possession  of  his  Cathedral  of 
the  Lateran.  Thus  much  for  1846,  but  before  we  pass  on  to 
review  the  revolutionary  events  of  1848,  which  paved  the  way 
of  course  for  the  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  position  of 
a  Continental  ruler,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  map  of  Italy 
at  that  date.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  a  kingdom  of 
Italy  embracing  the  whole  peninsula  that  it  is  almost  an 
effort  to  realise  the  condition  of  things  as  they  were  from  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  readjustment  initiated  by  his  nephew. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  which  was  attended  in  person 
by  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Emperor  Francis,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  found  Italy  practically  in  two  halves.  The  central 
portion  was  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire,  and  the 
north,  with  Milan  as  its  capital,  formed  a  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
but  with  the  same  sovereign,  Napoleon,  as  the  King. 
This  Kingdom  also  included  Dalmatia.  The  deliberations 
at  Vienna,  interrupted  in  a  most  dramatic  manner  by 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Emperor  to  Paris — he  escaped 
from  Elba  on  February  26th,  1815 — when  the  ill-assorted 
allies  were  squabbling  over  the  spoils  of  his  overthrow, 
bore  fruit  subsequently  as  follows : — Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Nice  were  restored  to  Victor  Emmanuel  I,  King  of  Sardinia, 
with  the  addition  of  Genoa;  Ferdinand  III,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  returned  to  his  dominions,  to  which  Piombino  (taken 
from  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Felix  Bacciochi)  was  added: 
the  Duchy  of  Modena   was   handed   over   to   the   Archduke 
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Francis;    that  of  Parma  to  the  Archduchess  Marie  Louise, 
Empress  of  the  French  ;  the  Duke  of  Parma  being  compensated 
with  Lucca  (taken  from  Napoleon's  sister  Elisa  Bacciochi) ; 
the  Pope  regained  Rome,  the  Romagna,  Ancona,  etc. ;    and 
Austria  took  back  Lombardy  and  Venetia.     We  have  omitted 
the  Naples  kingdom  in  this  category,  partly  because  it  was  not 
directly  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  and  King  Joachim  (Murat) 
was  not  dispossessed  until  after  a  war  with  Austria  in   1815. 
It  was,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  who  had  been  restricted  for  some  years, 
like  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  the  island  portion  of  his  dominions, 
returned  to  Naples,  when  he  immediately  changed  his  style 
and  title  to  that  of  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.     In 
the  course  of  this  short  war,  Murat  carried  the  attack  into  the 
Marches,    the  Pope  retiring  to  Florence,  and  it  was  to  the 
English  fleet  that  Naples  eventually  capitulated  on  May  11th. 
The  Pope,  who  was  at  Livorno  at  the  end  of  March  under  British 
protection  (as  was  the  Queen  of  Etruria  at  Genoa),  returned 
to  Rome  at  the  end  of  May.     From  this  time  until  1848,  the 
status  quo  under  the  treaties  of  1815  may  be  said  to  have 
been  maintained.     There  were  of  course  minor  revolutions, 
such  as  that  of  1821  in  Piedmont  which  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I — his  ultimate  successor,  Charles  Albert, 
leading  the  insurgents — and  the  events  of  1831,  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  played  a  part  as  before-mentioned,  soon  crushed  by 
Austrian   legions.       There  were,  of   course,  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the   rulers.      In    1831,    Carlo    Felice — the   last 
Prince  of  the  elder  branch  of  the    House   of    Savoy — was 
succeeded  at  Turin  by  Charles  Albert.     Francis  I  succeeded 
Ferdinand  I  at   Naples  in    1825,    during  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation,   and    was    in    turn    succeeded    by    Ferdinand   II    in 
1830.     In  Tuscany,  Leopold  II   succeeded  his  father  in  1824, 
while  the  Papacy,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  several  changes. 
The  year  1848  shook  absolutism  to  the  core.      The   French 
King  fled,  the  Austrian  Emperor  abdicated,  the  King  of  Prussia 
only  just  kept  his  place,  and  in  Italy  everything  was  turned 
upside  down.     The  Pope,  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
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and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  all  promised  constitutions, 
but  it  was  little  use.  Events  moved  so  rapidly  that  we  must 
take  them  in  strict  chronological  order.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  Count  Camillo  Cavour  demanded  from  Charles 
Albert  the  concession  of  a  Constitution,  and  on  February  7th, 
the  King  yielded.  In  February,  following  upon  a  reverse 
sustained  by  the  Royal  troops  in  dealing  with  the  rising  in 
Sicily,  King  Ferdinand  granted  the  constitution  of  1812  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  England  at  the  time,  but  conveniently 
allowed  to  drop.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Palermo  on 
January  12th,  the  King's  birthday,  the  people  shouting — 
"Liberty,  Sicily,  and  Pius  IX."  At  the  same  time  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  island  and  an  amnesty  granted,  the 
Governments  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  protesting  against 
King  Ferdinand's  liberal  programme.  Naples  also  obtained  a 
constitution  from  the  same  sovereign,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  promised  the  like 
to  their  subjects.  On  March  18th,  the  celebrated  "cinque 
giornate"  insurrection  broke  out  at  Milan,  on  the  last  day  of 
which  the  King  of  Sardinia  entered  the  town  to  aid  the  insur- 
gents against  the  Austrians.  Venice  also  revolted  against 
Austria  and  established  a  Republic  under  Daniele  Manin, 
which  only  yielded  to  Marshal  Radetzky  in  August  after  five 
months'  siege.  By  May  15th,  Ferdinand  II  had  successfully  put 
an  end  to  the  Naples  Rebellion.  The  better  deeds  of  this  much 
maligned  sovereign  have  been  forgotten  owing  to  the  habit 
some  people  have  of  treating  seriously  the  fiery  invective  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  It  was  far  otherwise  elsewhere. 
King  Charles  Albert  was  prosecuting  a  vigorous  national 
campaign  against  the  foreigner,  although  the  Lombards  hardly 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  the  assistance  of  the  valorous 
Piedmontese. 

Radetzky's  legions  did  indeed  win  the  day  on  May  29th,  at 
Cortova,  but  the  following  day  the  Piedmontese  defeated  the 
Austrian  Commander  at  Goito,  and  Peschiera  was  surrendered 
by  General  Rath  to  the  Piedmontese  after  six  weeks'  siege. 
On  July  25th,  however,  Radetzky  scored  a  victory  at  Custozza, 
after   several   days'    fighting,    and    Charles   Albert   retreated 
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towards  Cremona,  the  Austrians  now  attacking  Peschiera. 
The  King  of  Sardinia's  appeal  to  the  French  Republic  for 
60,000  men  was  refused,  for  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  as  yet  in 
a  position  to  aid  him,  and  Radetzky  gaining  a  big  victory  at 
Milan  on  August  6th,  the  King  wisely  consented  to  an  armistice 
three  days  later.  The  smaller  insurrections  in  the  Emilia  were 
soon  crushed  by  Austria,  although  Charles  II,  Duke  of  Parma 
(who  had  succeeded  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  the  year 
before,  and  forthwith  given  up  Lucca  to  Tuscany)  had  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  Charles  III,  who  succeeded, 
was  murdered  in  1854,  as  we  shall  see  later,  while  his 
father  lived  in  exile  until  1883.  The  Pope  and  the  Duke 
of  Modena  were  speedily  made  secure  in  the  Romagna  and 
the  Duchy,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  able  to  hold 
his  own  until  the  following  year.  But  the  troubles  of  1848 
were  not  over  in  Italy.  In  May,  serious  disturbances  arose  in 
Rome.  The  people,  egged  on  by  the  liberal  leaders,  clamoured 
for  war  with  Austria.  Austrian  troops  had  actually  invaded 
the  Legations.  Mamiani,  at  this  time,  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship. Pius  IX,  for  a  time,  yielded  to  the  popular  cry.  The 
Pope,  firmly  resolved  to  repel  the  Austrian  invader,  declared 
war,  with  Rossi  as  Premier,  despatching  17,000  men  under 
General  Durando  to  the  front,  bearing  colours  blessed  in  Rome. 
The  Austrian  Ambassador  left  Rome,  and  the  most  extreme 
Radicals  cheered  the  Pope  to  the  echo. 

But  the  soul  of  the  priest  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  causing 
bloodshed,  and  he  held  back  his  troops  with  the  result  that  his 
own  throne  was  speedily  endangered  from  the  baffled 
nationalists.  On  November  15th,  Count  Rossi,  the  Pope's  lay 
Prime  Minister,  was  murdered  on  the  steps  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.'''  The  mob  shortly  afterwards  attacked  the  Quirinal. 
The  Swiss  guard  defended  the  Palace,  but  the  Pope 
was  forced  to  appear,  and  Mgr.  Palma  was  killed. 
Pius  IX  summoned  Minghetti,  and,  after  some  delay,  Mamiani 
was  appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Galetti-Sterbini  Ministry, 
but  the  Pope  became  terrorised,  and,  on  November  24th, 
escaped  from  the  Quirinal  to  Ga^ta. 
*  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria. 
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The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  complete.  Little  more  than  a 
year  before  Mazzini  had  written  the  following  remarkable 
letter  to  the  then  popular  Pontiff :—"  Unify  Italy,  your 
country,  and  to  this  end  you  have  no  need  to  do  more  than  to 
bless  those  who  work  for  you  in  your  name.  We  will  make  a 
nation  to  rise  up  around  you,  whose  free  and  popular  develop- 
ment you  will  preside  over  during  your  life-time.  We  will 
found  a  unique  government  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  which 
shall  destroy  the  absurd  divorce  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  and  in  which  you  will  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
principle  to  which  the  men  called  to  represent  the  nation  will 
make  the  application."  A  dream  perhaps,  but  surely  no 
ignoble  one.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  how  soon  the 
obstinate  Republican,  the  justifier  of  assassination,  forgot 
t.  To  return  to  our  chronicle.  In  the  Naples  kingdom,  the 
newly-constituted  Parliament  met  in  May,  many  of  the 
deputies  arriving  with  armed  bands  from  Calabria,  and 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  Barricades 
were  erected,  and  hundreds  of  revolutionaries  were  taken  red- 
handed,  but  the  King  speedily  released  them.  The  King's 
first  attempt  at  liberalism  was  certainly  not  encouraging,  and, 
this  much-abused  monarch,  Ferdinand  II — who  had  almost 
put  an  end  to  capital  punishment  in  his  dominions — was  driven 
to  give  up  the  attempted  reform.  The  country  was  very  far 
from  ready  for  the  privilege.  After  a  dissolution  and  new 
elections,  resulting  in  another  unruly  Parliament,  and  more 
than  one  prorogation,  the  King  finally  resolved  to  listen  to  the 
2,293  petitions  addressed  to  him  against  the  Constitution,  and 
his  Ministers  agreeing,  suspended  the  Constitution  altogether 
early  in  1849.  In  Rome,  the  Parliament  began  at  once  to 
negotiate  for  the  return  of  the  Pope.  On  December  3rd,  a 
deputation,  to  which  the  Municipality  added  the  Syndic,  Prince 
Corsini,  and  two  ecclesiastics,  was  ordered  to  request  the 
sovereign  to  return  to  his  dominions.  The  Pope  declined. 
On  January  1st,  1849,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  since  December 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  expressed  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  the  customary  New  Year's  reception,  his  wish  to 
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see  Pius  IX  speedily  restored  to  his  dominions.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Prince  became  the  instrument  of  his  restora- 
tion. On  February  8th,  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Rome, 
by  136  out  of  144  votes,  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Pope 
and  by  a  majority  of  120  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.  A 
few  days  later,  an  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,  and  Field 
Marshal  Haynau  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  the  Papal 
troops.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  made 
one  of  his  ill-judged  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Italian  Question,  attacking  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
without  moderation.  Palmerston  was  always  ready  to  do  this, 
although  the  moment  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  raised  the 
hopes  of  Italians,  he  joined  his  voice  with  the  rest  of  English 
statesmen  in  deprecating  any  interference  with  the  treaties 
of  1815. 

In  February,  a  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Tuscany  and 
the  Grand  Duke  retired  from  Florence  to  San  Stefano,  where 
two  English  ships  were  told  to  await  his  orders.  On  March 
21st,  Radetzky  began  hostilities  in  the  North  again,  and 
marched  towards  Turin.  Two  days  later,  he  inflicted  a  crush- 
ing defeat  on  the  pious  and  patriotic  Charles  Albert  at  Novara. 
The  King  immediately  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  In  France,  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  was 
viewed  with  anything  but  satisfaction,  and  the  Chamber  voted 
a  loan  to  prevent  any  intervention  of  Austria  in  Rome.  The 
armistice  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  only  lasted  a  few 
days,  and,  on  March  31st,  Marshal  Haynau  captured  Brescia. 
On  April  5th,  the  Genoese  Republic  capitulated  to  the 
Piedmontese  General,  La  Marmora,  acting  in  the  name  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Meanwhile,  the  Republic  set  up  in  April 
at  Florence,  had  made  itself  so  thoroughly  hated  that,  in  a 
couple  of  months,  the  Grand  Ducal  rule  was  quietly  re- 
established. It  was  now  the  turn  of  France  to  interfere  in 
Rome,  and  thus  fulfil  the  hope  expressed  by  the  President 
to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  on  le  jour  de  Van.  A  powerful 
expedition,  under  General  Oudinot,  landed  at  Civit^  Vecchia, 
on  the  25th  April,  and  on  the  28th  started  for  Rome.     On  the 
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30th,   they   attacked   the    city   but    were    repulsed    by    the 
Republicans.      Then    ensued    a    long    pause,    during   which 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  whom  the  very  ambiguous  task 
can  hardly  have  been  congenial,  was  instructed  to  confer  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman   Republic.       In  this  way  matters 
dragged  on  until  Oudinot  was  able  to  take  less  tentative  action, 
and,  on   June   1st,  the  General  disavowed  the  Lesseps  con- 
ference, and  said  his  orders  were  to  take  Rome,  but  he  would 
not  begin  for  a  few  days  out  of  regard  for  the   French  in  the 
city.     On    June    3rd   the    French    began    the    attack.     They 
occupied  theVillaCorsini, dominating  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio, 
took  the  Villa  Pamphili  Doria,  and  bombarded  the   Porta  del 
Popolo.     But    it   was  a    varying   fight  for  some   time.     The 
defending    force    of   20,000,    under    General    Rosselli,   fought 
desperately,  and  Garibaldi,  who  had  arrived  in   Rome  at  the 
end  of  April  with   12,000  legionaries,  was  in  the  thick  of  it. 
They  even  retook  the  Villa  Corsini,  but,  by  sunset,  the  French 
had  all  points  outside  the   Porta  San   Pancrazio  except  the 
Villa   Vascello,    and  had  got    Monte  Mario.     On  June   12th, 
Oudinot  invited  a  capitulation,  and  the  following  day  opened 
fire  on  the  ramparts  of  Rome  with  vigour. 

On  the  27th  and  29th  there  was  fighting  within  the  city, 
and  Garibaldi,  who  was  fighting  with  the  rest,  advised  the 
Government  to  surrender.  On  June  30th  the  Assembly 
agreed,  Mazzini  dissenting,  and  the  city  surrendered.  On  July 
3rd  the  French  made  their  official  entry,  and  re-established 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  Garibaldi  departing  unmolested. 
On  July  31st,  three  Cardinals  arrived  "aw  nom  dii  Pape^''  and 
inaugurated  reaction,  although  the  Prince  President,  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Edgar  Ney,  orderly  officer 
to  the  expedition,  strongly  advised  a  liberal  Papal  government, 
which  letter  was  published  in  the  non-official  columns  of  the 
"Moniteur."  In  this  letter  the  PHnce  reiterated  the  liberal, 
but  thoroughly  loyal  ideas  he  had  struggled  for  in   1831.*     It 

*  "The  French  Republic  did  not  send  an  army  to  Rome  to  stifle  Italian 
liberty  there,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  regulate  it  by  preserving  it 
against  its  own  excesses,  and  to  give  it  a  solid  foundation  by  re- 
placing on  the  pontifical  throne  the    Prince   who  was  the  first  to 
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was  not  until  August  28th,  that  the  Austrians  met  with 
success  at  Venice.  The  entire  praise  or  blame  (according  to 
the  taste  of  the  writer)  for  the  armed  intervention  of  France 
cannot  justly  be  awarded  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  325 
deputies,  who  voted  for  the  expedition,  were  probably 
influenced  both  by  eagerness  to  demonstrate  France's  right  to 
preserve  order  in  Italy,  and  also  by  a  desire  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  For  the  Second  Republic 
was  not  the  outcome  of  an  anti-religious  movement.  What- 
ever its  faults,  it  had  none  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  First 
Republic,  or  indeed  of  the  Third,  as  we  know  it  now. 

The  patriot  poet,  Lamartine,  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Robespierre,  neither  was  he  in  any  way  reflected  in  1870  in 
the  vulgar  "Tribune  of  the  People,"  the  "raving  lunatic"  of 
Monsieur  Thiers — Leon  Gambetta.  In  comparing  the  short- 
comings of  the  Second  Republic  with  those  of  the  Third,  one 
might  well  apply  the  very  just  remark  of  a  well-known 
adversary  of  the  Empire,'''  when  he  wrote  as  follows: — "The 
famous  corruption  of  the  Empire,  how  innocent  it  would  seem, 
if  put  side  by  side  with  the  depravity  unredeemed  by  good- 
humour,  which  has  succeeded  it !  "  Pius  IX  remained  for  some 
time  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Naples  at 
Gaeta,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  until  April  12th,  1850. 
Thus  the  French  Republic,  with  Louis  Napoleon  as  President, 
re-established  the  Papal  Government  at  Rome.  On  December 
2nd,  1851,  came  the  coup  d'etat y  and,  in  the  following  year, 
the  Prince  President  made  his  triumphal  tour  through  the 
Departments.  Of  his  return  to  Paris  in  October,  Walewski 
wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  : — "//  y  aura  iine  chorus  unanime 
de  '  Vive  I  'Enipereur  et  vive  Napoleon  III.''  "  And  this  must 
bring  our  rough  survey  of  events  in  Italy  as  they  affected  the 
career  of  Louis  Napoleon  ''avant  V Empire''  to  a  close,  for 
the  Prince,  confirmed  on  the  morrow  of  the  coup  d'etat  by  a 
majority    of   6,798,479    as    the   sole    responsible  head  of  the 

place  himself  boldly  at  the  head  of  all  useful  reforms  ...  I  sum 
up  thus  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  : — 
General  amnesty,  secularization  of  the  administration,  the  Code 
Napol6on  and  liberal  government." 

*  M.  Henri  Fouquier. 
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French  Republic,  was  a  year  later,  by  a  still  greater  prepon- 
derance of  7,570,980  votes,  summoned  by  the  nation  to  ascend 
an  Imperial  throne. 

CHAPTER    II. 
SARDINIA   IN   THE   COUNCILS   OF   EUROPE. 

"The  Emperor's  policy  consisted  in  founding  a  solid  associa- 
tion of  Europe,  in  resting  his  system  on  the  foundation  of 
complete  nationalities,  and  the  satisfaction  of  common 
interests."  So  wrote  Napoleon  III  of  his  uncle  in  "  Les  Idees 
Napoleoniennes,""  and  in  the  same  work  he  quotes  the  follow- 
ing sentences  of  his  great  predecessor  as  spoken  at  St.  Helena. 
"  One  of  my  greatest  thoughts  has  been  the  combination,  the 
concentration,  of  the  same  geographical  peoples,  that  have 
been  dissolved,  disintegrated,  by  revolution  and  policy.  I 
would  have  wished  to  make  each  one  of  these  peoples  a  single 
and  organic  national  body.  The  first  sovereign  who  shall 
honestly  embrace  the  cause  of  the  peoples  in  the  next  general 
fight  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Europe,  and  will  be 
able  to  try  anything  he  pleases."  Here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  embraced  by 
him  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  destined  to  meet 
with  no  inconsiderable  success.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how 
this  policy  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  It 
was,  of  course,  most  obnoxious  to  extremists,  absolutist  or 
clerical,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  hated  it.  It  has  been  described  as  tortuous,  devious 
and  double-faced,  dishonest,  utterly  unscrupulous,  or  a  pure 
hallucination.  This  last  phrase  is  used  by  General  du  Barail — 
neither  a  supporter  or  opponent  of  the  Empire — in  a  remark- 
able passage  which  is  worth  quoting.  '' La  politique  inUrieiire 
de  Napoleon  III  a  donne  a  ce  pays-ci  qiielqiies  annees  de 
grande  prosperite  economique,  et  lui  a  pennis,  en  somine, 
d'epargner  de  quoi  payer  les  erreurs  d'une  politique  etrangere 
de  pure  Jiallucination.''\  And  again,  ''de  la  campagne  d'ltalie 
est  sortie  r Europe  moderne  dont  le  poids  nous  ecrase.'"     ''II 

*  t.  ii,  p.  419.  ' 

t  Mes  Souvenirs,  t.  iii.,  p.  322, 
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se  langa  dans  V aventure  Italtenne  prodiguant  avec  la  com- 
plicite    et   V applaudissement  des  revoluHonnaires   des  deux 
mondes,    Vor   et    le    sang  francaiSy  pour  payer   une  de  ses 
erreurs  de  jeunesse,  le  reve  dhine  Italie  unifiee.'**  It  is  Curious 
to  turn   from  this  criticism  of  the  Emperor's  policy  from  a 
loyal  soldier  of  the  Empire,  to  the  almost  friendly  summary  of 
the  same  policy  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  predecessor  of 
M.  Delcasse,  as  "indispensable"  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  an  advanced  Republican.      M.   Hanotaux,  in  his  "Con- 
temporary France,"!  says: — "It  may  be  said  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  that  he  placarded  his  foreign  policy  on  the  walls 
in  anticipation."    "Abroad,  his  action  was  simplicity  itself,  like 
the  thought  of  the  peoples  to  whom  he  appealed."    "The  force 
of  this  propagandist  policy  in  Europe  was  such  that  Napoleon 
III  was,  for  the  moment,  the  arbitrator  among  the  Powers 
because  he  had  always  the  peoples  on  his  side.      If  he   had 
always   been    victorious,    he    would    have    carried   away    the 
liberals  of  all  countries,  even  those  of  France."     "  Napoleon 
in  insurrection  against  Europe,  thought  he  could  find  a  point 
of  support  in  the  English  alliance.    England,  always  concerned 
with  her  commercial  interests,  grew  with  the  aid  of  the  nephew 
of  the  Emperor  whom  she  had  conquered.     At  the  outset,  she 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  adventures,  free  to  quit  him  when 
he  was  once  deeply  engaged.     She  knew  how  to  stop  him  at 
the  decisive  moment  and  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  victory  from 
him  when  the  time  came.      It  was  thus  in  the  Crimea,]:    in 
China,  in  Italy,  in  Mexico.     And  at  last,  when  the  Franco- 
German  war  put  the  fate  of  Europe  in  suspense,  she  failed  him 
once  again.     As  for  the  other  great  Powers,  they  all  had  their 
grievances  against  the  impetuosity  of  Napoleon  and  of  France. 
The  grievance  of  Russia  was  Poland  ;  of  Austria,  Italy  "  ;   and 
so  on.     How  they  took  their  revenge  we  shall  see  later.     For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  our  chronicle  of 
Franco- Italian    events   at   the   inauguration    of    the    Second 
Empire.     For  the  first  two  years,  the  Emperor  was  naturally 
too  concerned  with  home  affairs  to  turn  his  attention  to  Italy. 

*  Mes  Souvenirs,  t.  iii.,  p.  320. 

f  Vol.  i,  pp.  8  et  seq. 

J  We  take  a  somewhat  different  view  in  England. 
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How  long  indeed  the  Italian  question,  as  regards  the  great 
Powers,  might  have  slumbered  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  irrepressible  Cavour,  but  probably  until  some 
revolutionary  act  forced  it  upon  public  attention.  But 
Cavour  wished  for  no  such  development  as  this.  His  object 
was  so  to  insinuate  Sardinia  into  the  Councils  of  Europe  that 
the  Powers,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  have  to  take  him 
seriously.  And  thus  it  was  that  a  brave  Sardinian  contingent 
was  found  fighting  side  by  side  with  England  and  France,  in 
the  defence  of  the  Turk  against  the  tyrant  Russia,  and 
Sardinian  Plenipotentiaries  were  summoned  to  the  Congress 
of  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  October  of  1852  that  Cavour  first  became  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  on  the  resignation  of 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  after  a  quarrel  with  the  French  Minister 
at  Turin,  M.  Bateauval.  It  was  only  a  brief  tenure,  for 
d'Azeglio  soon  resumed  office.  Field  Marshal  Radetzky  was 
then  Governor  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  for  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  with  two  Lieutenant-Governors  under  him, 
having  his  residence  at  Verona.  On  December  4th,  1852, 
after  some  slight  hesitation,  the  English  Court  officially 
recognised  the  French  Empire.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  a  rising  was  attempted  in  Milan,  as  a  protest  against 
the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  some  political  exiles.  The 
Piedmontese  Government  protested  to  Austria  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  arrangement  in  the  peace  of  1850.  The 
English  Government  supported  the  Sardinian  view,  the  Prince 
Consort  especially  condemning  the  Austrian  policy.  On 
March  7th,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  a  threatening 
note  to  Sardinia.  On  the  20th,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
spoke  his  mind  on  the  subject  in  an  interview  with  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  Paris.  The  Emperor  said  that  Italy  gave  him 
great  anxiety,  especially  the  Austrian  insolence  to  Sardinia. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was,  he  observed,  a  very 
energetic  and  clever  man,  and  would  make  a  figure  in  the 
future.  He  disapproved  of  Count  Buol's  policy,  and  agreed 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  ambitious.     In  the  summer  of 
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1853,  the  English  and  Sardinian  Courts  were  brought  into 
closer  relations  by  the  visit  of  the  distinguished  young  Duke 
of  Genoa  (the  father  of  Queen  Margherita)  to  England. 

At  this  time  Cavour  was  by  no  means  a  popular  hero  at 
Turin.  He  was  naturally  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
clerical  party,  and  liberals  did  not  care  for  him.  His  house 
was  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  never 
very  guarded  in  his  language,  called  the  Minister  ''la  Bestia 
nera.""  In  the  October  of  this  year,  there  was  nearly  a 
serious  rupture  between  France  and  Naples,  owing  to  King 
Ferdinand  having  placed  two  French  officers,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  a  review  as  a  compliment,  in  quarantine, 
because  one  of  these  officers  was  the  reputed  author  of  an 
anti-royalist  pamphlet.  For  a  short  time  the  French  Minister 
was  recalled  from  Naples.  On  March  29th,  1854,  the  Duke 
of  Parma  (Charles  III)  was  assassinated  in  the  street,  and 
his  widow,  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon  (sister  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord)  became  Regent  for  the  young  Duke  Robert,  the 
present  dispossessed  Sovereign  of  that  State.  On  April  10th, 
a  Convention  was  signed  between  England  and  France,  pre- 
liminary to  the  Crimean  war.  In  September,  the  Prince 
Consort  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  which  visit  was  the  occasion  of  much  important 
political  conversation.  The  Prince,  who  thought  the  Emperor 
''decidedly  benevolent  and  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  people," 
has  recorded  in  a  memorandum  some  of  the  Emperor's  views 
on  the  Italian  question.  The  Emperor  told  the  Prince  that  he 
would  like  to  see  Lombardy  free  from  the  maladministration 
of  Austria.  The  Prince  said  Austria  would  never  consent  to 
this,  though  he  wished  it,  for  her  own  sake.  "She  would 
never  give  up  the  line  of  the  Mincio."  The  Emperor  replied 
that  he  "  would  be  glad  if  even  the  Milanese  only  could  be 
freed."  The  Prince  reminded  the  Emperor  that  Austria 
herself  had,  in  1848,  offered  to  give  up  Lombardy  in  whatever 
form  England  pleased,  provided  she  would  obtain  peace  for 
her  in  return.  Lord  Palmerston  had  however  refused  to  enter- 
tain anything  of  the  kind,  insisting  upon  Austria  giving  up  the 
B 
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whole  of  her  Italian  kingdom.  The  Emperor  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  this,  and  "called  it  a  capital  blunder  of  policy."  On 
April  16th,  1855,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  arrived  in  England  on  their  memorable  state  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  which  lasted  until  the  21st. 
The  Crimean  war  was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  Emperor  was 
bent  on  going  out  himself,  from  which  project  it  took  all  the  per- 
suasions of  Queen  and  Ministers  at  Windsor  to  restrain  him. 
The  French  Emperor  was  in  a  manner  represented  at  the  front 
by  his  first  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  as  Queen  Victoria  was  by 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Emperor  had  barely  returned  to 
France,  from  the  cheers  of  the  English  people  to  the  con- 
sequently increased  enthusiasm  of  his  own,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life.  On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Sovereign  was 
shot  at  twice  in  the  Champs  Elysees  by  Giacomo  Pianori,  but 
rode  on  at  a  walking  pace  unmoved,  saluting  the  crowds. 
Revenge  for  the  occupation  of  Rome  was  said  to  be  the 
motive  of  this  crime.  The  visit  to  England  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  established  mutual  relations  of  confidence  between 
Queen  Victoria  and  Napoleon  III,  which  were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  cause  of  liberalism  and  progress.  The  Queen 
described  her  Imperial  guest  as  "not  profuse  in  phrases,  and 
very  steady  of  purpose."  This  very  steadiness  of  purpose, 
which  the  Emperor  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
was  unfortunately  destined  to  try  severely  the  entente 
cordiale  between  England  and  France.  The  English 
Ministries  of  both  parties,  notwithstanding  Palmerston's 
occasional  ebullitions,  were  resolutely  opposed,  supported 
and  often  guided  by  the  Court,  to  any  interference  with  the 
treaties  of  1815. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  not  proceeding  too  smoothly 
at  Turin.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  lost  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  in  February;  and,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other,  the  two  Queens — his  mother  and  his 
wife — died.  He  then  found  himself  engaged  in  anti-clerical 
legislation.  The  "  Rattazziana"  laws  on  religious  corporations, 
readjusting  clerical  incomes,  passed  the  Chamber,  Cavour  on 
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the  right  centre  supporting  Rattazzi,  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  left.  The  King,  now  without  the  counsels  of  the 
pious  and  amiable  Queens,  was  induced  to  give  the  Royal 
assent,  with  the  result  that  the  Pope,  on  July  27th,  published 
major  excommunication  in  Consistory  against  all  concerned. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was,  however,  winning  over  some  Republicans 
to  his  side.  Manin,  the  ex-President  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  then  living  at  Paris  in  poverty,  wrote — after  the 
Piedmontese  participation  in  the  Crimean  war: — "I,  a 
Republican,  plead  the  banner  of  unification."  Cavour  called 
him  for  his  pains  "a  very  good  man,  but  mad  about  Italian 
unification."  On  May  8th,  Walewski,  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'  by 
Persigny.  On  November  29th,  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  with 
Cavour  and  d'Azeglio,  arrived  in  Paris ;  and,  after  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  proceeded  to  London 
on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria.  Somewhat  grotesquely,  several 
religious  societies  in  England  betook  themselves  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  present  addresses  to  the  Sardinian  Monarch,  his 
well-known  habits  being  apparently  amply  atoned  for  in  their 
eyes  by  the  fact  that  he  had  displeased  the  Pope.  On  April 
20th,  1856,  Cavour  and  d'Azeglio,  who  had  attended  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  were  in  London,  and  called  on  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  the  Foreign  Office.  On  October  23rd,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  was  dining  with  Cavour  in  Turin,  records 
the  fact  that  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  out  of  favour  there, 
whilst  the  English  Minister,  Mr.  Hodson — who  openly  sided 
with  the  revolutionary  party — was  very  much  the  reverse. 
So  little  did  the  Piedmontese  yet  realise  which  country 
would  help  them,  and  which  would  throw  obstacles  in  their 
way.  In  November,  the  English  and  French  Governments 
protested  against  King  Ferdinand's  methods  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  their  Ministers  from  Naples,  and  ordering  the 
combined  fleets  to  bluster  in  the  bay,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  such  demonstrations  are  sometimes  applied  now-a-days  to 
**  bluff"  the  Sultan,  or  administer  a  wholesonhe  check  at  the 
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Piraeus.  On  August  6th,  1857,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  French  arrived  at  Osborne  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen, 
Walewski  and  Persigny  accompanying  their  sovereign.'''  The 
landing  took  place  at  the  Osborne  private  pier  between  9-0 
and  10-0  a.m.,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  almost  girded  with 
police  and  detectives  during  the  Imperial  visit.  Several  con- 
ferences took  place  between  Pahnerston,  Clarendon,  Walewski 
and  Persigny,  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Consort  had  long 
and  serious  talks,  and  on  the  10th  the  Imperial  guests  departed.! 
It  was  hoped,  at  all  events  by  the  Emperor,  that  the 
personal  interchange  of  views  on  the  European  situation  might 
remove  the  slight  uneasiness  felt  at  the  English  Court  as  to 
the  possible  re-opening  of  the  Italian  question.  At  the 
beginning  of  1858,  an  event  occurred  which  profoundly 
affected  the  whole  situation.  On  January  14th,  a  desperate 
attempt  was  made  by  Felix  Orsini  and  three  other  Italians  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  in  Paris  by  means  of  hand-grenades. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  while  in  France  itself  this 
dastardly  act  merely  caused  a  temporary  return  to  iron  rule, 
abroad,  its  effect  was  far-reaching  in  the  extreme.  It  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  in  England,  with  the  con- 
sequent return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power,  and  caused  many 
harmless  and  amiable — and  even  some  learned — persons  in  this 
country  to  fear  an  immediate  French  invasion.  It  originated 
the  Volunteers  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  hastened  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Emperor's  Italian  policy.  At  first,  naturally 
enough,  the  King  of  Sardinia  feared  that  the  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Italians,  to  assassinate  the  one  ruler  in   Europe 


*  In    accepting   the    invitation    on    May   30th,    the    Emperoi'    wrote: 

"Persigny  m'a  ecrit  que  votre  Majestc  daignait  nous  inviter  a  aller  passer 
quelqiies  iours  a  Osborne  in  private  ;  Rien  ne  saurait  nous  ctre  phis 
agreable,  car  il  nous  semble  quHl  v  a  dejii  bien  longtemps  que  nous  ne  nous 


sommes  vns. 


t  In  a  letter  of  thanks  on  August  15th  the  Emperor  wrote  : — '' Je  crois 
que,  lorsqu'on  a  passe  quelqiies  jours  dans  votre  intiinite,  on  en  revient 
meillcur,  de  nicnie,  lorsqu'on  a  su  apprecier  les  connaissances  variees  et 
le  jugevient  ilcvi  dii  Prince,  on  revient  iVaupres  de  lui  plus  instruit  et 
plus  apte  a /aire  le  bien.''  Commenting  on  this  letter  to  the  Queen 
on  August  20th,  Lord  Clarendon  truly  observed  :  ''the  Emperor  is 
France,  and  France  moreover  in  her  best  form." 
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with  Italian  sympathies,  might  ruin  their  cause  for  ever  with 
that  Monarch,  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  It  quickened  the 
Emperor's  hitherto  ahnost  secret  sympathies  with  the  aims  of 
those  who  sought  to  destroy  their  best  friend,  and  caused  him 
to  work  more  steadfastly  than  ever — not  necessarily  from  fear 
for  his  own  personal  safety  as  has  not  unnaturally  been 
suggested — to  bring  about  the  re-opening  of  the  Italian 
question.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  in  detail  the 
Orsini  conspiracy,  and  its  attempted  fulfilment.  We  shall  see 
later  how  it  affected  the  career  of  an  English  Radical  Minister. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  had  a  most 
narrow  escape,  both  being  hit  by  projectiles  from  the  bomb 
which  exploded  close  to  the  Imperial  carriage  as  it  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Opera,  and  that  10  persons  were  killed  and 
156  wounded.  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  deeply 
deplored  the  number  of  persons  hurt.  The  late  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (Ernest  II)  has  given  in  his  memoirs 
a  thrilling  account  of  the  scene  at  the  entrance  to  the  Opera, 
where  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign.  Orsini 
wrote  from  his  prison  the  following  remarkable  appeal  to  the 
Emperor : — "  Let  your  Majesty  remember  that  the  Italians,  of 
whom  my  father  was  one,  shed  with  joy  their  blood  for 
Napoleon  the  Great,  and  that  they  remained  faithful  to  him 
to  the  last.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and 
of  your  Majesty  will  be  a  chimera  so  long  as  Italy  is  not 
independent.  Set  my  country  free,  and  the  blessings  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men  will  follow  you  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions."* It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  wish,  with  at  least  one 
distinguished  and  sincere  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
that  the  Sovereign  could  have  seen  his  way  to  exercising  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  in  the  case  of  Orsini.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  might  have  done  so,  but  for  the  violent  public  execra- 
tion of  the  attempt  and  all  connected  with  it,  which  immediately 
arose  in  France.  When  it  became  known,  very  soon,  that  the 
plot  was  hatched  in  London,  public  indignation  arose  to  an 

*  This  letter,  and  a  later  one,  condemning  assassination,  were  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  Cavour  for  publication  in  Italy. 
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alarming  extent,  and  the  Emperor  was  entreated  to  allow  his 
armies  to  hunt  out  the  nest  of  traitors  and  assassins  across 
the  Channel.  It  needed  all  the  firmness  of  so  immoveable  a 
man  as  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  to  avoid  most  dangerous 
international  results.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  Orsini.  The 
report  that  the  Emperor  visited  him  in  prison  and  personally 
gave  him  assurances  of  his  intention  to  liberate  Italy  is  untrue* 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  fair-minded  and  gen- 
erous-hearted of  men  to  allow  some  intimation  of  his  intentions 
towards  Italy  to  reach  the  wretched  but  patriotic  criminal,  in 
his  condemned  cell.'''  The  effects  of  the  Orsini  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  were,  as  we  have  seen,  felt 
profoundly  in  England.  Although  the  Emperor  restrained  the 
ardour  of  the  Colonels  who  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  with 
loyal  but  fiery  addresses,  his  Government  naturally  entered 
into  communications  with  the  English  Cabinet  on  the  subject, 
and  with  considerable  insistence.  The  result  was,  that  on 
February  9th  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  what  was  known 
as  the  Refugee  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  the 
Prime  Minister's  own  views  on  the  subject  were  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say,  for,  while  he  sympathised  with  Italian  revolu- 
tionaries, he  was  an  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Disraeli,  in  opposition,  supported  the  Bill,  placing  principle 
above  party,  while  Lord  John  Russell  opposed  his  own  chief. 
The  first  reading  was  carried  on  February  10th,  by  299  to  99, 
but  the  Government  were  defeated  on  the  second  reading  on 
the  20th,  by  234  to  215,  and  Lord  Palmerston  resigned.  Two 
days  later  Lord  Derby  accepted  ofBce,  giving  the  Foreign 
Office,  vacated  by  Clarendon,  to  Lord  Malmesbury  for  the 
second  time.  In  this  government  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Devonshire!  was  Mistress  of  the 
Robes.  The  new  Conservative  government  tried  to  proceed 
with  the  Refugee  Bill,  but,  as  soon  as  March  2nd,  found  it 
quite  impossible,  owing  to  the  strange  conduct  of  Lord  John 

*  In  his  second  letter,  Orsini  wrote:— "L^s  sentiments  dc  sympathiv  de 
V.M.  pour  V  Italte  ne  sont  pas  pour  moi  tin  mince  riconfort  an  moment 
de  mourtr.^^ 

t  Then  Duchess  of  Manchester. 
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Russell  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  backed  by  140  Radicals. 
Even  so  early  as  1858,  the  strong  contrast  between  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone,  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  principle,  shewed 
itself  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter.  While  the  question  of  the 
anarchists  sheltered  in  London  was  still  the  subject  of  delicate 
pourparlers  between  the  French  and  English  Governments, 
the  troubles  of  Italy  forced  themselves  again  upon  the  world 
by  the  affair  of  the  "  Cagliari."  This  ship,  manned  by 
Carbonari,  was  stopped  by  the  Neapolitan  Government  when 
on  the  way  to  stir  up  a  Revolution  in  Calabria,  arid  the  crew 
unfortunately  included  two  English  engineers,  named  Park 
and  Watt.  These  men  of  course  found  themselves  in  prison, 
the  former  at  Palermo,  and  the  latter  at  Naples,  and  the 
affair  afforded  a  left-handed  pretext  for  a  Radical  attack  on  the 
Government.  On  the  very  day  of  this  attack  in  the  Commons 
— March  12th — Persigny  presented  to  Lord  Malmesbury 
Count  Walewski's  reply  to  the  English  Government's  case  on 
the  Refugee  question,  which  reply  was  most  conciliatory. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Count  Walewski 
for  the  amiable  solution  of  this  delicate  and,  at  one  time,  very 
threatening    question.  Both     statesmen     were     seriously 

hampered  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  finding  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  both  displayed  remarkable  tact  and  modera- 
tion.''' This  result  reached,  Persigny,  who  was  always  of  the 
party  in  France  to  distrust  the  Conservative  Government  and 
intrigue  for  the  return  of  Palmerston  to  power,  resigned  his 
Embassy.  The  Emperor  accepted  it  with  regret,  and 
nominated  Marshal  Pelissier  as  his  successor.  The  Crimean 
hero  arrived  in  London  on  April  15th,  his  appointment  being 
welcomed  as  a  compliment  by  the  English  people.  So  the 
storm  cloud  between  England  and  France  passed  away.  To 
return  to  the  "Cagliari"  affair.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
the  Sardinian  Government  were  privy  to  the  designs  of  the 
ship,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  war.      The  English  Govern- 

*  Orsini  and  Pieri  were  executed  on  March  13th.  Rudio  has  recently 
(1908)  made  same  remarkable  disclosures.  The  ex-conspirator 
states  that  Mazzini  prompted  the  attempted  assassination  from 
London,  and  that  Crispi  was  present  on  the  night  of  the  attempt. 
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ment,  of  course,  made  representations  to  the  Neapolitan 
Government  on  the  capture  of  the  English  engineers.  The 
latter  at  first  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  but  before  long  con- 
sented to  release  Watt,  keeping  Park  for  trial  at  Palermo 
without  delay.  In  April,  Lord  Malmesbury  had  an  interview 
with  d'Azeglio  in  London.  The  Sardinian  Minister  was  some- 
what difficile,  but  the  Foreign  Secretary  maintained  a  firm 
attitude,  discouraging  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  from  the 
direction  of  Turin.  On  the  29th  of  this  month,  Lord 
Malmesbury  spoke  at  length  on  the  affaire  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  "It  had  arisen,"  he  said,  "from  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Government  and  their  supporters 
in  this  country  to  provoke  an  Italian  war.*'  Her  Majesty's 
Cabinet  were  determined  to  thwart  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment. The  seizure  of  English  engineers  was  doubtless  illegal, 
that  of  the  ship  doubtful,  English  legal  opinion  being  divided 
on  the  subject.  This  explanation  was  well  received  in  the 
House.  On  May  16th,  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  expressed  com- 
pliance with  Lord  Malmesbury's  ideas;  and  on  June  11th,  the 
King  of  Naples  offered  £3,000  compensation  for  the  British 
engineers,  and  gave  up  the  "  Cagliari "  and  her  crew  to  England. 
In  July,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Count  Cavour  had  a  private 
meeting  at  Plombieres.  When  this  became  known  it  set  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe  thinking,  and  gave  colour  to  the  rumour 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  not  averse  to  intervening 
in  Italy.  It  soon  became  whispered  that  Cavour  had  obtained 
a  promise  of  assistance  from  the  French  Emperor  against 
Austria,  on  the  understanding  that  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded 
by  Sardinia  to  France. 

The  actual  compact  of  Plombieres,  which  was  to  have  such 
far-reaching  results,  we  shall  see  later,  as  it  was  revealed  sub- 
sequently by  the  Emperor  to  Lord  Malmesbury.  Before 
Plombieres  the  French  Emperor  had  had  an  epoch-making 
interview  with  the  Czar  at  Stuttgart— a  sort  of  repetition  of 
Tilsit — when  the  Russian  monarch  told  his  brother  Emperor 
that  he  could  do  as  he  liked  in  Italy.  This  "benevolence"  on 
the  part  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was  probably  the 
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most  important  determining  factor  in  the  definite  shaping  of 

the  French  Emperor's  policy  in  the  succeeding  spring.     Had 

the  Czar  been  averse  to  the  raising  of  the  Italian  question, 

it     must     inevitably     have     been    postponed,    just    as    had 

Prussia   remained    quiescent  during  the  war,  Venetia  might 

have  been  freed  with  Lombardy.      Austria  was  believed,  at 

this   time,    to  be   not   unwilling  to  fight  and  crush  Sardinia 

afresh,  and  had  been  strengthening  her  position  in   Italy  for 

years  in  the  belief  that  France  and  Russia  were  both  weakened 

by  the  Crimean  war.     On  August  5th,   Queen  Victoria  and 

Prince  Albert,  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  arrived  at  Cherbourg 

to  visit  the   Emperor  and   Empress   of   the  French,  with  a 

special  view  of  discussing  common  action  as  regards  Naples, 

from  which  Court  the  Ministers  of  both  countries  had  been 

withdrawn  for  some  time. 

There  had  been  much  idle  talk  about  the  King  of  Naples' 
treatment  of  political  prisoners.  The  late  Liberal  Ministry 
had  had  some  years'  angry  correspondence  with  Naples  on  the 
subject  of  Poerio.  Many  extravagant  statements  were  made, 
notably  by  Gladstone,  which  would  not  bear  examination.  The 
Naples  Government  offered  to  Lord  Clarendon  to  send  the 
prisoners  to  South  America,  provide  for  them  temporarily,  and 
exile  them,  but  Palmerston  refused  the  offer.  However,  when 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  in  Berlin  with  the  Queen  in  August, 
1858,  the  subject  was  re-opened.  Malmesbury  asked  the 
Neapolitan  Minister  one  day  at  Potsdam  for  the  release  of 
Poerio.  This  was  promised  by  Massone  on  condition  that 
Poerio  sailed  for  America.  Massone  afterwards  asked  to  see 
the  English  Minister,  and  intimated  that  his  Government 
trusted  to  renew  official  relations.  England  could  not  act 
without  France,  however,  and  BernstorfP  told  Malmesbury 
that  the  King  of  Naples  would  not  re-open  negotiations  and 
would  have  no  interference.  He  would  send  Ministers  to 
Paris  and  London,  but  he  was  glad  to  have  no  English  and 
French  Ministers  at  his  Court.  Lord  Malmesbury  w^as 
inclined  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  but  Massone  kept 
to  his  promise  as  to  the   release  of  prisoners  on  the  terms 
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originally  offered  to  the  Liberal  Government.  Poerio  was 
therefore  set  free;  but  this  "type  of  the  Italian  Conspirator," 
as  even  Crispi  called  him,  found  it  consistent  with  his  sense 
of  honour  to  bribe  with  others  the  Captain  of  the  ship  which 
was  taking  him  to  America,  and  he  came  to  London  instead. 
On  December  9th,  the  Queen  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  that 
she  was  *'much  alarmed  by  what  Lord  Cowley  writes  from 
Paris  as  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  supposed  intentions  to 
bring  on  a  war  in  Italy.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  turn  the 
Emperor's  mind  from  such  a  project,"  the  Queen  said,  "ought 
to  be  done."  It  "must  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  war  with 
Germany."  A  quasi-official  denial  was  obtained  from  Paris 
to  quiet  this  uneasiness,  but  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the 
Emperor's  Italian  sympathies  were  taking  fresh  impetus.  As 
to  Austria,  her  view  of  the  situation  was  given  unequivocally 
enough  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  Count  Buol,  in  a  despatch 
to  Hubner  in  Paris,  said,  "the  Italian  question  could  not  be 
re-opened,"  *'no  exchange,  no  cession,  no  negotiation."  Count 
Apponyi  read  the  despatch,  from  which  the  above  words  are 
quoted,  to  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the  Foreign  Office,  on 
December  13th,  so  that  the  English  Government  were  aware, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  of  the  existence  of  serious 
divergence  of  view  between  Paris  and  Vienna  on  the  per- 
sistently recurring  and  troublesome  question  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
THE     WAR     OF     1859. 


"But  now,  Napoldon,  now 
That,  leaving  far  behind  the  purple  throng 
Of  vulgar  monarchs,  thou 
Tread'st  higher  in  th)'  deed. 
Than  stair  of  throne  can  lead, 
To  help  in  the  hour  of  wrong 
The  broken  hearts  of  nations  to  be  strong — 
Now,  lifted  as  thou  art 
To  the  level  of  pure  song, 
We  stand  to  meet  thee  on  these  Alpine  snows! — 

•  •  ■  •  *  * 

Sublime  Deliverer  ! — after  many  days 

Found  worthy  of  the  deed  thou  art  come  to  do." 

Mrs.  Browning, 

On  January  1st,  1859,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  cus- 
tomary diplomatic  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  spoke  those 
memorable  words  to  Baron  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 
Their  utterance  disquieted  the  Powers  of  Europe,  causing  a 
general  uneasiness  which  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Emperor  himself  promptly  did  their  best  to  allay.  I  quote  the 
exact  text  of  this  sentence  as  it  is  given  by  Grant  Duff,  who  had 
it  from  Baron  Hiibner  himself.  "  I  hope  you  will  tell  the 
Emperor  that,  although  the  relations  between  our  Ministers 
are  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  desire,  my  feelings  towards 
him  are  most  cordial." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  had  carefully  weighed  their 
probable  effect,  and  having  sounded  the  warning  note,  he  was 
ready  at  once  to  divest  it  of  immediate  significance.  If  the 
speech  might  not  exactly  be  regarded  as  a  feeling  of  the  pulse 
of  Europe,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Sovereign's  habit  of 
quietly  pursuing  a  settled  purpose  with  unalterable  determina- 
tion, while  allowing  the  medium  of  official  diplomacy  to  pursue 
a  "correct"  attitude,  discounting  all  menaces  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  the  side  of  France,  with  the  almost  unvarying 
result  of  placing  the  opponents  of  his  policy  in  the  wrong. 
The  situation,  at  the  beginning  of  1859,  was  further  enlivened 
by  the  spirited  speech  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament  at  Turin,  on  January  10th,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  said  :— "This  situation  is  not  free  from 
perils,  since,  while  respecting  the  treaties,  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  cries  of  anguish  arising  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Made 
strong  by  union,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  we 
await  with  prudence  and  resolution  the  decrees  of  Divine 
Providence." 

Attention  was  soon  afterwards  directed  to  the  probability  of 
France  making  common  cause  with  Sardinia,  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  Princess 
Clothilde  on  January  30th  at  Turin.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  of  1859  great  uneasiness  prevailed,  not  least  at  the 
English  Court  where  Queen  Victoria  was  firmly  resolved  to 
spare    no    effort    for    the    preservation    of    peace.  In    his 

customary  new  year's  letter  to  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  had 
made  no  allusion  to  peace  or  war.  But  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters  one  of  the  most  accurate 
of  observers,  had  "  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  contemplates  war,  and  that  it  would  be  against 
Austria  in  Italy,"  There  was  constant  and  anxious  com- 
munication between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Lord  Cowley. 
On  the  7th  of  January  the  Ambassador  wrote  that  Walewski 
had  assured  him  the  previous  day  that  the  "  sense  of  His 
Majesty's  words  had  been  greatly  exaggerated."  The 
Emperor  "  merely  expressed  regret  at  the  present  state  of 
the  relations  between  Austria  and  France."  On  the  same 
day  on  which  Lord  Cowley  wrote,  the  ''Moniteur"  published  the 
following  official  communication : — "Jan.  6th.  Public  opinion 
has  been  agitated  for  some  days  by  alarming  reports  to  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end,  by  declaring 
that  nothing  in  our  diplomatic  relations  authorizes  the  fears 
to  which  these  reports  tend  to  give  birth."  On  January  7th, 
also  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley  on  the  attitude 
England  would  assume  in  the  event  of  war.  The  British 
Government  would  observe  neutrality  at  all  events  and  as 
long  as  possible.  If  Austria  and  France  together  were  willing 
to  improve  the  Legations,  England  would  give  them  moral 
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support,  even  considering  the  reconstitution  of  Central  Italy, 
if   the    people    could    be    improved    without    weakening    the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.        But  beyond  this,  she  would 
not  consent  to  any  alterations  in  the  territorial  arrangements 
of  1815.       On  the   11th,  Lord  Malmesbury  instructed  Lord 
Cowley  that  the   British   Government  would  leave  "all  the 
consequences  of  European  war  on  the  Emperor  if  he  begins 
or  allows  Sardinia  to  begin,"  and  the  next  day  the   English 
Foreign  Minister  spoke  of  the  "folly"  of  Austria  and  said  that 
the    King   of    Sardinia's   speech    could    "only    mean    war." 
English    public    opinion  was  strongly  against  the  aggressor, 
whoever  it  should  be,  and  the  idea  of  war  had  not  yet  become 
at  all  popular  in   Paris.     The  time  was  not  ripe  for  French 
intervention  in  Italy.     A  fresh  development  was  needed.     On 
the  15th  of  January,  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley 
that  he  had  seen  Lafitte,  the  banker,  about  Cavour's  projected 
loan.    Cavour  worked  the  Orsini  gang  by  saying,  "don't  be  such 
fools  as  to  kill  the  only  man  who  can  help  Italy,  but  frighten 
him  into  it."     Lafitte  spoke  of  him  as   "a  desperate  adven- 
turer."    It  was  fortunate  for  the  Queen  and  those  who  were 
working  for  peace  that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  not  Lord  Palmerston.     Both  were,  it  is  true,  ex- 
tremely friendly  with  the  French  Emperor,  but,  whereas  Lord 
Malmesbury  never  allowed  personal  friendship  to  divert  him 
from  the  path  of  a  strictly  "correct"  attitude,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  so  carried  away  by  his  radical  views  on  the  Italian  question 
that  he  encouraged  or  abused  the   Emperor  according  to  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum.    In  November,  1858,  Lord  Palmerston 
had    discussed  with  the   Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Compi^gne, 
the  projected  Italian  campaign  against  Austria;    and,  in  July, 
1859,  he  as  good  as  told  Persigny  that  he  ought  to  break  the 
conditions  of   peace.       Enough    has  been  said  to  shew  how 
seriously  the  situation  on  the  continent,  in  January,  1859,  was 
regarded  at  the  English  Court.    As  Sir  Theodore  Martin  says, 
"the  words  of  the  Emperor  were  sufficient  to  shake  Europe 
from  side  to  side."       "Trade  and  commerce  were  instantly 
affected."     In  the  Roman  States  and  the  Duchies  the  wildest 
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hopes  were  excited.     Cavour,  who  had  hardly  expected  the 
Emperor  to  move  so  soon,  said,  "//  paraH  qve  rEiiipereur 
vent  aller  en  avantr     All  the  Powers  were  loudly  emphatic 
in   their  disapproval  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace.     The 
French   Minister   at    Berlin    was    told    that    if   Austria    were 
attacked  unjustly,  Prussia  would  assist  her.    The  first  breaker 
of  the  peace  would  have  no  more  sympathy  from  Prussia  than 
from  England.    On  the  18th  of  January,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
spoke  as  follows  to  Lord  Cowley,  in  Paris  :— •' What  I  said  to 
M.  de  Cavour  I  repeat  now.  my  sympathies  have  always  been 
and  are  still  with  Italy.     I  regret  that  Lombardy  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  Austria,  but  I  cannot  and  do  not  dispute  the 
right  of  the  latter.     I  respect  existing  treaties.     So  long  as 
Austria   remains  within   her  own  frontiers  she   is  of  course 
mistress  to  do  what  she  pleases.     With  regard  to  Sardinia,  if 
she    provokes    hostilities    unjustly  and   places   herself  in  the 
wrong  she  must  expect  no  support  from  me."     Writing  the 
same   day  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  Consort 
made   some   remarkable  comments  on  the  situation.      After 
referring  to  an  unfounded  fear  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that 
he  (the  Prince)  together  with  his  brother,  the   Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  and   King  Leopold  were  starting  a  German   league 
against    France,    the    Prince    surmises  that  the   Emperor  is 
reckoning  upon  the  moral  support  of  England  with  her  ideas 
about   Italian  freedom,  and  upon  the  dislike  of  both   Russia 
and  Prussia  for  Austria.     Lord  Malmesbury  had  just  told  the 
Prince  of  the  failure  of  Cavour,  **  bankrupt  and  desperate,"  to 
raise  a  loan  for  Sardinia  in  London,  and  the   Prince  remarks 
that  "the  Bourse  is  an  eloquent  preacher  for  peace."     The 
Prince    Consort    continued,      "  Louis     Napoleon    told    Lord 
Clarendon,  at  Compiegne,  that  he  neither  will  nor  can  under- 
take any  reform  or  change  in  Rome  or  with   Rome,  that  even 
Naples  must  be  left  at  peace,  in  order  to  please  the  Russians, 
that  only  Lombardy,  therefore,  is  left  as  a  field  for  political 
action.    Much  of  course  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia, 
and  on  the  extent  of  her  engagements  with   France.      The 
Prince  Consort  was  of  opinion  that  Russia  had  "plotted  and 
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set  on  foot  the  whole  affair,"  and  the  Emperor  himself  made 
a  remarkable  communication  to  Lord  Cowley,  in  Paris,  on 
this  point,  as  quoted  by  the  Ambassador  to  Lord  Malmesbury 
on  the  20th  of  January.  "England,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"informs  me  that  I  ought  to  keep  the  peace,"  "Russia  tells 
me  that  her  desire  is  peace — that  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
country  that  peace  should  be  maintained,  but  that  if,  after 
having  well  weighed  the  matter,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  take 
up  arms,  she  will  give  me  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  by 
placing  such  an  army  on  her  frontier  as  will  hold  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  check."  Yet  the  Emperor  was  still  disinclined  to 
move.  The  army,  for  one  thing,  was  not  ready,  and  there  was 
no  war  feeling  in  the  country.  Thus  a  waiting  policy  was 
imperative.  The  Emperor,  moreover,  was — as  we  have  seen — 
quite  immoveable  on  one  point.  France  would  not  be  on  the 
side  of  the  aggressor  in  the  coming  struggle,  and  Sardinia 
must  remember  this.  Things  certainly  began  to  look  more 
peaceful,  but  Queen  Victoria  was  by  no  means  reassured. 
The  English  Parliament  was  opened  on  February  3rd,  by  the 
Queen  in  person.  Her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
said  that  she  continued  to  receive  from  all  Foreign  Powers 
assurances  of  their  friendly  feelings.  "To  cultivate  and  con- 
firm these  feelings  (the  Queen  continued),  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  faith  of  public  treaties  and  to  contribute,  so  far  as  my  in- 
fluence can  extend,  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace, 
are  the  objects  of  my  unceasing  solicitude."  The  words  just 
quoted  were  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  warning  to  the 
Tuileries ;  and  the  Queen,  who  had  just  told  King  Leopold 
how  strong  the  feeling  against  the  Emperor  was  in  England, 
now  addressed  the  French  Sovereign  in  one  of  those  friendly 
letters  which  were  such  a  feature  during  the  second  Empire. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  In  his  new  year's  letter  to  the  Queen, 
had  announced  in  the  following  terms  the  approaching  family 
alliance  between  France  and  Sardinia : — "/'«t'  a  annoncer  a 
voire  Majeste  que  bientot  un  evenement  heureux  se  passera 
dans  ma  famille.  Le  Prince  Napoleon  va  epouser  la  fille  dti 
Roi  de  Sardaigne.    Ce  mariage  contribuera  Je  n'en  doute  pas, 
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a  creer  a  Vlmperatrice  une  societe  iiitune  et  agreable.''  The 
formal  demand  for  the  Princess's  hand  was  made  on  January 
23rd,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Turin 
on  the  30th,  and  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  English 
Parliament,  Prince  and  Princess  Napoleon  entered  Paris. 
To  this  letter,  announcing  the  approaching  marriage,  the 
Queen  of  course  replied,  and  on  January  20th  the  Emperor 
wrote  again.  He  announced  his  intention  to  refer  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  the  desire  he 
felt  *'to  live  always  on  the  footing  of  a  good  and  sincere 
understanding  with  the  Queen  and  her  Government."  The 
letter  of  the  Queen  on  the  morrow  of  the  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  English  Parliament  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
import.  After  a  reference  to  the  birth  of  her  first  grandson — 
the  present  Emperor  William — the  Queen  continued,  "The 
marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  has  taken  place  sooner  than 
your  Majesty  expected  when  you  last  wrote,  and  the  prompt 
return  of  the  young  married  couple  to  Paris  has  no  doubt  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Empress  and  yourself.  May  this 
realise  in  every  way  those  gentle  affections  and  that  home 
happiness,  which  your  Majesty,  like  ourselves,  so  thoroughly 
appreciates.  What  the  feelings  are  by  which  England  is 
animated  in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  your 
Majesty  will  by  this  time  have  seen  in  the  language  of  all,  who, 
since  the  opening  of  Parliament,  have  given  free  expression  to 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Their  profound  anxiety  on  this 
point  is  equal  to  my  own.  Rarely  has  it  been  given  to  any  man 
so  much  as  to  your  Majesty  to  exercise  upon  the  tranquillity 
and  the  happiness  of  Europe  an  influence  so  personal  and 
so  potent,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  how  much  the 
great  object  which  we  have  in  view  will  depend  upon  the 
course  which  you  may  think  yourself  called  upon  to  take. 
Your  Majesty  has  now  an  opportunity,  either  by  listening  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  by  shewing  to  the 
world  your  intention  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  faithful  obser- 
vance of  treaties,  of  calming  the  apprehensions  of  Europe,  and 
of  restoring  its  confidence  in  the  pacific  policy  of  your  Majesty, 
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or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  lending  an  ear  to  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  creating  confusion,  of  involving  Europe  in  a  vi^ar,. 
whose  extent  and  duration  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee, 
and  which,  whatever  glory  it  may  add  to  the  arms  of  France, 
cannot  but  interfere  materially  with  her  internal  prosperity 
and    financial    credit.     1  am  satisfied  your   Majesty  will  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  which  alone  induces  me 
to  write  thus  unreservedly  to  your  Majesty;  and  if  anything 
could  add  to  the  sorrow  with  which  I  should  view  the  renewal 
of  war  in  Europe,  it  would  be  to  see  your  Majesty  entering 
upon  a  course,  with  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  England 
to   associate    herself.      These  feelings  have   always,  I   know, 
been  shared  by  your  Majesty,  and  of  this  your  last  letter  of 
the  20th  gives  me  a  fresh  and  very  satisfactory  proof."     This 
very    candid — not   to    say  stern — letter  of  advice,  had  great 
weight  with  the  Emperor,  and  from  its  receipt  we  may  date  a 
fresh   impetus   to  the   pacific   note  the   Emperor  had   lately 
sounded.       This  peaceful  impetus  found  expression  at  once  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne — as  the  Queen  no  doubt  hoped 
would  be  the  result  of  her  letter — and  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment at  Turin. 

We  must  here  for  a  moment  return  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  debate  on  the  address,  both  sides  of  the  House, 
not  excepting  Lord  Palmerston,  strongly  discountenanced  war. 
Lord  Granville,  who  remarked  that  the  Emperor's  words  on 
January  1st  "  might  have  meant  everything  or  they  might  have 
meant  nothing  at  all,"  recommended  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
very  policy  of  peace  which  his  conservative  opponents  in  office 
were  consistently  pursuing.  This  attitude  of  the  English 
Parliament  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  Tuileries.  The 
Emperor  probably  felt  his  resolve  to  preserve  peace  for  the 
present  considerably  strengthened.  On  February  5th,  Count 
Buol  sent  a  circular  to  the  Austrian  Ministers  at  all  the 
German  Courts,  excepting— surely  inadvertently — Prussia,  to 
feel  the  way  towards  an  Austro- Prussian  alliance.  Two  days 
later,  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  Sovereign  in 
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person  *    In  the  eagerly  awaited  "  Discours  "  from  the  throne^ 
the  Sovereign  referred  to  the  "vague  anxiety,"  ''the  distrust 
and    alarm"    which    had    "possessed  themselves  of  certain 
minds  and  shaken  public  confidence."      -L'Empire  c'est  la 
Paix,"  the  Emperor  repeated,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be 
disturbed  except  for  the  defence  of  great  national  interests. 
Although  the  condition  of  Italy  required  foreign  troops  to  keep 
order,  this  was  not  a  sufficient  motive  for  believing  in  war. 
Peace,  he  hoped,  would  not  be  disturbed.     The  Emperor  con- 
cluded,   "When  sustained  by  popular  sentiment  and  desire 
one  ascends  the  steps  of  a  throne,  he  rises,  by  the  gravest  of 
responsibiHties,  above  that  meanest  of  regions  where  vulgar 
interests  are  at  war,  and  has  for  his  initial  motives,  as  well  as 
for  his  final  judges,  God,  his  conscience  and  posterity."     The 
Emperor  next  set  himself  to  the  task  of  replying  fully  to  the 
letter  of   Queen   Victoria.      Writing  from   the   Tuileries   on 
February  14th,  the  Emperor  spoke  first  of  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  the  Empress  and  himself  in  the  birth  of  the   Princess 
Royal's  son — the  present  Emperor  William — and  continued  : 
"  It  is  always  with  gratitude  that  I  receive  the  counsels  which 
your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  give  me,  for  I  appreciate  the  noble 
and  friendly  sentiments  from  which  they  spring,  but  I   would, 
at  the  same  time,  ask  permission  to  tell  you  frankly  what  the 
state  of  matters  is.     The  story  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  months  is  not  a  little  curious. 

"In  the  course  of  last  summer  I  received  from  Italy,  and 
particularly  from  Sardinia,  confidential  communications,  which 
told  me  that  the  disquietude  of  Italy  was  such  as  could  not 
fail  ere  long  to  lead  to  insurrections.  These  were  only  pre- 
vented from  breaking  out  by  the  counsels  of  Piedmont ; 
nevertheless,  the  Sardinian  Government  intimated  to  me  that 
it  would  be  difficult  long  to  maintain  this  state  of  things,  with- 

*  A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
appeared  in  Paris  with  the  title  "  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III  et 
ritalie."  The  pamphlet  recommended  an  Italian  Confederation  and 
the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy,  for  which  foreign  help  would  be 
necessary  and  possibly  a  war  undertaken  by  France  to  anticipate 
revolution.  This  pamphlet  was  believed,  not  without  reason,  to 
reflect  the  yi^Ny§  of  the  Emperor  h  rpself, 
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out  holding  out  to  the  just  complaints  which  reached  it  a  hope 
of  early  redress  ;  that  the  position  was  one  of  so  much  tension, 
that  Piedmont  would  not  draw  back,  even  if  it  saw  the  way  to 
do  so,  from  a  war  with  Austria.  I  replied  that  I  had  always 
felt  warmly  for  Italy,  but  that  my  first  duty  was  to  my  country 
and  to  its  interests  ;  that  the  traditional  policy  of  France  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  exclusive  influence  of  Austria  in 
Italy  ;  that,  nevertheless,  my  Government  could  not  encourage 
an  aggressive  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Piedmont,  nor 
support  her  in  a  struggle  in  which  right  would  not  be  upon 
her  side,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  rely  upon 
being  vigorously  backed,  either  if  attacked  by  Austria,  or  if  she 
became  involved  by  this  Power  in  a  just  and  lawful  w'ar. 

'^ These  pourparlers  came  to  nothing  {n'eurent  pas  d'autres 
suites)  ;  but  towards  November  last,  either  because  the  un- 
popular measures  taken  by  Austria  in  Italy  had  roused  men's 
minds,  or  because  indiscreet  language  had  been  held  at  Turin, 
or,  finally,  because  a  certain  party  had  found  its  interest  in 
disquieting  public  opinion,  certain  it  is  that  all  at  once  rumours 
of  war  were  spread  on  every  side,  founded  both  upon  the  con- 
dition of  people's  minds  in  Italy,  and  upon  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  Austria.  In  the  hope  of  calming  these  appre- 
hensions, I  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  the  Moniteur  that 
there  was  nothing  in  our  relations  with  Foreign  Powers  to 
justify  such  fears.  Notvvithstanding  this,  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  real  panic,  everything  continued  to  be  construed 
in  a  warlike  sense.  The  conciliatory  words  to  M.  Hiibner,  the 
despatch  to  Marseilles  of  six  batteries  (without  men  or  horses) 
destined  for  Algeria,  the  construction,  as  an  experiment,  of 
ten  gunboats,  carrying  each  one  gun,  the  armament  of  two 
troopships  for  the  Algerine  service,  the  purchase  of  some 
thousands  of  artillery-horses  to  bring  their  number  up  to  the 
peace  footing — finally,  the  progress  made  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  artillery  equipment  begun  two  years  before — these 
were  what  were  taken  as  so  many  warlike  symptoms  ;  and, 
although  there  was  in  fact  nothing  more,  the  persuasion  to 
the  contrary  is  so  general,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
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persuade  the  public  in  France  and  abroad,  that  I  am  not  even 
now  making  immense  preparations  for  war.  And  yet,  at  this 
very  time,  simple  prudence  seems  to  me  to  enjoin  that  I  should 
do  much  more ;  for  on  the  one  side  I  cannot  blind  myself  to 
the  ill-will  that  surrounds  me,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  last 
month  I  have  been  urgently  appealed  to  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  mass  20,000  men  upon  the  Alps,  ready  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  in  case  of  his  being  attacked  by  the  Austrians. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  in  no  way  responsible  either  for  the  appre- 
hensions or  for  the  agitation  now  on  foot,  and  I  can  regard 
them  with  indifference.  But  what  wounds  me  deeply  as  a 
man  and  as  a  Sovereign  is  to  see  that  a  mere  rumour  of  war, 
vague  and  undefined,  is  sufficient  to  raise  doubts  of  my 
moderation,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  charge  of  ambition  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  with  complications  beyond  the  Alps 
staring  us  in  the  face,  people  seem  to  deny  to  France  by 
anticipation  the  influence  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  rank 
among  nations,  as  well  as  by  her  history.  In  presence  of  an 
imaginary  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which 
touches  our  frontiers,  all  Germany  seems  of  a  mind  to  enter 
into  a  league  against  France,  and  to  dispute  even  her  most 
legitimate  action.  Did  Germany  intervene  in  our  embroilment 
with  Russia?  Or  did  Europe  intervene  when  Germany 
upheld  the  cause  of  Holstein  against  Denmark  ? 

•'  I  admit  to  your  Majesty  that  this  attitude  of  Germany  sets 
me  thinking  deeply,  and  that  I  see  in  it  great  danger  for  the 
future,  for  I  shall  always  respect  the  Treaties.  I  know  that 
they  cannot  be  changed  except  by  general  assent  ;  but  respect 
for  treaties  does  not  run  counter  to  my  duty,  which  is  to  follow 
always  the  policy  that  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  honour 
and  the  interests  of  my  country. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  the  alliance  with  your  Majesty 
will  always  be  maintained.  Two  great  countries  may  remain 
friends,  although  their  interest  in  all  questions  may  not  be 
identical,  provided  the  action  of  each  shall  have  been  settled 
by  a  preliminary  understanding,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  its  political  interests. 
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Your  Majesty  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  this  long  letter.  But 
I  felt  bound  to  lay  all  my  thoughts  before  you,  and  you  will 
see  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  my  desire  to  find  myself  in  accord 
with  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  great  value  I  attach  to  your 
opinion  and  advice. 

I  beg  you  to  recall  me  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Prince, 
and  to  believe  in  the  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  sincere 
friendship  with  which  I  am 

Your  Majesty's  good  brother  and  friend, 

NAPOLEON." 

Palace  of  the  Ttiileries,  14th  February,  1859. 

Count  Walewski,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
found  his  policy  for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  war  and  had,  all  along, 
sent  instructions  in  that  sense  to  the  Prince  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne  at  Turin.  The  French  Ambassador,  receiving  very 
different  views  direct  from  his  Imperial  Master,  went  to  Paris 
for  advice  and  came  back  to  his  post  with  this  conviction  on 
his  lips: — **  Non  seulement  nous  prendrons  la  premiere  occasion 
a  faire  la  guerre,  mais  nous  chercherons  uii  pretexted 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  had  of  course  reached  Turin,  and  great  was  the 
wrath  occasioned  in  that  hotbed  of  intrigue  by  its  peaceful 
sentiments.  But  the  Emperor  was  getting  ready  for  the  war 
which  he  would  not  provoke.  Instructions  were  sent  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  the  French  prefects  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  war.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  horizon 
was  clear,  and  so  Cavour  and  his  Master  were  furious.  The 
King^^ote  to  the  Emperor  to  the  effect  that  if  France  now 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Italy  it  would  be  worse  than  Novara. 
He  would  resign  his  crown,  like  Charles  Albert — his  father — 
and  let  the  world  know  why.  Meanwhile,  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  having  been  approached  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
as  to  his  neutrality,  in  case  of  war,  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  Prince  Albert  recommended  "a  state  of 
preparation,"  with  '*free  discussion  in  the  Press  upon  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  designs,"  commenting  on  the  effect  pro- 
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duced  by  English  public  opinion,  now  united  in  condemnation 
of  war,  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  his  letter  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to 
England  being  able  to  keep  "permanently  out  of  the  struggle" 
in  Italy.  But,  besides  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  his  mani- 
fest leanings  to  Italy,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  spoiling  for 
a  fight,  there  was  another  personal  element  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
one.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  just  completed  ten 
years  on  the  throne.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  had.  set 
his  iron  heel  on  the  turbulent  Viennese,  and  had  had  the 
militant  Hungarians  crushed  for  him  by  the  Czar.  His 
Government,  under  Schwarzenberg,  was  sternly,  if  wisely,  re- 
actionary, reviving  the  traditions  of  the  great  Metternich,  and 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  impudence  from  a  small  state  like 
Sardinia.  For  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  1859,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  youth  and  military  ardour,  was  a  very  different 
factor  in  the  situation  from  the  Francis  Joseph  of  to-day. 
There  was  the  same  rugged  determination  and  devotion  to 
duty,  the  same  self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his 
heterogeneous  Empire,  but  not  the  ripened  w^isdom,  chastened 
judgment  and  the  strong  moderation  of  to-day.  The  young 
soldier  of  1859  was  not  the  man  of  many  and  bitter  humilia- 
tions and  the  most  poignant  domestic  sorrows,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  these  later  years  guiding  his  peoples  to  constitutional 
liberty  through  many  and  perilous  crises  by  the  beneficent 
exercise  of  his  personal  sway.  If  the  Austrian  Emperor  was 
himself  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with  by  Sardinia  at  the 
beginning  of  1859,  no  less  so  were  his  Ministers  and  his  army. 
Count  Buol  had  been  Ambassador  at  Turin  and  had  doubtless 
not  forgotten  the  experiences  of  1848,  when  Charles  Albert 
invaded  Lombardy  with  such  startling  suddenness.  The 
Austrian  army,  reorganised  and  confident  of  success,  was  led 
by  men  as  eager,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  French  for  active 
service,  some  of  whom  talked  openly  of  marching  to  Turin,  if 
not  to  Paris.  In  January,  Austrian  troops  were  hurried  into 
Lombardy  in  large  numbers  and  eventually  up  to  the  Ticino, 
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which  naturally  irritated  Sardinia.  The  Austrians  did  not 
intend  to  be  taken  by  surprise  as  in  1848,  and  they  were  ready 
to  crush  Piedmont  before  France  could  come  to  the  rescue. 
Queen  Victoria  had,  as  we  have  seen,  spoken  very  plainly  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  her  desire  to  prevent  hostilities, 
and  she  now,  therefore,  addressed  herself  with  like  purpose  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  word  of 
this  intervention  came  from  Paris,  where  Walewski — a  strong 
advocate  for  peace — said  that  the  Emperor  would  accept  the 
mediation  of  England.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  accordingly 
put  down  briefly  in  writing  the  heads  of  a  possible  arrange 
ment,  and  he  suggested  that  Lord  Cowley  should  undertake 
the  mission  to  Vienna.  There  was  a  little  delay  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  willingness  of  Austria  to  receive  advances  from 
England,  for  as  the  Prince  Consort,  writing  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  on  February  8th,  wisely  observed,  "the  great 
point  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  must  be  not  to  assume  the  position 
of  mediators  without  being  sure  that  we  are  accepted  as  such 
by  both  parties."  This  uncertainty  was  soon  removed,  and 
Lord  Cowley  started  for  Vienna,  bearing  an  autograph  letter 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The 
Queen  said  that  having  anxiously  weighed  the  circumstances 
by  which  peace  seemed  to  be  threatened,  she  could  find 
nothing  in  them  which  ought  not  to  be  surmounted  by  diplo- 
matic wisdom.  "  The  state  of  Italy,"  her  Majesty  said,  "is 
what  really  constitutes  the  danger  by  which  we  are  threatened  ; 
but  even  this  danger  would  not  be  such  as  to  imperil  the 
general  tranquillity  but  for  the  existence  of  an  antagonism 
excited  by  the  engagements,  real  or  supposed,  of  Austria  and 
France."  It  was  of  course  difficult,  the  Queen  added,  for  a 
great  Power  to  take  an  initiative  which  might  seem  to  imply 
weakness  or  concession,  and  it  was  as  the  mutual  friend  of 
both  Sovereigns,  and  having  no  personal  interest,  that  she 
tendered  her  good  offices.  Just  at  this  time  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell  resolved  to  question  the  Government 
on  its  Italian  policy,  but  happily  neither  of  them  said  anything 
in  the   Hows?  to  weaken  the  hand?  of  Ministers  who  were 
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striving  to  keep  the  peace.  Mr.  Disraeli,  replying  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  announced  that  he  was  led  to  believe  from  com- 
munications he  had  received  that  before  long  the  Roman 
States  would  be  evacuated  by  both  the  French  and  Austrian 
troops,  and  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  remembered  that  Austria  was  then 
occupying  Ancona,  and  France,  of  course,  Rome.  Mr.  Disraeli 
asked  that  no  more  should  be  said,  and  his  words  on  this 
occasion  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  "Sir,"  the  Minister 
said,  "the  proceedings  and  debates  of  this  House  are  nicely 
scanned  in  foreign  countries,  and  expressions  used  in  our 
freedom  of  discussion  are  very  often  subjected  to  interpreta- 
tions which  the  speakers  themselves  never  contemplated.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  might  be  the  effect  at  this  moment 
of  a  heated  debate  or  an  indiscreet  phrase."  Lord  John 
Russell  alone  spoke  after  this  appeal,  and  it  was  only  to 
make  the  cautious  and  wise  observation  that  for  Italy  negotia- 
tion would  be  better  than  war.  Prussia  was  still  very  fidgety, 
and  kept  appealing  to  England,  and  especially  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  for  advice.  The  Prince  again  counselled  "a  waiting 
attitude."  Lord  Cowley  found  Vienna  conciliatory,  the  Pope 
did  not  refuse  to  entertain  the  proposals  put  forth  by  England, 
— at  the  suggestion,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French — and  last,  but  not  least,  the  French  Senate  refused 
a  big  budget  for  the  war.  The  prospects  of  peace  being  pre- 
served were  distinctly  encouraging,  and  the  war  party  at  Turin 
began  to  be  proportionately  alarmed.  There  were  well- 
accredited  rumours  of  fresh  threats  of  assassination  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  if  he  drew  back,  which  threats  Cavour  was 
believed  to  have  turned  to  his  purpose  already,  and  it  was 
even  reported  that  one  of  Count  Rossi's  murderers  had  been 
to  Paris  on  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  from  Italy.  As 
Lord  Acton  has  said  "The  crime  of  Orsini  was  skilfully  turned 
to  account."  When  appealed  to  by  M.  de  Villamarina,  the 
Sardinian  Ambassador,  the  Emperor  put  him  off  with  the 
remark,  "iVe  voiis  offensez  pas — ceci  ii'ahoutira  a  rien,"' 
Prince  Napoleon,  however,  shewed  sq  much  dis$?^tisfaction  at 
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the  peaceful  outlook  that  he  was  retired  from  his  Ministry  of 
Algeria  and  the  Colonies  on  March  7th,  and  M.  Rouher 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Two  days  earlier,  the  Moniteur  had 
published  a  most  reassuring  note.  "  In  face  of  the  anxieties, 
ill-founded  as  we  Hke  to  believe,''  said  the  official  journal,  "  by 
which  people  have  been  disturbed  in  Piedmont,  the  Emperor 
has  promised  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  defend  him  against  any 
-aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria ;  he  has  promised  nothing 
more,  and  people  know  that  he  will  keep  his  word.  Is  there 
any  hint  of  war  in  that?  Since  when  has  it  become  contrary 
to  prudence  to  foresee  more  or  less  proximate  difficulties  and 
to  calculate  all  their  consequences?"  "Is  it  not  time  to 
•enquire  when  an  end  will  be  put  to  these  vague  and  absurd 
rumours,  spread  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  by  the 
Press,  and  everywhere  pointing  out  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  public  credulity  as  inciting  to  war,  and  throwing  upon  him 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  disquietudes  and  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Europe?  .  ...  To  study  questions  is  not  to 
create  them ;  nor  will  turning  attention  from  them  be  to 
summarise  or  to  settle  them.  For  that  matter,  the  examination 
•of  these  questions  has  passed  into  the  region  of  diplomacy, 
and  no  one  is  authorised  to  believe  that  the  result  will  be  un- 
favourable to  the  consolidation  of  the  public  peace.''  Lord 
■Cowley  returned  from  Vienna  with  a  very  workable  basis  for 
negotiation.  Austria  was  not  unreasonable  in  the  least.  But 
before  he  had  completed  his  mission,  the  idea  of  negotiation 
bad  taken  a  fresh  impetus,  and  from  a  somewhat  unexpected 
•quarter.  The  Emperor  Alexander  made  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  a  congress  of  five  Powers,  excluding  Sardinia,  to  settle 
the  Italian  question.  This  proposal,  emanating  from  the  Czar, 
at  once  received  the  warm  support  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Communications  had  no  doubt  passed  between  the  two  Emperors 
before  Russia  came  forward  with  this  idea  of  a  Congress. 
The  Moniteur  announced  the  new  recipe  on  March  22nd, 
in  the  following  terms : — "  Russia  has  proposed  a  Congress 
with  a  view  of  preventing  complications  which  might  arise  from 
the  condition  of  Italy,  and  which  would  be  likely  to  disturb  the 
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peace  of  Europe.     This  Congress,  composed  of  plenipotentiaries 
from    France,    Austria,    Ensjland,    Prussia,    and    Russia,    would 
assemble   in  a  neutral    city.     The  Government  of  the  Emperor 
has    signified   its   adhesion    to    the    proposition    of   the    Cabmet 
of    St.    Petersburg.      The    Cabinets    of    London,    Vienna,   and 
Berlin   have    not    yet    replied    officially."     Two    days    later    the 
Moniteur  was  able   to  announce    the  assent   of  the  Cabinets  of 
London  and  Berlin,  and  the  next  day  that  of  Vienna.     To  this 
last    announcement    the    official    journal    added    the    somewhat 
puzzling    information    that    Count    Cavour    had    left    Turin    for 
Paris    by  invitation    of  the    Emperor.       Cavour,  as    a   matter  of 
fact,  had   written    to    Prince    Napoleon    on    the    uncomfortably 
peaceful  outlook,  and  despatched  Count  Nigra  with  a  letter  from 
Victor   Emmanuel   to  the   Emperor  complaining   of  Walewski's 
language  to  the    French  Ambassador  at  Turin.       The   Emperor 
was  told  that  this  was  calculated  to  create  profound  discourage- 
ment, or  to  drive  the  King  to  some  desperate  act.     Hence  the 
Emperor's  summons  to  Cavour.     The  Sardinian  Minister  arrived 
in  Paris  on  March  25th,  and  soon  saw  Walewski,  by  whom  he 
was  told  that  the  Emperor  had  said  he  was  determined  not  to 
quarrel  with  Austria  or  interfere  other  than   peaceably  in  Italy. 
Cavour  went  so  far  as  to  allege  that  he  had  been  urged  by  the 
Emperor  to  take  the  initiative,  and  in  his  angry  disappointment 
declared,  after  seeing  the  Minister,  that  if  he  were  now  thrown 
over  after  all  the  national  excitement  and  expenditure,  and   his 
own    Parliamentary  speeches,  he  would    go    back    that    night   to- 
Turin  and  resign.     The  King,  he  said,  would  of  course  abdicate, 
and  he  himself  would  go  to  America  and  publish  his  documents. 
His  wrath  was  not  very  surprising  when  we  remember  that   he 
had    been    scheming    ever   since   the    interview   of    Plombi^res,. 
"that  vast   intrigue,"  as   Lord  Acton  calls  it,   "of  the   party  of 
national  union  in  Central  Italy  by  which  the  popular  insurrections, 
were   organised  which    broke   out   simultaneously  with    the  war, 
and   by  which  one   part    of  the    French  designs  was  effectually 
baffled."     Cavour  was  nearly  leaving  Paris  without  attempting  ta 
see  the  Emperor.     He  did,  however,  see  the  Emperor  more  than 
once,  and  was  received,  says  his  biographer,  M.  de  Mazade,  "with 
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the  same  cordiality  and  frankness  as  at  Plombieres."  He  learnt 
in  Paris  society  that  the  Emperor's  task  was  hedged  round  by 
difficulties  ''which,"  to  quote  again  from  M.  de  Mazade,  "might 
be  unexpectedly  brought  to  an  end  by  Austria,  should  that 
country  be  so  kind  to  him  as  to  commit  some  fault  of  impa- 
tience or  precipitation."  Meanwhile  Pelissier  had  made  in 
London,  on  March  1 8th,  the  formal  suggestion  of  a  Congress. 
The  Derby  Cabinet  considered  the  question  the  next  day,  and 
decided  upon  four  points,  as  follows : — Evacuation,  reform, 
security  for  Sardinia,  and  substitute  for  treaties  of  1847, 
Sardinia  should  disarm,  Austria  publicly  declare  that  she  would 
not  attack  Sardinia,  and  join  with  France  in  guaranteeing  that 
State.  Sardinia  was  to  be  left  out  of  the  Congress ;  if  not, 
then  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma  (five  more 
votes)  would  have  had  to  come  in  too.  This  last  suggestion  was 
the  answer  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Opposition.  The  Russians 
announced  about  this  time  that  they  would  prefer  a  Congress 
(not  conference)  to  which  the  Secretaries  of  State  themselves 
should  go.  D'Azeglio,  on  behalf  of  Sardinia,  assented  to  a 
suggestion  of  Lord  Malmesbury  that  envoys  from  Italian  States 
might  be  heard,  but  not  sit  in  the  Council.  M.  Thiers  made 
rather  a  remarkable  comment  at  this  juncture  in  a  letter  of  the 
22nd  March,  when  he  said,  "This  Congress  gives  to  the  Italian 
question  a  body  and  a  soul,  a  real  political  existence,  hitherto 
always  disputed,  and  rightly  so,  by  Austria."  However,  it  all 
came  to  nothing,  after  much  labour  and  agitation.  Austria 
would  only  take  part  if  no  territorial  questions  were  entertained, 
and  the  objects  were  merely  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  Roman 
reform,  and  the  assurance  of  lesser  States  from  attack  from 
within  or  without — the  veriest  irony  in  face  of  the  Sardinian 
designs.  The  Emperor  did  indeed  express  the  opinion  through 
Walewski  that  the  Congress  might  make  peace  minus  Sardinia  ; 
but  as  Austria  insisted  on  Sardinian  disarmament,  and  Cavour 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  matters  were  at  a  deadlock. 
But  there  was  yet  another  ray  of  hope.  Austria  suggested  a 
general  disarmament.  Lord  Cowley,  in  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor   Napoleon,  strongly  urged   peace,  and   they  agreed   to 
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include  Sardinia  and  the  Italian  States  in  the  Congress. 
Cavour  actually  agreed  to  the  general  disarmament  if  arranged 
in  Congress,  but  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
wanted  the  disarmament  before  the  Congress,  both  parties  in 
England  still  strongly  favouring  peace.  On  April  i8th  Lord 
Clarendon  made  a  most  "  correct "  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  three  years 
earlier.  At  that  time  Cavour  distinctly  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Rattazzi  that  Clarendon  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  (Cavour's) 
policy.  In  fact,  Cavour  built  more  hopes  on  Lord  Clarendon 
than  upon  any  other  English  Minister.  The  speech  of  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  i8th  was 
in  quite  an  opposite  sense,  and  unexceptionable  in  character. 
"Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lombardy  may  be  annexed,"  he 
said,  "  to  Piedmont,  but  I  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  soon  prove  more  distasteful  to  the  Lombards  than  even 
their  union  with  Austria.''  "Great  dissensions  would  arise. 
There  is  between  the  Lombard  and  the  Piedmontese  no  affinity, 
not  even  that  of  language.''  "I  believe  that  the  bubble  of 
Italian  unity  has  burst."  Lord  Clarendon,  of  whom  by  the  way 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  retains  a  very  high  opinion,  was  indeed  at  this 
time  quite  in  sympathy  with  Lord  Malmesbury's  Italian  policy,  and 
tried  to  restrain  the  ebullitions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Mr,  Gladstone.  But  soon  came  the  startling  news 
that  Count  Buol  had  despatched  to  Turin  on  April  19th,  by  Baron 
Kellersberg,  a  demand  to  Sardinia  to  disarm  within  three  days. 
If  this  demand,  which  was  delivered  at  Turin  on  the  23rd,  were 
not  complied  with,  an  Austrian  army  would  march  on  Turin. 
The  English  Government  immediately  protested  againt  an 
Austrian  invasion  of  Sardinian  territory,  and  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on  the  25th,  spoke  of 
the  latest  move  of  Austria  as  a  criminal  step.  English  public 
opinion  instantly  underwent  a  marked  change.  As  the  Prince 
Consort  said,  writing  on  April  27th  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  "At  one  stroke  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  turned 
public  opinion  here  against  Austria."   On  the  previous  day  Count 
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Walewski  declared  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  that  if  Sardinia  were 
invaded,  France  would  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  herself.  It  was  the  first  the  French  Chambers  had  heard 
of  the  situation.  Walewski  made  a  statement  of  the  negotiations, 
and  Baroche  laid  down  his  two  proposals  for  men  and  money 
— 500  millions  of  francs.  The  Due  de  Morny  explained  that 
the  war  would  be  localised,  and  was  a  purely  Italian  question. 
The  opposition  "  Cinq  "  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  Jules 
Favre  was  in  favour  of  the  war,  Henon  against  it,  and  OUivier, 
as  he  says  himself,  was  perplexed.  His  devotion  to  Italy  led 
him  to  rejoice  at  the  chance  of  seeing  it  free  and  united,  but 
Piedmontese  unity  was  repugnant  to  him ;  a  republican  con- 
federation was  his  ideal.  The  "Cinq"  voted  neither  way. 
On  March  6th,  when  Lord  Cowley  was  in  Vienna,  the 
Russian  Government  had  made  it  known  at  Turin  that 
France  had  assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  Congress.  Lord 
Derby  not  unnaturally  protested  that  the  Russian  proposal 
tended  to  prevent  Lord  Cowley's  success  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  complained  that  the  English  Premier  had 
spoken  against  the  proposed  Congress.  In  April,  the  English 
Government  questioned  the  French  Government  as  to  a 
rumoured  treaty  with  Russia,  such  being  incompatible  with  the 
Anglo-French  alliance.  The  Times,  on  the  28th  of  this  month, 
charged  Russia  and  France  with  having  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty.  Prince  Gortschakoff  declared  that  no  arrangement 
existed  hostile  to  England,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  told 
Lord  Malmesbury,  through  Lord  Cowley,  that  all  Russia  had 
promised  him  was  a  "benevolent  neutrality,"  with  the  assistance 
of  a  force  on  the  Galician  frontier.  This  advance  speedily 
took  place.  A  force  of  60,000  men  under  General  Liidens  was 
ordered  to  the  frontier.  It  soon  became  clear  that  this  was 
the  utmost  France  could  expect  from  the  Czar.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  began  to  cross  the  Ticino,  and  the 
die  was  cast.  There  were  now  40,000  French  troops  in  Piedmont, 
and  Marshal  Canrobert  and  General  Paraguay  d'Hilliers  had 
reached  Turin.  Yet  diplomacy  had  hardly  spoken  its  last  word. 
On   April    28th,   Lord    A.  Loftus    wrote   from    Vienna   to   Lord 
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Malmesbury,  that    Count    Buol    had    spoken    to    him    on    the 
question  of  the  Italian  States  in  the  Congress.       The  Austrian 
Minister  said   that    Naples,  Modena,  and   the    Pope  declined  to 
send  representatives,  and  added,  significantly,  "but  I  may  plainly 
tell   you   that  we  can  never  consent   to  sit    in  a    Congress  with 
Sardinia.''     Austria,  having  actually  invaded  Sardinian   territory, 
now  accepted  the  offer  of   England  for  arbitration,  and  France, 
not    unnaturally,  refused.       The    French    Government,  however, 
proposed  the  joint  mediation  of  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to 
which  suggestion  the    English    Government  replied  by  asking  if 
Russia  were  neutral   or  a  party.     The  article  in  the   Tt7?ies  had 
roused  the  British  Lion.     Lord  Palmerston,  in  Opposition,  now 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that    France  was  right  on  all  points,  the 
Emperor  was  "honourable,"  he  was  useful  to  get  Austria  out  of 
Italy,  and    Prussia  had  no  right  to  interfere.       Lord   Clarendon 
took  exactly  the  opposite  line,  and   Lord  John  Russell,  in  view 
of  his  city  seat,  was  very  moderate.     Austria  had   now   110,000 
men    on    Sardinian    soil,   and    the    French    force    soon   reached 
119,000. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  the  King  of  Sardinia  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  "  The  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  my  generous  ally,  will  fight  the  fight  of 
liberty  and  justice  with  my  soldiers.''  The  next  day  Victor 
Emmanuel  left  Alessandria  to  assume  command  of  the  army. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Emperor  Napolt^on  told  the  French 
Chambers  that  the  Government  had  warned  Austria  since  the 
26th  of  7\pril,  that  if  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Piedmont,  France  would  be  obliged  to  consider  this  invasion  of 
an  allied  country  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  entry  of  the 
Austrian  troops  into  Sardinian  territory  on  the  29th,  had  con- 
stituted Austria  in  a  state  of  war  against  France.  The  Emperor 
the  same  day  declared  in  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  having  invaded  Sardinia  had 
declared  war  against  France.  '^The  Emperor  to  the  French 
peojile,"  the  proclamation  ran,  '-Austria,  in  sending  her  armv 
upon  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  declares 
war  upon  us.       Thus   she  violates  justice   and    the   treaties,  and 
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threatens  our  frontiers.  All  the  great  Powers  have  protested 
against  this  aggression.  Piedmont  having  accepted  conditions 
which  ought  to  ensure  peace,  people  ask  what  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  invasion  : — because  Austria  has  brought 
things  to  this' extremity,  that  either  she  must  rule  up  to  the 
Alps,  or  Italy  be  free  to  the  Adriatic,  for  in  that  country  every 
nook   of  land  which   remains  independent    is  a  danger  for  her 

power "      ''I  wish   for  no  conquest,"  the  manifesto  went 

on  to  say,  "  but  I  do  wish  to  maintain  firmly  my  national  and 
traditional  poHcy.  I  observe  the  treaties  on  condition  that 
they  are  not  violated  in  my  despite.  I  respect  the  territory 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  Powers ;  but  I  boldly  avow  my 
sympathy  for  a  people  whose  history  is  mingled  with  our  own, 
and  which  groans  beneath  foreign  oppression."  "The  object  of 
this  war,"  he  continued,  "is  to  restore  Italy  to  herself,  not  to 
change  her  master."  '"We  are  not  going  to  Italy  to  foment 
disorder  nor  to  unsettle  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father,  whom 
we  have  replaced  upon  his  throne,  but  to  withdraw  it  from  that 
foreign  pressure  which  burdens  the  entire  peninsula,  and  to 
assist  in  basing  order  there  on  satisfied  legitimate  interests."... 
"  I  am  about  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I  leave 
in  France  the  Empress  and  my  son.  Seconded  by  the  experience 
and  intelligence  of  the  last  surviving  brother  of  the  Emperor, 
she  will  be  able  to  prove  herself  equal  to  her  mission.  .  .  .  " 
"  Providence  will  bless  our  efforts,  for  the  cause  which  relies  on 
justice,  humanity,  the  love  of  country  and  of  independence,  is 
holy  in  the  sight  of  God." 

This  manifesto  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
in  France  in  favour  of  the  war.  Yet  the  risks  were  great,  and  the 
Emperor  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  them.  As  soon  as 
French  troops  passed  into  Piedmont,  Prussia  ordered  mobilisation, 
the  Southern  German  States  became  clamorous  to  fight  in  support 
of  Austria,  while  England  strengthened  her  fleet  and  established 
volunteers.  With  the  vast  German  mobilisation,  70,000  Danish 
troops  out,  and  100,000  Swiss,  Russia  with  200,000  men  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  England  hurrying  forward  naval  preparations, 
the  state  of  Europe  was  sufficiently  alarming.     Belgium  was  the 
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only  country  perfectly  quiet.  England  was,  of  course,  entirely- 
neutral  in  the  contest,  Lord  Derby  being  in  power.  The 
French  Government  knew  of  the  disposition  of  the  German 
States  towards  Austria,  and  that  Russia,  whatever  happened,  was 
unwilling  to  see  Austria  humbled.  The  French  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  was  informed  that  not  only  would  no  territorial  change 
by  the  war  be  favoured  by  Russia,  but  also  no  heavy  sacrifices 
inflicted  upon  Austria.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  therefore 
naturally  extremely  desirous  of  localising  the  war,  and  Russia 
in  her  "benevolence''  supported  him.  The  Russo-French  '''■mot 
d'ordre,''  observed  the  Prince  Consort,  a  little  later,  is  ^'localiser 
la  guerre.^' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Malmesbury  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  British  Ministers  at  the  German  Courts,  urging  non- 
intervention in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and  Austria. 
A  copy  of  this  circular  was  sent  to  Paris,  but,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  long  afterwards  discovered,  it  never  reached  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Neither  Lord  Cowley  or  Walewski  had  ever 
mentioned  this  document  to  the  Emperor.  Walewski  possibly- 
suppressed  it  as  tending  to  remove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
war  he  so  cordially  disliked.  Walewski  and  Malmesbury  had 
just  learnt  that  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  to  be  mobilised. 
The  circular  issued  by  Lord  Malmesbury  redounds  so  greatly  tcv 
the  credit  of  the  English  Ministry,  that  it  shall  be  quoted  at 
length  here. 

"Foreign   Office,  May  2,  1859. 

"Sir, — I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
witness,  with  great  anxiety,  the  disposition  shown  by  the  States 
of  Germany  to  enter  at  once  into  a  contest  with  France.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  perceive  that  at  the  present 
moment  Germany  has  any  grounds  for  declaring  war  against 
that  Power,  and  still  less  would  the  Confederation,  in  their 
opinion,  be  justified  in  prematurely  adopting  any  course  which 
would  bring  on  a  European  war. 

"It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  Governments  of  Germany- 
should  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  in  such  a 
case    Her    Majesty's  Gtnernment   would   pursue,  and,  therefore, 
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you  will  explicitly  state  to  the  Government  to  which  you  are 
accredited,  that  if  Germany  should  at  present  and  without  a 
cas?/s  fcederis  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  provoke  a  war  with  France, 
and  should,  without  any  sufficient  cause,  make  general  a  war 
which  on  every  account  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  locahsed,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intend  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  can 
give  to  Germany  no  assistance,  nor  contribute  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  na»val  forces  of  this  country  to  protect  her 
coast  from  hostile  attack. 

''The  elections  now  proceeding  afford  an  undeniable  test  of 
public  feeling  on  this  point,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  one  in  which  the  English  people  appear  to  be  at  the 
present  moment  absorbed.  That  Germany  should  arm  and 
prepare  for  eventualities  is  natural  and  right,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  no  act  has  as  yet  been  committed 
by  France  against  Germany,  and  no  treaty  obligation  subsists 
which  justifies  her  to  provoke  an  attack  on  her  own  territory  or 
an  invasion  of  France. — I  am,  cS:c.,  Malmesbury." 

The  Emperor  was  entirely  unaware  of  this  action  of  the 
English  Government.  Lord  Malmesbury  sent  a  copy  of  the 
circular  to  the  Tuilerits  after  the  war,  and  explained  the  matter 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Empress  Eugenie  in   1862. 

The  suppression  of  this  despatch  in  Paris  was  especially 
unfortunate,  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  far  from  trusting  the 
Conservative  Government,  even  with  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  conjunction  with  Persigny, 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  notion  that 
his  party  was  the  most  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  in  this  he  was  cheerfully  abetted  by  Persigny, 
who  found  in  it  the  means  of  attacking  ^^'alewski.  The 
Mornitii^  Post  all  the  time  wrote  up  the  policy  of  the 
Empire,  for  Mr.  Borthwick  was  in  close  touch  with  the  French 
Court,  whilst  Palmerston  was  more  than  suspected  of  attacking 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  1859, 
after  consultation  with  the  Emperor.  On  the  same  day  Lord 
Malmesbury  wrote  an    important   despatch   to   Lord   Cowley,  in 
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which  he  urged  the  Ambassador  to  see  the  Emperor  before  he 
left  for  the  campaign.  Lord  Cowley  was  to  get  the  Emperor's 
consent  to  neutralise  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  in  conjunction 
with  England  and  Russia,  the  object  being  to  prevent  compli- 
cations with  Russia  and  Turkey  which  might  drag  England  into 
the  conflict.  Lord  Mahnesbury,  in  this  letter,  also  urged  Lord 
Cowley  to  go  with  the  Emperor  to  the  war,  in  order  to  proffer 
him  advice  at  critical  moments  when  ther^  was  danger  of  the 
conflict  spreading^  The  Duke  of  Coburg  had  told  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  that  public  opinion  was  strong  in  Prussia  against  P'rance, 
and  that  Germany  would  only  hold  aloof  if  France  did  not  cross 
the  Ticino.  Lord  Malmesbury  assured  the  Duke  that  England 
would  not  give  "  one  atom  of  help  "  to  Germany  if  she  attacked 
France.  On  May  19th,  Count  Vitzthum,  the  Saxon  Minister, 
told  Lord  Malmesburv  that  Germany  would  rise  if  Austria  were 
defeated  by  the  alHes,  and  400,000  men  march  on  Paris.  The 
energetic  line  taken  by  the  British  Cabinet  was  in  fact  the 
greatest  safeguard  the  Emperor  Napoleon  possessed  when  he 
started  on  this  hazardous  enterprise. 

The  French  troops  had  now  been  pouring  into  Piedmont  for 
some  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  corps,  by  the  Mont  Cenis,  under  Canrobert  and 
Niel  ;  the  right,  composed  of  the  ist  and  2nd  corps,  by  sea  to 
Genoa,  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  ;  and  others  by  the  Corniche 
road.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  Emperor  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  Guards  from  Paris.  ;Vn  English  lady  who  was 
present  with  her  husband,  thus  describes  the  moving  scene  : 

"In  Paris,  on  a  sunny  day  in  April,  1859,  there  was  much 
excitement  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  for  many  regiments  were 
marching  to  the  station  of  departure,  to  join  the  'Army  of 
Italy'; — bands  playing,  and  the  men  going  at  the  double,  four 
abreast,  each  one  equipped  for  the  campaign,  and  with  his  mess 
provisions,  including  a  very  long  roll  of  bread,  strapped  on  his 
back.  Then,  to  add  to  the  interest,  appeared  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III,  with  the  Empress,'  who  carried  the  little  Prince 
Imperial  on  her  arm.  Thc\'  came  out  upon  a  balcony  of  the 
Tuileries  Pa  ace  overlooking  the  street,  and  only  a  very  little  way 
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above  the  footpath.    The  Emperor  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  rail  of 

the  balcony,  and  surveyed  the  scene,  but  without  betraying  any 

feeling  he  might  have  in  doing  so.     With  his  hat  rather  over  his 

•eyes,  on  account  possibly  of  the  bright  sunshine,  his  expression 

was  inscrutable.     The  Empress  and   the   Prince   Imperial,  both 

without  any  outdoor  clothing,  watched  the  scene  closely ; — every 

now  and  then  the  little  curly-haired  child  turning  to  his  mother 

to  express  his  delight,  while  one  could  see  every  expression  flit 

•over  the  face  of  the   beautiful   Empress.     More  than   once  her 

eyes   filled  with   tears,  and   she  was  seen   to  wipe  them  on  the 

sleeve  of  the  Prince's  white  dress.    The  three  were  quite  absorbed 

in  the  sight,  apparently ;  but  when  the  troops  had  passed,  one 

of  our  party   led    off    an    English  'Hurrah!'     Then,  and    only 

then,  the  Emperor  looked  up,  almost  smiled,  and  raised  his  hat, 

looking  pleased.     Next  day  the  Times^  reporting  the  passage  of 

the  troops,  described  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  Imperial 

family,    and    spoke    of    the    vigorous    cheers    of    the    English 

onlookers." 

On  the  loth  the  Emperor  himself  left  for  the  front.  There 
was  a  Court  Mass  in  the  morning,  said  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ;  and  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening,  preceded 
and  followed  by  cent  gardes,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  left  the 
Tuileries  in  an  open  carriage  for  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  King 
Jerome  and  Princess  Clothilde  saw  the  Emperor  and  Prince 
Napoleon  off  for  the  war.  The  Empress  went  as  far  as  Montereau, 
to  return  the  same  evening  as  Regent  of  France.  The  Emperor 
sailed  from  Marseilles  in  the  Imjjerial  yacht,  Reine  Hortense^  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  he  landed  at  Genoa.  The  Genoese  were 
prepared,  by  a  proclamation  from  the  Syndic,  to  offer  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome  to  the  "champion  of  justice  and  of  civilisation,  the 
avenger  of  oppressed  peo[)les,  the  heir  of  the  name  and  the  glory 
of  Napoleon  the  Great."  "Not  content  with  having  sent  instantly 
a  formidable  army  into  Italy,"  the  Emperor  "  comes' himself,"  the 
proclamation  ran,  '^to  take  command  of  it."  The  populace 
certainly  gave  ample  expression  of  the  "profound  sentiments  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  august  chief  of  the  great  nation 
which  extends  a  kindred  hand  to  Italy,  that  she  may  effectually 
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assist  her  to  conquer  at  last  the  independence  she  has  coveted' 
so  long."  Amidst  the  salute  of  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  troops  and  people,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  conducted  to  the  Palazzo  Reale  in 
a  yawl  smothered  with  flowers,  and  draped  with  the  flags  of" 
France  and  Sardinia,  Installed  at  the  Palazzo  Reale  in  Geneva 
la  Superba,  Napoleon  III  immediately  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  army  of  Italy  : — 

"  Soldiers  !  I  come  to  place  myself  at  your  head  to  lead  you 
to  the  combat.  We  are  about  to  second  the  struggle  of  a  people 
to  revindicate  its  independence,  and  withdraw  it  from  foreign 
oppression.  It  is  a  sacred  cause,  which  has  the  sympathies  of^ 
the  civilised  world.  I  do  not  need  to  stimulate  your  ardour ; 
each  stage  will  remind  you  of  a  victory.  In  the  Sacred  Way 
of  old  Rome  the  marble  was  crowded  with  inscriptions  recalling 
to  the  people  its  lofty  deeds.  So  to-day,  in  passing  by  Mondovi, 
Marengo,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Areola,  Rivoli,  you  will  be  marching, 
in  another  Sacred  ^Vay,  amidst  its  glorious  memories. 

''  Preserve  that  severe  discipline  which  is  the  honour  of  the 
army.  Do  not  forget  that  here  there  are  no  enemies  but 
those  who  fight  against  you.  In  battle  remain  compact,  and  do 
not  abandon  your  ranks  to  rush  forward.  Mistrust  too  great 
enthusiasm  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  dread.  The  new  weapons  of 
precision  are  only  dangerous  from  a  distance.  They  do  not 
prevent  the  bayonet  from  being,  as  of  old,  the  terrible  weapon  of 
the  French  infantry. 

"Soldiers  :  let  us  all  do  our  duty,  and  put  our  entire  confidence 
in  God.  The  country  expects  much  from  you.  Already  these 
words  of  good  omen  are  heard  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other:— 'The  new  army  of  France  will  be  worthy  of  her  elder 
sister ' ! " 

In  the  evening  the  Emperor  was  received  with  frenzy  by  the 
crowd  in  the  Carlo  Felice  Theatre,  at  the  gala  performance  in  his 
honour.  Early  the  ne.xt  morning  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Occimiano,  arrived  to  greet  his  august  ally, 
and  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  French  Emperor  as. 
supreme  commander  of  the  allied  armies. 
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On  the  following  afternoon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  left  by  train 
for  Alessandria,  to  fix  his  headquarters.  Here,  close  to  the 
battlefield  of  Marengo,  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  I  was  received 
with  adulation.  The  following  ode,  recited  twice  over  in  the 
theatre,  is  a  specimen: — "Hymn  to  Napoleon  HI,  Sovereign  of 
the  greatest  of  peoples,  valorous  warrior  sent  by  God,  sublime 
soul,  noble  heart,  generous  and  pious,  O  great  man,  O  powerful 
monarch,  we  behold  thee  at  last  among  us.  Thanks  to  thee,  the 
right  of  peoples  to  independence  is  already  recognised,  and  by 
us  the  unjust  treaties  by  which  men  are  divided  into  oppressors 
and  oppressed  will  be  destroyed.  Thanks  to  thee,  the  sun  of 
liberty  will  rise  on  Italy.  Here,  where  the  genius  who  gave  his 
laws  to  the  world,  and  whose  name  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
our  time,  began  to  shine,  within  these  walls  whence  the  eagle 
took  his  radiant  flight,  France  and  Italy  come  to  unite  with  each 
other  in  a  single  thought." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  Emperor  went  on  foot  to  the 
Cathedral  for  mass,  accompanied  by  Vaillant  and  Canrobert. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  there  had  been  a  dispute 
between  Canrobert  and  the  Sardinians  as  to  the  plan  of 
campaign,  whilst  the  Austrians  were  threatening  Turin.  The 
Emperor  supported  Canrobert;  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  way;  and 
Cavour  proving  obstinate,  the  King  ignored  him.  The  extra- 
ordinary inaction  of  Giulay,  in  force  in  Piedmont,  could  hardly 
have  been  foreseen.  On  May  20th  the  first  encounter  took  place 
at  Montebello.  General  Forey,  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
having  learnt  that  the  Austrians  had  attacked  the  Piedmontese 
outposts,  ordered  an  advance,  and  the  allied  troops  made  a  most 
fierce  attack,  General  Forey  showing  the  greatest  personal 
bravery ;  and  by  the  evening  the  Austrians  were  driven  from 
Montebello,  and  forced  even  to  evacuate  Casteggio.  At  the 
same  time,  Garibaldi,  with  his  volunteers,  was  advancing  on 
Como,  which  place  they  took  possession  of,  in  the  name  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  on  May  29th. 

On  the  30th,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  crossed  the  Sesia,  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  to  advance  to  Palestro.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  and    on    May  31st  the   allies   were   masters  of   the   left 
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bank  of  the  Sesia.  The  King,  with  General  de  la  Marmora, 
was  usually  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Victor  Emmanuel,  joined 
by  the  Emperor  from  Vercelli,  on  the  field  of  battle,  issued  in. 
the  evening  the  following  proclamation  : — 

"  Soldiers  I  to-day  a  new  and  striking  feat  of  arms  has  been 
signalised  by  a  new  victory.  The  enemy  attacked  us  vigorousl}^ 
at  Palestro,  bringing  powerful  forces  to  act  upon  our  right ; 
the  intention  was  to  prevent  our  soldiers  from  joining  those  of 
Marshal  Canrobert.  The  moment  was  supreme.  Numerically 
our  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  adversary,  but  the 
latter  was  confronted  by  the  brave  troops  of  the  4th  Division, 
under  Cieneral  Cialdini,  and  the  incomparable  3rd  Regiment  of 
Zouaves,  which,   fighting    to-day   with    the    Sardinian    army,   has 

powerfully  contributed   to  the  victory His  Majesty  the 

Emperor,  on  visiting  the  field  of  battle,  has  expressed  his  most 
cordial  felicitations,  and  he  appreciates  the  immense  advantage 
of  this  victory.  Soldiers  !  persevere  in  your  sublime  conduct, 
and  I  assure  you  that  heaven  will  crown  the  work  you  have 
so  courageously  begun.'' 

The  Due  de  Chartres*  took  part  in  these  operations  as  a 
young  officer  of  Sardinian  cavalry,  and  met  the  Emperor.  The 
next  day  King  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  the  following  letter 
from  Torrione  to  Colonel  de  Chabron. 

"  Colonel,  the  Emperor,  in  placing  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Zouaves 
at  my  orders,  has  shown  me  a  precious  testimony  of  friendship. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  give  a  better  reception  to  this 
choice  troop,  than  by  affording  it  an  immediate  occasion  to  add 
a  new  exploit  to  those  which  rendered  the  name  of  Zouaves  so 
formidable  to  the  enemy  on  the  battlefields  of  Africa  and  the 
Crimea.  The  irresistible  vehemence  with  which  your  regiment 
marched  to  the  attack  yesterday  excited  my  utmost  admiration. 
To  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  seize 
a  battery  in  the  face  of  grape-shot,  was  the  affair  of  a  few 
minutes.     You  should   be  proud  of  commanding  such  soldiers, 
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and  they  ought  to  be  happy  to  obey  a  leader  like  you.  I  keenly 
appreciate  the  idea  of  your  Zouaves  in  bringing  to  my  head- 
quarters the  pieces  of  artillery  taken  from  the  Austrians,  and 
I  beg  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  them.  I  shall  make  haste 
to  despatch  this  fine  trophy  to  H.M.  the  Emperor,  whom  I  have 
already  acquainted  with  the  matchless  bravery  with  which  your 
regiment  fought  yesterday  at  Palestro,  and  sustained  my  extreme 
right.  I  shall  always  be  well  satisfied  to  see  the  3rd  Regiment 
of  Zouaves  fighting  beside  my  soldiers,  and  winning  new 
laurels  on  the  battlefields  which  still  await  us.  Kindly  acquaint, 
your  Zouaves,  Colonel,  with  these  sentiments. 

"Victor  Emmanuel." 

The  allies  then  advanced  towards  the  Ticino.  General 
MacMahon  advanced  from  Novara,  the  Emperor's  headquarters, 
to  Turbigo,  and  on  June  3rd  a  sharp  encounter  took  place  at 
Robechetto,  from  which  place  the  Austrians  were  soon  driven 
back.  The  Emperor  himself  from  Turbigo  sent  reinforcements 
to  MacMahon.  The  campaign  was  now  pushed  with  vigour. 
On  the  4th  of  June  was  fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of 
Magenta,  where  MacMahon  received  his  baton  as  a  Marshal  of 
France.  Canrobert,  Niel,  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  La  Motterouge, 
Espinasse,  Camou,  Mellinet,  Wimpffen  and  Cler  shared  in 
the  honours  of  this  great  struggle.  The  Emperor  was  occupied 
in  hurrying  up  the  reinforcements  from  the  bridge  of  San  Martino, 
for  the  King's  army  was  slow  in  getting  across  the  Ticino.  At 
San  Martino  the  Emperor  learnt  of  the  taking  of  Magenta  at 
nightfall.  He  enjoyed  but  a  few  minutes'  rest  on  a  peasant's  bed 
in  his  uniform,  and  the  following  morning  Victor  Emmanuel 
presented  himself  with  regrets  for  his  delay.  The  next  day  the 
Emperor  made  his  headquarters  at  Magenta,  met  MacMahon, 
but  was  shocked  to  find  en  route  amongst  the  slain  the  heroic 
General  Espinasse.  The  victorious  general  of  Magenta  was 
soon  dubbed  by  his  sovereign  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of 
Magenta.*      In  sight  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy  the  Emperor 


A  Te  Deuin  for  the  victory  was  sung  in  Noire  Dame  on  the  7th  in 
the  presence  of  the  Empress  Regent,  King  Jerome,  Princess  Clothilde, 
and  Princess  Mathilde. 
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waited  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  on  June  8th  the  allied 
sovereigns  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  They  passed  under  the 
triunaphal  arch,  allowed  to  be  opened  for  the  first  time  by  the 
municipality  for  the  Hberating  sovereigns.  After  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  the  Emperor  from  the  Villa  Buonaparte  dated  the 
following  proclamations  to  the  people  and  to  the  army  : — 

"Done  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  of  Milan,  June  8,  1859. 
Annce  d'ltalie. 

"  Italians  !  the  fortune  of  war  leads  me  today  into  the  capital 
of   Lombardy.     I  am  going  to  tell   you  why  I  am  here. 

"  When  Austria  unjustly  attacked  Piedmont,  I  resolved  to 
support  my  ally,  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  honour  and  the 
interests  of  France  made  this  a  duty.  Your  enemies,  who  are 
also  mine,  have  sought  to  diminish  the  universal  sympathy  existing 
in  Europe  for  your  cause  by  seeking  to  make  it  believed  that  I 
am  going  to  war  through  motives  of  personal  ambition,  or  to 
enlarge  the  territory  of  France. 

"  If  there  are  men  who  do  not  understand  their  epoch,  I 
am  not  of  the  number.  In  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  one  is  greater  to-day  by  the  moral  influence  one  exerts 
than  by  barren  conquests,  and  I  proudly  seek  this  moral  influence 
in  endeavouring  to  free  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
Europe.  Your  welcome  has  already  proved  that  you  have 
undei  stood  me. 

"  I  do  not  come  here  with  a  preconceived  system  for  dis- 
possessing sovereigns,  nor  to  impose  my  will  upon  you  :  my 
army  will  concern  itself  with  two  things  only :  to  combat 
your  enemies  and  to  maintain  internal  order;  it  will  put  no 
obstacle  to  the  free  manifestation  of  your  legitimate  desires. 

"  Providence  sometimes  favours  peoples  as  well  as  individuals, 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  grow  greater  suddenly,  but  on 
condition  that  they  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  Profit  then  by  the 
chance  afforded  you.  Your  desire  for  independence,  so  long 
expressed,  so  often  disappointed,  will  be  realised  if  you  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  it. 

"  Unite,  then,  in  a  single  aim  —  the  liberation  of  your 
country.     Organise  yourselves    in    military   fashion.      Hasten   to 
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place  yourselves  under  the  standard  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  has  already  so  nobly  pointed  out  to  you  the  road  to  honour. 
Remember  that  there  can  be  no  army  without  discipline,  and 
animated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  be  nothing  to-day 
but  soldiers ;  to-morrow  you  will  be  free  citizens  of  a  great 
■country. — Napoleon. 

"Soldiers,  a  month  ago,  relying  on  the  efforts  of  diplomacy 
I  was  still  hoping  for  peace,  when  the  sudden  invasion  of 
Piedmont  by  Austrian  troops  summoned  us  to  arms.  We  were 
.not  ready — men,  horses,  material,  provisions,  were  lacking,  and,  to 
assist  our  allies,  we  were  forced  to  march  in  haste  and  by  small 
instalments  beyond  the  Alps,  to  meet  a  redoubtable  enemy  long 
in  readiness.  The  danger  was  great ;  the  energy  of  the  nation 
and  your  courage  made  up  for  everything.  France  has  found 
again  her  ancient  virtues,  and,  united  in  a  single  aim  as  in  a 
single  feeling,  she  has  displayed  the  abundance  of  her  re- 
sources and  the  strength  of  her  patriotism.  It  is  now  but  ten 
■days  since  operations  began,  and  Piedmontese  territory  is  already 
freed  from  its  invaders.  The  allied  army  has  given  four 
successful  battles  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  has 
opened  to  it  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  You  have  disabled  more 
than  35,000  Austrians,  taken  seventeen  cannon,  two  colours,  and 
8,000  prisoners  ;  but  all  is  not  yet  ended ;  we  shall  still  have 
■combats  to  maintain,  obstacles  to  overcome.  I  rely  on  you, 
brave  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy !  From  the  heights  above 
your  fathers  look  down  on  you  with  pride."  Victor  Emmanuel 
also  issued  a  proclamation  from  Milan,  in  which  he  said : 
"The  Emperor  of  the  French,  our  generous  ally,  worthy  of  the 
name  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  taking  command  of  the  army 
•of  that  great  nation,  has  resolved  to  free  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic." 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  was  happening  in  the 
Duchies,  where  Piedmontese  intrigue  was  busy,  behind  the  back 
•of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  Tuscany  addresses  had  been 
■distributed  amongst  the  troops  and  people  early  in  the  year, 
Buoncompagni  directing  sedition.  As  to  xModena,  Mr.  Walton, 
the  English  Consul  at  Carrara,  wrote  on  February  12th  to  Lord 
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Malmesburyas  follows :—"  Many  respectable  people  here  are  in 
constant  correspondence  with  a  committee  resident  in  Turin,  in 
which  M.  Farini  takes  an  active  part,  and  from  what  I  can 
ascertain  it  is  to  prepare  the  people  in  this  district  to  receive 
the  Piedmontese  troops,  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  political  demonstration  until  the 
Piedmontese  march  on  the  Ticino,  as  it  is  then  intended  to 
disarm  the  few  troops  here,  and  the  Piedmontese  will  be 
requested  to  enter  the  State  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
order."  Accordingly,  when  the  war  began,  Francis  V  had  ta 
withdraw  his  few  troops  from  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  con- 
centrate his  forces  in  the  capital.  A  provisional  Government 
was  then  started  at  Carrara,  with  Piedmontese  troops  occupying 

the  country. 

In  Tuscany,  the  Grand  Duke  had  two  factions  with  which  to 
contend.  One  party  would  support  his  throne,  with  a  constitu- 
tion and  participation  in  the  war  against  Austria,  while  the  other 
was  for  union  with  Piedmont.*  Buoncompagni,  the  Piedmontese 
Envoy,  while  smuggling  arms  into  the  country,  asked  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  name  of  Cavour,  for  an  alliance  with  Piedmont, 
Leopold  II  wished  to  conciliate  popular  opinion,  and  on  April  17th 
he  formed  a  new  Ministry  under  the  Marchese  di  Lajatico.t  The 
Grand  Duke  was  willing  to  grant  a  constitution  and  assent  to  a 
Piedmontese  alliance,!  but  the  new  Minister  consulted  Buon- 
compagni, and  the  intriguer  told  him  to  demand  the  abdication 
of  the  Sovereign  in  favour  of  his  son.     The  Grand  Duke  very 

*  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  Piedmont  was  the  fact  of  Austria  having; 
military  conventions  with  the  Duchies.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Grand 
Duke  that  the  Hereditary  Prince  accompanied  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  war. 

t  Neri  Corsini. 

t  M.  Ollivier  says  that  the  Cirand  Duke  had  P.een  asked  by  both  France  and 
Piedmont  to  join  them,  they  guaranteeing  his  dominions  ;  and  the  Tuscan 
autonomists  favoured  this,  but  English  and  Austrian  counsels  prevailed » 
and  the  Grand  Duke  would  only  assent  to  neutrality.  The  troops  proving 
doubtful,  the  Sovereign  offered  the  Constitutionals  the  Ministry. 
Refusing  to  abdicate,  he  left  for  Bologna  publicly,  surrounded  by  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  without  disrespect.  Of  this  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  informed  on  landing  at  C^enoa  on  May  12th. 
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naturally  declined  to  accede  to  this  impertinent  suggestion, 
but  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  troops,  seduced  by  Buoncom- 
pagni,  deserted  and  adopted  the  tricolour.  The  next  day  the 
Grand  Duke  informed  the  Diplomatic  Corps  that  he  would 
leave  and  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  ihe  Powers. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  the  British  Minister,  objected  to  the  course  taken, 
by  the  sovereign,  but  Buoncompagni  had  apparently  succeeded 
in    frightening    the    Grand    Duke,   and    that    evening    he    left 
Florence    for    Bologna,    en    route    for   Vienna.      Buoncompagni 
established  himself,  by  a  proclamation  in  the   name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Dictator  during  the  war,  and  from  Florence  was  able 
to   assist   in   the  revolt  of   Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Romagna. 
Emissaries  were  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  Alessan- 
dria, asking  for  his  protection  for  the  revolutionary  Government 
at  Florence — ostensibly  against  the  Austrians.     In  consequence 
of  this.  Prince  Napoleon  was  ordered   to  Tuscany,  and  landed 
at   Livorno  on    May   23rd,  after   issuing  a  proclamation   to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tuscany.*    The  presence  of  the   Prince  was  not 
unnaturally   taken   to   presage    a   possible    kingdom    of   Etruria, 
with    him    as    sovereign.       The     Prince    had,    however,    strict 
orders    to    do    nothing    against    Bologna    or    any    part    of    the 
Pontifical    territory    so    long   as    the   Austrians    did   not   violate 
neutrality,    and    in    case    of    such    violation    to    explain    by  a 
manifesto  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Pontifical  territory. 

■*"The  Emperor  sends  me  amongst  you,  at  the  request  of  your  representa- 
tives, to  wage  war  against  your  enemies,  the  oppressors  of  Italy.     My 
mission  is  exclusively  a  military  one.     I   have  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
shall  not  busy  myself  about,  your  internal  organisation.     Napoleon  III 
has  declared  that  he  has  but  one  ambition,  that  of  bringing  about  the 
triumph  of  the  sacred  cause  of  the  liberation  of  a  nation,  and  that  he 
would  never  be  swayed  by  family  interests.     He  has  stated  that  the  sole 
object  of  France,  satisfied  with  her  might,  was  to  have  on  her  frontiers 
a  people  who  would  be  indebted  to  her  for  their  regeneration.     If  God 
protects  us,  and  grants  victory,  Italy  will  be  free  to  adopt  what  govern- 
ment she  prefers,  and  while  taking  her  rank  among  nations,  will  strengthen 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe.     Remember  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great 
when  independence  is  to  be  the  reward  of  your  efforts,  and  show  the 
world  by  your  union,  your  moderation,  and  your  energy,  that  you  are 
worthy  to   be   free.     The   Prince  Commanding  in  Chief  the  5th  Corps, 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  Napoleon  (Jerome)." 
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Buoncompagni  was  appointed  Piedmontese  Commissioner  on 
the  9th  of  May  ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  prevented  Victor 
Emmanuel  from  accepting  the  proffered  dictatorship,  in  spite  of 
Cavour's  advocacy.  All  that  was  allowed  was  a  Piedmontese 
protectorate  during  the  war,  and  Buoncompagni  on  taking 
possession  was  instructed  to  say  that  this  settled  nothing  against 
Tuscan  autonomy,  and  that  the  administration  would  be  kept 
independent.  Of  Buoncompagni's  deeds  at  this  time,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "he  had 
forfeited  his  rights  as  ambassador,  and  made  himself  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Tuscany." 

The  Duke  of  Modena  found  himself  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive  in  May.  Massa  and  Carrara  proclaimed  Victor 
Emmanuel  dictator,  and  were  given  a  Piedmontese  Commissioner. 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  was  no  friend  to  any  of  the  Sovereigns 
suffering  from  Piedmontese  intrigue,  soon  began  to  threaten  the 
Austrians  in  the  Legations,  backed  up  by  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Adriatic.  After  Magenta  the  Austrians  abandoned  Ancona, 
and  on  June  nth  they  evacuated  Bologna. 

Prince  Napoleon,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  on  July  4th, 
when  summoned  to  join  the  main  army  at  Goito,  said  his 
purpose  had  been  '^  de  menacer  k  flaiic  gauche  de  Varmie 
autrichienne  en  comproviettant  ses  lignes  de  retraite,  et  de  hater 
sofi  abandon  des  duchh  de  Parnie  et  de  Modhie."  ''La  prSsence  de 
ce  corps  ( F>/'^),"  the  Prince  went  on  to  say,  '^ pret  a  deboiicher 
sur  rar7nee  autrichienne^  a  i7nprime  sur  cette  ari?iee  line  crainte 
assez  vive  pour  qu'elle  se  soit  hatce  des  la  hataille  de  Maoe?ita 
d' abandon?ier  A?tcone,  Bologne,  et  successive?ne?it  toutes  ses  positions 
sur  la  rive  droite  du  Fo,"  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
February,  before  the  war,  Pius  IX  had  formally  requested  both 
the  French  and  Austrians  to  withdraw  from  his  territory,  as  he 
was  capable  of  governing  his  own  dominions.  The  Austrians 
M'ere,  as  we  have  seen,  driven  out  of  the  Romagna  by  the 
presence  of  Prince  Napoleon,  but  there  was  no  one  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Rome.  Prince  Napoleon  did  not  find  the 
Tuscans  at  all  amenable  to  making  sacrifices  for  the  cause. 
.Soon  after  his  arrival,  on  May  31st,   he   encouraged  the  raising 
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of  large  levies  for  the  war,  but  the  attempt  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  the  Prince  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  disgusted  with  the 
failure. 

Francis  V  withdrew  from  his  capital  after  the  entry  of  the 
French  into  Milap,  and  on  June  nth  left  for  Mantova,  to 
proceed  to  the  Austrian  headquarters.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  later  to  the  false  charges  brought  against  his  rule  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Duchess  of  Parma,  Regent  for  her  son, 
Robert  II,  against  whose  rule  even  the  worst  of  vilifiers  could 
find  little  to  say,  withdrew  with  dignity  on  the  9th  of  June, 
and  proceeded  to  Verona,  and  thence  to  Switzerland.  Some  of 
the  Parmese  officers  were  credited  with  a  desiie  to  join  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  and  Piedmontese  intrigue  was  undermining 
the  Government.  The  Duchess  before  leaving  Parma  declared, 
by  a  proclamation,  that  she  would  neither  break  faith  with  Austria 
nor  oppose  a  national  wish  for  independence.  The  Austrians 
having  left  Bologna,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  without  soldiers, 
found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels. 

A  provisional  Government  was  started  in  Bologna,  backed  by 
Buoncompagni  from  Florence,  with  the  connivance  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  "Plonplon,"  one  of 
the  most  awkward  adversaries  of  the  Emperor  at  home,  was 
carrying  out  in  all  particulars  his  Imperial  cousin's  wishes  in 
Italy.  Umbria  had  next  to  be  revolted.  A  rising  was  attempted 
at  Foligno,  but  the  insurgents  soon  submitted.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  the  revolutionary  spirits  in  Perugia,  reinforced  by  Tuscan 
volunteers,  hoisted  the  tricolour  and  started  a  provisional 
Government.  They  were  not  prepared,  however,  to  face  the 
Papal  troops  without  assistance  from  without,  and  Buoncompagni 
would  not  send  any.  The  Piedmontese  Commissioner  advised 
the  Perugians  to  get  the  help  of  Cerotti,  an  old  defender  of 
Mazzini's  Republic  in  Rome,  who  was  then  in  Tuscany.  On 
the  same  14th  of  June  the  Papal  army,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Schmidt,  started  from  Rome.  The  Pontifical  army  comprised 
about  12,000  men,  and  the  rebels  had  already  5,000.  On  the 
T9th,  at  night,  Schmidt  reached  Foligno,  and  at  2-0  the 
following   morning   halted   ten    miles   short   of  Perugia.       Here 
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Colonel  Schmidt  sent  Signor  Latanzi,  a  man  well  known  in 
i'erugia,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  into  the  town.  The  rebels  were 
asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
offer  was  refused,  and  so  Colonel  Schmidt  had  to  storm  the 
place.  The  insurgents,  in  spite  of  their  strong  position  and 
superior  numbers,  were  completely  routed,  and  Colonel  Schmidt 
was  made  a  general  by  Pius  IX. 

But  Tuscany,  ruled  by  Buoncompagni,  the  Romagna,  with 
d'Azeglio  as  Piedmontese  Governor,  sent  by  Cavour,  and  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolution.  As  regards  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  on  July  15th, 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Normanby  said  : — "  He  had  no 
objection  to  postpone  the  observations  which  he  desired  to  make 
upon  the  conduct  of  Count  Cavour.  His  despatches  contained 
more  of  the  suppressio  veri  than  he  (Lord  Normanby)  ever  found 
in  any  documents  of  a  similar  nature.  It  would  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  show  how  well  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  had  acted  throughout  these  transactions,  and 
how  completely  without  justification  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Sardinian  Government.  He  recollected  the  state  in  which  she 
found  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  had  had  recent  knowledge  of 
the  state  in  which  she  left  it,  and  he  must  say,  looking  both  to 
her  conduct  with  reference  to  her  son's  interest,  and  the  attention 
she  had  paid  to  the  welfare  of  her  people,  that  there  would  be 
no  act  which  would  be  more  deserving  of  opprobrium  than  any 
attempt  to  dispossess  her  of  the  states  which  she  held  in  the 
name  of  her  son,  and  which  were  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs." 
This  is  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  time  by  the  English  Minister 
to  the  Parmese.  The  utmost  that  could  be  urged  on  the  other 
side  was  that  the  dynasty  stood  in  the  way  of  an  idea. 

On  May  22nd,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Jerusalem  died 
at  the  Palace  at  Caserta,  in  his  50th  year,  Ferdinand  II  was 
succeeded  at  Naples  by  his  son  Francis  II,  who  was  married  to 
a  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  King  Ferdinand  had  been 
asked  by  both  sides  in  the  war  for  his  co-operation,  but  insisted 
on  neutrality.     The  allies  certainly  had  no  claim  upon  him,  but 
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Austria  was  considerably  disappointed,  and  sent  him  rather  a 
bitter  reply.  The  King  had  fears  of  a  Murat  restoration  if  he 
got  mixed  up  in  the  war.  King  Francis  continued  his  father's 
policy  of  neutrality.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Marshal 
Pelissier  was  recalled  from  the  London  Embassy  to  take  up 
-a  military  command,  and  after  a  little  delay,  during  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  protested  against  such  an  appointment, 
Persigny  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
having  by  this  time  left  for  Italy.  The  Queen  received 
the  new  Ambassador  coldly,  and  he  felt  his  position 
3.  trying  one.  On  May  23rd,  the  Empress  Regent  of 
the  French  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  that  the  Emperor 
hoped  to  localise  the  war.  *'  Un  embrasernent  g'eneraV^ 
would  be,  the  Empress  said,  an  incalculable  evil  for  all 
the  world,  and  both  she  and  the  Emperor  relied  upon  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  whose  influence  was  so  great  in 
Germany  towards  peace.  "It  is  not  I,"  the  Queen  replied,  on 
the  25th,  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  "but  the  Emperor,  who  is 
all  powerful  to  that  end."  If  desirous  of  localising  the  war, 
the  Queen  added,  the  Emperor  should  not  carry  it  beyond 
Sardinian  territory  after  he  had  completed  his  task  of  delivering 
it  from  Austrian  invasion.  Unfortunately  for  the  consistency  of 
English  diplomacy,  the  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  this 
month,  and  the  election  foretold  a  change  of  Government. 
Lord  Derby  resigned  on  a  small  adverse  vote  on  June  loth,  and 
the  20th  found  Lord  Palmerston  again  in  office  with  Lord  John 
Kussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  at  this  time,  according  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
^'wholly  French,"  "thought  everything  right  which  the  Emperor 
did,  and  that  we  were  all  wrong  not  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him."  The  country,  however,  was  against  this  view,  and  an  early 
■discussion  on  the  Italian  question  resulted  in  the  addresses 
affirming  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  in  spite  of  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  John,  although  the  last-named  was  not, 
like  his  chief,  an  admirer  of  the  Emperor.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  attitude,  it  was  believed  that  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
'servative  Ministry  was  arranged  by  him  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
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French  to  take  place  at  the  outbreak  of  war,'"  and  there  is  much- 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  would  not 
have  happened  had  all  the  papers  on  the  Italian  question  been 
before  the  Plouse.  Mr.  Disraeli  refused,  however,  to  be  drawn 
on  the  subject,  even  by  a  private  friend,  and  the  matter  has- 
never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The  Opposition  might 
have  made  the  position  of  the  new  Government  very  difficult 
had  they  chosen  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  held  his  hand,  for 
Lord  Palmerston,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  this  period,, 
when  in  office,  practically  a  Conservative  in  home  pohtics,  and 
had  besides  the  faculty- of  disarming  opposition  on  any  side  by 
speaking  one  way  and  voting  the  other. 

Milan  is  not  quite  forgetful  of  Napoleon  III,  although  the 
great  statue  is  half  hidden  away  at  the  Palazzo  del  Senato.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  new  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,, 
representing  the  King  on  horseback  facing  the  Duomo,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  statue  are  bas-reUefs  of  the  entry  in  1859. 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  represented  riding  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  army  through  the  streets,  and  by  his  side  is 
Napoleon  III.  The  Emperor  is  acknowledging  the  greetings  of 
the  crowd,  which  flings  wreaths  and  garlands  in  the  path  of 
the  victors. t 

To  return  to  the  campaign.  The  Emperor,  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumph  at  Milan,  was  not  inactive ; — far  from  it. 
The  Austrians  were  reported  to  be  taking  up  a  strong 
position  at  Melegnano,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  from  which 
place  they  might  take  the  offensive.  He  rode  off  at  once 
to  see   if  MacMahon  and    his   troops   had    started,    for  he  had 


'■  M.  Emile  Ollivier  gives  a  most  inleresting  account  of  some  remarkable 
negotiations  between  the  Emperor,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  Kossuth,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Hungarian  patriot  made  a  provisional  offer  of  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  "  Plonplon."  The  offer  was  declined.  Kossuth 
carried  on  his  intrigues  with  Bright,  Palmerston,  &c. ,  and  when  the 
Derby  Ministry  had  fallen,  he  turned  up  at  the  camp  of  the  French 
Emperor  at  Valeggio,  bringing  letters  from  the  new  Alinisters. 

t  Sir  James  Hudson  alleged  that  Mazzini  had  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  Milan,  and  that  66  Orsini  bombs  found  by  the 
Sardinian  police  in  the  possession  of  one  of  Mazzini's  followers  there^ 
was  intended  for  use  agninst  the  Emperor. 
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ordered  the  ist  and  2nd  Army  Corps  to  advance  to  Melegnano. 
Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  in  supreme  command,  with 
Generals  Forey,  de  Ladmirault,  and  Bazaine  leading  the  ist 
Army  Corps.  These  started  from  San  Pier  d'Olmo  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  same  day,  and  marched  through  Milan.  The 
same  evening  General  Bazaine  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  on  his  division  fell  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  It  was  a  sharp 
fight,  and  the  French  lost  951  killed  and  wounded,  but  by 
nightfall  the  victory  was  complete.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
was  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  in  the  town,  fought  during 
a  thunderstorm,  and  MacMahon  arrived  in  time  to  pepper  the 
retreating  Austrians.  The  next  morning  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  arrived  at  Melegnano  to  see  the  field  of  battle  and 
congratulate  Baraguay  d'Hilliers.  He  then  returned  at  once  to 
Milan,  for  a  Te  Deum  in  the  third  largest  church  in  the  world. 
Napoleon  III  and  Victor  Emmanuel  were  given  another  triumph. 
Riding  together,  Emperor  and  King  were  assailed  with  flowers 
hurled  at  them  with  such  persistence  by  the  girls  of  Milan,  that 
their  chargers  could  hardly  stand  the  fire."^  Mgr.  Cascia,  the 
Coadjutor  Archbishop,  received  the  Sovereigns  at  the  door  of 
the  Cathedral  where  Napoleon  I  had  placed  the  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  on  his  head  fifty-four  years  before.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  frenzied  scene  of  welcome  to  the  Sovereigns  at  the 
Scala  Theatre. 


""'Ay,  it  is  he, 

Who  rides  at  the  King's  right  hand  ! 
Leave  room  to  his  horse  and  draw  to  the  side, 
Nor  press  too  near  in  the  ecstasy 
Of  a  newly-delivered  impassioned  land  : 
He  is  moved,  you  see, 
He  who  has  done  it  all. 
They  call  it  a  cold,  stern  face  : 
But  this  is  Italy, 
Who  rises  up  to  her  place  ! 
For  this  he  fought  in  his  youth, 
Of  this  he  dreamed  in  the  past. 
The  lines  of  the  resolute  mouth 
Tremble  a  liitle  at  last. 
Cry,  he  has  done  it  all  ! 
Emperor 
Evermore." — Mrs.  Browning. 
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The  Austrians  continued  their  retreat  while  the  French 
and  Sardinians  rested  awhile,— the  Piedmontese,  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  the  3rd  Army  Corps  at  Milan  ;  the  ist 
and  2nd  Army  Corps  at  Melegnano.  The  Austrians  not  only 
evacuated  Lodi,  whence  they  retreated  from  Melegnano,  but  on 
the  loth  of  June  they  evacuated  Piacenza,  destroying  their 
fortifications,  and  the  next  day  they  burnt  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  and  abandoned  Pizzighettone.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  who  had  come  to  Verona  to  take  command  of  his 
forces  on  May  30th,*  was  collecting  all  his  men  on  the  Mincio. 
He  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Pavia,  Cremona,  Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  was  assuming  a  most  formidable 
position  on  his  own  frontier.  The  Austrian  Emperor  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Villafranca,  to  await,  behind  the  Mincio  with  an 
army  of  160,000  men,  the  advance  of  the  aUies  with  a  slightly 
superior  force  against  him.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  gone  to  Melegnano  on  June  loth,  whence  he  proceeded,  on 
the  1 2th,  to  Gorgonzola.  The  allied  army  crossed  the  Adda  on 
the  1 2th,  the  Imperial  guard  waiting  a  day  behind  at  Milan  as 
reserve.  By  the  i8th  the  army  reached  Brescia,  where  the  French 
Emperor  had  another  triumphal  reception.  On  the  21st  the  advance 
began  again.  The  allies  marched  without  hindrance  towards  the 
Quadrilateral.  Peschiera,  Mantova,  Legnano,  and  Verona,  the 
four  strong  cities,  were  a  formidable  protection  to  the  army  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  entrenched  behind  the  Mincio, 
with  neutrality  as  a  safeguard  on  the  north.  On  June  23rd,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  Desenzano  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  drove  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Lonato.  He  knew  of  the 
Austrian  retreat  across  the  Mincio,  and  decided  to  advance  to 
the  heights  between  Lonato  and  Volta  the  next  day.  But  the 
Austrian  Emperor  had,  it  seemed,  changed  his  mind,  not  for  the 

*  With  the  Kaiser  were  the  Archdukes  Leopold  and  WiHiam,  and  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Tuscany.  Prince  Nicholas  of  Nassau  had  joined 
the  army  as  a.  volunteer.  On  June  i8lh,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
assumed,  by  a.  proclamation,  the  immediate  coinmand-in-chief,  with 
Hess  as  chief  of  the  siafT.  Schlick  commanded  the  ri_^ht  wing  of  the 
army,  and  Wimpffen  the  left. 
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first  time,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  23rd  the  Austrians  had 
advanced  to  take  up  positions  at  Lonato,  Volta,  and  Valeggio ; 
so  the  battle  the  next  day  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  the 
allies.  The  Austrians  here  found  themselves  threatened  by 
Garibaldi  and  General  Cialdini  from  the  Adige  Valley,  by 
Prince  Napoleon  with  an  Army  Corps  coming  up  from  Tuscany, 
and  by  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  by  their 
old  combatants  of  the  main  Franco-Sardinian  army  under  the 
French  Emperor  in  person,  so  Francis  Joseph  decided  upon 
taking  the  offensive.  The  French  were  also  preparing  gunboats 
at  Desenzano  for  use  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Moreover,  the 
Austrian  Emperor  had  received  a  somewhat  discouraging 
Prussian  note.  Austria  had  just  lost  Prince  Metternich.  The 
famous  Minister  died  at  Vienna  on  June  nth,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June  the  allies 
began  to  advance,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  collision  with 
the  enemy.  Before  six  o'clock  the  Emperor  was  informed  of 
this  at  Montechiaro,  and  drove  off  in  hot  haste  to  Castiglione, 
where  he  surveyed  the  situation  from  the  top  of  the 
church  tower.  The  Austrians  were  in  strong  force  at  Solferino 
and  Cavriana,  where  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  made  his 
headquarters,  and  the  ist  and  2nd  Army  Corps,  under  Baraguay 
■d'Hilliers  and  MacMahon,  were  coming  into  collision  with  the 
enemy  in  the  plains.*  Napoleon  III  galloped  off  at  once 
towards  the  fray,  ordered  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  to  advance  on 
Solferino,    and,    General    Forey's    division    having    taken    Mont 


The  French  official  report  says: — "Zw  Aiitrichiens  doivfnt  quitter,  le  2jf., 
la  li(^m  Pozzoletigo — Solferino — Guidizzolo,  pour  atteindre  les  positions  de 
Lonato,  Castiglione,  Carpenedolo.  Les  corps  Fran^ais  doivent  de  letir  cdte 
le  mime  jotir  quitter  la  ligne  Lonato — Castiglione — Carpenedolo,  pour 
celle  de  Pozzolengo  —  Solferino — Guidizzolo.  De  ces  deux  marches  inverses 
le  mime  jour  et  sur  la  meme  ligue  resultej-a  necessairejnent  un  choc 
general,  dans  lequel  se  presenteront  dans  de  vieilletires  conditions  les 
troupes  qui  auront  P initiative.  Or,  les  colonnes  allites  ayant  re<}u  Vordre 
de  partir  Ix  deux  hcures  dti  matin,  aprh  avoir  fait  le  cafe,  et  les  corps 
autrichiens  ne  prenant  un  premier  repas  qu''a  huit  heures  et  demi  pou7' 
partir  a  neuf  hetires,  les  Autrichiens  devaient  itre  surpris  par  les  allies. 
Ce  fut  effectirement  ce  qui  arriva." 
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Fenile,    took    up    his     position     there,    watching     the     furiou? 
and  evenly-balanced  fight.       General    Forey,  leading  his   troops,, 
seized    the    tower   called    the  "Spia    d'ltalia,"    on    the    heights- 
near    Solferino,  and    General    Bazaine    took    the    cemetery,  and 
Solferino  and   the  adjacent    heights  were  in   possession  of  the 
I  St     Army     Corps.        The     2nd     Corps,     under     MacMahon, 
attacked    Cavriana,    and    supported    by    the    voltigeurs    of    the 
Guard,  and  the  artillery  of  Leboeuf,  seized  the  place  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  4th  Corps,  under  Nie],  had  been  steadily  advancing 
all  day  on  the  right.       Canrobert's  Corps,  held  more  in  reserve 
towards    Mantova,  was   called    up    by   the    Emperor   to    support 
Niel.       A  fearful  storm  of  thunder,  rain  and  darkness  came  on, 
the  Austrians  were  all  retreating  to  the  Mincio,  and  the  Emperor 
refrained  from  pursuit.    The  Piedmontese  army,  under  La  Marmora, 
had  been   doggedly  fighting  all  day  a  battle  of  its  own  at  San 
Martino,  near  the  Lake  of  Garda.     They  were   the   superior  in 
numbers,  but  recoiled  somewhat  before  Benedek.     However,  after 
the  storm  they  renewed  the  attack,  and  General  Benedek  having 
to  retreat  with  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  army  by  the  Imperial  order, 
the  soldiers  of  Victor  Emmanuel  occupied  the  place.    The  whole  of 
the  French  army  had  been  engaged  in  this  deadly  conflict,  and  the 
losses  were  appalling.    Sixteen  hundred  dead,  8,500  wounded,  and 
1,300  missing  was  the  French  catalogue,  while  the  Piedmontese 
lost  700  dead,  3,500  wounded,  and  1,200  missing.     The  Emperor 
had    been  in  active  command  all  day  while  the  battle  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  was  constantly  in  danger.     As  he  sat  watching 
the    operations     through    field-glasses,    with    his    staff    behind, 
Dr.   Larrey    had    his    horse    shot    under    him.      The   Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  also  kept  close  to  the  fighting,  and  was  once,  it 
would    seem,  in    imminent    danger,  and    that    quite  near  to  his 
Imperial    foe.      The    Marquis    de    Massa,    in    his    Souvenirs   et 
Impressions,  writes:— "In  the  midst  of  a  group  of  officers  who 
were    seekmg    to    open    a    passage    for    their    generals,    Francis 
Joseph    himself,    who   had    been    among   the   last   to   leave   the 
bravely-contested  battlefield,  was  believed  to  be  recognised.     At 
this  moment  Napoleon  III,  coming  up  at  a  gallop  close  to  the 
battery    to    estimate     its    terrible    effects,    seeing     the    terrible 
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personal  risk  incurred  by  his  unfortunate  adversary,  and  certain 
that  no  offensive  return  was  to  be  dreaded,  ordered  the  gunners 
to  stop  firing.  This  act  of  generosity  cannot  be  called  in 
question;  I  had  it  from  Prince  Murat,  in  whose  presence  it 
occurred." 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  took  up  his  quarters  at  Cavriana, 
in  the  building  from  which  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  just  fled. 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  have  ordered  a  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  foe,  but  Napoleon  III  hesitated.  He  had  won  the 
day,  after  many  anxious  moments;  his  men  were  much  exhausted, 
and  he  shrank  from  inflicting  further  suffering  on  friend  or  foe. 
With  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  soaked  to  the  skin,  the 
•conqueror  sat  brooding  in  silence  over  the  horrors  of  the  day 
in  the  house  whence  Francis  Joseph  I  had  just  fled  before 
the  arrival  of  the  victor.  Napoleon  III,  the  head  of  the 
youngest  dynasty  in  Europe,  the  Sovereign  by  popular  voice,  sat 
deep  in  thought  in  the  very  room  from  which  he  had  driven 
the  chief  of  the  oldest  reigning  house  in  Europe,  the  Emperor 
by  divine  right.  It  was  long  before  the  silence  was  broken,  but 
at  last  the  Emperor  looked  up  and  said  quietly  to  the  expectant 
staff,  "Z^  journie  est  terfninee.^'  From  Cavriana  he  issued  the 
following  order  of  the  day: — 

"Soldiers!  The  enemy  expected  to  surprise  and  fling  us  back 
beyond  the  Chiesa;  it  is  they  who  have  recrossed  the  Mincio 
instead.  You  have  worthily  sustained  the  honour  of  France, 
and  the  battle  of  Solferino  equals  and  even  surpasses  the 
memories  of  Lonato  and  Castiglione. 

"For  twelve  hours  you  repelled  the  desperate  efforts  of 
150,000  men.  Neither  the  numerous  cannon  of  the  enemy, 
nor  the  formidable  positions  they  occupied  over  an  extent  of 
three  leagues,  nor  the  distressing  heat,  have  diminished  your 
ardour.  The  grateful  fatherland  thanks  you,  through  my  lips, 
for  such  perseverance  and  courage ;  but  it  weeps  with  me  over 
those  who  are  dead  on  the  field  of  honour.  We  have  taken 
three  colours,  thirty  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners.  The  Sardinian 
-army  has  fought  with  like  bravery  against  superior  forces ;  it  is 
well  worthy  to   march    beside   you.     Soldiers,  so    much    spilled 
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blood  will  not  be  unavailing  for  the  glory  of  France  and  the 
welfare  of  peoples. — Napoleon."* 

The  next  day  was  largely  occupied  by  the  allies  in  attending 
to  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  Emperor  made  Niel  a  Marshal, 
and  the  French  army  moved  nearer  the  Mincio,  Victor  Emmanuel 
remaining  at  San  Martino.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  established 
himself  at  Verona. 

So  ended  this  desperate  struggle,  fought  under  a  scorching 
sun,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  victor  of  100,000  casualties.  *'The 
war  will  be  short,"  said  a  French  officer  to  two  English 
companions  on  the  Riviera  in  the  early  spring.  The  words  were 
a  surprise  to  his  hearers,  who  knew  nothing  of  imminent  war. 
Yet  the  officer,  who  must  have  known  something  of  the  mind 
of  his  Emperor,  was  right.  In  a  few  weeks  war  broke  out,  and 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time  it  was  all  over.  If  the  war  of  1859 
surprised  the  general  public,  no  less  so  did  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

*  The  Empress  Regent,  the  Prince  Imperial,  Princess  Clolhilde  and 
Princess  jMathilde  attended  a  Te  Deiim  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  victory 
on  July  3rd.  This  was  the  Prince  Imperial's  first  appearance  on  a  pubHc 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EMPERORS  IN  CONFERENCE. 


"Then  sovereigns,  statesmen,  north  and  south, 
Rose  up  in  wrath  and  fear, 
And  cried,  protesting  by  one  mouth, 
'What  monster  have  we  here? 
A  great  Deed  at  this  hour  of  day  ? 
A  great  just  Deed — and  not  for  pay? 
Absurd, — or  insincere.'" 

•  ■  •  •  «  a 

"But  he  stood  sad  before  the  sun 

(The  peoples  felt  their  fate). 
'The  world  is  many, — I  am  one; 
My  great  Deed  was  too  great. 
God's  fruit  of  justice  ripens  slow: 
Men's  souls  are  narrow  ;   let  them  grow. 
My  brothers,  we  must  wait.'" 

On  the  morrow  of  Solferino,  the  Emperor  reflected  on  the 
horrors  of  the  battles  won,  and  on  the  impracticabihty  of 
winning  any  more.  In  front  of  him  was  the  Quadrilateral, 
where  his  retreating  foe  had  a  singularly  invulnerable  position 
of  defence,  and  a  vast  Prussian  army  he  knew  to  be  burning  to 
advance  on  the  Rhine.*  Last,  but  not  least,  he  received  final 
assurance  that  the  "benevolence"  of  Russia  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon  in  case  of  emergency.  The  Emperor  asked 
Count  Schouvaloff  if  there  were  any  chance  of  Russia  attacking 
Prussia  should  Prussia  intervene  against  France,  and  the  answer 
was  clear — "  None  in  the  world."  Colonel  Claremont  sent  this 
information  to  Lord  Cowley  from  Valeggio.  Schouvaloff  brought 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Czar  to  the  Emperor,  urgently 
counselling  peace.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  already  written  to 
Kisselew    in    Paris    with    information    to    the    effect    that    the 

*  The  first  warning  of  a  serious  check  had  come  before  Solferino.  It  was 
on  the  23rd  of  June  that  the  Emperor  received  a  letter  from  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  pointing  out  that  the  Prussian  army  had  concentrated 
at  Coblentz  and  Cologne,  and  urging  peace  and  the  return  of  troops  to 
France.  The  Emperor  took  Victor  Emmanuel  aside  on  horseback, 
and  read  the  letter  aloud.  The  King  listened  in  silence,  and  looked 
dejected,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 
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majority  in  the  Prussian  Council,  led  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
were  for  war  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  Czar  hoped  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  make  peace  with  Austria.  M.  Emile 
OlHvier  shows  conclusively  that  of  all  the  reasons  inclining  the 
French  Emperor  to  seek  a  peace,  the  most  urgent,  and  indeed 
the  determining  one,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  French  officers  from  the  heat,  nor  e\en  in  the  carnage  from 
which  Napoleon  III  so  instinctively  recoiled,  but  in  this  warlike 
attitude  of  Prussia.  As  the  German  historian,  Treitschke,  says : 
"the  Prince  Regent  was  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  treaties 
uF  1815." 

Lady  Paget,  who  was  then  in  attendance  on  Princess 
Frederick  William,  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  has  recently 
confirmed  the  imminence  of  Prussian  intervention.  Prince 
Frederick  William,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick  III,  told 
Eady  Paget  one  day  that  "  it  was  to  be  officially  declared  the 
next  day  that  Prussia  would  join  Austria  against  France  and 
Italy."  There  was  a  military  dinner  that  evening  at  the  Neue 
Palais,  Potsdam,  the  residence  of  Prince  Frederick  William,  and 
ail  was  expectancy,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  handed  a  message, 
rose  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  a  peace  has  been  signed  at  Villa- 
franca  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French."  This  attitude  of  Prussia  was  not  without  effect 
upon  Austria,  although  not  in  so  obvious  a  manner. 

On  June  25th,  an  extraordinary  panic  took  place  in  the 
French  camp,  and  the  Emperor  was  disgusted  to  see  the 
'  liberated '  people  hastily  putting  out  Austrian  flags,  in  the  belief 
that  the  allies  were  in  retreat.  Preparations  were  now  pushed 
forward  for  the  siege  of  Verona,  but  Napoleon  III  was 
scheming  for  peace. 

Alike  as  a  humanitarian  and  as  a  statesman  of  common 
prudence,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  saw  that  it  was  im- 
perative to  make  overtures  for  peace;  and  first  he  turned  to 
England.  Peace  he  must  have,  and  he  instructed  his  Ministers 
in  France  to  ask  England  to  arrange  an  armistice,  on  the 
understanding  that  Lombardy  and  the  Duchies  were  to  be 
surrendered   forthwith    to    Sardinia,  and    Venetia    be    made    an 
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independent  state  under  Austria.  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
offered  no  comment  in  communicating  with  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.  It  must  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that  he  urged 
peace  on  the  Government  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Russia  soon 
signified  approval  of  the  terms  suggested  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  England's  mediation  ;  Prussia  hesitated,  and  Austria 
declined.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  preferred  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  owing  an  obligation 
to  Prussia. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  then  a  Bavarian  Minister,  and  afterwards 
third  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  was  in  London  at  this  time> 
and  gives  in  his  memoirs  some  interesting  impressions. 

Count  Apponyi  appeared  "much  disheartened"  by  Solferino, 
and  "  spoke  with  great  bitterness  of  Prussian  policy,  which 
Austria  had  to  thank  for  this  disaster."  If  Austria  were  made 
to  sign  a  dishonourable  peace,  he  thought  Napoleon  III  would 
turn  against  Prussia,  and  Germany  and  Austria  would  be 
powerless  to  help.  The  Prince  Consort  told  Prince  Hohenlohe 
that  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Sardinia  was  the  work  of  Giinne 
and  Windischgratz,  unknown  to  Buol.  The  Prince  Consort  also 
spoke  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  his  policy,  and  said 
that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  had  no  better  results 
in  Italy,  "because  hindered  and  distracted  by  Vienna."  The 
Archduke's  rule,  as  Governor  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  up  to 
the  war,  was  admittedly  liberal  and  conciliatory.  The  Prince 
Consort,  whose  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault,  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  prejudice  in  discussing  Austrian  policy. 
The  Prince  augured  badly.  Prince  Hohenlohe  tells  us,  of  any  man 
educated  by  Jesuits.  "These  men  and  the  policy  inspired  by 
them  are  the  causes  of  the  present  trouble.''  Prince  Hohenlohe 
suggested  that  the  revolutionaries  and  the  secret  societies  were 
the  trouble.  The  Prince  Consort  said  that  no  secret  societies 
existed  without  misgovernment,  to  which  Hohenlohe  rejoined 
that  there  were  as  many  of  these  in  the  South  American  Republics 
as  in  Italy. 

To  return  to  the  peace  negotiations.     Palmerston,  who  hated 
the   idea  of  the  war  coming   to  an  end,  opposed   the  scheme 
F 
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submitted  by  Persigny  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  6th  of  July.* 
England  proving  immovable,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  resolved  to 
treat  directly  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  he  startled  all  concerned  by  sending  General 
Fleury  to  Verona,  with  proposals  for  an  armistice.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  assented,  after  a  night's  reflection,  and  the  next 
day  an  armistice  was  concluded,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  meeting 
between  the  Emperors  on  the  nth.  The  day  before  the  Imperial 
meeting,  Persigny  asked  for  assistance  from  England  for  the 
"moral  support"  of  the  French  demands  the  next  day,  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  before,  including  the  surrender  of  Venetia.f 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  assented  to 
this,  as  getting  a  large  slice  for  Italy,  but  the  Queen  demurred, 
and  so  the  Government  declined  to  support  the  French  demands. 
England  again  essayed  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Italian 
independence.  On  the  nth  of  July  took  place  the  memorable 
meeting  of  the  Emperors  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  at  Villa- 
fianca,  of  which  M.  Imbert  de  S.  Amand  gives  a  graphic  and 
thrilling  description  in  his  '■''Fra7ice  and  Italy.'''' 

Two  great  Emperors,  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  each  with 
immense  armies,  resolving  to  see  one  another  in  the  face  and  put 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  !  these  two  mighty  Sovereigns,  galloping 
across  country,  followed  by  their  staffs,  until  they  met  to  shake 
hands,  is  a  theme  indeed  for  description  with  pictorial  effect. 
Napoleon  III  and  Francis  Joseph  then  rode  side  by  side 
to  a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  An  understanding 
was  soon  reached.  Austria  was  to  retain  Venetia,  but  it 
was  to  become  one  of  the  States  of   an   Italian   Confederation, 


*  Outside  the  Cabinet,  feeling  in  the  British  Parliament  was  strongly 
anti-French. 

+  On  the  loth  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  the  C^ueen  that  he  and 
Lord  Palmerston  recommended  giving  the  "moral  support"  asked  for  by 
Persigny.  The  Queen  replied  the  same  day  that  they  "ought  not  to  ask 
her  to  give  her  '  moral  support '  to  one  of  the  belligerents."  Two  days 
later  the  Queen  asked  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  very  natural,  but  for  him 
somewhat  awkward  question,  when  she  wrote,  *'  Are  the  wishes  of  the 
Lombards,  Tuscans,  &c.,  really  ascertainable,  while  their  countries  are 
occupied  by  French  and  Sardinian  armies?" 
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under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  Lombardy 
was  to  be  ceded  to  France,  to  be  handed  on,  of  course,  to 
Sardinia ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
were  to  be  reinstated.  It  was  verbally  arranged  that  no  force 
was  to  be  used  in  the  reinstatement  of  these  Sovereigns.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  thought  force  would  not  be  necessary 
but  he  would  not  sign  the  preliminaries  if  it  was  stated  that  none 
was  to  be  used. 

These  preliminaries  were  speedily  communicated  by  Lord 
Cowley  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  like  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  that  the  Duchies 
would  take  back  their  Sovereigns.  Neither  would  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Piedmontese  intrigue  had 
gone.  Both  Emperors  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with 
the  other.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  said  to  Prince 
Metternich  : — "y«/  eu  Men  raison  d^avoir  redoute  Pentrtvue 
avec  sa  Majeste  VEmpireur^  voire  souverain,  car  fitais  Men 
sitr  quelle  me  subjuguerait^^  and  consequently  he  granted 
easier  terms.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  his  part,  was, 
according  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  greatly  impressed  by  the 
"tact,  the  graceful  bearing,  the  clearness  of  mind,  and  the 
considerate  delicacy  of  the  French  Emperor."*  Meanwhile, 
disaffection  had  broken  out  in  the  Papal  States,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Austrian  troops.  In  July  revolution  was 
rife  in  the  Duchies ;  Cavour  working  through  his  agents  for  their 
annexation  to  Sardinia.  To  •  the  camp  at  Montechiaro  had 
come  a  deputation  from  Bologna  to  offer  the  dictatorship  to 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Emperor  said  to  them:— "If  the 
Bolognese   had    taken    up   arms    against   the  Austrians  it  would 


Lord  Cowley,  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  to  Lord  John  Russell,  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  Imperial  meeting.  "The  two  Emperors  met  in  the 
most  cordial  manner."  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  took  the  initiative 
•of  offering  to  cede  the  conquered  territory,  but  nothing  more,  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  Austrian  Emperor  said  he  desired  to  see  the  dynasty  of 
Napol6on  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  added,  "  Believe 
me,  dynasties  are  not  established  by  having  recourse  to  such  bad  company 
-as  you  have  chosen  ;  revolutionists  overturn,  but  do  not  construct." 
Prince  Napoleon  told  Lord  Cowley  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  staff  to  agree  to  the  peace. 
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have  been  another  case  ;  but  you  have  taken  up  arms  against 
whom  ?  Against  the  Pope.  I  did  not  come  to  Italy  to  deprive 
the  Pope  of  his  possessions."  The  Emperor  would  not  hear  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  dictatorship,  or  any  consideration  of  the 
territorial  question  ;  all  he  would  sanction  was  the  sendmg  of  a 
commissioner  to  keep  order,  exacting  at  the  same  time  a 
promise  from  the  Piedmontese  authorities  not  to  favour  any 
attempt  against  the  Marches  or  Umbria  There  is  a  curious 
note  in  Cavour's  letter  to  La  Marmora  on  July  6th,  "I  thmk 
we  have  finished  agreeing  with  the  Emperor  on  the  Roman 
question,"  for  Cavour  had  started  the  movements  he  was 
promising  to  discourage.  Hence,  his  ungoverned  rage  on  hearmg 
of  the  arrangements  of  Villafranca. 

Yet  to  the  Romagnese,  Victor  Emmanuel  could  reply  with 
admirable  caution.  "It  will  not  do,"  said  the  King,  "  to  let 
Europe  accuse  me  of  acting  merely  through  personal  ambition, 
and  of  substituting  Piedmontese  absorption  for  Austrian 
oppression.  The  Holy  Father,  the  venerated  leader  of  the 
faithful,  remains  at  the  head  of  his  people.  He  is  not,  like  the 
sovereigns  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  deprived  of  his 
temporal  authority,  which  we  ought  not  simply  to  respect,  but 
to  consolidate.  Therefore,  I  would  disapprove  of  any  subversive 
act  contrary  to  equity  and  injurious  to  the  noble  cause  we 
serve.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Pius  IX  is  an  ItaUan  Prince." 
Excellent  sentiments,  and  worthy  of  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  to  be  unhappily  forgotten  when  //  Re  Galantuomo  had 
DO  longer  Napoleon  III.  at  his  elbow. 

We  shall  see  how  Cavour,  the  calculating  opportunist,  for 
once,  lost  his  head.  When  Victor  Emmanuel  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Villafranca,  he  left  for  Turin  and  resigned  in  a  fury,  throwing 
up  his  plethora  of  offices  as  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  AVar.  Cavour,  in 
resigning,  declared  that  there  was  danger  now  for  constitutional 
liberty  and  for  England  in  an  alliance  between  three  emperors. 

Cavour's  rage  at  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  war  was  shared 
by  the  thoughtless  mob  at  Turin,  and  the  Emperor's  portrait 
was   removed    from    the    shop    windows. 
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"Nay,  but  he,  this  wonder, 
He  cannot  palter  nor  prate, 
Though  many  around  him  and  under, 
With  intellects  trained  to  the  curve, 
Distrust  him  in  spirit  and  nerve, 
Because  his  meaning  is  straight. 
Measure  him  ere  he  depart 
With  those  who  have  governed  and  led  : 
Larger  so  much   by  the  heart, 
Larger  so  much  by  the  head. 

Emperor 

Evermore. 

"  Me  holds  that  consenting  or  dissident 
Nations  must  move  with  the  time  ; 
Assumes  that  crime  with  a  precedent 
Doubles  the  guilt  of  the  crime ; 
Denies  that  a  slaver's  bond, 
Or  a  treaty  signed  by  knaves 
{Quorum  magna  pars  and  beyond 
Was  one  of  an  honest  name), 
Gives  an  inexpugnable  claim 
To  abolish  men  into  slaves. 
Emperor 
Evermore." — Islrs.  Browning. 

The  armistice  was  made  known  in  Paris  on  the  yth,  by  the 
publication  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  following  message  : — "The 
Emperor  to  the  Empress.  An  armistice  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  myself."  The  next  day 
the  official  journal  announced  : — "It  is  necessary  that  the  public 
should  not  misunderstand  the  extent  of  the  armistice;  it  is 
limited  merely  to  a  relaxation  of  hostilities  between  the  belligerent 
armies,  which,  though  leaving  the  field  open  for  negotiations, 
does  not  enable  us,  for  the  present,  to  foresee  how  the  war 
may  be  terminated." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  the  Emperor  NapoMon 
issued,  on  July  loth,  the  following  order  of  the  day  from 
Valeggio:  — 

"Soldiers, — A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  July  8th, 
between  the  belligerent  parties  until  the  15th  of  next  August. 
This  truce  will  permit  you  to  rest  from  your  glorious  labours 
and,  if  needful,  to  imbibe  new  strength  to  renew  the  work  you 
have  so  brilliantly  inaugurated  by  your  courage  and  devotion.     I 
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return  to  Paris,  leaving  the  provisional  command  of  my  army 
to  Marshal  Vaillant,  major-general ;  but,  when  the  hour  of 
combat  sounds,  you  will  see  me  again  among  you  to  share  your 
dangers." 

On  the  day  of  the  imperial  meeting,  the  Moniteur  said : — 

"We  hasten  to  make  known  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  suspension  of  arms  just  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has  taken  place. 
Communications  were  exchanged  between  the  three  great  neutral 
Powers,  with  the  object  of  agreeing  upon  the  terms  on  which 
their  mediation  should  be  offered  to  the  belligerents.  The  first 
act  of  this  mediation  was  directed  to  procure  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  telegraphic 
communications,  this  agreement  between  the  cabinets  could  not 
be  effected  in  less  than  the  lapse  of  several  days.  Meantime, 
the  attack  of  our  fleet  upon  Venice  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  a  new  battle  before  Verona  was  imminent.  In  this  position 
of  affairs,  the  Emperor,  faithful  to  the  sentiments  of  moderation 
which  have  ever  directed  his  policy,  and  anxious,  above  all,  to 
prevent  useless  effusion  of  blood,  did  not  hesitate  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  desires  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  seeing 
that,  if  these  desires  were  conformable  with  his  own,  it  was  a 
sacred  duty  of  the  two  Sovereigns  to  suspend,  from  that 
moment,  hostilities  which  might  be  without  result  owing  to 
mediation.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  shown  similar 
intentions,  commissioners  named  on  both  sides  met  for  the 
settlement  of  the  clauses  of  the  armistice,  which  was  definitely 
concluded  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  duration  of  which  is  fixed  at 
five  weeks.  On  Monday,  the  nth  instant,  an  interview  between 
the  two  Emperors  will  take  place  at  Villafranca." 

The  next  day,  the  peace  resulting  from  the  interview  was 
made  known  as  follows : — 

"The  Emperor  to  the  Empress,  Valeggio,  July  12th.  A 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  myself.  The  conditions  of  peace  are  the  following  : — .Vn 
Italian  Confederation  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Pope.      The    Emperor    of    Austria    gives    up    his    rights    over 
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Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  remits  them  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  keeps  Venetia, 
but  it  is  to  form  part  of  the  ItaHan  Confederation.  A  general 
amnesty  is  to  be  granted." 

The  latest  turn  of  events  was  at  once  earnestly  discussed  at  the 
English  Court.  The  Queen  said  what  had  happened  showed  the 
danger  of  driving  Austria  by  apparent  hostility  into  the  arms 
of  the  two  other  emperors,  and  that  Cavour's  chances,  plus 
England,  against  them  would  be  small,  whilst  she  would  be 
most  happy  to  do  anything  to  improve  Italy.  The  resignation  of 
Cavour,  after  a  stormy  scene  with  his  Sovereign,  who  was  bo,th 
too  grateful  and  too  wise  to  find  any  fault  with  the  French 
Emperor,  took  place  on  July  14th,  and  the  next  day  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  issued  a  manifesto  from  Luxemburg  Castle 
on  the  peace.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  declared  that  he 
"had  accepted  peace  only  after  being  convinced  that  he  could 
obtain  more  favourable  terms  by  direct  negotiation  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  than  those  to  which  the  three  neutral 
Great  Powers  were  likely  to  give  their  moral  support  as  a 
collective  project  of  mediation."  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  13th  to  the  "people  of  Lombardy.'^ 
"  Heaven,"  he  said,  "has  blessed  our  arms.  With  the  powerful 
aid  of  our  magnanimous  and  valiant  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
we  arrived  in  a  few  days,  from  victory  to  victory,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mincio.  To-day  I  return  among  you,  to  give  you  the 
happy  intelligence  that  God  has  granted  your  wishes.'' 

On  the  nth  of  July  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wrote  to  the 
Kaiser: — '"''  Ayant fait  connaitre  les  premieres  propositions  que  j'avais 
adressees  a  voire  Majeste,  non-seulement  les  Cabinets  de  Londres  et 
de  St.  Petersbourg  ont  declare  etre  prets  a  les  soutenir  tres-vivement 
mats  le  Gouverne?nent  Prussien  a  fait  dire  que,  si  V Autriche 
refusait,  elle  7ie  devrait  plus  compter  sur  son  concours  ni  matirielle- 
ment  ni  /norale?nent." 

On  the  r2th  of  July  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  : — "y^  remercie  voire  Majeste  de  la  preuve^ 
de  confiance  qu^elle  me  donne  en  me  faisa7ii  part  de  V acceptation 
par  les  trois  Cabi?iets  de  ses  premieres  propositions.^' 
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Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  inducing  him  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  how  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  able  to  bring  this  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  approving  with  alacrity 
of  Persigny's  suggestions,  the  French  Ambassador  telegraphed  the 
assent  of  the  English  Government  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
before  the  Queen  had  overruled  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Emperor  was  able  to 
give  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the  impression  that  the  neutral 
Powers  would  agree  to  less  advantageous  terms  than  he  himself. 
The  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  situation  have  not  unnaturally 
given  rise  to  considerable  speculation,  not  always  favourable  to  the 
Emperor,  whereas,  reduced  to  plain  fact,  the  incident  becomes 
merely  one  of  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  the  enthusiasms  of 
English  Liberal  Ministers  checked  at  a  critical  moment  by  a 
singularly  sagacious  Court. 

Diplomacy  had,  of  course,  to  disavow  any  concurrence  with 
Persigny's  suggestions.  On  the  27th  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell 
denied  to  the  Ambassador  in  Vienna  that  England,  had  adopted 
any  terms  as  proper  to  be  submitted  to  Austria.  Prussia  made 
a  similar  denial,  with  more  reason ;  while  Russia  ignored  the 
question.  The  clash  of  arms  having  ceased,  diplomacy  was  now 
as  busy  as  ever.  But  the  firm  hand  of  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
absent  from  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  a  Liberal  Ministry 
was  in  power.  It  required  all  the  firmness  and  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  to  keep  them 
steady.  The  treaty  of  Villafranca  required  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Dukes,  but  it  also  required  the  Pope  to  undertake  reforms. 

L  The  two  sovereigns  will  favour  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
Confederation. 

II.  This  Confederation  will  be  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  Pope. 

III.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  his  rights  over  Lombardy 
to    the    Emperor    of  the   French,  who,  in   accordance  with    the 
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wishes    of    the    inhabitants,  will    resign    them    to    the    King    of 
Sardinia. 

IV.  Venetia  will  form  part  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  remain- 
ing, however,  under  the  Crown  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

V.  The  two  sovereigns  will  make  every  effort,  recourse  to  arms 
excepted,  to  reinstate  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena  in  their  dominions,  they  giving  a  constitution 
and  a  general  amnesty. 

VI.  The  two  sovereigns  will  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  introduce 
the  necessary  reforms  in  his  States,  and  to  separate  the  Legations 
administratively  from  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 

VIL  Full  and  complete  amnesty  is  accorded  on  both  sides  to 
persons  compromised  by  recent  events  in  the  territories  of  the 
belligerent  parties.     Fait  a    Villafranca  le  ii  Juillet  i8^Q. 

Such  were  the  stipulations,  according  to  M.  Imbert  de  S. 
Amand,  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  noted  down  on  his 
return  from  the  interview  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  read 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Prince  Napoleon,  and  then  despatched 
by  the  hand  of  Prince  Napoleon  for  the  Austrian  Emperor  to 
sign.  The  Prince  was  the  bearer  of  the  following  letter  from 
Napoleon  III  to  the  Kaiser: — "Monsieur  mon  frere,  I  have  well 
considered  the  proposals  which  your  Majesty  made  to  me  in 
this  morning's  interview,  and  I  have  decided  to  accept  them. 
I  send  them,  written,  to  your  Majesty,  as  I  recollect  them.  I 
charge  my  cousin,  Prince  Napoldon,  to  bring  you  this  letter, 
and  this  preliminary  proposal."  He  is  authorised  to  discuss  the 
terms  with  your  Majesty,  and  to  bring  back  the  modifications 
in  detail  which  may  result  from  this  discussion,  as  well  as  to 
give  your  Majesty  all  the  developments  and  explanations 
necessary  on  the  stipulated  points."  Prince  Napoleon,  who  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  kept  his  Republican  manners  and 
Piedmontese  sympathies  well  in  the  background,  performed  his 
part   well.*     The    Prince    was    at    the    same    time    somewhat 

'*  The  Prince,  who  had  just  been  summoned  by  ihe  Emperor  from  Florence 
in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  Austrian  troops  from  Central 
Italy,  had  suddenly  become  a  strong  advocate  of  peace. 
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remorseless,  not  to  say  threatening,  in  pushing  his  case,  and 
tried  for  more  than  the  generous-hearted  Emperor  had 
demanded.  After  a  lengthened  interview  with  the  Austrian 
monarch,  he  induced  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  sign  the 
document,  with  certain  modifications,  which  will  be  noted  on 
comparing  the  seven  points  set  out  as  follows,  with  the  same  as 
originally  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.* 

I.  The  two  sovereigns  will  favour  the  creation  of  an  Italian 
Confederation. 

II.  This  Confederation  will  be  under  the  honorary  presidency 

of  the  Holy  Father. 

III.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  cedes  his  rights  over  Lombardy 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fortresses  of  Mantova  and  Peschiera,  so  that  the  frontier  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  shall  start  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fortress  of  Peschiera  and  extend  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
Mincio  as  far  as  Le  Grazie ;  from  there  to  Scarzarolo  and  Suzarra 
on  the  Po,  whence  the  existing  frontiers  will  continue  to  form 
the  boundaries  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
remit  the  ceded  territory  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

IV.  Venetia  will  form  part  of  the  ItaHan  Confederation, 
remaining  however  under  the  Austrian  Crown. 

V.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
will  return  to  their  States,  giving  a  general  amnesty. 

VL  The  two  Emperors  will  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  introduce 
the  indispensable  reforms  in  his  States. 

VII.  Full  and  complete  amnesty  is  accorded  on  both  sides- 
to  persons  compromised  on  account  of  recent  events  in  the 
territories  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Fait  ct  Villafranca  le 
II  Juillet  i8^g. 

Prince  NapoMon  promised  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  the 
sheet  he  signed  would  be  returned  the  next  day,  whether  with 
or  without  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 


The  Kaiser  struck  out  "honorary,"  but  the  Prince  got  it  put  back  again. 
''^ Les  vaux  des  populations''''  \S2^%  quite  too  much  for  the  Kaiser.  Treaties,, 
not  mob  law,  decided  the  fate  of  provinces,  in  his  view. 
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On  July  i2th,"^the  Emperor  resigned  the  command  to  Marshal 
Vaillant,  and  issued  a  proclamation  as  follows  : — 

"  Soldiers  ! 

"The  bases  of  peace  are  agreed  upon  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  the  chief  object  of  the  war  has  been  attained.  1' "or 
the  first  time  Italy  is  about  to  become  a  nation. 

"A  Confederation  of  all  the  States  of  Italy,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Holy  Father,  will  reunite  in  a  group 
the  members  of  a  single  family.  Venetia  remains,  it  is  true, 
under  the  Austrian  sceptre ;  nevertheless  it  wnll  be  an  Italian 
province,  and  form  part  of  the  Confederation. 

"The  reunion  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  creates  for  us  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  a  powerful  ally,  which  will  owe  us  its 
independence ;  governments  remaining  outside  of  the  move- 
ment, or  reinstated  in  their  possessions,  will  understand  the 
necessity  of  salutary  reforms. 

"A  general  amnesty  will  remove  the  traces  of  civil  discords. 
Mistress  henceforward  of  her  own  destiny,  Italy  will  have  no 
one  but  herself  to  blame  if  she  does  not  make  uniform 
progress  in  order  and  liberty. 

"  You  will  soon  return  to  France  ;  the  grateful  country  will 
receive  with  transports  the  soldiers  who  have  carried  so  high  the 
glory  of  our  arms  at  Montebello,  Palestro,  Turbigo,  Magenta, 
Marignan,  and  Solferino ;  who  in  two  months  have  liberated 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  who  have  halted  only  because 
the  war  was  about  to  assume  proportions  no  longer  in  relation 
with  the  interests  which  France  had  in  this  formidable  struggle. 

"Be  proud,  then,  of  your  success;  proud  of  the  results  ob- 
tained ;  proud,  above  all,  of  being  the  beloved  children  of  that 
France  which  will  always  be  the  great  nation  so  long  as  she  has 
a  heart  that  can  understand  great  causes,  and  men  like  you  to 
defend  them.'' 

The  same  day,  the  Emperor  left  V'aleggio  for  Desenzano,  and 
on  the  14th,  Napoleon  III  and  Victor  Emmanuel  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Milan  in  an  open  carriage.     The  next  day 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Walewski  sent  the  conclusions  of  the  Emperors 
to  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
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the  Emperor  and  the  King  arrived  at  Turin,  and  were  met  at 
the  station  by  Cavour.  The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  had 
just  telegraphed  to  Walewski  that  the  people  were  behaving 
better,  and  that  the  portraits  of  Orsini  substituted  for  those  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  shops  had  disappeared.  In  the  evening  the 
Emperor  received  Cavour,  and  spoke  to  him  frankly  and  kindly 
on  the  situation.  To  Turin  came  Bianchi  and  Montanelli,  from 
Tuscany,  anxious  to  know  what  this  peace  meant  for  them. 
In  their  uncertainty  they  asked  Kossuth  to  lend  the  Hungarian 
legion  just  raised,  but  he  declined,  saying  that  they  had  no 
intervention  to  fear.  Kossuth  told  Montanelli  to  go  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  ask  if  this  was  not  true.  The  King  felt  no 
difficulty  in  giving  this  assurance,  and  the  next  day  the  Tuscans 
got  what  they  most  wanted,  a  word  from  the  Emperor  himself. 
Coupled  with  a  little  wholesome  advice,  Napoleon  III  gave 
Montanelli  to  understand  that  there  would  be  no  reinstatement 
of  the  Grand  Duke  by  Austrian  troops,  and  recommended  a 
plebiscite  as  to  the  restoration.  The  idea  of  a  vote  for 
annexation  to  Piedmont  was  scouted  by  the  Emperor.  Pepoli, 
anxious,  like  the  Tuscans,  got  leave  from  the  Emperor  to  telegraph 
to  Bologna  a  similar  decision,  together  with  the  news  that  the 
Emperor  had  written  to  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  reforms. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  left  Turin  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th,  accompanied  by  Victor  Emmanuel  as  far  as 
Susa,*  and  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis,  took  train  for  Paris 
at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  At  Chambery  it  was  noted  that  he 
received  a  warm  welcome  on  what  was  shortly  to  become  French 
territory.  On  the  17th,  the  Sovereign  was  back  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  two  days  later  had  to  listen  to  most  laudatory  addresses 
from  the  Senate,  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat. 
*'  In  the  intoxication  of  triumph  you  have  shown  yourself,"  ran 
the  address  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  ''  to  be  as  generous  an 
enemy  as  you  are  a  faithful  and  disinterested  ally.  Surrounded 
by  victorious  and  ardent  soldiers,  you  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  spare  their  precious  blood.     You  have  given  true  liberty  to 


"  Victor    Emmanuel,  who   had   been   uneasy  about    the    Emperor   at   Turin, 
exclaimed,  "Ak,  il  est  parti,'^  with  relief,  after  the  farewell. 
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Italy  by  freeing  it  from  despotism,  and  restraining  it  from  revo- 
lutionary proceedings.  In  fine,  with  that  marvellous  moderation 
which  characterises  you,  you  have  gone  as  far  as  the  honour  of  France 
required,  no  farther  than  her  interests  demanded."  M.  Baroche, 
President  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  exclaimed,  "God  be  thanked 
for  bringing  you  back  safe  and  sound  to  this  France  of  which 
you  are  the  saviour  and  the  hope,  to  this  august  wife  whose  firm 
courage  and  lofty  intelligence  we  have  tested  during  your 
absence,  and  to  this  noble  child  who  is  already  learning  to 
thank  Heaven  for  the  triumphs  of  his  father." 

The  Emperor's  reply  was  a  sort  of  apologia  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  and  must  be  quoted  at  length.  "  Gentlemen,  in  finding 
myself  once  more  amongst  you  who  have  surrounded  the  Empress 
and  my  son  with  so  much  devotion  during  my  absence,  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  thanking  you  in  the  first  place,  and  then  of 
explaining  to  you  the  motive  of  my  conduct. 

"When,  after  a  two  months'  glorious  campaign,  the  French 
and  Sardinian  armies  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Verona, 
the  struggle  was  inevitably  about  to  change  its  nature,  as 
much  in  a  military  as  in  a  political  aspect.  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  attack  in  front  an  enemy  entrenched  behind  great 
fortresses,  and  protected  against  all  flank  movements  by  the 
neutrality  of  surrounding  territories  ;  and  in  beginning  the  long 
and  fruitless  war  of  sieges,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  Europe 
in  arms,  and  ready  either  to  dispute  our  success  or  to  aggravate 
our  reverses.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  would  not 
have  shaken  my  resolution  or  the  enthusiasm  of  my  army,  if  the 
means  had  not  been  disproportionate  with  the  results  to  be 
expected.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  on  breaking  through 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  neutral  territories,  and  then  to 
accept  war  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the  Adige.  It  was 
necessary,  above  all,  to  avail  one's  self  frankly  of  the  support 
of  the  revolution.  It  was  necessary  to  shed  more  precious  blood 
when  too  much  had  flowed  already.  In  a  word,  in  order 
to  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to  risk  what  it  is  not  permissible 
to  a  Sovereign  to  put  at  stake  for  anything  but  the  inde- 
pendence  of   his   country.     If   I   stopped,  it  was   not,  therefore, 
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through  weariness  or  exhaustion,  nor  through  desertion  of  the 
noble  cause  I  had  desired  to  serve,  but  because  there  was 
something  in  my  heart  which  spoke  more  loudly  still — the 
interest  of  France.  Can  you  beheve  that  it  has  cost  me  nothing 
to  bridle  the  ardour  of  soldiers  excited  by  victory  and  merely 
asking  permission  to  go  on?  Can  you  believe  it  has  cost  me 
nothing  to  eliminate  openly  from  my  programme,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  the  territory  extending  from  the  Mincio  to  the  Adriatic? 
Can  you  believe  it  has  cost  me  nothing  to  see  noble  illusions 
destroyed,  and  patriotic  hopes  dissipated  in  honest  hearts  ?  I 
made  war  against  the  will  of  Europe  in  order  to  aid  Italian  in- 
dependence ;  as  soon  as  the  destinies  of  my  own  country  were 
endangered,  I  made  peace. 

"  Can  it  now  be  said  that  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  been 
totally  wasted  ?  No.  As  I  said  in  taking  leave  of  my  soldiers, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  brief  campaign.  In  four 
combats  and  two  battles,  a  numerous  army,  second  to  none  in 
organisation  and  bravery,  has  been  vanquished.  The  King  of 
Piedmont,  formerly  styled  the  guardian  of  the  Alps,  has  seen 
his  country  freed  from  invasion,  and  the  frontier  of  his  States 
extended  from  the  Ticino  to  the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  an  Italian 
nationality  is  admitted  by  those  who  are  most  antagonistic  to  it. 
All  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula  understand  at  last  the 
imperious  necessity  of  salutary  reforms.  Thus,  after  having  given 
a  new  proof  of  the  military  strength  of  France,  the  peace  I  have 
just  concluded  will  be  fruitful  in  happy  results;  the  future  will 
reveal  them  more  fully  day  by  day,  for  the  welfare  of  Italy,  the 
influence  of  France,  and  the  repose  of  Europe." 

*'This  beautiful  language,"  writes  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  "is 
summed  up  in  two  words :  '  In  the  presence  of  Piedmont 
insufficient,  Italy  inert,  Germany  in  arms,  the  revolution  stirring, 
the  execution  of  my  programme  was  too  much  for  France  alone, 
and  so  I  stopped.'     'Sire,  I  agree  with  you,' replies  history." 

On  July  2ist,  the  Diplomatic  Corps  was  received  at  St.  Cloud. 
Addressing  the  Emperor,  the  Papal  Nuncio  said  :  '*  Sire,  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  experienced  the  necessity  of  asking  your 
Majesty  to  receive  its  cordial  and  sincere  felicitations   on   your 
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happy  return  and  the  prompt  conclusion  of  peace.''  In  reply 
the  Emperor  observed  rhat  *'  Europe  in  general  was  so  unjust 
to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  as  soon  as  the  honour 
and  interests  of  France  had  been  secured,  I  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  conclude  peace,  and  to  prove  that  I  had  entertained 
no  intention  of  convulsing  Europe,  and  stirring  up  a  general 
war.  I  hope  that  now  all  causes  of  dissension  will  vanish,  and 
■the  peace  be  of  long  duration.  I  thank  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
for  its  congratulations." 

On  this  same  day,  Leopold  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
voluntarily  abdicated  in  his  exile  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand.  The  new  Grand  Duke 
speedily  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  to  adopt  the  tricolour 
and  grant  a  constitution.  Baron  Ricasoli  had,  however,  by  that 
time  taken  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Florence, 
with  results  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later. 

On  July  8th,  the  King  of  Sweden,  Oscar  I,  died  at  Stockholm, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  as  Charles  XV.  King  Oscar  was 
the  son  of  General  Bernadotte,  afterwards  Charles  XIV. 

From  no  quarter  did  the  Emperor  receive  more  encourage- 
ment when  he  concluded  peace,  than  from  Russia.  Writing  on 
July  14th,  the  Due  de  Montebello,  French  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  told  Walewski  that  he  had  seen  the  Czar  and 
Gortschakoff,  both  of  whom  expressed  their  satisfaction  and 
admiration  of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  "The 
Emperor  has  shown  himself,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  "as  profound  a  poHtician 
in  negotiation  as  he  had  proved  himself  a  great  captain  on 
fields  of  battle." 

The  English  Cabinet  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  of  Villafranca.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  both  strongly  disapproved  of  the  peace.  The  Prime 
Minister  protested  to  Persigny  in  strong  language,  saying  that 
Austria  ought  to  be  strictly  excluded  from  all  right  of  inter- 
ference, political  or  military,  beyond  her  own  frontiers.  His 
interference  at  this  juncture  was  somewhat  uncalled  for,  in  view 
of    the    fact    that    he    had    shown    no   sort   of   support   to   the 
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French  campaign.  The  Queen,  commenting  to  Lord  Pahnerston 
on  his  letter  to  Persigny,  took  a  line  which  was  a  lesson  to  the 
Ministry,  both  in  good  manners  and  consistency. 

"The  effect  of  placing  Austria   in    an    Italian    Confederation 
will  certainly  be  to  legalise    that    influence    for   the    future,  the 
supposed  illegal  exercise  of  which  was  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the    late   war ;   yet    it    is   one    of    the    conditions    of 
peace   bought   by  much   blood  and  the  loss  of  a  rich  province 
by  Austria.       We   did    not    protest   against    the   war,  and    Lord 
Palmerston   personally  wished   France    success    in    it.       We    can 
hardly  now  protest  against  the  peace,  and  Lord  Palmerston  will, 
the  Queen  is  sure,  see  the  disadvantage  which  would  accrue  to 
this    country,   should    he    make    it    appear    as    if    to    persecute 
Austria  were  a  personal  object  with   the    first    Minister    of    the 
Crown. 

"The  Queen  is  less  disappointed  with   the   peace  than  Lord 
Palmerston  appears  to  be." 

Lord  Palmerston's  language  to  Persigny  was  hardly  appropriate 
for  an  English  Government  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
whirh  France  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  while  she 
would  give  neither  men  nor  money  herself  for  the  liberation 
of  Italy.  "The  Emperor  Napoleon,"  the  Queen  wrote  to 
Lord  John  Russell  on  the  T3th  of  July,  "by  his  military 
successes  and  apparent  moderation  or  prudence  immediately 
after  them,  has  created  for  himself  a  most  formidable  position 
of  strength  in  Europe."  The  Queen  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as 
"having  Sardinia,  the  Pope,  and  Austria  as  his  debtors."  In 
Germany,  indeed,  the  position  of  France  victorious  caused  a 
real  feeling  of  alarm,  whilst  in  England,  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  of  the  French  Government,  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  was  felt.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  showing  a  lar^e 
deficit  on  account  of  increased  defences,  was  readily  adopted. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  statement  as  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel's 
wiUingness  to  agree  to  the  peace.  Walewski  told  Lord  Cowley 
that  the  King  had  urged  an  armistice,  and  had  been  more  in 
favour  of  peace  than  the  Emperor,  while  the  Sardinian  Sovereign 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing   of  the   preliminaries  until    they 
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were  concluded,  and  only  signed  to  save  a  rupture.  The  fact 
remains  that  he  did  sign,  even  in  face  of  the  furious  reproaches 
of  Cavour,  but  that  he  did  so  unwillingly,  adding  a  qualifying 
clause*  after  his  signature.  The  warlike  King  probably  hated 
making  peace,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French 
were  disappointed  during  the  campaign  at  the  apathy  shown  by 
the  Italians  for  the  cause,  just  as  Charles  Albert  himself  had 
been  in  1848.  That  the  Emperor  was  wise  in  concluding  peace 
when  he  did  is  beyond  doubt,  whether  Walewski's  information 
was  correct  or  not.  M.  Emile  Ollivier's  comment  is :  "  In  these 
conditions  "—that  is,  the  attitude  of  Germany,  &c.— "which  of 
the  allies  was  most  interested  in  peace?  Piedmont.  Therefore 
Prince  Napoleon,  devoted  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italy, 
advised  the  end  of  the  war  as  eagerly  as  he  had  the  beginning : 
therefore  Victor  Emmanuel  made  no  objection,  offered  no 
resistance,  and  thought  it  useless  even  to  consult  Cavour.  He 
was  most  certainly  vexed  at  this  check  halfway,  but  the  Emperor 
was  not  less  so.  ...  Was  it  not  better  for  him  to  stop,  having 
gained  Lombardy,  than  be  thrown  back  at  the  bayonet's  point, 
with  empty  hands,  to  Turin  ! " 

On  hearing  of  the  arrangement  of  Villafranca,  the  Prince 
Consort  said,  "  The  Confederation  with  the  Pope  at  its  head 
sounds  like  a  bad  joke."  But  was  it  a  joke  at  all,  or  even  an 
impossible  idea?  Many  reflections  suggest  otherwise.  The 
German  Empire,  strong  and  united  in  a  federation  brought 
about  by  diplomacy,  surely  presents  to  the  world  a  system  at 
once  more  permanent  and  more  edifying  than  the  struggle  to 
realise  the  dream  of  a  united  Italy  founded  upon  a  revolutionary 
crime.  The  state  of  Italy,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
taxation  to  support  unnecessary  armaments,  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  the  prosperous  confederation  on  the 
north,  which  reckons  amongst  its  subjects  a  number  of  her 
sons.  The  results  of  the  peace  were  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Prince    Consort.     "Prussia,''  the   Prince   wrote,   "is   quite   dis- 

*  ''*■  P approve  en  ce  qui  me  concerne.^'  The  King  asked  through  La  Marmora 
for  leave  from  the  Emperor  to  record  this  sort  of  protest  against  the 
Confederation  and  the  return  of  the  Archdukes. 
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credited,  Germany  endangered,  Italy  discontented,  the  French 
army  left  in  a  bloodthirsty  condition,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
almost  compelled  to  compensate  himself  by  new  manoeuvres  for 
his  moderation,  Austria  thrown  into  his  arms  and  made 
revengeful  against  Prussia  and  England,  Russia  overjoyed,  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  Ultramontanists  strengthened." 

Napoleon  III  had  submitted  the  scheme  to  the  Pope  on 
July  14th  in  the  following  letter: — ''Tres  Saint  Pere,  I  have  just 
concluded  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  following 
conditions.  In  this  new  order  of  things  your  Holiness  can 
exercise  the  greatest  influence,  and  make  all  causes  of  trouble 
cease  for  the  future.  If  you  consent,  or  rather,  propria  motu, 
grant  to  the  Legations  and  the  Marches  a  separate  administra- 
tion with  a  lay  government  appointed  by  yourself,  but  surrounded 
by  an  elected  council,  if  that  province  pays  the  Holy  See  a  fixed 
tribute,  your  Holiness  will  be  assured  of  peace  in  your  states,  and 
will  be  able  to  dispense  with  foreign  troops.  If  this  commends 
itself  to  your  Holiness,  I  should  also  wish  to  propose  to  all  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  to  join  in  a  contribution  to  the  splendours  of 
the  pontifical  throne.  Finally,  I  earnestly  wish  that  these  unhappy 
conflicts  may  cease,  for  your  Holiness  should  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Italian  affairs  are  settled,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  my  troops  from  Italian  territory.  I  beg  your  Holiness 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  but  one 
who  understands  the  needs  of  his  time,  and  who  knows  that 
brute  force  will  not  suffice  to  solve  questions  and  smooth  over 
difficulties.  All  the  provinces  of  the  state  are  not  always 
administered  in  the  same  way,  when  their  character  and  ante- 
cedents are  different.  Thus  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  separate 
laws,  although  members  of  the  same  Empire.  I  see  in  your 
Holiness's  decision  either  the  germ  of  a  future  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  or  the  continuation  of  a  violent  and  calamitous  state 
of  things.  The  advantage  of  your  own  position  is  that,  save  for 
the  respectful  counsels  of  the  two  greatest  Catholic  states,  you 
submit  to  pressure  from  no  one;  this  is  not  a  congress  chiefly 
composed  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  come  to  meddle  in  the 
government  of   the   head  of  our  Church.     As   to  the   honorary 
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|)residency  of  the  Contederation,  I  hope  your  Holiness  will  not 
refuse  it.  It  would  be  even  for  the  glory  of  religion  if  you 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  Italy,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
seemed  by  a  gesture  to  raise  or  calm  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 
I  hope  your  Holiness  will  pardon  my  frankness,  and  will  only 
see  in  my  humble  advice  another  proof  of  my  love  for  the 
welfare  of  Italy  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Holy  See.  I  am,  your 
Holiness's  very  devoted  son,  Napoleon.'' 

The  reply  of  Pius  IX  was  the  inevitable  non  possumus. 
The  sovereign  pontiff  had  had  enough  of  liberal  reform  and  its 
results  in  1846.  "This  is  beautiful,"  he  remarked,  "the  Doge 
raising  or  calming  by  a  gesture  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
I  do  not  want  either  this  Confederation  or  this  lay  government." 
The  Pope  would  not  grant  any  political  reforms.  He  regretted 
having  done  so  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  he  would 
grant  some  further  administrative  reforms,  such  as  lay  governors 
to  the  Legations,  more  local  government  and  admission  of 
laymen,  but  he  would  not  begin  any  of  this  until  the  revolted 
states  had  made  their  submission.  To  the  Due  de  Gramont 
the  Pope  said,  "By  a  word  the  Emperor  could  calm  this 
agitation.  Will  he  pronounce  it?  Can  he?  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  his  position;  that  is  why  I  say.  Can  he?  M.  I'Ambassadeur, 
I  make  an  appeal  to  your  feelings  as  a  Christian  and  an  honest 
man,  and  I  charge  you  to  ask  the  Emperor  if  he  consents  to 
say  a  public  word  to  hinder  revolution  chez  moi.^^  M.  Ollivier 
•says  that  the  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  complain  that  the 
•disturbances  in  Perugia,  Ravenna,  and  Bologna  had  been 
-directed  by  persons  connected  with  the  Emperor's  family,  and 
:that  the  revolution  had  placed  itself  openly  under  the  shield  of 
France.  The  King  of  Naples  informed  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
before  the  end  of  July,  that  he  (King  Francis)  saw  no  reason 
;to  refuse  his  adhesion  to  the  Italian  Confederation. 

The  Duchies,  however,  now  dominated  by  Piedmont,  declared 
ithat  they  would  not  have  their  sovereigns  back,  nor  would  the 
Romagna  resume  her  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  was 
Ihimself  not  favourable  to  reforms.  The  Emperor  of  the 
.French    turned    once    more    in    this    awkward    impasse    to    the 
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expedient    of    a    Congress,    and    on    July    i8th,    Persigny   was 

instructed    by  Walewski    to    bring   the  wish  of  the   Emperor  to- 

the  notice  of   England     The   Emperor,  the    Minister  said,  had 

all    along    wished    the    Italian    question    to    be    settled    by   the 

Great  Powers  together,  and    now  he  looked   to  see  a  Congress 

or  a  Conference.     The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  said  he  thought 

no  Congress  was  necessary,  but  if  it  were  desired  by  France,  he 

would  not  oppose  it  if  the  Congress  undertook  "not  to  pronounce 

on  any  of  the  stipulations  which  must  form  part  of  the  Treaty  of 

Zurich."  This  reply  of  x\ustria  was  communicated  on  August  4th 

by    Count    Walewski    to    Lord    Cowley.     On   July    i8th,    Lord 

Cowley  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  had  asked  Walewski 

if  the    Emperor  were    not    under  an  obligation  to  Austria,  who 

had    declined  the  idea  of  a  Congress   and    the    negotiation    for 

peace,  not    to    press   the  matter.     Walewski  replied    to    this    by 

saying  that  he,  the  Emperor,  could  agree  to  a  Congress,  though 

he    might    not  like   to    propose    it.     Lord  Cowley  then    said   to 

Walewski,   "  But    supposing  Austria  were  to  refuse    to  attend  a 

Congress,  what  will  you  do  ? "     To  which   the   French  Minister 

replied,  "We  shall  be  ready  to  attend  without  her.''    Walewski 

hoped   that  Austria  would   give   way,  though    Cowley  reminded 

him  that  Austria   had   declared   that   she  ''would    not    associate 

herself  with  a  non-Roman  Catholic  Power  in   giving   advice    ta 

the  Pope." 

The    Queen,   after    reading    Lord    Cowley's    letter,   wrote    to 
Lord  John    Russell    on  July   20th    that  "  she    did    not  think    it 
furnished  material  sufficient  to  justify  this  country  in  embarking 
on  the  dangerous  experiment  of  a  Congress  on  Italian  affairs." 
"  England  has  been  enabled  to  remain  clear  of  the  war,  and  is 
still    more    happily    clear    of    the    peace    which    terminates   it." 
"Two  emperors,"  the  Queen  remarked,  "who  were  at  war  with 
one   another,  had   suddenly  concluded  a  peace."     The   English 
Cabinet,  the    Queen    entirely    concurring,  decided    that    it    was 
premature  to  deal  with  the  question  until  the  peace  treaty  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Austria  and  France  at  Ziirich.     If  Austria  did 
not  then  object,  and  Russia  and  Prussia  wanted  it,  the  English 
Government  would  not  oppose  a  Conference.     The  Queen  and 
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Prince  Albert  had  not  forgotten  the  fact  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  views  on  the  terms  of  peace  being 
Jcnown  to  Austria,  for  the  Austrian  Government  had  already 
made  complaint.  In  July,  Pius  IX  said  to  Mr.  Odo  Russell, 
*'  What  is  to  become  of  us  with  your  uncle  and  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England?"  The  Pope 
further  observed — "Your  example  is  dangerous  to  the  Italian 
minds,  your  speeches  in  Parliament  excite  them,  and  you  fancy, 
because  constitutional  liberties  suit  you,  that  they  must  suit  all 
the  world."  On  August  14th,  Paris  was  delighted  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  triumphal  return  of  the  army  of  Italy,  led  by 
the  Emperor. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  frenzied  scene  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
A  contemporary  account  says  :  The  centgardes^  the  escort,  wheel 
■to  one  side  :  a  few  seconds  more,  and  the  Emperor  appears,  a 
solitary  horseman  on  his  charger,  saluting  the  shouting  people. 
They  are  throwing  flowers  and  garlands  in  his  path,  and  the 
vault  rings  with  the  noise  of  many  mouths — one  voice — "  Vive 
.r Empereury  A  shout,  so  long  and  loud,  that  it  might  waken 
-the  sleeper  in  the  Invalides.  On  be  comes,  saluting,  then  rides 
to  beneath  the  Empress's  balcony,  and  salutes  her ;  then  turns  to 
review  the  army  of  Italy.  At  a  banquet  to  the  generals,  the 
Emperor  said :  "  As  Sovereign  and  as  Commander-in-Chief,  I 
thank  you  again  for  your  confidence.  It  is"  flattering  to  me, 
who  had  never  commanded  an  army,  to  find  so  much  obedience 
•on  the  part  of  men  who  had  great  experience  in  warfare.  If 
success  has  crowned  our  efforts,  I  am  happy  to  attribute  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  those  skilful  and  devoted  generals  who 
rendered  my  command  easy,  because  animated  with  the  sacred 
fire,  they  have  incessantly  given  the  example  of  duty  and 
disregard  of  death."  Of  this  day  of  triumph  a  London  journal 
said:  "Flowers  rained  upon  the  Boulevards  on  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  stern,  silent,  impenetrable  Emperor,  on  his 
chestnut  war  horse,  drank  in  the  ovation,  and  made  no  sign 
that  it  delighted  him."  The  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  i6th,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Emperor. 
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The  Austrian  rule,  now  ended  in  Lombardy,  had  been,  as  we 
have  said,  a  mild  one,  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian  as  Viceroy. 
As  M.  dldeville  says:  "To  be  just,  those  oppressors  were  the, 
gentlest  of  tyrants.  Their  only  crime,  and  it  was  one,  was  to 
wear  the  white  uniform  and  to  speak  German."  M.  d'Ideville 
also  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  Cavour  say  that  the  one  he 
dreaded  most  during  the  Austrian  occupation  was  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  "Maximilian,"  said  Cavour,  "was  young,  active,  and 
enterprising ;  he  had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  Milanese,  and  assuredly  he 
would  have  succeeded."  Many  partisans  of  the  revolution  had 
been  won  over  by  the  Archduke,  Cavour  is  reported  to  have 
said,  and  "at  no  time  were  those  provinces  so  well  administered." 
Cavour  began  to  be  alarmed,  but  the  "kind  Government  of 
Vienna  intervened,"  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  recalled 
his  brother  Maximilian  from  Milan;  "a  blunder,  an  impolitic 
act,  at  once  most  fatal  to  Austria,  most  useful  to  Piedmont." 

The  scene  between  Cavour  and  the  King  on  July  loth  at 
Monzambano,  whither  the  Prime  Minister  had  hurried  from 
Turin,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  most  lively  one,  and  although 
the  mad  rage  attributed  to  Cavour  in  the  Sovereign's  presence 
can  hardly  be  literal  truth,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Cavour 
advised  Victor  Emmanuel  to  abdicate.*  The  King  first  asked 
Count  Arese,  a  personal  friend  of  the  French  Emperor,  to  form 
a  Ministry,  and  on  his  attempt  not  succeeding,  Rattazzi  accepted 
the  task,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pursuing  the  policy  of 
Cavour.    Rattazzi,  however,  only  held  the  actual  Premiership  for  a 
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iM.  Ollivier  says  that  Cavour's  "exasperation"'  "turned  to  delirium,"  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  last  got  up  and  walked  away,  and  that  a  second 
'scene 'took  place  on  the  12th,  when  Cavour  wanted  the  King  to  gO: 
on  fighting  alone,  refused  to  sign,  and  resigned.  Victor  Emmanuel 
called  him  "  ungrateful"  and  "insolent,"  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
regretted  his  disappearance  so  much  as  did  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Kossuth,  to  whom  the  Emperor  expressed,  through  Jerome  Pietri,  his 
profound  regrets,  was  almost  as  furious  as  Cavour.  The  two  raved 
together.  Delia  Rocca  and  Corsini  defended  the  Emperor,  and  even 
Garibaldi  told  his  volunteers  not  to  forget  what  they  owed  to 
Napoleon  III.     Neri  Corsini  died  December  1st,  1859. 
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day,  and  the  20th  of  July  saw  La  Marmora  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  Rattazzi  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  by  the  Government  was, 
by  a  curious  irony,  to  instruct  the  Piedmontese  Commissioners 
to  resign  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  several  provisional 
Governments,  and  thus  it  was  possible  for  Sardinian  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  those  of  Austria  and  France  with  diplomatic 
"correctness"  on  the  8th  of  August,  at  Zi.irich.  Consequently, 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  left  Bologna,  and  Pallieri  departed  from 
Parma,  but  Farini  declined  to  leave  Modena,  proclaimed  himself 
dictator,  and  soon  added  Parma  to  his  revolutionary  jurisdiction. 
The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  learnt  from  General 
Dabormida  that  Piedmont  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Confederation  arranged  at  Villafranca.  A^ictor  Emmanuel  did 
not  consider  himself  pledged  to  this  part  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  and  his  plenipotentiary  at  Zurich  was  forbidden 
to  accept  it.  Pius  IX  was,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly  less 
antagonistic  to  the  proposed  Confederation  than  Victor  Emmanuel 
or  the  revolutionary  leaders  themselves.  On  September  26th 
J^ius  IX  delivered  an  allocution  formally  protesting  against 
the  treacherous  conduct  of  Piedmont  in  the  Romagna,  and  on 
the  ist  of  October,  Cardinal  Antonelli  gave  the  Piedmontese 
Ambassador,  Count  della  Minerva,  his  passports.  On  October 
12th,  the  Ambassador  of  the  intriguing  Government  left  Rome. 

After  Villafranca  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  said  to 
Victor  Emmanuel:  ''''Nous  allons  voir  inai?itena7it  ce  que  les  Italiens 
sauront /aire  fo7is  seuls  ?^^  Events  were  now  shaping  themselves 
in  that  direction.  By  the  end  of  1859  the  Duchies,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Romagna  were  virtually  beyond  the  disposition  of 
diplomacy.  General  Fanti  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  of  the  league,  and  under  him  Garibaldi  had  the 
command  of  the  Tuscan  division.  The  Tuscan  Assembly  in 
voting  on  August  i6th  for  union  with  Piedmont,  commended 
itself  "to  the  generous  protection  of  Napoleon  III,  the 
magnanimous  defender  of  Italian  independence."  The  Assem- 
blies convoked  at  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  a  plebiscite 
at    Parma,    all     declared     for    union    with     Piedmont.      Lord 
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Palmerston     and     Lord     John     Russell,    ambitious     to      assist 

in    the    formation    of    a    kingdom    of    Northern    Italy,    pointed 

out    to    the    Emperor    of    the    French    that    the    re-entry     of 

the    Dukes  was    impossible.*    Austria  was  not   now  inclined   to 

renew  the  war  in  Italy,  and  Prussia  was  quiescent.     The  recent 

mobilisation   of  the    Prussian  army  had  disclosed   the   fact  that 

her  military  system  was   by  no  means  faultless.       Russia  would 

probably    stand    aloof    as    not    interested,    and    so    the    English 

Ministers  pointed  out  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  with 

60,000  men    in    Lombardy  and    5,000    in    Rome,  it  was   in    his 

power  to  assist  or  prevent  the  annexations.       As  a  matter  of  fact, 

there  were    in    the  autumn   some  25,000  men    in    Central    Italy 

under     General     Fanti    and    under     Garibaldi    supporting    the 

revolutionary  governments    in  Tuscany  and    the    Romagna,  and 

(Garibaldi  was  threatening  a  further  attack  on  Pontifical  territory. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  hearing  of  this  danger,  made 

it  known  that  if  Garibaldi  moved,  30,000  French  troops  would 

march   to    Piacenza.       Garibaldi,  however,  was  still    restive,  and 

Farini  and    Fanti  both  threatened   him  without  avail,  so  at  last 

Victor    Emmanuel   summoned  him  to  Turin.     After  four  hours' 

talk  with  the  King  on   November  i6th,  Garibaldi  undertook  to 

desist  for  the  present.     As   he  did  so,  Garibaldi  addressed  his 

comrades    as    follows:    ''The    truce    will    not    last    long;     old 

diplomacy  seems  but    little   disposed   to  see  things  as  they  are. 

Diplomacy  still   looks  upon   you  as  the  handful  of  malcontents 

which    she    has    been    accustomed    to    despise.     She   does   not 

know  that  in  you  there  are  the  elements  of  a  great  nation,  and 

that  in  your  free  and   independent    hearts    germinate  the  seeds 

of  a  world-wide  revolution  if  our  rights  shall  not  be  recognised, 

and  people  will  not  let  us  be  masters  in  our  own  home."     On 

November  loth,  the    negotiations   at   Zurich   had   at   last   taken 

final  shape  in   the  form  of  three  treaties.     France  and    Austria 

bound    themselves,    by  the    first  of   these,   to   ''favour   with    all 


L<)rd  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  at  Aberdeen  on  October  2nd,  had  more  or 
less  pledged  the  Cabinet  to  support  the  Italian  Revolution.  On  that  day 
Count  Anviti  was  murdered  by  the  Liberal  mob  at  Parma.  Farini  and 
d'Azeglio  condemned  this  crime,  but  the  murderers  went  unpunished. 
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their  efforts  the  creation  of  a  confederation  between  the  Italian 

States,  which  should  be  placed  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 

the  Holy  Father,  and  whose  object   should   be  to  maintain  the 

independence    and    inviolability  of  the   confederated    States,  to 

assure    the   development  of  their  moral   and    material    interests, 

and  to  guarantee  the  interior  and  exterior  security  of   Italy  by 

the  existence  of  a  federal  army.     Venetia,  which  remains  under 

the  Crown  of  His  Imperial  and   Royal  Apostolic   Majesty,  will 

form  one  of   the   States   of   this   con'federation,  and   participate 

in  the  obligations  as  well   as    in    the   rights   resulting   from    the 

federal   pact,  the   clauses   of   which    will    be  determined    by   an 

assembly    composed    qf    representatives    from    all    the    Italian 

States."     "The  territorial  boundaries  of  the  independent  States 

of  Italy  which  were  not  parties  to  the  late  war,  not  being  liable 

to  change,  except  with  the   concurrence   of   the   Powers    which 

presided  at  their  formation,  the  rights   of    the    Grand    Duke    of 

Tuscany  and  of  the    Duke    of   Modena   are   expressly  reserved 

between    the    high    contracting   parties."      The  second   of  these 

treaties,  between  France  and  Piedmont,  and  the  third,  between 

all  three  parties,  dealt  only  with  the  question  of  Lombardy  and 

the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  by  Piedmont   to  France  and 

Austria.     Lombardy  was  now  secured  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 

while    the    Duchies   and   the    Romagna    had    been    carrying    on 

governments  for  nearly  six  months  in  his  name.     If  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  wished   to  prevent  the  dispossession  of  all  the  other 

Italian  Sovereigns  by  Sardinia,  for  none  was  he  more  anxious  to 

intervene  than  for  the  Duchess  of   Parma."^     But  the   Duchess 

"Alexander  II  was  inclined  the  same  way.  The  Duchess  wrote  to  the  Czar 
on  behalf  of  her  son.  Walewski  was  informed  of  this  on  July  29lh, 
by  the  Due  de  Montebello.  Prince  Gortschakoff  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  young  Prince  would  be  maintained.  Nor 
did  Queen  Victoria  overlook  the  particular  hardship  of  this  case.  Lord 
John  Russell  having  ventured,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  on  July  13th,  to 
use  the  words  "to  be  well  armed  and  to  be  just  to  all  our  neighbours,' 
,  as  expressing  the  right  policy  for  England,  the  Queen,  in  her  reply,  on 
the  following  day,  agreed  with  him.  "She  trusts,"  the  letter  ran,  **  that 
as  the  poor  Duchess  of  Parma  appears  to  be  overlooked  in  the  Italian 
peace  because  nobody  thinks  it  his  business  to  befriend  her,  we  shall, 
in  the  above  spirit,  ask  for  justice  and  consideration  for  her." 
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of  Parma  was  not  an  Austrian  Archduchess,  and  so  Kaiser  Franz 
Josef  would  not  concern  himself  for  her  throne. 

On  August  8th,  the  question  of  the  proposed  Congress  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  motion  against 
participation  in  the  Congress  was  withdrawn,  after  a  declaration 
by  Ministers  to  the  effect  that  no  approbation  had  been  given, 
and  that  if  England  did  join,  the  treaties  of  1815  would  be 
upheld.  This  declaration  was  doubtless  of  the  nature  of  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  views  of  the  Court,  and  of  not  a  few  besides.  Mean- 
while, the  governing  powers  in  Tuscany  were  pressing  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  and  English  Ministers,  in  spite  of  the 
declaration  in  Parliament  on  August  8th,  were  far  from  pre- 
serving a  "  correct  "  attitude. 

In  July,  Lord  John  Russell  had  proposed  to  the  Queen  that 
England  should  submit  a  scheme  to  France  for  the  settlement  of 
Italy,  implying,  without  ratifying,  the  arrangements  of  Villafranca. 
The  Queen  objected,  of  course;  pointing  out  that  England,  a 
neutral  power,  could  not  recommend  the  breaking  of  the  pro- 
Austrian  clauses.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  were 
both  getting  impatient  on  the  Italian  question,  and  had,  as  usual, 
to  be  held  in  check  by  the  Court.  Metternich  told  Walewski 
plainly  that  the  Austrian  Government  would,  under  no  circum- 
stances, recognise  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Duchies,  and  that 
France  ought  to  take  the  same  line.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston 
actually  urged  Walewski,  in  a  semi-private  communication,  to 
have  the  part  concerning  the  Duchies  in  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
omitted   in  the  Treaty  of  Ziirich,'^  and  made  the  extraordinary 

*  The  Queen  delayed  the  despatch  of  the  25th  July,  said  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  a  neutral  suggesting  the  breaking  of  pledges  at  Villa- 
franca in  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  and  had  occasion  to  rebuke  Lord  Palmerston  " 
and  Lord  John  Russell  somewhat  severely.  Complaining  that  she  had  re- 
peatedly to  alter  drafts  of  despw-tches,  and  that  they  came  back  to  her  no 
better,  the  Queen  at  last  insisted  on  a  communication  to  the  French 
(jovernment,  to  the  effect  that  private  communications,  like  Lord 
Palmerston's,  were  not  official  expressions  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
At  length,  on  the  loth  of  February,  i860,  the  Queen,  when  enclosing  to 
Lord  Palmerston  a  very  improper  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to 
herself,  vvas  constrained  to  say,  "  The  Queen  must  demand  that  respect 
which   I-,  due  from  a  Minister  to  his  Sovei'eign.'^ 
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assertion  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  France  to  have  the  Duchies- 
annexed  to  Sardinia.  Walewski  spoke  to  Lord  Cowley  on  the 
subject  of  this  most  "  incorrect"  suggestion.  To  do  as  Palmerston 
advised  would  virtually  be  to  resume  a  state  of  hostilities,  said 
Walewski,  for  there  would  be  no  cession  of  Lombardy  if  peace 
were  not  signed.  The  Emperor  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
eventuality.  As  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Sardinia, 
Walewski  very  pertinently  observed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  with  twelve  millions  of  people  on  the  French  frontier 
would  be  no  advantage  to  France.  If  this  took  place,  France 
would  have  to  demand  Savoy.  Lord  Cowley  was  further  informed 
by  Walewski  that  if  Victor  Emmanuel  consented  to  annex 
Tuscany,  Austria  would  not  sign  the  peace  or  appear  at  the 
Congress.*  Nevertheless,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
prepared  to  assist  France  against  Austria,  the  case  would  be 
different,  and  he  did  not  say  that  the  Emperor  would  not,  in 
that  case,  reconsider  his  decision. 

About  this  time  Lord  Cowley  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of  English  distrust  of  France. 
The  disquietude  in  England  was  accentuated  by  the  knowledge 
that  at  that  time  the  French  navy  was  the  stronger.  "  I  defy 
anyone  listening  to  the  Emperor,''  wrote  Lord  Cowley,  "when 
he  is  speaking  of  the  English  alliance,  without  attaining  the 
conviction  that  the  preservation  of  it  is  that  which  he  has  most 
at  heart.  I  feel  equally  certain  that  he  does  not  dream  of  a  war 
with  England,  and  that  his  amour  propre  is  wounded  by  our 
own  suspicions  of  his  intentions." 

On  the  3rd  of  September  Tuscany,  on  the  r5th  Parma  and 
Modena,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  Romagna, 
formally  offered  themselves  for  annexation  to  Sardinia.  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  declined  the  offer  in  courteous  and  sympathetic 
terms,  promising  to  forward  their  wishes  before  the  Great  Powers. 
To  the  Tuscan  delegates  Victor  Emmanuel  said  :  "  The  Tuscan 
Assembly  will  have  understood  that  the  accomplishment  of  your 


*  Queen  Victoria  approved  of  Lord  Cowley  as  first  representative  of  England 
at  the  Congress,  but  entirely  refused  to  have  so  strong  a  partisan  as  Sir 
James  Hudson  for  the  other. 
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wishes  can  only  take  place  by  negotiations  which  are  about  to 
begin  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  I  will  second  your  desires. 
Strong  in  the  rights  given  me  by  your  wishes,  I  shall  support  the 
Tuscan  cause  before  the  Powers,  and  above  all  with  the  magnani- 
mous Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
Itahan  nation."  General  Dabormida,  the  Minister  of  War, 
must  be  given  some  of  the  credit  for  this  studiously  "correct" 
reply.  To  the  delegates  from  Parma  and  Modena,  on 
September  15th,  the  King  spoke  in  the  same  sense.  In  the 
reply  to  the  Romagnese  delegates,  at  Monza  on  September  24th, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  promising  to  forward  their  cause  with 
the  Powers,  said :  "  Confide  in  their  justice,  confide  in  the 
generous  patriotism  of  the  Emperor,  who  will  complete  the 
great  work  of  reparation  which  he  has  so  powerfully  begun, 
and  which  will  assure  to  him  the  gratitude  of  Italy.'' 
On  the  8th,  the  Queen  wrote  to  Lord  John  'Russell  on  the 
danger  of  such  private  communications  as  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  Walewski,  as  illustrated  by  the  use  made  at  Villafranca  of 
that  to  Persigny,  The  Queen  proceeded  to  administer  a  very 
proper  rebuke  to  certain  of  her  Ministers,  saying  that  the 
Government  and  the  nation  could  not  approve  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  action.  Her  Majesty  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
when  she  went  on  to  suggest  that  if  England  prevented  the  res- 
toration of  the  Archdukes  the  result  would  be  either  a  kingdom 
of  Etruria  for  Prince  Napoleon,  or  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France. 

An  English  journal,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Emperor, 
was  found  to  say  : — 

''The  people  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Romagna, 

hold  the  destinies  of  Italy  in  their  hands It  may  happen, 

hereafter,  that  the  aggrandisement  of  Piedmont  will  be  found 
so  equally  distasteful  to  Austria  and  to  France,  that  a  wise  and 
cautious  policy  may  dictate  the  middle  course — what  is  supposed 
finds  most  favour  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French — the  creation 
of  a  central  Italian  kingdom  of  "  Etruria,"  under  the  sovereignty 

of  Jerome   Napoleon What    Bernadotte    did   in   Sweden, 

Jerdme  Napoleon  may  do  in   Italy,  and  will  do  if  he  be  wise. 
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To  accept  Jerome  Napoleon  may  be  the  best  solution  of 

the  difficulty." 

But  the  Emperor  did  not  favour  the  idea. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  Walewski  telegraphed  to  Persigny: — 
"y'(j/  oublii  de  vous  ecrire  hier  que  f Empereur  a  diclai-^  haute- 
ment  que  la  candidature  du  Prince  Napolion  pour  les  duches  ou 
la  Toscane  ne  lui  co7ivenait  pas^  et  quHl  diclinait  toute  offre  a 
cet  egardP 

On  October  i6th,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  received 
deputations  from  Parma  and  Tuscany,  at  St.  Cloud,  and  spoke 
to  them  sympathetically,  but  without  committing  himself  on  the 
annexation  question.  To  General  Dabormida  also  the  Emperor 
declared  himself  unable  to  consent  to  the  annexations  for  several 
very  potent  reasons,  and  on  the  20th,  Napoleon  III  wrote  as 
follows  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel:  — 

"  Monsieur  mon  Frere, 

"  I  write  to-day  to  your  Majesty  in  order  to  set  forth  to 
you  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  to  remind  you  of  the  past, 
and  to  settle  with  you  the  course  which  ought  to  be  followed 
for  the  future.  The  circumstances  are  grave  ;  it  is  requisite  to 
lay  aside  illusions  and  sterile  regrets,  and  to  examine  carefully 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Thus,  the  question  is,  not  now  whether 
I  have  done  well  or  ill  in  making  peace  at  Villafranca,  but 
rather  to  obtain  from  the  treaty  results  the  most  favourable  for 
the  pacification  of  Italy  and  for  the  repose  of  Europe.  Before 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  am  anxious  to 
recall  once  more  to  your  Majesty  the  obstacles  which  rendered 
every  definitive  negotiation  and  every  definitive  treaty  so 
difficult. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  war  has  often  fewer  complications  than 
peace.  In  the  former,  two  interests  only  are  in  presence  of 
each  other — the  attack  and  the  defence ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  the  point  is  to  reconcile  a  multitude  of  interests,  often 
of  an  opposite  character.  This  is  what  actually  occurred  at  the 
moment  of  the  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  conclude  a  treaty 
that  should  secure  in  the  best  manner  possible  the  independence 
of  Italy,  which  should  satisfy  Piedmont  and  the  wishes  of  the 
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population,  and  yet  which  should  not  wound  the  Catholic 
sentiment,  or  the  rights  of  the  Sovereigns  in  whom  Europe  felt 
an  interest. 

"  I  believed  then  that,  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wished  to 
come  to  a  frank  understanding  with  me,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  this  important  result,  the  causes  of  antagonism 
which  for  centuries  had  divided  these  two  empires  would  dis- 
appear, and  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  would  be  effected  by 
common  accord,  and  without  further  bloodshed. 

"I  now  state  what  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  essential  conditions 
of  that  regeneration  : — 

"Italy  to  be  composed  of  several  independent  states,  united 
by  a  federal  bond. 

"  Each  of  these  states  to  adopt  a  particular  representative 
system  and  salutary  reforms.  The  Confederation  then  to  ratify 
the  principle  of  Italian  nationality  ;  to  have  but  one  flag,  but 
one  system  of  Customs,  and  one  currency.  The  directing  centre 
to  be  at  Rome,  which  should  be  composed  of  representatives 
named  by  the  Sovereigns  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Chambers, 
in  order  that,  in  this  species  of  diet,  the  influence  of  the 
reigning  families  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Austria,  should 
be  counter-balanced  by  the  element  resulting  from  election. 

"  By  granting  to  the  Holy  Father  the  honorary  Presidency  of 
the  Confederation,  the  religious  sentiment  of  Catholic  Europe 
would  be  satisfied,  the  moral  influence  of  the  Pope  would  be 
increased  throughout  Italy,  and  would  enable  him  to  make 
concessions  in  conformity  with  the  legitimate  wishes  of  the 
populations.  Now,  the  plan  which  I  had  formed  at  the  moment 
of  making  peace  may  still  be  carried  out,  if  your  Majesty  will 
employ  your  influence  in  promoting  it.  Besides,  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  already  made  in  that  direction. 

"The  cession  of  Lombardy,  with  a  limited  debt,  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

"Austria  has  given  up  her  right  to  keep  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  of  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  and  Commachio. 

"The  rights  of  the  Sovereigns  have,  it  is  true,  been  reserved, 
but  the  independence  of  Central  Italy  has  also  been  guaranteed, 
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inasmuch  as  all  idea  of  foreign  intervention  lias  been  formally 
set  aside ;  and,  lastly,  Venetia  is  to  become  a  province  purely 
Italian.  It  is  the  real  interest  of  your  Majesty,  as  of  the 
Peninsula,  to  second  me  in  the  development  of  this  plan,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  it  the  best  results,  for  your  Majesty  cannot 
forget  that  I  am  bound  by  the  treaty ;  and  I  cannot,  in  the 
'Congress  which  is  about  to  open,  v^ithdraw  myself  from  my 
engagements.     The  part  of  France  is  traced  beforehand. 

'*We  demand  that  Parma  and  Piacenza  shall  be  united  to 
Piedmont,  because  this  territory  is,  in  a  strategical  point  of  vievi^, 
indispensable  to  her ; 

"  We  demand  that  the  Duchess  of  Parma  shall  be  called  to 
Modena  ; 

"That  Tuscany,  augmented,  perhaps,  by  a  portion  of  territory, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  ; 

"That  a  system  of  moderate  {sage)  liberty  shall  be  adopted 
in  all  the  states  of  Italy ; 

"That  Austria  shall  frankly  disengage  herself  from  an  incessant 
•case  of  embarrassment  for  the  future,  and  that  she  shall  con- 
sent to  complete  the  nationality  of  Venetia,  by  creating  not  only 
a  separate  representation  and  administration,  but  also  an  Italian 
army; 

"  We  demand  that  the  fortresses  of  Mantova  and  Peschiera 
shall  be  recognised  as  federal  fortresses ; 

"And,  lastly,  that  a  Confederation  based  on  the  real  wants  as 
well  as  on  the  traditions  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  foreign  influence,  shall  consolidate  the  fabric  of  the 
Independence  of  Italy. 

"  I    shall    neglect    nothing    for   the   attainment   of    this    great 

'  result.     Let  your  Majesty  be  convinced,  my  sentiments  will   not 

vary,  and,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  France  are  not  opposed  to 

it,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  serve  the  cause  for  which  we  have 

combated  together.  Napoleon. 

"  Palace  of  St.  Cloud, 

October  20th,  1859." 

The  new  King  of  Naples,  Francis  II,  had  been  asked 
by   Victor  Emmanuel  to   conclude   an   offensive   and    defensive 
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alliance  with  Piedmont,  and  after  the  victory  of  Magenta  an 
offer  was  made  to  him  of  a  share  in  the  Pope's  territory.  The 
Marches  and  Umbria  were  to  be  added  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicihes  in  the  event  of  his  siding  with  Piedmont,  and 
this  with  the  support  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  King  Francis  very 
properly  refused  to  have  any  art  or  part  in  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  Piedmontese  Government.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  Lord  John  Russell  told  the  Queen  that  he  and  Lord 
Palmerston  were  in  favour  of  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  a 
Congress.  The  Queen  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
on  October  28th,  as  follows: — 

"  When  the  Queen  last  saw  Lord  John,  both  he  and  Lord 
Palmerston  were  adverse  to  going  to  Congress.  This  change  of 
opinion  seems  to  indicate  how  evenly  balanced  are  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  Queen  hopes  that  they  will  be 
well  weighed  and  discussed  (in  the  Cabinet)  to-day,  and  she  will 
withhold  her  judgment  until  she  is  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
deliberation.  It  strikes  her  that  much  must  depend  upon  what 
the  other  Powers  intend  to  do.  If  they  were  all  to  join,  and 
England  stood  aloof,  the  effect  would  be  very  detrimental  to  us ;. 
and  again,  if  our  refusal,  although  all  others  were  ready  to  join, 
prevented  its  assembling,  we  should  incur  a  heavy  responsibility 
towards  Europe,  and  Italy  in  particular. 

"  This  is  why  from  the  beginning  the  Queen  was  so  anxious 
that  we  should  make  as  few  declarations  as  possible  until  the 
peace  should  have  been  signed  at  Ziirich,  and  should  abstain 
from  publicly  prejudging  the  questions,  which  would  then  have 
to  be  considered  on  much  safer  data,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  experience. 

"  The  danger  of  our  going  into  Conference  lies  chiefly  in  the 
probability  of  our  being  intended  by  France  to  do  that  which 
she  herself  dreads  to  advocate,  and  to  become  the  persecutors  of 
Austria.  The  Confederation  scheme  is  one  which  will  prove  so 
impracticable,  and  which  Sardinia  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  by 
refusing  to  join  the  Confederation,  that  it  would  be  very  unwise 
for  us  to  make  the  destruction  of  that  scheme  our  special 
object,  rendering  us  responsible  for  its  failure.     We  can  clearly 
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Dukes,  yet   if  all   other   Powers   should   recognise   in   principle, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  be  reinstated,  our  alone  denying  them 
this  right  would  place  us  on  very  awkward  ground. 

*' Again,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  Dukes  of 
Tuscany  and  Parma  may  be  abandoned,  although  their  government 
was  a  mild  one,  and  had  not  been  complained  of  before  the  war, 
whilst  there  will  be  great  efforts  made  to  replace  the  Pope  in 
the  Romagna,  the  misgovernment  of  which  was  the  chief 
grievance,  and  the  upholding  of  it  the  chief  accusation  against 
Austria.     We  can  clearly  be  no  parties  to  this. 

"  Before  everything  else,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
thoroughly  to  consider  what  we  have  declared,  in  order  to 
preserve  perfect  consistency  in  our  conduct,  without  which  it 
must  become  liable  to  much  misrepresentation." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November,  the  Prince  Consort,  writing  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  said,  "The  Emperor  is  in  a  regular  fix,  and  he 
of  Austria  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  a  general  revolution.  His  plan 
of  government  has  utterly  broken  down.  It  has  resulted  in 
political,  military,  and  financial  bankruptcy;  but  with  misfortune 
wisdom  has  not  come." 

The  Prince  Consort  was  extremely  pessimistic  as  regards 
Austria.  Doubtless  his  judgment  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
would  long  since  have  been  reversed.  "  What  the  Congress  is  to 
accomplish  I  cannot  divine.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  take  back  their  own  rulers.  We  can  lend 
no  assistance  to  reinstate  them  by  force.  France  is  pledged  not 
to  do  so,  and  Austria  not  to  allow  its  being  done." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  King  Leopold,  who  had  been  living 
in  constant  dread  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  had  an  interview 
with  that  monarch,  with  results  gratifying  to  both  Sovereigns. 
Replying  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians'  letter  on  the  interview, 
Queen  Victoria  said,  "  I  was  sure  you  would  be  pleased  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  No  one  has  the  power  which  he  has  of 
pleasing  and  fascinating  others." 

Meanwhile  the  French  Government  had  continued  to  press 
England  to  support  the  Congress.     The  English  Cabinet  decided 
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to  go  to  the  Congress,  on  condition  that  rio  force  Was  used 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  revolted  Provinces,  and  of  thi6 
decision  the  French  Government  were  at  once  informed.  Th6 
Emperor  of  the  French  probably  hoped  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  ^'  risorgimento"  would,  in  the  Congress,  help  him  out  of 
what  the  Prince  Consort  so  truly  called  "a  regular  fix." 

Lord  Cowley  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  November  17th, 
from  Compiegne,  after  seeing  the  Emperor  on  the  Subject, 
'fhe  British  Ambassador  found  the  Emperor  still  in  a  dilemma. 
I'lie  Emperor  said  that  he  had  thought  the  people  of  Central 
Italy  would  not  object  to  the  restoration  of  their  Sovereigns,  with 
reforms,  so  he  had  entered  into  engagements  with  Austria  from 
which  he  could  not  recede.  Had  he  known  that  the  people 
Would  be  so  little  disposed  to  take  back  their  Sovereigns,  he  would 
have  continued  the  war  rather  than  have  made  peace  as  he  did. 
Lord  Cowley  did  not  think  that  the  Emperor  had  personally  any 
objection  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Sardinia,  though 
his  Government  were  dead  against  it.  LoM  Cowley  thought 
that  the  Emperor's  real  difficulty  was  with  the  Romagna.  He 
did  not  take  part  against  the  Pope,  but  felt  the  inconsistency  of 
listening  to  the  people  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  and 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Romagnese.  This  was  Lord  Cowley's 
impression.  The  Ambassador  also  told  Lord  John  Russell  that 
Prince  Napoleon  had  suggested  to  him  a  scheme  for  Central 
Italy.  This  was  that  Parma  and  Modena  should  be  given  to 
Isardinia,  and  Tuscany  made  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  Romagna 
added  later.  Tuscany,  the  Prince  was  convinced,  would  not 
consent  to  annexation  with  Sardinia.  Queen  Victoria  immediately 
protested  against  this  scheme,  fearing  England  might  be  dragged 
i^ito  war.  Insisting  on  a  determined  neutrality  in  the  ''Italian 
intrigues,  revolutions,  and  wars,"  the  Queen  very  pertinently 
observed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  December  7th, 
th'at  "the  party  placed  in  absolute  power  by  a  revolution  and 
a  foreign  invasion,  is  not  necessarily  the  expression  of  the  real 
wishes  of  a  people.'' 

On  November  7th,  the  national  assemblies  of  the  Romagna, 
f'ai^ma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  elected  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
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tZ^arignano,  cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Regent  in  Central  Italy 

for  the  "  re  eletio."  On  learning  of  this,  the  Emperor  telegraphed 

to  Victor  Emmanuel : — ^^Mon  opinion  est  que  voire  Majesti  doit 

refuser  la   rkgence ;    le   Congris  va   ctre  convoqui,  et  seul  il  pent 

resoudre  les  diffiailtis  prSsentes.      Si  vous  permettez  au  Prince  de 

Carignan  d^accepter^  le   Congris  n'aura  pas  lien,  ei  le  tori  etant 

de    voirg    coti^  je    ne   pourrai   pas    vous    sauver.       Monirez    de 

Vinergie,  prouvez  que  la  paix  que  vous  signez  est  serieuse ;   sans 

cela  vous  perdrez  Plialie.^'    Ricasoli  and  Cavour  were  not  agreed 

as   to   the   next   step.     Cavour  wished   the   Prince   to   delegate 

Buoncompagni    to    go    as    Regent,   and    Ricasoli    refused    this. 

Peruzzi  went  behind   his   chief  at  Florence,  and  carried  out  at 

Turin    the    suggestion   of  Cavour.      The   Emperor  objected   to 

this  scheme,  and  Ricasoli  only  consented  to  receive    Buoncom- 

ipagni  as  a  govematore  cki  non  governa. 

Florence  had  begun  to  suffer  considerably  from  the  loss  of  a 
^Sovereign.  No  longer  a  capital,  and  the  embassies  all  gone, 
gloom  and  depression  were  general.  M.  Peruzzi,  the  Tuscan 
envoy,  had  a  violent  controversy  with  Lord  Normanby  on  the 
character  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Peruzzi  alleged  that  Leopold  II 
was  ready  to  bombard  his  capital  when  he  left.  In  refuting 
this  slander.  Lord  Normanby  spoke  of  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  departure  of  the  Grand  Duke  as  showing  an  amount  of 
duplicity  and  corruption  almost  unequalled  in  even  revolutionary 
annals. 

The  characteristic  attitude  of  the  two  countries — England 
and  France — in  regard  to  war,  showed  itself  unmistakably  during 
the  Italian  upheaval.  England  always  hangs  back  as  long  as 
possible  from  active  hostilities,  almost  to  the  point  of  refusing 
to  prepare  for  war.  France  makes  preparations  for  war,  strikes 
eagerly  for  glory  and  success,  and  frequently  achieves  both. 
England,  once  goaded  into  action,  settles  down  to  the  task  with 
calm  determination,  and  the  more  the  job  toughens,  the  more 
the  country's  resolve  to  see  it  through  toughens  too,  with  the 
almost  unvarying  result  of  ultimate  and  complete  victory. 
France,  when  obstacles  appear  in  her  path  of  glory,  hastily  makes 
peace.     So  it  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  so  it  was  in  China,  when 
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English  and  French  troops  stood  side  by  side.  The  contrast 
bore  itself  out  in  the  Italian  business.  England  strained  every 
nerve  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  any  interference  with  the- 
treaties  of  1815.  France  plunged  into  the  fray,  and  abrogated 
1 8 1 5  as  regards  Lombardy,  but  when  serious  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  made  peace  at  once.  England  was  disappointed  at  the 
peace,  as  leaving  the  job  only  half  done,  and  Austria  still  with  too 
much  say  in  Italy,  and  would  have  favoured  change  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  France  made  a  covenant  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  refused  to  disturb  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  rare  exceptions  to  this  characteristic  attitude  of  the  two 
countries  have  been  provided  when  Radical  politicians  have 
overborne  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  Radical 
Opposition  in  France  in  1870  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
unpreparedness  which  caused  the  dibacle  before  Prussia,  as 
also  for  the  insane  prolongation  of  the  war ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  blame  for  the  abandonment  of  Gordon  and  the  retreat 
from  the  Transvaal. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
LE   PAPE   ET  LE   CONOR KS." 


"It  is  so  reasonable  that  it  must  do  the  Emperor  the  greatest 
harm." 

"A  signal  monument  of  hypocrisy,  an  ignoble  tissue  of  con- 
tradictions." 

"This  pamphlet  is  hell." 

Here  are  three  opinions  on  the  famous  pamphlet  entitled 
■*'Z<?  Pape  et  le  Congress  The  first  is  that  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
written  to  Baron  Stockmar  on  December  29th,  1859;  the  second 
that  of  Pius  IX  in  his  New  Year's  Allocution  of  1860;  and  the 
third  that  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
The  pamphlet  appeared  on  December  22nd,  under  the  author- 
ship of  M,  de  la  Gueronniere,  but  was  immediately  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  Emperor,  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  said,  "I  agree  with  all  that  it  says.  I  did  not  write  it." 
The  pamphlet  said  that  the  Romagna  had  been  lost  to  the 
Holy  See  for  good,  that  the  Pope  might  be  deprived  of  all  his 
territories  except  Rome,  and  be  maintained  for  the  future  in 
Rome  by  a  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers,  by  a  revenue  pro- 
vided by  the  Catholic  States,  "as  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Head  of  the  Church."  In  a  letter  of 
the  31st  December  the  Emperor  Napoleon  recommended 
Pius  IX  to  relinquish  those  provinces  "which  for  the  last  fifty 
years  have  created  such  embarrassment  to  his  Government," 
and  call  upon  the  Powers  to  guarantee  what  was  left. 

The  pamphlet  made  a  great  stir  in  France,  and  threatened 
to  disturb  seriously  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  Church 
and  State.  Count  Walewski,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister 
since  May  8,  1855,  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Emperor 
to  disavow  the  pamphlet,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted.  The  Due  de  Gramont,  French  Minister  at 
Rome,  took  the  same  view  as  Walewski.  M.  Louis  Thouvenel, 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
AValewski  on  January  5th.     The  new  Minister  was  known  to  be 
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more  favourably  inclined  to  Cavour  and  less  zealous  for  the- 
temporal  power  than  his  predecessor.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  found  himself  in  no  enviable  position  on  New  Year's 
Day,  i860. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  in  view  of  the  present  anti-religious 
government  of  France,  the  furious  hostiHty  aroused  by  the 
Emperor's  suggestion  that  the  Pope  should  give  up  his  trouble- 
some provinces.  Bishop  Pie,  of  Poitiers,  replied  to  the  pamphlet 
from  the  pulpit,  and  other  bishops  deUvered  charges  antagonistic 
to  the  Empire.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  published  a  book  in  support 
of  the  Pontifical  sovereignty,  in  which  he  was  able  to  quote 
even  Victor  Cousin*  in  support  of  his  attack  on  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  Empire.  Pere  Lacordaire,t  who  was  in  favour  of 
the  war,  J  now  condemned  the  policy,  and  Thiers  and  the 
protestant  Guizot  joined  in  the  cry  raised  by  republicans  as  well 
as  clericals  against  the  Liberal  turn  given  to  the  Government. 
On  the  other  side  was  to  be  found  of  course  Prince  Napoleon, 
for  the  moment  not  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  Although  the 
Church  and  the  Empire  were  still  at  one  except  on  the  Italian 
business,   the    situation   appeared   so    serious    that    the    Imperial 
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If  it  [spiritualistic  philosophy]  is  not  blinded  by  the  most  stupid  pride,  it 
must  know  that  outside  of  the  schools,  in  mankind  at  large,  spiritualism 
is  represented  by  Christianity,  that  Christianity  is  excellently  represented 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Holy  Father  thus  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  moral  and   intellectual  order." 

t  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Concerning  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  of  Italy," 
the  eloquent  Dominican,  Liberal  and  Academician,  said  :  "  Italians,  your 
•  cause  is  fine,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  honour  it,  and  you  serve  it  worse 
still.  What  have  you  done  for  an  empty  system  of  absolute  unity,  which 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  your  nationality  or  your  liberty  ?  You  have 
raised  between  you  and  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics  a  barrier  which 
increases  daily.  You  have  arrayed  against  your  legitimate  hopes  some- 
thing more  than  men— Christianity  iti.eH — that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  of 
the  works  of  God  upon  earth.  Make  no  mistake  about  it  ;  it  is  God 
who  has  made  Rome  for  His  Church.  Therefore  you  have  arrayed 
against  you  an  eternal  decree  of  God.  Doubtless  you  will  find  it  out 
some  day.' 

I  Bishop  Coeur,  of  Troyes,  had  declared  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was. 
fulfilling  a  Divine  Mission  in  the  war,  realising  a  work  of  which  Henry  IV 
and  Louis  XIV  had  only  a  vague  presentiment  ! 
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Q-Qvernment  issued  three  circulars  in  February.  The  first  of 
these  was  addressed  on  February  8th  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
ab^rpad,  and  declared  that  the  character  of  the  Ploly  See  was 
not  affected  by  a  modification  of  territory.  The  second,  issued  - 
on  February  15th,  instructed  the  Prefects  to  "prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  unauthorised  pamphlets,  and  look  after  sermons." 
The  third  was  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  on 
February  17th,  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France,  and 
advised  the  episcopate  to  calm  the  agitation,  recalling  the 
services  of  the  Empire  to  religion  and  the  Papacy.  It  >ya^ 
none  too  soon,  for  most,  even  of  tlie  officials,  were  against  the 
Italian  policy  and  supporters  of  the  Pope's  view. 

On  January  8th  the  Pope  sent  his  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  non  possmniis  of  Pius  IX  was  published  in  an 
Encyclical  on  the  19th  : — "We  declared  to  the  Emperor  that  we 
could  not  yield  up  that  which  was  not  ours,  and  that  we  understood 
that  the  victory  which  he  wished  us  to  grant  to  the  rebels  of  the 
.F^milia  would    be  a  spur  to  the   native  and   foreign  disturbers 
of  the  other  provinces  to  make  the  like  attempt,  when  they  saw 
the  success  obtained   by  the  rebels.     And  among  other  things, 
we  declared  to   the  said   Emperor  that   we  could  not  abdicate, 
the  said   provinces  of  our  Pontifical    Dominion  in   the  Emilia 
without    violating    the    solemn    oaths    by   which   w^   are  bound, 
without  giving  rise  to  complaints  and  disturbances  in  our  other 
provinces,  without  doing  a  wrong  to  all  Catholics,  and,  in  fine,, 
without    weakening     the     rights,    not     only    of    those     Italian. 
Sovereigns  who  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  dominion?, 
but  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  all    Christendom,  who  could   not 
see  with   indifference   certain    most   pernicious   principles   intro- 
duced.    Nor  did  we  omit  to  remark  that  His  Majesty  was  not 
ignorant    by  what   men,  and   with  what   money  and   protection,; 
the   recent  outbreaks  at  Bologna,  at  Ravenna,  and  other  cities 
had   been  excited  and  accomplished.     With    the  help  of  God, 
and  according  to  the  duties  of  our  most  weighty  office,  we  shaU 
fearlessly  make  every  attempt,  and  shall   leave  nothing  untried^ 
to  defend  strenuously  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  to  guard 
\^.ith  constancy,,  ar^d   to  keep  whole  an,d   inviolate,  the   temporail- 
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sovereignty  of  the  Roman  Church,  its  temporal  possessions  and 
its  rights,  which  belong  to  the  whole  Catholic  world;  and 
finally,  to  watch  over  the  just  cause  of  other  Sovereigns,  trusting 
in  the  Divine  help  of  Him  who  said,  'In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world,'  and  '  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake.'  We  are  prepared  to  follow  the  illustrious  footsteps  of 
our  predecessors,  to  rival  their  example,  and  to  suffer  the  most 
rude  and  cruel  trials,  and  even  to  lay  down  our  life  rather 
than  in  any  way  desert  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  the  Church 
of  God.'" 

The  Univers  published  the  Pope's  letter,  and  on  January  29th 
this  journal,  already  warned,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  M. 
Billault,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  "The  Emperor,"  wrote  Sir  C. 
Greville  on  January  22nd,  "  must  have  extreme  confidence  in 
his  personal  prestige  to  defy  both  the  Clerical  and  Protectionist 
parties  at  the  same  time ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
events  will  justify  this  audacity."  On  January  21st  the  La 
Marmora-Rattazzi  Ministry  resigned,  and  Cavour  returned  to 
office  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Marine.  The  new  Minister 
of  War  was  General  Fanti,  commander  of  the  troops  supporting 
the  Provisional  Governments  of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  t86o  the  revolted  states,  or  rather 
the  provisional  or  revolutionary  governments  now  in  possession 
of  them,  found  themselves  almost  in  a  position  to  decide 
their  own  future.  L.  C.  Farini  was  acting  as  Dictator  of 
Modena  and  Parma,  Cipriani  of  the  Romagna,  and  RicasoH 
at  Florence. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  by 
which  France  and  Austria  were  supposed  to  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Italian  Sovereigns.  Walewski,  indeed,  did  in  all  good 
faith  prepare  for  the  Congress  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  settle  things  in  conformity  with  Zurich.  For  the  Congress 
was  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy.  And  the  Congress  did  not 
meet.  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  preparing  to  start  to  represent 
the  Pope  at  Paris  when  the  pamphlet  "Z<?  Pape  et  le  Congres" 
appeared,  with  the  result  we  have  already  noted  on  the  relations 
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between  the  French  Government  and  the  Papacy.  The  Pope 
refused  to  be  represented,  and  the  Congress  was  quietly  allowed 
to  drop.* 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Jour  dc  Van,  At  the 
Tuileries,  the  Emperor,  replying  to  the  address  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  in  the  person  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  said:  "I  am 
happy  to  remember  that  since  my  accession  to  power  I  have 
always  professed  the  most  profound  respect  for  all  recognised 
rights,  and  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  my  efforts  to  re- 
establish universal  confidence  and  peace,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  me."  At  the  Vatican,  the  Pope,  replying  to  the  respects  of 
General  de  Goyon  on  behalf  of  the  French  army  of  occupation, 
said :  "  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  that  God  who  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be  for  eternity,  we  pray  Him  in  humility  of  heart  to  send 
down  His  graces  and  illuminations  upon  the  august  head  of 
that  army  and  nation,  so  that,  thus  enlightened,  he  may  walk 
with  safety  in  his  difficult  path,  and  continue  to  recognise  the 
falsity  of  certain  principles  which  have  lately  made  their  appear- 
ance in  a  little  work  that  one  might  call  'a  signal  monument 
of  hypocrisy,  an  ignoble  tissue  of  contradictions.'  We  hope — 
nay,  we  are  persuaded — that  with  the  aid  of  these  illuminations 
he  will  condemn  the  principles  contained  in  this  pamphlet ;  we 
are  the  more  fully  persuaded  of  this  because  he  has  from  time 
to  time  sent  us  several  documents  which  are  still  in  our  pos- 
session, and  which  are  a  real  condemnation  of  those  principles. 
It  is  with  this  conviction  that  we  implore  God  to  pour  out 
His  benedictions  upon  the  Emperor,  his  august  companion,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  all  France."  Writing  of  this  reception  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  told  Walewski  that  the  Pope  *'gave 
way  to  his  feelings"  in  his  reply  in  a  manner  "almost  painful." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  letter  of  December  31st  to 
the  Holy  Father,  said  :     "  Facts    have  an    inexorable    logic,  and 

*The  Pope  having  refused  to  be  represented  at  the  Congress  unless  the 
integrity  of  the  Church  territory  was  accepted  as  a  first  principle,  Cardinal 
Anionelli  would  not  take  part  unless  the  pamphlet  were  disavowed. 
Austria  refused  too,  on  like  giounds. 
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despite  my  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  I  could  not  avoid  a. 
certain  amount  of  connection  with  the  results  of  the  national 
movement  caused  in  Italy  by  the  struggle  against  Austria,. 
If  your  Holiness  would  have  consented  to  an  administrative 
separation  of  these  provinces,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  lay 
governor,  they  would  have  again  come  under  your  authority. 
Unhappily,  this  has  not  happened,  and  I  find  myself  powerless 
to  hinder  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime.  My  efforts 
have  been  confined  to  hindering  the  breaking  out  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  resignation  of  Garibaldi  has  kept  the  Marches 
from  certain  invasion.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  For 
this  uncertainty  cannot  last  always.  After  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  present 
cojnbinations  present,  1  say  it  with  sincere  regret  that 
however  painful  the  solution  may  be,  what  seems  to  me 
most  in  conformity  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Holy  See 
would  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  revolted  provinces.  If  for  the 
repose  of  Europe,  the  Holy  Father  should  relinquish  those 
provinces  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  created  such  em- 
barrassment for  his  government,  and  if  in  exchange  he  should 
ask  the  Powers  to  guarantee  him  the  possession  of  the  rest,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  order  would  be  restored.  Then  the  Holy 
Father  would  ensure  peace  to  grateful  Italy,  and  to  the  Holy 
See  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  I 
love  to  believe  that  your  Holiness  will  not  misunderstand  the 
sentiments  by  which  I  am  animated,  that  you  will  comprehend 
the  difficulty  of  my  situation,  that  you  will  put  a  kindly  inter- 
pretation on  the  frankness  of  my  language,  remembering  all  I 
have  done  for  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  august  head." 

It  was  3  mournful  piece  of  advice  which  the  Emperor  felt 
himself  constrained  to  offer  to  Pius  IX,  and  could  meet  with 
but  one  reply,  ^'JVon  possumus''  That  the  Pope  should  give  up 
the  Romagna  to  the  Revolution,  and  through  the  Revolution 
to  Piedmont,  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  It 
was  not  for  this  that  he  had  "fought  in  his  youth,"  it  was  not 
of  this  that  he  had  "dreamed  in  the  past."  The  liberation  of 
the   country   from  Austrian  domination,  and    the   establishment 
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of  constitutional  governments  in  the  various  Italian  states,  was- 
the  programme  of  Napoleon  III.  Successful  revolution,  and 
then  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  to  Piedmont,  was  the 
programme  of  Cavour  and  his  fellow-workers,  and  the  intriguers^ 
carried  the  day.  So  it  was  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Freji^ch 
faute  de  mieux^  came  to  propose  to  Pius  IX  the  surrender  of 
the  Romagna.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  some  com- 
promise could  have  been  reached,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
suzerain  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  with  some  lay  Prince  as  his 
lieutenant  in  temporals.  For  that  the  provinces  had  been  a  trouble 
to  the  Pope  is  beyond  doubt.  It  would  have  been  a  picturesque 
healing  of  the  sore  could  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  have  beenf 
crowned  as  vassal  sovereign  of  the  Romagna  by  the  Pope  in 
St.  Peter's.  But  the  line  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  government 
made  any  such  peaceable  solution  of  the  problem  impossible,, 
and  the  subsequent  tactics  of  the  ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
more  than  justified  the  non  possumus  of  Pius  IX  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  policy. 

The  reply  of  the  Pope  to  Napoldon  III  was  somewhat  severe 
towards  one  who  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and 
had  with  candour  explained  his  own  difficult  position.  For 
although  Napoleon  III  by  his  advance  against  the  Austrians- 
had  unwittingly  set  the  match  to  a  carefully  and  secretly-laid, 
train  of  revolution  in  Northern  Italy,  the  situation  was  not  of 
his  making,  and  he,  in  common  with  the  Pope,  had  now  to 
watch  almost  helplessly  the  formation  of  a  strong  kingdom  on 
his  frontiers,  and  to  witness  a  unification  constituted,  as  M.  Billault 
said — and  said  in  official  form — malgri  ses  conseils.  But  the 
most  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  business  for  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  i860,  was  the 
religious  agitation  in  France,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
on  the  question  of  the  Pope  losing  some  of  his  provi;ices. 
Catholic  France  was  in  revolt  against  the  Italian  policy.  The 
Emperor  could  not  allow  the  question  to  be  reopened,  for  ,the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  now  depended  upon  it,  and  thus  ensued 
the  painful  necessity  of  curbing  Catholic  writers  and  speal;ce;s 
in  France. 
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On  February  6th,  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  to  the  Pope  on 
the  subject  of  his  invasion  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
King  suggested  to  the  Pope  that  "if,  taking  into  consideration 
the  necessities  of  the  age,  the  growing  strength  of  the  principle 
of  nationalities,  the  irresistible  vehemence  by  which  peoples  are 
impelled  to  unite  and  organise  themselves  in  conformity  to  the 
rules  adopted  by  all  civilised  countries,  His  Holiness  thought 
he  might  have  to  claim  his  frank  and  loyal  assistance,  there 
would  be  a  means  of  establishing,  not  merely  in  the  Romagna, 
but  in  the  Marches  and  in  Umbria,  a  state  of  things  which, 
while  preserving  its  supreme  power  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
Pope  a  glorious  role  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  nation,  would 
make  the  people  of  these  provinces  share  in  the  benefits  which 
a  strong  and  truly  national  monarchy  would  secure  to  the 
greater  part  of  Central  Italy.''  "  I  hope,"  the  King  concluded, 
*'that  your  Holiness  will  deign  to  take  into  consideration  these 
reflections,  dictated  by  a  heart  sincere  and  wholly  devoted  to 
his  person,  and  with  his  customary  kindness  will  grant  us  his 
sacred  benediction." 

This  intimation  of  his  intention  to  assume,  for  so  it  was, 
at  least  the  lieutenancy  in  temporals  of  the  Papal  provinces, 
was  prefaced  by  the  following  description  of  his  own  religious 
character :  "  A  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  descended  from  a 
very  pious  race,  as  your  Holiness  very  well  knows,  I  have  always 
cherished  sentiments  of  sincere  attachment,  veneration,  and 
respect  toward  the  Church  and  its  august  head.  It  never  has 
been,  nor  is  it  now,  my  intention  to  fail  in  my  duties  as  a 
Catholic  Prince,  or  to  diminish,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  me, 
the  rights  and  the  authority  which  the  Holy  See  exercises  on 
earth  in  virtue  of  the  mandate  of  heaven." 

Pius  IX  replied,  on  February  14th,  to  his  self-styled  "devoted 
son'':  "Sire,  the  idea  which  your  Majesty  intended  to  convey  to 
me  is  not  a  wise  idea,  and  one  which  is  certainly  unworthy 
of  a  Catholic  King  and  a  King  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  .  . 
I  am  deeply  grieved,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  unhappy 
condition  of  your  Majesty's  soul,  which  is  under  the  stroke 
of    censures,   and    especially    for    those    which    will     strike     it 
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when  you  have  accomplished  the  sacrilegious  act  which  you 
and  yours  intend  to  accomplish.  I  pray  the  Lord  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  He  will  enlighten  and  give 
you  the  grace  to  know  and  lament  the  scandals  which  have 
occurred,  and  the  frightful  evils  which,  with  your  co-operation, 
have  stricken  poor  Italy."  That  Victor  Emmanuel  felt  keenly 
this  dignified  rebuke  can  hardly  be  doubted.  If  Napoleon  III 
was  in  an  awkward  situation  as  regards  Italian  developments  in 
1 860,  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  far  more  so.  ^^11  Re  Galantuomo^''^ 
in  spite  of  the  licence  of  his  private  life,  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  he  was  a  Christian.  He  feared  no  man,  it  is  true,  but  he 
did  fear  the  censure  of  his  Church,  and  he  was  now  to  have  it 
forced  upon  him,  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  truth  up  to  his 
dying  day,  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  two  masters,  to  be  at 
once  the  instrument  of  a  criminal  revolution  and  live  at  peace 
with  his  conscience  and  his  Church, 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
THE  ANNEXATIONS. 


*' You'll  take  back  your  Grand  Duke? 
I  made  the  treaty  upon  it. 
Just  venture  a  quiet  rebuke  ; 
Dair  Ongaro  write  him  a  sonnet ; 
Ricasoli  gently  explain 
Some  need  of  the  constitution  : 
He'll  swear  to  it  over  again, 
Providing  an  'easy  solution.' 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand  Duke. 

"Pray  take  back  your  Grand  Duke. 
— I,  too,  have  suffered  persuasion. 
All  Europe,  raven  and  rook, 
Screeched  at  me  armed  for  your  nation. 
Your  cause  in  my  heart  struck  spurs  ; 
I  swept  such  Earnings  aside  for  you ; 
My  very  child's  eyes  and  Piers, 
Grew  like  my  brother's  who  died  for  you. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand  Duke?"— Mrj.  Browning.* 

"  L'Empereur  a  entrepris  la  guerre  pour  raffranchissement  de 
ritalie  non  pour  son  unit^  ;  cette  unite  s'est  constituee  malgre 
ses  conseils.  II  eut  pr^fere  une  confederation  sous  la  presidence 
honoraire  du  Papa,  maintenant,  I'unit^  ^tait  un  fait  accompli,  il 
ne  la  troublera  pas  et  ne  permettre  pas  qu'on  la  trouble,  mais 
il  ne  lui  sacrifiera  pas  la  papaute."  The  words  are  those  of 
M.  Billault,  Minister  of  State,  ])ronounced  in  the  French  Senate 
after  the  war.  They  indicate  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III  at 
this  critical  period, — a  poHcy  obviously  not  of  first  intention, 
but  a  policy  reasonable  and  consistent,  having  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Once  more ;  as  M.  Jean  Guetary  truly 
observes:  "En  faisant  la  campagne  dTtalie,  Napoleon  III 
n'avait  poursuivi  ni  I'unite  de  ITtalie,  ni  surtout  I'affaiblissement 
de  la  papaut^.  Si  les  intrigues  de  Cavour  et  des  revolution- 
naires  italiens  detourn^rent  la  politique  de  I'Empereur  de  son 
but,  il  serait    inique  de  Ten  rendre  responsable."  t 

*  "  Una  voce  augusta." 
t  "  ^'w   Grand  Mhonnv,''^  p.  145, 
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Monsieur  Drotiyn  de  Lhuys,  then  out  of  office,  had  feared  a 
difference  with  the  Papacy,  and  opposed  the  war.  From  this 
statesman  the  Emperor  had  indeed  received  a  warning  of  the 
■coming  revolution.  According  to  M.  Guetary,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  said  to  his  Sovereign:  *'Avec  I'^tat  des  esprits  en  Italic 
et  la  direction  que  leur  ont  imprim^e  les  societ^s  secretes, 
princes  et  pape,  tout  sera  ebranle.  Vous  ex^cuterez  vos  desseins 
inilitaires.  L'Angleterre  vous  laissera  faire,  a  cause  de  ses 
id6es  religieuses,  que  vous  allez  seconder,  malgre  vous ;  la  Russie 
ne  bodgera  pas,  par  represailles  contre  TAutriche,  sa  rivale  en 
Orient,  et  la  Prusse  restera  I'arme  au  bras,  par  jalousie  de  la 
maison  de  Hdbsbourg,  sa  rivale  en  AUemagne.  Done,  au  point 
de  vue  militaire,  je  ne  doute  pas  de  votre  succes,  mais  une 
fois  la  lutte  des  armes  terminee,  commencera  la  lutte  redout, 
able  des  idees.  Vous  aurez  produit  un  ebranlement  politique 
et  acceier6  un  mouvement  moral  dont  vous  ne  serez  plus  le 
maitre.  Avec  I'^tat  des  esprits  en  Italie  et  la  direction  que 
ieur  ont  imprimee  les  societes  secretes,  princes  et  pape,  tout  sera 
•ebranl6 ;  les  tendances  a  I'independance  et  a  I'unification  seront 
necessairement  fortifiees  par  Taffaiblissement  de  TAutriche,  les 
imaginations  exaltees  ne  laisseront  a  ce  moment  aucune  chance 
■de  sacces  aux  plans  les  plus  sages,  aux  combinaisons  les  plus 
pratiques,  et  vous  aurez  detruit  vous  meme,  sans  le  vouloir,  la 
base  des  combinaisons  qui  vous  mettent  les  armes  a  la  main. 
A  la  place  des  fondements  solides  sur  lesquels  vous  esperez 
asseoir  les  nouvelles  institutions  de  I'ltalie,  vous  trouverez  un 
sol  mine,  ebranle,  emiette,  sans  consistance,  et  tout  ce  que  vous 
aurez  edifie  sur  lui  s'ecroulera  avec  fracas,  a  Theure  meme  oh. 
lui  manquera  I'appui  du  prestige  de  votre  presence  et  des 
baionnettes  de  vos  regiments.'' 

The  forecast  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  proved  only  too  sadly 
true.  The  Emperor  doubtless  felt  the  force  of  the  arguments, 
but  the  soul  of  loyal  gratitude  himself,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  foresee  the  extraordinary  ungratefulness  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  victim.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  annex- 
ations, and  the  attitude  of  the  Emj^t-ror  thereto,  it   should    not 


*'  Uh  Grand  M'econ-nu^  pp.  145-6." 
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be  forgotten  that  Napoleon  III  made  a  real  attempt  to  bring- 
the  revolutionaries  of  Florence  to  reason.  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowsky  was  despatched  by  the  French  Emperor  in  the 
summer  of  1859  to  Florence,  to  feel  the  way  towards  a  Grand 
Ducal  restoration,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  between 
the  two  Emperors ;  and  Prince  Napoleon's  ill-timed  utterance  in 
the  opposite  sense,  when  he  arrived  in  May,  had  been  promptly 
and  officially  disavowed.  Both  Walewski  and  the  French 
Minister  to  Tuscany,  the  Marquis  de  Ferriere-le-Vayer,  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  restoration,  but  Ricasoli's  intrigues 
had  gone  too  far.  After  Buoncompagni's  recall,  he  installed  him> 
self  as  Prime  Minister,  and  effectually  baffled  both  the  partisans 
of  Tuscan  autonomy  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 
At  Turin,  the  Emperor  urged  the  restorations  through  Reiset. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  revolted  States,  now  formed 
into  a  sort  of  union,  and  protected  by  Piedmontese  arms,  were 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  with  his  engagements  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
could  not,  of  course,  counsel  their  union  with  Piedmont,  nor 
could  he  withdraw  his  troops,  for  England  had  made  it  quite 
clear  to  Austria  that  she  would  not  favour  the  return  of  the  Arch- 
dukes. As  to  Austria,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell  on  January  2nd,  "  I  think  I  may  say  with  full  confidence, 
this  Government  has  no  intention  of  marching  men  across  their 
frontier,  even  though  Sardinia  were  to  march  into  Central  Italy. 
Austria  cannot  engage  in  any  external  contest,  for  she  would  bring 
down  upon  herself  a  national  bankruptcy,  which  would  be 
followed  by  an  internal  revolution."  A  little  later,  Lord  John 
Russell  was  informed  by  Lord  Cowley,  that  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador in  Paris  had  "  told  the  Emperor  that  it  is  doubly  unfair 
to  press  hardly  upon  Austria,  for  that  she  cannot  have  recourse  to 
arms  even  if  she  desired  it."  Further,  on  the  24th  of  January,  he 
received  by  telegraph  from  Vienna  an  official  statement  made 
by  Count  Rechberg*  to  the   British  Ambassador,  to  the  effect 

*  Count  Buol  had  been  superseded  on  May  i8th  after  a  difference  with 
Schwartzenberg  on  the  question  of  overtures  to  the  Czar  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Metternich  supported  Buol,  and  the  Kaiser 
gave  up  the  idea. 
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**that  Austria  might  confidentially  declare  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  in  Italian  affairs." 

As  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on  January  24th,  "  Italy  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  state  far  beyond  the  management  of  courts, 
cabinets,  and  cons^resses." 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  it  soon  transpired, 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  favoured  the  idea  of  a  triple 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  dissenting.  Warning  articles 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  TimeSj  summed  up  in  the  view 
that  England  wished  well  for  Italy,  but  "we  do  not  go  to  war 
for  an  idea."  In  January,  Count  Persigny  suggested  to  Lord 
John  Russell  that  Austria  and  France  should  both  formally 
agree  not  to  interfere  in  Italy  "unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
Europe  at  some  future  time  in  case  of  anarchy."  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  tell  the  Queen  of  this  on  January  9th,  and 
remarked  that  it  "might  form  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
between  France  and  England."  The  Queen,  replying  the  same 
day,  took  up  the  Foreign  Secretary  rather  sharply.  "If  France 
and  Austria,"  said  Her  Majesty,  "will  both  abstain  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  it  will  be  much  the  wisest  course  ; 
but  the  Queen  cannot  see  why  this  should  require  an  agree- 
ment to  be  entered  upon  between  France  and  us,  who  ought 
not  to  interfere  at  all. 

"  It  is  worth  remembering,  with  regard  to  the  two  above-men- 
tioned Powers,  that  while  Austria  is  an  Italian  Power  in  virtue 
of  Venetia,  and  France  is  not,  Austria  has  no  troops  in  any 
part  of  Italy  but  her  own,  whilst  France  still  occupies  Rome 
and  a  portion  of  Lombardy.  French  interference  there  is  the 
only  one  existing."  The  Queen  very  rightly  maintained  that  if 
Austria  and  France  were  asked  to  abstain  from  interference^ 
Sardinia  should  be  so  too. 

Lord  John  Russell  did  actually  propose  in  a  despatch  of 
January  15th,  that  France  and  Austria  should  pledge  themselves 
not  to  interfere  for  the  future  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Italy,  unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  five  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  Emperor,  speaking  to 
I 
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Lord  Cowley  on  the  i8th,  doubted  whether  this  course  was  for  him 
consistent  with  loyalty  to  Austria.  Austria's  reply  to  the  English 
proposal  amounted  to  a  refusal  to  tie  her  hands.  Lord  John 
Russell's  memorandum  contained  three  other  points,  namely  :  the 
withdrawal,  when  convenient,  of  the  French  from  Rome  and 
Lombardy ;  non-intervention  in  Venetia  by  the  Powers ;  and  an 
invitation  from  England  and  France  to  Sardinia  not  to  send 
troops  into  Central  Italy  until  a  vote  had  been  taken  in  those 
States.  M.  Thouvenel  replied  on  the  30th  through  Persigny, 
assenting  to  the  second  point  only  on  condition  that  the  new 
organisation  of  Italy  was  guaranteed  by  the  Powers. 

The  English  Parliament  met  on  January  24th,  and  was  opened 
by  the  Queen  in  person.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
Mr.  Disraeh  drew  the  Government  on  the  rumoured  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France.  Lord  Palmerston,  fortunately 
for  himself,  was  able  to  declare  that  none  existed.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  refractoriness  of  his 
Cabinet  a  little  earlier,  for  that  alone  saved  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  rumoured  alliance  between  England  and  France,  Prussia 
offered  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  England  on  the 
Italian  question,  but  Lord  John  Russell  refused,  and  somewhat 
curtly. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  annexations  accepted  by 

Victor  Emmanuel.     In  July,  after  the  peace,  Arese  wrote  to  the 

Emperor  that  "people  have  made  an  evident  return  to  the  reality 

of  the  situation,  and  comprehended  all  that  you  have  done  and  all 

that  you  may  still  do  for  this  unhappy  Italy."    In  August,  Arese 

saw  Napoleon  III  at  Saint  Sauveur,  and  pointed  out  that  the 

.annexations    in    Central    Italy    were    inevitable.       Then    came 

Metternich,    insisting    on    the    observance   of   the    compact   at 

*'~Villafranca,  and  so  on    September    5th    the    Emperor    wrote   to 

Arese,  "I  think  that  if  Tuscany  recalled  the  Grand  Duke,  we 

might   reunite    Parma    and    Piacenza    to    Piedmont,   place    the 

^I)uchess  of  Parma  at  Modena,  and  obtain  for  the  Venetians  an 

Italian    administration,    an     Italian     army,     and     a     provincial 

council."      Thus    did    the    Emperor    strive    to    find    a    modus 

Vivendi   to  obtain   the  utmost   freedom  for  Italy  with   the  least 
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•disturbance  of  peace  and  departure  from  honourable  under- 
taking, but  it  was  of  little  use,  the  Piedmontese  Government 
was  slowly  selling  itself  to  the  revolution,  and  with  extremists 
on  both  sides  it  was  impossible  to  treat.  On  October  3rd  the 
Emperor  wrote  to  Arese,  complaining  of  the  "lack  of  firmness" 
in  the  Piedmontese  Government,  and  again  the  next  day,  when 
be  said,  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  the  heedlessness  of  the  Sardinian 
Government,  because  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  coolness 
between  us.''  A  few  days  later,  on  October  nth,  the  Emperor 
took  occasion  to  explain  his  views  on  the  question  of  the 
papal  throne  in  reply  to  an  address  from  Cardinal  Donnet  at 
Bordeaux.  The  Cardinal  repeated  the  Emperor's  own  words : 
■"  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  venerable  head  of  the  Church 
is  as  much  bound  up  with  the  splendour  of  Catholicism,  as  with 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy,"  and  entreated  the 
Sovereign  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  Pope.  *'This  triumph 
would  put  an  end  to  the  anxieties  of  the  Catholic  world,  who 
•would  salute  him  with  transport.''  The  Emperor  replied :  "  I 
thank  you  for  recalling  my  words,  for  I  have  the  firm  hope  that 
-a  new  era  of  glory  for  the  Church  will  arise  as  soon  as  the  whole 
world  shares  my  conviction  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  not  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Italy." 
After  referring  to  the  probable  departure  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rome  before  very  long,  the  Emperor  continued :  "  It  is 
necessary  to  seek  truth  with  calmness,  and  to  entreat  Providence 
to  enlighten  peoples  and  kings  concerning  the  wise  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  duties,  and  not  to 
make  an  appeal   to  ardent   passions." 

On  September  7th,  an  article  on  the  Italian  question  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur^  inspired  by  the  Emperor.  This  article  upheld 
the  idea  of  the  confederation,  in  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
would  be  merely  Grand  Duke  of  Venetia,  and  blamed  those 
-who  were  hindering  the  work.  The  treaty  of  Villafranca  should 
be  executed. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  idea  gained  currency  that  there 
was  to  be  a  cession  of  territory  from  Sardinia  to  France. 
On  January  31st,  M.  Thouvenel  expressed  through  Moustier,  the 
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French  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  the  "sincere  and  profound  regret "" 
of  the  Imperial  Government  at  being  prevented  from  fulfilling 
its  engagements.  The  only  way,  he  thought,  to  cut  the  knot 
was  to  accept  the  fourth  point  of  the  English  proposals,  namely 
the  undertaking  from  Sardinia  to  cease  sending  troops  into 
Central  Italy.  Austria,  however,  demurred  to  the  English 
proposals,  and  so  M.  Thouvenel  suggested  another  solution  in 
the  three  following  points  :  The  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena  to  Sardinia;  the  temporal  administration 
of  the  Romagna  under  the  form  of  a  vicariate  exercised  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See ;  the 
re-establishment  of  Tuscany  in  its  political  and  territorial 
independence.  Thus  did  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  once 
again  attempt  to  find  a  7nodus  vivendi  to  reconcile  liistoric 
rights  with  "  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts."  It  was  an  all  but 
impossible  task.  The  Emperor  brought  no  inconsiderable 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Sardinian  Government  when  he 
intimated  that  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the  French  proposals 
he  would  withdraw  the  army,  and  leave  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
himself ;  yet  Cavour  had  the  temerity  to  refuse.  This  was  early 
in  March.  As  for  the  Pope,  the  answer  was  explicit  enough. 
On  February  29th,  Cardinal  Antonelli  wrote  to  the  Nuncio  in 
Paris  as  follows:  "The  Holy  Father  cannot  consent  to  an 
abdication  of  any  sort,  and  he  never  can.  He  cannot,  because 
his  States  are  not  his  personal  property,  but  belong  to  the 
Church  ;  he  cannot,  because  he  has  bound  himself  by  solemn 
oaths,  he  has  promised  God  to  transmit  them  intact  to  his 
successors ;  he  cannot,  on  account  of  the  scandal  which  it  would 
entail  to  the  detriment  of  the  actually  dispossessed  Italian 
princes,  and  even  to  the  detriment  of  all  Christian  princes." 
The  Cardinal  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  "if  it  had  been 
possible  for  us  to  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  possibility  of 
pacifying  certain  Italian  states  by  reforms  and  concessions,  it 
was  impossible  now  that  parties  have  openly  declared,  as  in  the 
memoir  of  the  so-called  Government  of  Bologna,  that  no  reforms 
would  satisfy  short  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  temporal 
power."     The  noble  cause  of  Italian    independence   was   being 
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rguided  by  extremists,  revolutionary  and  anti-Christian,  and  the 
policy  of  Cavour,  while  he  essayed  to  cripple  them,  became 
perforce  more  and  more  swayed  by  their  principles,  until  the 
Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  found  itself  in  a  position 
hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  with  Powers  so 
conservative  as  Austria  and  the  Vatican.  The  same  policy 
which  made  the  return  of  the  dispossessed  Sovereigns  impossible 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Venetia.  The 
well-meant  endeavours  of  M.  Thouvenel  proved  as  useless  as 
the  stipulations  of  Villafranca  and  of  Ziirich.  The  Turin 
Cabinet  would  hear  of  nothing  short  of  the  complete  annexation 
of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope  indignantly  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
vicariate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and  Austria,  while  approving 
the  rights  of  the  princes,  would  employ  no  force  to  sustain 
them.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Thouvenel,  foiled  in  his  laudable 
efforts  for  the  settlement  of  Italian  affairs,  set  himself  to  the 
"task  of  satisfying  French  interests  by  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy. 

On  February  3rd,  Sir  James  Hudson  wrote  from  Turin  that 
Jie  had  seen  Cavour,  who  expressed  astonishment  at  the  report 
about  the  annexation  of  Savoy.  Before  the  war  many  in  Savoy 
had  wished  to  join  France,  now  they  were  against  it.  Sardinia 
had  never  the  remotest  intention  of  surrendering,  selling,  or 
exchanging  Savoy.  This  last  statement  was  rather  a  bold  one 
for  Cavour  to  make  in  view  of  his  previous  discussions  with  the 
French  Emperor,  and  his  official  action  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  On  February  24th,  the  French  Government  informed 
the  Turin  Cabinet  that  if  Sardinia  incorporated  part  of  Central 
Italy,  Savoy  would  be  a  necessity  for  France.  On  March  2nd 
Cavour  was  constrained  to  say:  "We  feel  too  deeply  what  Italy 
owes  to  the  Emperor  not  to  consider  most  earnestly  a  demand 
which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  respect  for  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  At  the  moment  when  we  are  insisting  on  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  to  decide  on  their  own 
fate,  we  cannot  refuse  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  beyond  the 
Alps  the  right  of  freely  expressing  their  will.'' 
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But  the  Emperor  must  speak  for  himself.  On  March  ist 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  opened  the  French  Chambers  in  person^ 
and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  thus  referred  to  the^ 
Italian  question :  "  Italy  is  on  the  point  of  setting  up  boldly 
for  herself."  ''The  predominant  idea  of  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
was  to  obtain  the  almost  complete  independence  of  Venetia  at 
the  price  of  the  restoration  of  the  Archdukes.  This  arrange- 
ment having  failed,  in  spite  of  most  urgent  entreaties  on  my 
part,  I  have  expressed  my  regrets  for  it  to  Vienna,  as  well  as  in 

Turin As  I  guaranteed  Italy  free  from  foreign  intervention, 

I  had  the  right  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  guarantee  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  not  hesitated  to  inform  the  King  of  Sardinia 
that,  while  leaving  him  full  liberty  of  action,  I  could  not 
follow  him  in  a  policy  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
by  its  apparent  tendency  to  absorb  all  the  Italian  States, 
and  threatened  by  new  complications.  I  have  advised  him  to 
respond  favourably  to  those  provinces  which  offer  themselves 
to  him,  but  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany,  and  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Although  this  arrangement  does 
not  satisfy  everybody,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  reserving 
principles  and  calming  apprehensions,  while  it  makes  Piedmont 
a  kingdom  of  more  than  nine  millions  of  souls."  "  In  view  of 
this  transformation  of  Northern  Italy,  which  gives  to  a  powerful 
State  all  the  passages  of  the  Alps,  it  was  my  duty,  for  the  safety 
of  our  frontiers,  to  claim  the  French  slopes  of  the  mountains.'' 
"  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  emotion  of  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  world  ;  it  has  suddenly  yielded  to  such  inconsiderate 
impressions:  it  has  plunged  into  such  passionate  alarms;  the 
past,  which  shcmld  be  a  guaranty  of  the  future,  has  been  so 
disregarded,  the  services  rendered  so  forgotten,  that  only  a  v^ery 
profound  conviction,  a  most  absolute  confidence  in  public  judg- 
ment, could  have  enabled  me,  amidst  the  agitations  wilfully 
excited,  to  maintain  the  calmness  which  alone  establishes  us  in 
what  is  true.  The  facts,  however,  speak  loudly  for  themselves. 
For  the  last  eleven  years  I  alone  have  maintained  in  Rome  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Father,  without  ceasing  for  a  day  to  revere 
in  him  the  sacred  character  of  the  chief  of  our  religion.      On 


the  other  hand,  the  populations  of  the  Romagna^  suddenly  left, 
to  themselves,  followed  a  natural  impulse  and  sought  to   mak^ 
common  cause  with  us  in  the  war.    Ought  I  to  forget  them  in 
peace,  and  deliver  them  anew,  for  an   unlimited  period,  to  the,, 
chances   of   a   foreign   occupation?     My  first    attempt   was    to 
reconcile  them  with   their  sovereign,  and   being  unsuccessful  in, 
that,  I  have  at    least   tried    to   safeguard   the   principle   of   tl^e  . 
Pope's  temporal  power  in  the  revolted  provinces.'' 

A   significant   article   in    the  Mornihg  Post  on   January   Sthxj 
announcing  the  ministerial  change  in  France,  spoke  of  WalewskJ>) 
inclining    towards    the    reactionary    party,   and   said    that    under 
Thouvenel  there  would  be  no  more  of  those  hesitations  which; 
had   characterised   the   interval   since   Villafranca.      The   article 
proceeded:   "There  will   be   no  intervention  and  no  opposition 
to   Italy's  taking   the   rank   which    belongs    to   her  amongst  the 
nations    of  Europe,   and    which    will    satisfy   at    the   same   time 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor   Napoleon   and  the   desires  of  the 
English   nation."     Yet   M.   Thouvenel   was    no   partisan  of   the 
Sardinian   designs  as  they  had  come   to   be  ;  he  expressed  the 
mind    of   the    Emperor    Napoleon,  and    was    no    encourager   of. 
revolution    like   Russell   and   Palmerston.      On    March    3rd,  the 
French  Minister  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Gramont  in  Rome:  "If 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  understood  their  own  interests, 
they  would   see   that   on   one    capital   point  those  interests  are  . 
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identical  with  ours.  Italian  unity  displeases  us  as  much  as 
it  displeases  them."  Gramont  had  felt  the  situation  keenly. 
On  January  31st  he  wrote  to  Thouvenel  that  he  had  always, 
loyally  supported  the  Emperor's  policy,  and  had  declared  that 
Napoleon  III  would  never  be  a  despoiler  or  aggressor  of  the 
Pope.  If  now  the  Emperor  gave  way  to  the  English  representa- . 
tions,  how  could  he  (Gramont)  continue  to  represent  H.I.M. 
in  Rome? 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the   Emperor  thought  the  Englishn 
Government  would  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  their  open 
sympathy    with    the    Italian    cause,    this    helping    rather    than, 
hindering  the  annexation  of  Savoy.     In  February,  Lord  Cowley 
had  some  important  interviews  with  the  Emperor.     On  the  9th»i 
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the  Emperor  complained  that  he  should  be  so  much  mis- 
understood, and  that  no  one  gave  him  credit  for  his  intentions. 
The  next  day,  Lord  Cowley  extracted  from  the  Emperor  the 
truth  about  the  treaty,  or  pacte  de  famille,  alleged  to  have  been 
signed  before  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon.  There  was  no 
treaty;  Cavour  was  unwilling  to  have  one;  but  it  was  agreed 
that  when  war  came,  and  if  the  result  of  the  war  gave  Sardinia 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  souls,  France  would  claim  Savoy. 
Lord  Cowley's  opinion  was  that  Cavour  had  let  the  Emperor 
think  he  might  have  Savoy,  and  even  M.  de  Mazade  cannot 
explain  satisfactorily  Cavour's  denial.  On  January  21st,  Queen 
Victoria  had  written  thus  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Italian 
question  :  "  The  Emperor  shows  unwillingness  to  evacuate  Rome 
and  Lombardy,  disincHnation  to  admit  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchies  to  Sardinia,  a  feeling  that  he  could  not  assent  to  it 
without  appearing  dishonourable  in  the  eyes  of  Austria,  and 
a  determination  to  obtain  possession  of  Savoy." 

Cavour,  now  completely  recovered  from  his  chagrin,  had  his 
hands  full  with  the  question  of  the  compensation  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  compact  of  Plombicres  has  been  most 
differently  stated,  especially  regarding  the  Emperor  Napoleon'^ 
plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  France  as  the  price  of  his 
assistance  to  Piedmont.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Emperor 
to  foresee  at  the  time  of  the  Plombieres  interview  the  forth- 
coming internal  developments  in  Italy.  The  Emperor's  intention 
was  to  free  the  country  from  Austrian  domination,  not  to  give 
the  signal  for  a  general  revolution,  and  make  the  King  of 
Piedmont  the  master  of  the  whole  peninsula.  There  were,  of 
course,  various  possible  and  even  probable  solutions  of  the  Italian 
problem.  One  was  that  of  a  confederation  of  the  States  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Pope,  as  was  actually  agreed  upon  at 
Villafranca.  This  plan  could  have  no  objections  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  for  the  Austrians  having  been  seriously  weakened, 
France  would  become  the  powerful  neighbour,  if  not  actual 
arbiter  of  Italian  destinies.  And  this  plan  involved  no  sanc- 
tioning of  revolution,  no  interference  indeed  with  the  treaties  of 
1815,  beyond   the  expulsion  of  Austria.     Secondly,  in  order  of 
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least  interference  with  law  and  order,  there  was  the  possibility  of 
the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of  Central  Italy,  with  the  Austrian 
sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  ejected,  if  it  so  happened, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  installed  as  Sovereign  of  the  three 
States.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  believed  to  have  rather  a 
predilection  for  this  idea.  Should  the  Duchess  of  Parma  have 
proved  unwiUing  or  impossible,  an  alternative  Sovereign  was  ready 
to  hand  in  the  person  of  Prince  Napoleon.  Had  the  Prince 
played  his  cards  better  at  Florence,  this  idea  might  easily 
have  been  brought  within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  The 
establishment  of  a  Central  Italian  kingdom  could  not  be  in 
any  way  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  or  without 
his  cousin  as  Sovereign,  for  France  would  still  be  the  powerful 
neighbour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  very  well  object, 
especially  if  his  daughter  was  seated  on  the  sister  throne. 
This  second  plan  was,  however,  beset  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
annexation  of  the  revolted   Romagna. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  solution  of  the  problem,  the 
absorption  of  Northern  and  most  of  Central  Italy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  It  was  this,  of  course,  which  actually  took  place. 
Cavour  had  been  intriguing  for  it  all  along,  and  the  realisation 
of  this  scheme  could  not  but  be  distasteful  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Not  only  did  this  consummation  give  immense 
impetus  to  the  revolution,  but  it  brought  into  being  a  powerful 
independent  kingdom  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  by  its 
effect  on  the  Papacy  seriously  embarrassed  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  religion  in  France.  Yet  the  Emperor  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  acquiesce.  He  could  find  no  support  any- 
where for  a  restoration  by  force  of  arms  of  the  status  quo. 
Austria  could  not  intervene,  Prussia  would  not,  Russia  had  no 
concern  so  long  as  Naples  was  not  involved,  and  England, 
under  a  Liberal  Government,  openly  reversed  the  policy  of 
the    late  Ministry,  and  welcomed  the  revolution. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Cavour  withdrew  from  the  promised  monetary  aid  for  the 
war,  which  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  French 
Emperor,  when  he  propounded  the  idea  of  a  congress,  and  led 
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him  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of   Nice  and   Savoy.       It  was  a 

bitter   pill    for   the   leaders    of  the    ''  risorgimento,"    but    Cavour 

swallowed  it  with  seeming  complacency.*   Cavour  had  promised 

the    Emperor  at  Plombieres    that    the    Italians    would    pay    the 

cost    of  the  war   if  the    French  succeeded    in  helping   them  to 

drive   the    Austrians    from    Italy.      The    Austrians,  driven    from 

Lombardy    by  the  victorious   campaign,   were,   however,   by   the 

peace  of  Villafranca,  left    in   possession  of   Venetia,  so    Cavour 

withdrew    from    his    bargain:       Then    it  was    that    the    Emperor 

suggested  that  in  return  for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  men  and 

money    borne    by    France    in    the    interests    of    Piedmont,    the 

provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy  should  be  ceded  by  Piedmont  to 

France.      The  subsequent  annexations  in  Central  Italy  made  it 

imperative  to  insist  on  the  cession,  so  a  conference  was  held  at 

Turin     in      March,     Talleyrand     and      Benedetti     representmg 

France,  and  Cavour  and  Farini,  Sardinia.      The  annexation  was 

agreed    to    by    Cavour   on   the    understanding   that   a    plebiscite 

should  be  taken.      As  this  method  had  just  been  employed  by 

him  in  the  Duchies  and  the  Romagna  to  get  them  annexed  to 

Sardinia,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Sardinian  Premier  to  object 

to    the    like    test    being    employed    against    him    in    Nice    and 

Savoy.     The  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia  was  signed  at 

l^urin  on  March  24th,  and  the  Emperor  the  same  day  expressed 

to  M.  Thouvenel  his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  negotiations. 

There   had   been   the  usual   interchange   of   courteous  letters 

between   the  Queen  and   the   Emperor  at   the   new  year.     The 

Queen   said   that   "the   year   about  to   close   has   been    full   of 

storm  and  trial,  and   has  brought  suffering  to  many  a  heart.     I 

pray  God    that  in   this  we  are  about  to  enter  we   may  see   the 

work   of   pacification  accomplished,  with   all    its   benefits   for  the 

repose  and  progress  of  the  world."      The   Emperor  responded^ 

"  I  hope  that  the  year  now  beginning  will  be  marked   by  none 

of  those  sudden  turns  of   fortune  which  have  marked  the  year 

1859,  and  what   I   desire  above  all    is,  that  in   the   interests  of 

the  progress  and   peace  of  the  world,  it  may  draw  closer  our 

*  M.  OUivier  says  that  Cavour  recognised  that  he  and  his  King  were  pledged 

to  cede  both  Nice  and  Savoy. 
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alliance,  which  has  always  been   fertile  in  happy  results."     The' 
rumour  of    the   intended   cession    of    Nice   and    Savoy   caused 
considerable   indignation   in    England.     Queen  Victoria,  writing 
on  February  5th  to  Lord  John  Russell,  said,  "Sardinia  enlarges, 
its  borders  at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
and   it   is   France  that  must  be  compensated  !     We  have  been- 
completely  duped."      Lord    Grey,  in  the  House  of   Lords,  said, 
"  the  annexation  would  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  it,''" 
and  referring  to  the  secret  treaty,  called  it  ''a  great  crime  against 
the  civilised  world."      Lord    Shaftesbury  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that    "the    traffic    in   the  rights  of   man  which    is  about   to    be 
practised  in  Savoy,  deserves  to  be  repressed  as  severely  as  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh.''     Lord  John  Russell  was  very  irate,  and 
communicated  with   Berlin  and    St.  Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  aUies  to  protest  against  the  transaction.*   But  European 
diplomacy  was    not   stirred.     Austria   and    Russia   indeed    both 
threw   cold   water  on    the   enthusiasms  of    the   English   Liberal 
Ministry. 

At  Vienna,-  M.  de  Rechberg,  questioned  by  Lord  Augustus' 
Loftus  as  to  his  views  on  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy, 
replied :  "  The  same  view  that  we  took  of  the  Piedmontese 
annexations  in  Central  Italy";  and  in  an  official  despatch  the 
Austrian  Minister  pointed  out  very  pertinently  that  in  the  case- 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  there  would   be  consent  on  the  part'  of'  the 

*  Matters  became  somewhat  serious  when  Lord  Cowley  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  regret,  on  March  7th,  of  an  occurrence  at  the  Tuilerieson 
the  previous  day.  During  a  concert  at  the  Palace  the  Emperor  told  Lord 
Cowley  that  "it  was  really  too  bad.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  England,  but  the  conduct  of  England 
made  it  impossible."  An  argument  ensued  between  the  Emperor  and 
Lord  Cowley  on  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  then,  turning  to  Kisselew,. 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Sovereign  said,  "The  conduct  of  England 
is  inexplicable.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  keep  on  the  best  terms 
with  her.  but  I  am  at  my  wits'  end."  Lord  Cowley  was  very  angryy  but 
the  Emperor,  with  his  characteristic  fairmindedness  and  candour,  soon 
calmed  the  ruffled  Ambassador.  To  Lord  Cowley's  complaint  about 
Savoy,  the  Emperor  replied,  "  It  is  not  likely  I  should  act  against  the 
advice  of  Europe." 
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ejected  Sovereign,  which  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Romagna  there  was  not.  Prince  Gortschakoff  told  the  French 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg— the  Due  de  Montebello— that 
"  England  was  trying  to  organise  a  crusade  against  France  on  the 
subject  of  Savoy  and  Nice."  The  Prince  also  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  Czar  on  the  point,  and  that  Russia  would  make  no 
opposition,  even  if  standing  alone  in  Europe.  Napoleon  III  had 
dared  the  Italian  campaign  in  view  of  the  "  benevolent  neutrality  " 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  was  by  the  connivance  of  the 
same  potentate  that  he  was  able  to  annex  Nice  and  Savoy 
without  trouble,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  no  small  credit  was  due  to  M.  Thouvenel  for  carrying 
into  effect  his  Imperial  master's  wishes  in  so  difficult  an  enter- 
prise with  such  remarkable  swiftness,  and  Napoleon  III  was 
not  ungrateful. 

The  result  of  the  plebiscites  on  both  sides  was  of  course  a 
foregone  conclusion,  although  Garibaldi  started  an  opposition  in 
Nice,  his  native  city,  until  Cavour  ordered  him  off  with  the 
inducement  of  revolutionary  work  in  the  south.  On  April  2nd 
the  Sardinian  Parliament  was  opened  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Turin.  In  his  opening  speech  the  King  said  :  "  Italy  is  no 
longer  the  Italy  of  the  Romans,  or  the  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  nor  ought  she  any  longer  to  be  a  field  open  to 
foreign  greed,  but  to  be  the  Italy  of  the  Italians.  .  .  .  Out  ot 
gratitude  to  France,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  to  cement  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  whose  origin,  principles  and  destinies  are 
alike,  a  sacrifice  was  necessary ;  and  I  have  made  the  one  which 
was  nearest  my  heart.  Reserving  the  vote  of  the  people  and 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
secured  to  Switzerland  by  international  laws,  I  have  signed  a 
contract  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice 
to  France."  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
when  Cavour  had  already  taken  the  step  he  so  strongly  advocated. 

"The  true  ground  is,"  said  Cavour,  on  April  12th,  "that  the 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  our  policy,  the  logical  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  past  poHcy,  and  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
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carrying  on  of  that  policy  in  the  future If  we  should 

change  alliances,  if  we  should  become  guilty  of  that  black 
ingratitude  towards  France,  we  would  commit  not  merely  the 
most  shameful,  but  the  most  imprudent  act  in  our  power." 

On  the  29th  the  Pope  pronounced  excommunication  against 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  territory. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  already  referred  to,  used  these  words  in  reference  to 
this  painful  subject:  ''True  to  the  creed  of  my  fathers,  and 
like  them  constant  in  my  homage  to  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  whenever  it  happens  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
employs  spiritual  means  in  support  of  temporal  interests,  I 
shall  find  in  my  steadfast  conscience  and  in  the  very  traditions 
of  my  ancestors,  the  power  to  maintain  civil  liberty  in  its 
integrity  and  my  authority,  for  which  I  hold  myself  responsible 
to  God  alone  and  my  people." 

This  apologia  with  a  distinct  note  of  defiance,  leaves  the 
rectitude  of  these  annexations  very  much  where  it  was.  As  to 
the  rectitude  of  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  we  might 
repeat  the  words  of  M.  Giacometti,  when  he  says  :  "  I  ask  all 
earnest  men  in  Italy  and  everywhere  else,  whether  any  French 
Government,  empire,  royalty,  or  republic,  finding  itself,  like  that 
of  Napoleon  III,  in  a  position  to  obtain  such  a  rectification  of 
frontiers  in  exchange  for  immense  services  rendered  and  to  be 
rendered,  could  fail  to  demand  it  of  Italy  without  being  guilty 
of  high  treason  to  France?" 

The  Nice  plebiscite  took  place  on  April  15th,  and  that  in 
Savoy  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  The  plebiscites  in  Tuscany 
and  the  i^milia— that  is  the  Romagna,  Modena,  and  Parma- 
had  taken  place  in  March,  with  the  usual  prearranged  result. 
General  Cialdini  occupied  the  Romagna  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  immediately  afterwards  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  no 
longer  fearing  the  frown  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  accepted 
the  proffered  sovereignty.  At  this  time  there  was  still  a  large 
French  force  in  Lombardy  under  Marshal  Vaillant. 

When  the  treaty  presented  by  Cavour  on  April  r2th  was 
eventually   passed   on    May   29th,  there   were   only   33  'noes' to 
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^2  29  'ayes.'  Rattazzi  and  a  few  others  abstained  from  voting. 
Before  the  voting  in  Nice  and  Savoy,  Victor  Emmanuel  issued 
the  following  proclamation  to  the  two  provinces : — "  In  spite  of 
the  pain  of  separating  from  you,  I  was  obliged  to  consider  that 
the  territorial  changes  occasioned  in  Italy  by  the  war  justified 
the  demand  of  my  august  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for 
your  reunion  to  France.  Also  I  was  obliged  to  take  into 
account  the  immense  services  which  France  has  rendered 
Italy.  Moreover,  I  could  not  but  admit  .that  the  rapidity  and 
faciHty  of  communications  are  every  day  increasing  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  relations  of  Savoy  and  Nice  with  France. 
Nor  could  I  forget  that  great  affinities  of  race,  language,  and 
customs  render  these  relations  still  more  close  and  natural. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  change  in  the  destinies  of  these  provinces 
•could  not  be  imposed  upon  you  ;  it  must  be  the  result  of  your 
free  consent. 

Sir  James  Hudson  told  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  ist  of 
May  that  Benedetti  had  showed  Cavour  the  Emperor's  private 
instructions  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Lombardy,  but  march 
them  to  Bologna  and  Florence  -if  Cavour  drew  back  on  the 
annexation  question.  As  Sir  Theodore  Martin  very  justly 
observes :  ''  Whether  the  Italian  kingdom  was  created  by  the 
addition  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  or  by  the  Duchies,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Romagna  insisting  on  joining  Sardinia,  the  ground 
on  which  the  French  Emperor  rested  his  demands  was  the 
same — the  creation  of  a  strong  Italian  kingdom  on  his  frontier." 
On  March  15th,  at  Florence,  heralds  proclaimed  the  majority 
for  annexation  to  Piedmont.  On  the  21st,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  received  at  the  Tuileries  a  deputation  from  the 
provincial  and  municipal  councils  of  Savoy,  and  in  his  reply 
said : — "  It  is  neither  by  conquest  nor  by  insurrection  that 
Savoy  and  Nice  will  be  reunited  to  France,  but  by  the  free 
coisent  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign,  supported  by  popular 
adhesion.  .  .  My  affection  for  Switzerland  made  me  think  it 
possible  to  detach  certain  portions  of  Savoy  in  favour  of  the 
Confederation,  but  in  view  of  the  repulsion  manifested  amongst 
you   at   the  idea  of   dismembering  a   country   which  in   coming 
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individuality  for  itself,  and  thus  obtain  a  national  history,  'it 
is  natural  to  declare  that  I  will  not  constrain  the  wishes  of 
its  population  in  favour  of  others."  The  Swiss  Confederation 
had  put  forward  a  claim  to  Chablais  and  Faucigny  on  the 
theory  of  neutrality  in  1815,  and  England  had  strongly  upheld 
this  theory.  M.  Thouvenel  referred  to  the  matter  in  his 
memorandum  addressed  to  the  Great  Powers  on  March  13th 
in  justification  of  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  He 
proposed  a  conference  to  settle  the  neutrality  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny,  but  it  fell  through  owing  to  the  startling  events  in 
South  Italy,  and  the  Swiss  had  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  treaty  of  March  24th  the  neutrality  was 
admitted,  and  the  people  given  a  year  to  choose  between 
France  and  Sardinia.  The  Prince  Consort  was  particularly 
hostile  to  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  "  helped,"  he 
•said,  "by  the  worse  than  stupidity  of  the  other  Powers." 
The  Queen  and  he,  the  Prince  notes,  had  seen  danger 
in  the  English  four  points,  "helping  the  Emperor  out  of 
Villafranca  and  Ziirich,"  and  had  in  vain  pointed  this  out  to 
the  Ministry. 

"Russia,"  said  the  Prince  Consort  later,  "gives  her  silent 
assent,  Austria  intimates  her  delight,  that  Sardinia  is  to  have 
justice  meted  out  to  her  according  to  her  own  code.  .  .  . 
Prussia  is,  as  usual,  timorous  and  undecided."  Prussia  was,  in 
fact,  becoming  nervous  as  to  French  intentions,  and  showed 
such  marked  disquietude  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  deemed 
it  advisable  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Prince  Regent.  This 
interview  duly  took  place  at  Baden  on  June  12th,  when  there 
assembled  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  To  each  and  all  the  Emperor  Napoleon  expressed 
his  firm  intention  to  preserve  peace.  The  Prince  'Regent  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Emperor  in 
a  letter  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
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The  Emperor  had  said  his  object  was  to  give  an  earnest 
of  his  pacific  intentions.  Nice  and  Savoy  was  quite  an 
exceptional  case.  When  he  promised  assistance  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  this  annexation  was  understood  to  follow  any  material 
addition  to  Piedmontese  territory  resulting  from  the  war.  The 
Prince  Regent  said  this  was  most  satisfactory,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  Nice  and  Savoy  before  the  war,  and  the  Emperor 
had  now  appeared  as  a  General  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Let 
the  Emperor  tell  the  other  Sovereigns  in  Germany  the  same  as 
he  had  told  him  (the  Prince  Regent).  The  Emperor  was 
guarded,  the  Prince  Regent  said,  on  Italian  affairs,  but  he 
promised  to  use  influence  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  persuade 
him   to  lend   no  help  to   Garibaldi   against  Naples. 

The  Emperor,  as  we  shall  see,  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Yet  the  path  was  full  of  difificulties.  If  Germany  was  now 
reassured  as  to  the  Imperial  intentions,  England  appeared  to 
be  still  distrustful.  In  March  there  had  been  an  onslaught 
on  the  Emperor  in  the  English  Parliament.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  had  some  private  correspondence  with  France,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  got  very  angry  with  his  chief.  The  Ministry,  it  is  true,  tried 
to  silence  any  discussion  on  Nice  and  Savoy  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Lord  John  Russell  on  March  26th  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Lord  John 
Manners  and  Mr.  Kinglake  supported  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  even  the  Queen  approved  the  speech.  Persigny  was  furious, 
and  raised  counter  threats,  and  the  French  Press  assumed  an 
angry  tone.  The  Emperor  at  once  commissioned  the  Comte  de 
Flahault  to  see  Palmerston,  and  on  March  28th  the  two  had  an 
important  conversation  in  the  Premier's  carriage.  Both  alleged 
that  their  great  object  was  to  prevent  war;  and  largely  owing 
to  the  tact  and  forbearance  of  the  French  Emperor,  things 
calmed  down.  Persigny  persuaded  Lord  John  to  make  a 
conciliatory  statement  in  the  House  on  April  2nd.  But  still 
the  Emperor  felt  that  England  was  distrustful,  and  so  on 
July  25th  he  addressed  a  remarkable  open  letter  to  Persigny, 
"Affairs  appear  to  me,"  the  Emperor  said,  "to  have  got  into 
such  a  tangle — thanks  to  the  mistrust  excited  everywhere  since 
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the  war  in  Italy— that  I  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  a 
'Conversation  in  perfect  frankness  with  Lord  Palmerston  will 
remedy  the  existing  evil."  The  Emperor  declared  that  since 
Villafranca,  his  one  thought  and  one  object  had  been  peace  and 
the  best  of  terms  with  his  neighbours,  especially  England. 
He  had  renounced  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  it  was  the  extra 
additions  to  Piedmont  that  made  him  fall  back  upon  the  idea 
■of  annexing  provinces  essentially  French. 

It  was  difficult  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  England 
as  to  Venetia,  because  of  Villafranca^  but  he  was  free  as  to 
Central  Italy,  and  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  at  one 
with  England  on  this  subject  and  others.  He  was  anxious  for 
peace  in  Italy,  and  to  withdraw  from  Rome.  "Let  us," 
continued  the  Emperor,  ''deal  frankly  and  loyally  with  one 
another,  Hke  honest  men,  as  we  are,  and  not  like  rogues,  who 
are  each  bent  on  cheating  the  other."  M.  Thouvenel  was  not 
quite  easy  as  to  the  effect  this  letter  might  have  both  in 
France  and  abroad,  but  the  result  in  England  was  distinctly 
^ood  for  the  time,  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley  a  pacific  reply. 

The  Moniteiir  had  done  its  best  to  calm   foreign  opinion  by 

the   following   announcement   on  June    ist :    "The   Government 

considers  it  its   duty  to  protest  against   the  suppositions  of  all 

kinds,  the    malevolent   accusations    and    rash    interpretations,  to 

which  the   annexation  of   Savoy  and   of   Nice  to    France   have 

given    birth   during   the   last    few  weeks.      It    is    only  after   the 

termination    of    a    successful    war    and    of    events   which    have 

considerably  increased  his  territory,  that  the   King  of  Sardinia, 

on  the  just  demand  of  the  Emperor,  and  consulting,  moreover, 

the  interest  of  provinces   separated  from  the  rest  of  his  states 

by  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  has  consented  to  sign  the 

treaty  which  is  about  to  unite  them  to  France  after  the  solemn 

vote    of    the    populations.     What    can     be    more    frank,    more 

regular,   more    legitimate?      And    yet,   under    the    influence    of 

hostile  passions  or  imprudent  sympathies  {iimiiiis)^  some  persons 

allow  themselves  insinuations,  others  appreciations,  which    tend 

to  attribute  to  the  French  Government  the  design  of  provoking 
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or  suffering  complications  to  arise  in  Europe,  in  order  to  seek 
occasion  for  new  acquisitions  of  territory.  The  thoughts  which, 
animate  it,  however,  are  wholly  different.  The  Government,  we 
proclaim  it  openly,  deplores  these  manoeuvres  destined  to- 
propagate  daily  the  most  inexact  impressions  of  its  real 
intentions.  The  Emperor  is  using  all  his  efforts  to  re-establish 
the  shaken  confidence  of  Europe.  His  one  desire  is  ta 
live  at  peace  with  the  sovereigns  who  are  his  allies,  and  to 
expend  all  his  care  in  actively  developing  the  resources  of 
France." 

But  we  are  anticipating  a  little.  Before  this  date  startling 
events  had  occurred  in  Southern  Italy,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
Before  turning  to  the  story  of  the  "Stirring  of  the  South," 
which  cut  short  the  tedious  discussions  on  the  position  of 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  after  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  see  how  recent  events 
affected  the  position  of  the  various  governments  concerned  in 
Italian  affairs  towards  each  other.  We  must  recapitulate  a 
little  to  review  the  situation  at  the  end  of  April,  i860 — the 
calm  before  the  storm.  ' 

First,  as  to  the  position  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  regard 
to  the  Pope.  On  September  17th,  1859,  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
despatched  a  cautious  letter  to  the  Pope  by  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Stellardi.  This  letter  was  but  one  in  a  series  exchanged 
between  Pope  and  King  on  the  subject  of  the  revolted 
Romagna. 

"  Tres  Sai?if  Pere^  fexpedie  a  votre  Saintete  Vabbi  Stellardi 
qui  joiiit  dt  toute  ma  confiance.  II  est  chargi  par  moi  de  donner 
a  voire  Sai?ttete  guelques  edaircissements  a  Vegard  des  fails  qui 
ont  precede  et  suivi  les  changements  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  les^ 
Romagnes,  eclaircisseme?ils  qui  lui  feront  connaiire  le  part  que 
;■>  ai  prise.  Je  sais  que  j'ai  grand  besoin  de  Pindulgence  de 
votre  Saiiiiete,  mais  j'ai  confiance  pour  Vobtenir  dans  sa  bonti 
accoutumee.  Dans  ceite  confiance  je  la  prie  de  niaccorder  sa 
benediction  apostolique,  en.  vieme  temps  que  je  7ne  declare  avec 
un  profond,  respect,  De  votre  Sai?itet^,  Le  trh  humble  et  obeissant 
fils  et  scrviteur,  Victor  Ei?iamtel" 
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M.  Thouvenel  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Due  de 
Gramont  in  Rome,  on  March  nth,  i860,  after  the  Pope  had 
requested  Victor  Emmanuel  to  support  the  Papal  case  at  the 
Congress,  and  the  King  replied  by  the  letter  of  February  6th, 
quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

On  September  26th,  1859,  Pius  IX,  in  Consistory,  spoke 
of  his  rebellious  subjects  as  follows : — 

"Moved  by  undisguised  hatred  to  the  Holy  See,  they  have 
dared  to  meet  together  in  Bologna  on  the  6th  of  this  month, 
in  an  assembly  called  by  them  the  national  assembly  of  the 
people  of  ^-Emilia,  and  to  promulgate  a  decree  full  of  false 
accusations  and  false  pretexts,  in  which  mendaciously  asserting 
the  unanimity  of  the  people,  they  declared,  in  opposition  to 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  that  they  would  no  longer  remain 
under  the  Pontifical  Government.  And  on  the  following  day, 
they  similarly  declared,  as  is  now  the  fashion,  that  they  wished 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  to  become  his  subjects." 

On  March  20th,  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  a  further  letter  to 
Pius  IX.  Beginning,  "  Most  Blessed  Father,"  the  King  of 
Sardinia  said  that  ten  continuous  years  of  foreign  occupation 
in  the  Romagna,  whilst  giving  offence  and  causing  injury  to  the 
independence  of  Italy,  had  not  been  able  to  give  order  to 
society,  repose  to  the  population,  or  authority  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  giving  his  reasons  for  accepting  the  annexations, 
and  promising  that  if  the  Pope  would  negociate,  he  (Victor 
Emmanuel)  would  make  up  any  loss  of  revenue  suffered  by 
the  sovereign  Pontiff,  the  King  concluded :  *'  I  ask  with  rever- 
ence for  the  Apostolic  Benediction."  Pius  IX  replied  on 
April  2'nd.  The  Pope,  after  speaking  of  the  insults  offered  to 
religion  and  to  her  ministers,  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  terms.  Referring  to  the  vote  of  the  populations,  the 
Pope  continued :  "  I  might  tell  you  that  the  so-called  universal 
suffrage  was  not  spontaneous,  but  imposed  upon  the  people: 
but  upon  this  subject  I  abstain  from  asking  the  opinion  of 
your  Majesty,  as  I  refrain  from  giving  mine."  Yet  the  kindly 
spirit  of  Pius  IX,  even  when   giving   the   most   severe  admon- 
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itions,  reveals  itself  at  the  close  of  this  letter :  "  I  pray  the 
Lord  to  give  you  those  blessings  of  which  in  your  difficult 
circumstances  you  have  most  need." 

On  his  side,  Victor  Emmanuel  put  a  special  paragraph  into 
his  speech  to  Farini  on  the  subject  of  the  Romagna,  when  he 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emilia.  Referring  to  the 
people,  "which  already  of  their  own  accord  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  Pontifical  rule,"  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  mean 
to  lessen  my  devotion  for  the  venerated  Head  of  the  Church, 
a  devotion  which  has  been  and  always  will  be  warm  in  my 
heart.  As  a  Catholic  and  Italian  Prince,  I  am  always  ready  to 
defend  that  independence  necessary  to  his  supreme  ministry, 
to  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  to  render 
homaoje  to  his  legitimate  sovereignty.''  All  through  the  unhappy 
business,  while  political  questions  of  necessity  made  the  two 
men  permanent  enemies  before  the  public,  there  was  still  the 
same  indulgent  liking  for  the  King  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  same  sincere  homage  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  on 
the  part  of  the  King.  Pius  IX  felt  himself  obliged  to  visit  the 
King  of  Sardinia  with  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures  in  the 
most  public  manner,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  //  re 
Galaniuo?no  bore  them  with  filial  meekness. 

On  March  26th,  the  Pope,  in  a  brief,  declared  that  "in  the 
crafty  and  perverse  machinations,"  resulting  in  detaching  the 
Legations,  "the  sub-Alpine  Government  had  taken  the  principal 
part;  not  only,  I  say  it  with  horror,  despising  my  admonitions, 
my  complaints,  and  all  ecclesiastical  penalties,  but  stiff-necked 
in  its  dishonesty  against  all  right,  extorted  a  popular  vote  by 
dint  of  money,  of  threats,  of  terror,  and  of  other  artifices." 
Three  days  later  the  excommunication  followed,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  annexations  to  Piedmont 
passed  without  protest.  Austria  had  joined  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  objecting  to  the  projected  Regency  in  Central 
Italy,  and  when  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  annexations,  the 
Austrian  Government  addressed  a  solemn  protest  to  the  Powers 
against   the   act,  on   the   grounds  of  the  treaty  of  Ziirich   and 
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those  of  I  Si  5.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Turin  intimated 
the  disapproval  of  his  Government  of  the  annexations  to 
Piedmont,  and  Austria,  still  without  any  direct  communication 
with  the  Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  addressed  her 
protest  to  him  through  the  Prussian  Minister.  On  the  29th  of 
March,  Austria  entered  a  formal  protest  before  the  Federal 
Diet,  and  the  same  day  the  Papal  Government  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  annexations. 

Parma  and  Modena  had  been  annexed  by  decree  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  on  March  iSth,  and  Tuscany,  after  the  presentation 
of  the  vote  by  Ricasoli,  on  the  22nd.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
issued  his  protest  to  Europe  on  the  22nd  from  Vienna,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  followed  suit  on  the  24th  from 
Dresden,  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  on  June  20th  from 
St.  Gall.  The  Duchess  had  previously  appealed  from  Zurich  to 
Queen  Isabella,  as  chief-  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  to  support 
before  the  Great  Powers  a  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Piedmont.  The  Russian  Ambassador, 
following  French  advice,  had  reasoned  with  the  Turin  Cabinet 
before  the  annexations  were  accomplished,  and  both  Prussia 
and  Russia  replied  to  England  that  the  counter  proposal  of 
Austria  should  be  referred  to  a  future  congress,  after  examination 
by  a  conference  of  the  five  Powers.  M.  Thouvenel  replied  that 
France  would  give  an  answer  in  concert  with  England. 

It  may  be  asked  what  became  of  the  dispossessed  Sovereigns. 
The  Duchess  of  Parma  died  on  February  ist,  1864,  when  her 
son,  Robert  II,  was  still  only  fifteen.  The  Duke  of  Parma  has 
resided  for  many  years  at  Schwarzau,  in  Lower  Austria,  but 
visited  Rome  for  the  coronation  of  Pius  X.  Of  his  twenty-one 
children,  all  are  living  except  the  eldest,  the  first  wife  of 
"  King "  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.*  Francis  V,  Duke  of  Modena, 
died  on  November  20th,  1875,  without  children,  leaving  as  his 
heir  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  now  Heir-Presumptive  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Duchess  of  Modena  resides  at  Vienna. 
Ferdinand  IV,  Grand  Duke  of  l^uscany,  has  long  resided  at  the 


*Duke  Robert  II  died  Nov.  17th,  1907. 
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Palace  at  Salzbourg.  His  later  years  have  been  saddened  by 
the  eccentricities  of  his  two  elder  children,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  now  known  as  Herr  Woffling,  and  the  Archduchess 
Louise,  wife  of  the  present  Kinir  of  Saxony,  now  known  as  the 
Countess  Montignoso,  or  Signora  Toselli.* 

Next,  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Holy  See. 

On  February  8th,  i860,  the  French  Government  had  suggested 
to  the  Pope,  that  "the  Court  of  Rome  was  not  well  inspired 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  sort  of  indissoluble  connection 
between  two  orders  of  interests,  which  cannot  be  confounded 
without  danger."  On  the  12th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  was  instructed 
to  urge  the  Pope  to  separate  the  religious  from  the  poHtical 
question,  and  allow  the  Legations  to  be  debated  on  a  political 
footing.  Cardinal  AntoneUi  replied,  on  February  29th,  to  these 
despatches,  urging  that  the  discontent,  disaffection,  and  rebellion 
in  the  Papal  States,  was  not  caused  by  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  but  was  produced  purposely  and 
artificially  from  without,  that  is  to  say,  by  Piedmont.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Pope  to  yield  a  principle,  and  the  religious 
and  political  questions  were  inseparable.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed between  Gramont  and  Antonelli  on  March  2nd. 

On  February  17th,  the  Moniteur  had  published  a  despatch 
of  Thouvenel  to  Gramont,  pointing  out  that  the  revolution  was 
due  to  the  repugnance  of  the  Pope  to  reforms,  and  that  no 
further  occupation  of  the  Romagna  by  foreign  troops  would  be 
possible.  To  this  the  Pope,  not  unnaturally,  made  answer  that 
the  revolution  in  the  Romagna  was  entirely  due  to  Sardinia, 
that  no  reforms  would  be  granted  until  his  subjects  submitted, 
and  that  as  the  success  of  the  revolution  was  due  to  foreign 
assistance,  there  was  no  reason  why  foreign  troops  should  not 
be  used  to  suppress  it.  The  necessity  for  reforms  in  the  Papal 
States  had  found  a  place,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ziirich.  Ever  since  the.  Pope  had  denounced  the 
famous    pamphlet   as   a  ''  signal    monument    of    hypocrisy,''  and 


^'Thc  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  IV  died  at  Salzbourg,  Jan.  17th,  1908. 
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the  Roman  official  gazette  had  stigmatised  the  same  publication 
as  "a  reproduction  of  the  errors  and  insults  vomited  against 
the  Holy  See,"  the  French  Government  had  been  suspect  at 
the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  a  sad  change  from  the  tone  of 
frank  trustfulness  towards  France  customary  at  the  Vatican  ever 
^ince   the   re-establishment  of  the   Empire. 

Following  up  the  circular  of  Antonelli  to  the  Powers  on 
June  15th,  and  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  i8th,  the  Pope  had 
•delivered  an  allocation  to  the  Cardinals  on  June  20th.  Pius  IX, 
^fter  speaking  in  reprobation  of  the  rebellious  acts  in  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  Perugia,  &c.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
Catholic  religion,  said  that  the  hope  of  an  exit  from  all  these 
■evils  was  "certainly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
armies  at  present  existing  in  Italy  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
-declarations  of  our  very  dear  son  in  Christ,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  not  only  abstain  from  doing  anything  against  our 
temporal  power  and  that  of  the  Holy  See,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  defend  and  preserve  it." 

Next,  as  to  the  attitude  of  Sardinia  towards  France.  The 
.reply  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  appeal  of  the  Emperor  to 
observe  the  arrangements  of  Villafranca,  was  given  in  the 
Piedmontese  press  as  follows:  "5^  la  Maesia  vostra  e  vincolata 
da  traitati^  e  non  pub  nel  congresso  revocare  i  suoi  impegni^  to 
sono,  O  Sire  J  vincolato  a  mia  volt  a  dalP  onore  in  cospetto  delP 
Europa^  dal  diritto  e  dal  dovere  delta  gizcstizia,  dagli  interessi, 
an  cospetto  alia  mia  Casa,  al  mio  popolo^  alV  Italia.  La  mia  sorte 
^  congiunia  con  quella  del  popolo  Italiano^  possiamo  soccombere^ 
tradire  non  mai.  I  Solferino  e  i  S.  Martino  riscattorno  iavolta 
i  Novara  e  i  Waterloo ;  ma  le  apostasie  del  principe  sono  sempte 
irreparabili.  lo  sono  commosso  nel  piu  profondo  delP  a7timo  mio 
per  la  fede,  per  Vamore  che  questo  nobile  e  sventurato  populo  ha 
in  me  risposto ;  e  prima  che  'venirgli  meno  spezzo  la  spada  e  getto 
la  corona  come  fece  il  mio  augusto  genitore.  Altri  inieresse 
personale  non  mi  guida  alia  difesa  delle  annessione ;  la  spada  e 
il  tempo  hanno  portato  la  mia  Casa  dal  vertice  delle  Alpi  alle 
sponde  del  Mincio ;  e  quel  due  angioli  tutelari  delta  casa  Sabauda 
Ml  condurranno  piu  in  la  quando  a  Dio  piaccia!"  ^, 
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A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  the  honesty  of  Victor  Emmanuel's 
policy  towards  the  Emperor  by  a  letter  of  February  nth,  from 
the  Due  de  Gramont  to  M.  Thouvenel,  giving  an  account  of  an 
audience   with    Pius    IX.      The    Pope    addressed    the    Due   as 
follows:   ''Eh   Men,   Monsieur   P Ambassadeur,  la    situation   s'est 
klaircie,  je  sais  que  je  n'ai  plus  rien  d  attendre  de  VEmpereur, 
il  me   laissera  prendre    les  Legations  et   les  Romagnes,  et  je  ne 
puis,  moi,  Veinpkher.      On   me  prendra  tout  ce  qu'il  permettra  de' 
prendre,  et  on  me  laissera  ce  qu'il  me  fera  laisser.     II  a  la  force,, 
il  est  le  mattre:'     The   Pope  afterwards   said   and  repeated   his 
words :  "  Car  je   ?i'ai  renonce   ct   Vidie   de   recevoir  encore   dans 
Vavenir  des  consolations  de  PEmpereur."    The  Ambassador  then, 
referred   to   a   letter  reported   to   have   been   written   by  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  His   Holiness,  and  quoted  the  words  as    follows  r 
''  Que  ce  n'etait  pas  pour  ses  beaux  yeux  que  PEmpereur  avait 
fait   la   campagne   d'ltalie,   ni  par  sympatie  pour   PItalie,   mais 
parce  quHl  voulait  prendre  certaines  provinces  de  ses  Etats,  et  que- 
par  consequent  lui  Victor  Emanuel,  etait  oblige  de  s'agrandir  sous 
peine  de  se  trouver  plus  petit  apres  la  cainpag7ie  qu'avant."    The 
Pope    listened,  and  then    said  :  "  //  ?ne  Pa  ecrit  au  mois  d'ao^f 
der?iier."     There   could    be   no    doubt   of   it,  for   the    Due    de- 
Gramont  put  his  question  a  second  time.     In  justice  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  it  must  be  remembered   that   he  was   still   smarting 
under  the  check  of  Villafranca. 

On    the    29th    of    February,   Cavour    instructed    Ricasoli    to 
"  take  into  consideration  the  counsels  given  to  Tuscany  by  our 
generous    ally,   to    whom    Italy   is    indebted    for   her    destiny.'^ 
France,   said    Cavour,   showed    no    preference    as    to    the    new 
sovereign.     A  fresh  vote  of  the    populations   should   be  taken. 
In  declining  the  French  proposals  at  the  beginning  of  March^ 
Cavour  said   that  he  wished  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the 
Emperor,  but   there   were  "immense   difficulties."     Cavour  was- 
favourable   to    a   vote,  and    would   accept   the   vicariate.     King 
Victor  Emmanuel   acknowledged   in  his  speech  to   Parliament, 
that   the   freedom  of  Central    Italy  and  of  Lombardy  and   the- 
repelling  of  the  .A^ustrian   invasion  were  due  to  the  '*  magnani- 
mous  ally.''     He  had  told  the  people  of  Parma   and   ModenzL 
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to  "confide  in  the  efficacious  protection  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  led  the  legions  of  France  to  fight  victoriously 
for  the  redemption  of  Italy."  At  Turin,  feeling  would  appear 
to  have  been  rather  strong  on  the  deference  shown  to  the 
Emperor.  A  letter  of  the  time  says  that,  "Italians  discovered 
that  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  Emperor  over  the 
Galantuomo,  that  every  consideration  of  personal  feeling  and 
every  instinct  of  patriotism  in  him  gave  way  before  a  submissive 
fear  of  France.'' 

On  March  30th,  the  Moniteur  published  the  treaty  of  cession 
between  France  and  Sardinia.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  secret  treaty  preceding  that  of  March  24th  had  been 
signed  on  the  12th,  that  is,  just  before  M.  Thouveners  note  to 
the  Powers  on  March   13th. 

By  a  secret  part  of  the  treaty  of  March  24th,  France 
guaranteed  Lombardy  and  Parma  to  Sardinia,  but  not  Tuscany 
or  the  Romagna.  This  fact  tended  to  force  the  hand  of 
Cavour  in  acceding  to  the  French  demands  for  Nice  and 
Savoy.  Thouvenel  informed  Cavour  in  March,  that  the  French 
Government  would  not  follow  Piedmont  in  a  "perilous''  course. 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  Tuscany,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  losing  support  from  France.  M.  Thouvenel  said  that  the 
Emperor  desired  the  simple  cession  of  Savoy  without  a  plebiscite, 
and  that,  with  regard  to  Tuscany,  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  Europe,  which  had  guaranteed  the  House  of 
Lorraine. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  in  Central  Italy,  Buoncompagni 
resigned,  for  appearance  sake,  his  governor-generalship,  and,  after 
the  plebiscite,  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  the  Prince  of 
Carignano,  Lieutenant  in  Tuscany,  and  Baron  Ricasoli,  Governor- 
General.  Ricasoli's  attitude  towards  the  Church  may  be  inferred 
from  an  address  of  his  to  the  National  Guard  at  Florence, 
during  the  revolution.  "We  have  in  our  midst,"  he  said,  "a 
decrepit  foe  in  Rome's  temporal  sceptre.    Mix  not  up  the  faith 

of  your,  fathers  with  that  nuisance As  a  Catholic,  I  feel  it  my 

duty  to  denounce  the  fraud  of  a  worldly  and  profane  court,  as 
much  adverse  to  true  Christianity  as  to  national  happiness." 
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In  February,  the  Tuscan  troops  in  Florence  and  Bologna  had 
been  replaced  by  Piedmontese,  and  Victor^  Emmanuel  gradually 
occupied  the  whole  of  Central  Italy  with  his  army,  requesting 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  be  good  enough  to  leave  some 
French  troops  in  Lombardy.  "France  and  Italy,'' said  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  Nice  and  Savoy, 
"  are  two  sister  nations,  whose  destiny  is  to  march  at  the  head 
of  civilisation." 

Next,  as  to  the  English  Government.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  written  privately  to  Lord  Cowley,  on  hearing  from  the 
Ambassador  in  September,  1859,  of  the  scheme  discussed 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Prince  Metternich.  This 
plan  permitted  the  annexation  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to 
Piedmont,  but  handed  over  Modena  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
and  restored  Tuscany  to  Ferdinand  IV.  "  I  should  use  terms," 
said  Lord  John,  "of  abhorrence  and  indignation  too  strong  for 
eyes  and  ears  diplomatic.  The  disposal  of  the  Tuscans  and 
Modenese,  as  if  they  were  so  many  firkins  of  butter,  is  somewhat 
too  profligate."  When  the  Emperor  refused  to  allow  the  Regency 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  the  Piedmontese  Government  asked 
England  to  support  them  against  Austria.  In  this  event,  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  go  on  with  his  programme.  The  English 
ministry,  however,  would  make  no  promises.  After  his 
inflammatory  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley  on  March  26th':  "I  have  just 
spoken  a  speech  which  may  rebound  in  France.  I  hope  the 
effect  may  be  to  rescue  Chablais  and  Faucigny.  We  cannot  see 
Swiss  independence  threatened  without  emotion."  Persigny's 
"  Quel  langage "  was  speedily  followed  by  a  request  from 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  to  repeat  Lord  John's 
speech  to  the  Emperor,  as  it  expressed  his  (Palmerston's) 
opinion.  The  Comte  de  Flahault  exclaimed  :  ''Mais  c'esf  la  guerre," 
and  Palmerston  coolly  replied  :  ''Eh  bien  I  si  c'est  la  guerre,  c'est  la 
guerre.  Que  voulez-vous  ?  Nous  sommes  prepares,  et  7ious  ratiendons 
de  pied  fer?ne."  The  unrestrained  Premier  might  well  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  a  Liberal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when, 
on  March  3rd,  in  phrase  at  once  more  sober  and  more  Eno-lish 
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than   his    own,   Mr.  John    Bright   exclaimed  :    "  Perish,  Savoy ! 
......  rather  than  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 

England,  should   involve  the  Government  of  this    country  with 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  France." 

In  April,  Rechberg  authorised  Apponyi,  in  London,  to  assure 
Lord  John  Russell  that  although  Austria  could  not  support 
the  English  protest  concerning  Savoy,  she  considered  that  the  , 
safety  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  faithful  observance  of 
treaties,  an4  would  even  propose  common  action  with  England. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  pourparlers,  the  divergence  of 
Tiew  between  Downing  Street  under  a  Liberal  ministry,  and  the 
Ballplatz,  was  too  wide  for  any  common  action.  For  one  thing, 
the  English  Cabinet  would  not  agree  to  any  support  of  the 
King  of  the  Two  SiciHes. 

On    the    22nd,  the    Moniteur   published    two    despatches    of 

M.  Thouvenel,  one   to   Persigny,  in   London,  and  the  other  to 

Tillos,  the  French  Minister  at  Berne.    To  England  it  was  stated 

that  the  annexation  was  necessary  owing  to  the  great  additions 

to  Piedmont.      This  was,  as  it  were,  a  rejoinder   to   the  rather 

strong  expression  of  feeling  iq  the  English  Parliament,  to  which 

we   have   already  referred.     To    do  justice   to   the    Palmerston- 

Russell    Ministry,  it    must    be    admitted    that    they   acted   with 

admirable  reserve   under   circumstances  of  considerable   provo- 

-cation.      Lord  Normanby,  indeed,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 

Government    on    February    7th,    for    having    objected    to    the 

annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to   France,  whilst  he  moved  an 

-address,  praying    Her  Majesty  to  avert  the  transfer,  during   the 

debate    already    alluded    to,  when    Lord    Derby   spoke  of    the 

"unscrupulous  violence"  of  France  and  the  "base  connivance" 

-of  Victor   Emmanuel.      On   the   same    day,   in    the    House    of 

•Commons,    Lord    John    Russell,    challenged    by   Lord    Charles 

Hamilton,  explained  that  as  the  Congress  had  been  indefinitely 

adjourned,  the  Government  thought  the  situation  so  serious  that 

he   submitted    the    proposals   of  January   14th    to    France   and 

Austria.      The   Foreign   Secretary  announced   that   France   had 

-consented  to  the  first  three  of  his  proposals,  and  was  discussing 

the  fourth  with  Austria.    Austria  had  not  approved  fully  of  the 
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first  point,  namely,  non-intervention  by  France  and  Austria 
while  she  did  not  intend  to  interfere.  Russia  had  vouchsafed 
no  reply,  while  Prussia  waited  for  France  and  Austria.  With 
regard  to  the  fourth  point,  deprecating  the  despatch  of 
Sardinian  troops  to  Central  Italy  until  the  vote  had  been 
taken,  Lord  John  Russell  explained  that  if  Central  Italy, 
was  determined  to  join  Sardinia,  then  the  troops  might  be 
sent.  This  point  was  submitted  to  France  alone.  The 
second  and  third  points,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  and  non-interference  with  Austria 
in  Venetia, 

The  subject  came  up  again  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February 
14th,  when  Lord  Normanby  enquired  whether  instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  English  charge  d'affaires  at  Florence,  to  attend 
a  reception  held  on  January  ist,  by  Buoncompagni,  then  acting 
as  Governor-General  of  Tuscany  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Lord  Normanby  also  asked  for  the  dates  of  all 
communications  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  on  Nice  and  Savoy,  since  January  1st. 
To  this  demand  Lord  Granville  assented,  but  eventually  the 
matter  became  so  serious  that  Lord  Cowley  had  to  come  and 
answer  for  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  debate  of  February  14th,  Lord  Derby  asked  if  all  the 
papers  on  Nice  and  Savoy  had   been  given  to  the  House,  and 
Lord    Malmesbury  expressed    regret   that    the    Government   had 
not   acted   like   its   predecessor,  by  laying  before   Parliament   a 
full   statement    of   the    conduct    of   affairs    in    regard    to    Italy. 
Lord  Malmesbury  said  that  he  objected  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to   France,  and   trusted  the   Government  would   adhere, 
as  did  the  late   Government,  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention. 
Thus   much,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  to    show  the   position    of 
the  English   Ministry  at  this  critical  period.       Lord  Palmerston 
and    Lord  John    Russell    so    plainly  sympathised   with    the   an- 
nexations  to    Piedmont,  that   consistency  as   well    as   prudence 
counselled   a   reticent   benevolence   towards  the  annexations   to 
the  Empire  of  France.     M.  Thouvenel  was  fully  aware  of  this ; 
he  knew  his  men,  and  the  expostulations  of   England  troubled 
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him  no  more  than  did  the  mild  note  of  disapproval  addressed 
to  him  by  Prussia,  at  the  request  of  England,  on  the  27th  of 
March. 

The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  certainly  kept 
M.  Thouvenel  fully  occupied  in  writing  despatches  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Hern.  The  Swiss  Government,  in  March,  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  until  the  Great 
Powers,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Government  had  declared  itself 
ready  to  submit  the  question,  had  given  a  decision. 

The  French  Minister,  in  •  the  note  to  Berne,  published 
by  \h&  Moniteur  on  March  22  nd,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
Switzerland  should  protest  instead  of  relying  on  the  justice  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  Federal  Government,  he  said,  had 
no  foundation  for  invoking  treaties,  yet  France  was  willing  for 
a,  compromise.  No  French  garrisons  were  placed  in  Chablais 
and  Faucigny  provisionally,  but  the  Swiss  continued  their 
protests. 

In  a  formal  protest  made  by  the  Federal  Council,  at  this 
time,  against  the  cession  of  Savoy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
required  to  observe  treaty  stipulations,  and  it  was  declared  that  x 
the  cession  of  Chablais,  Faucigny,  and  the  Genevois  to  France, 
was  a  violation  of  the  treaties  of  18 15.  M.  Thouvenel  explained 
his  circular,  but  protests  and  petitions  continued.  On  March  27th, 
the  Swedish  Government,  in  a  note  to  Thouvenel,  defended  the 
Swiss  position,  and  recommended  the  neutrality  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny.  In  April,  M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  second  note  to 
Switzerland,  said  that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  had  *'no 
thought  of  altering  any  of  the  legislative  provisions  on  which 
depend  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland";  the  treaty  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  provides  that  the  French  Emperor  shall  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Switzerland  and  the  Powers ;  this  should 
completely  reassure  the  Federal  Council.  But  still  they  went 
on.  The  Council  issued  another  note  to  the  Powers  against 
the  voting  in  Savoy,  complaining  that  it  was  not  valid,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  French  agents  directing  the  proceedings. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  replied  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzer- 
land, that  Russia  gave  her  complete  adherence  to  the  Conference 
proposed  by  France.     Austria  pointedly  declined  to  interfere. 
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M.  Thouvenel  informed  the  Powers  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment answered  the  Swiss  note  of  April  5th  as  to  the  Conference^ 
by  stating  that  France  and  Austria  had  jointly  suggested  a. 
Conference  after  the  treaty  of  Ziirich,  and  no  Power  had  then 
objected.  So  France  proposed  the  same  course  now,  when  the 
votings,  &c.,  were  over.  France  would  consent  to  a  Conference 
on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  on  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  treaty  of  March  24th  between 
France  and  Sardinia.  M.  Thouvenel  issued  notes  on  Savoy  on 
April  7th  and  i6th.  The  Minister  maintained  that  no  upsetting 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  involved,  and  no  altered  situation 
in  Switzerland,  by  the  annexation  of  the  neutralised  districts. 
In  May,  the  Federal  Council  issued  a  fresh  note  answering 
M.  Thouvenel's  assertion  that  it  was  in  favour  of  Sardinia,  and 
not  of  Switzerland,  that  the  treaty  of  18 15  neutralised  Northern. 
Savoy.  M.  Thouvenel  now  agreed  to  a  declaration  in  the 
coming  Conference  that  Chablais  and  Faucigny  should  remain 
outside  the  French  customs,  and  form  a  separate  commercial 
zone.     The  subject   then  dropped. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  results  of  the  war  of  1859  and  its- 
attendant  circumstances.  In  April,  i860,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
with  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Duchies  added  to  Piedmont, 
found  himself  the  accepted  ruler  of  most  of  northern  and 
central  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  added  the 
beautiful  provinces  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  the  Empire,  and  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  '  iedeschi '  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  twelve 
miUions  of  Italians.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  now  the  chosen 
Sovereign  of  nearly  half  the  peninsula,  and  Napoleon  III  was 
acknowledged  by  all  but  republican  revolutionaries,  to  be  the 
„«4iQwerful  and  magnanimous  friend  of  the  national  cause.  Cavour 
had  long  thought  better  of  the  foolish  ravings  and  ungrateful 
impertinences  of  Monzambano  and  Tu-rin,  and  in  the  calm  of 
Leri  he  had  come  to  take  a  more  respectful  and  a  saner  view. 

"The  consequences  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca,"  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  ''have  developed  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  The  miHtary  and  political  campaign,  which  has  followed 
that   treaty,  has   been   of  greater   advantage   to    Italy  than    the 
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military  campa^ign  which  preceded  it.  It  has  given  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  greater  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians, 
than  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino."  And  Cavour  did 
not  lose  his  head  a  second  time.  From  this  time  forward,  even 
while  he  schemed  behind  the  back  of  the  Emperor,  Cavour 
was  not  one  whit  behind  his  master  in  deference  to  the 
powerful  ally. 

The  oft-repeated  charge  of  ambition  to  set  up  a  kingdom 
for  one  of  his  own  family  in  Italy,  had  been  finally  shown  to 
be  illusory  by  the  Emperor's  frank  and  consistent  policy. 

'The  Moniteur,  indeed,  disposed  of  the  tale  on  September  28th 
by  the  following  announcement : — 

"Several  foreign  papers  assert  that  the  solution  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy  will  be  obstructed  by  the  desire  which  the  Emperor 
has  to  create  in  Italy  a  kingdom  for  a  prince  of  his  own 
house.  These  rumours  need  not  be  refuted.  It  suffices,  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  every  foundation,  without  mentioning 
the  engagements  made  at  Villafranca,  to  remind  the  public  of 
the  acts  and  words  of  the  Emperor  both  before  and  after  that 
epoch." 

Contemporary  opinion  in  this  country  of  no  extreme  party 
kind  on  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  this  period 
may  not  unfairly  be  gauged  by  the  succeeding  extracts  from 
a  leading  London  'weekly,  between  July  2nd,  1859,  and 
March  17th,  i860: — 

"The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  acquired  glory  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  amount  of  ambition,  and  the  Austrian^ 
have  suffered  a  sufficient  amount  of  defeat  to  show  that  their 
cause  in  Italy  is  hopeless,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  degrade 
them  in  their  own  eyes." 

"From  first  to  last  —  in  every  aspect,  social,  moral,  and 
political — the  war  has  been  abnormal  and  unnatural — a  labyrinth 
of  wl^ich  no  one  possessed  the  clue  but  that  dark  and  secret 
Emperor,  who  towers  above  all  Europe  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  inscrutability  of  his  destiny 
and  his  purposes  .  .  .  One  thing  is  clear :  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is   the  Lord   Paramount  of  Europe.     The   Continental 
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Sovereigns  exist  upon  his  sufferance.  He  has  no  law  but  his 
will.  And  his  will  is  the  secret  of  his  own  bosom.  He  controls 
large  revenues,  and  renders  no  account.  He  leads  immense 
armies,  and  handles  them  like  a  soldier.  Success  follows  him. 
Victory  crowns  him.  The  most  hopeless  enterprises  succeed 
when  he  touches  them.  The  wildest  schemes  appear  prudent 
and  practicable  as  soon  as  he  has  breathed  his  approval." 

"Means  must  be  found  to  rescue  Napoleon  III  from  his 
hasty  promise  at  Villafranca,  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Tuscan,  Parmesan,  and  Modenese  Sovereigns ;  and  unless  the 
war  is  to  be  renewed  —  with  the  possibility  of  France  and 
Austria  finding  themselves  on  the  same  side — that  European 
Congress  to  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  so  wisely  refers  the 
question  of  Tuscany,  must  be  summoned  without  delay." 

"As  yet  the  British  people  have  given  nothing  but  their 
sympathy  to  the  Italians  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
France  has  given  the  lives  of  50,000  men  and  millions  of 
treasure  to  the  cause." 

"  Austria  having  been  eliminated  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
France  remained  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  Pope. 
In  assuming  the  initiative,  and  in  promulgating  before  the 
meeting  of  the  great  European  Congress  a  definite,  well- 
considered,  and  feasible  plan  for  the  settlement  of  this  ancient, 
obstinate,  and  increasing  difficulty,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
been  guilty  of  no  arrogance  or  presumption.  He  has  simply 
assumed  his  proper  place,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
duty  and  responsibilities.  The  plan  has  the  merit  of  directness 
and  completeness  .  .  .  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  strong  enough 
in  the  support  of  France,  and  the  necessary  adhesion  to  his 
project  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  carry  his  project 
against  any  opposition  that  may  come  either  from  the  Pope 
himself,  or  from  Austria  combined  with  Spain  and  Naples 
The  French  Emperor  has  done  much  to  trouble  Europe;  but 
if  he  settle  the  Papal  question — as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will — on  the  basis  laid  down  in  this  celebrated 
pamphlet,  he  will  more  than  make  amends  for  all  the  past 
inquietude   he   has   caused,  gain   a   more  glorious  victory  than 
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was  ever  won  by  his  illustrious  uncle,  and  render  it  difficult 
for  posterity  to  decide  which  was  the  greater  genius,  the  first 
Napoleon  or  the  third.  But  the  over-zealous  Protestants,  who 
dislike  the  spiritual  as  much  as  they  do  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  papacy,  must  not  indulge  in  the  vain  idea  that  the  Pope, 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  be 
deprived  of  any  real  power  by  the  wholesome  change  about  to 
be  made  in  his  circumstances. 

"  The  remarkable  principle  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  choice 
of  rulers  is  in  full  swing.  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna  have 
unequivocally  pronounced  for  a  junction  with  Piedmont,  and 
the  erection  of  an  Italian  kingdom  with  a  population  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Prussia  is  on  the  point  of  being  established. 
Yet  a  few  days,  and  Savoy  will  be  determining  its  future 
destiny  in  the  ballot  urns ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
territorial  disposition  of  Europe  will  be  a  fait  accompli.  In  this 
juncture  what  is  left  for  England  to  do?  .  .  .  As  this  country 
is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  that  which  is,  after  all,  but  an 
idea,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  other  Great  Powers  will 
be  equally  disinclined  to  enter  into  a  belligerent  contest  with 
France  and  Sardinia.  All  that  will  then  remain  will  be  an 
acquiescence  more  or  less  dignified,  and  once  more,  the 
prevalence  of  the  will  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

Almost  the  only  cloud  on  the  Italian  horizon  presented  to 
the  Imperial  view  in  April,  i860,  was  caused  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  unfortunate  inclusion  of  the 
Romagna  in  the  annexations  to  Piedmont,  despite  the  warning 
counsel  of  the  Emperor,  had  transformed  the  Papal  court  into 
a  distrustful  critic,  if  not  yet  an  actual  foe,  of  the  French 
Empire.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  rumour  of  further  spoliation  ; 
Cavour  had  not  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  publicly  availed 
himself  of  the  revolution ;  and  Nice  and  Savoy  had  been 
peaceably  annexed  to  France.  From  England  had  come  almost 
the  only  opposition  to  the  union  with  the  French  Empire  of 
provinces  "Italiane  ne  per  situazione,  ne  per  tendenze,  neppure 
indispensabili  alia  difesa  dTtalia"— to  quote  the  words  of 
General  Durando.     "  Nous  sommes  convaincus,"  wrote  Cavour 
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to    Emanuele    d'Azeglio  on    May  8th,  "que  ces  deux  pays  ne 
font  point  partie  de  la  nationalite  italienne." 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  then,  had  no  great  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  march  of  events  in  Italy  as  they  revealed 
themselves  in  the  spring  of  i860.  The  charge  on  the  one  side 
of  abandoning  the  Pope,  so  soon  to  be  hurled  afresh  at  the 
Emperor,  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  while  the  taunt  on 
the  other  side,  of  deserting  the  Italian  cause,  had  died  away 
after  the  mutterings  at  the  peace,  and  was  not  to  reappear  just 
yet  in  its  fulness  of  ingratitude.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor 
was  for  the  moment  almost  unassailed.  Napoleon  III  had  been 
true,  and  would  continue  to  be  true,  in  good  report  and  ill,  to 
a  policy  reasonable  towards  the  natural  evolution  of  peoples, 
and  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  his  own  dynasty.  The 
Sovereign  by  virtue  of  a  plebiscite  could  not  trample  upon 
the  expressed  wishes  of  Italian  peoples,  to  substitute  Victor 
Emmanuel  for  foreign  domination ;  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church  could  not  sanction  an  attack  upon  the  pontifical 
throne  ;  the  destroyer  of  revolution  in  Paris,  and  the  ^iver  of 
order  and  unity  to  France,  could  not  encourage  Mazzinian 
crimes  or  Garibaldian  escapades  in  Italy ;  the  heir  of 
Napoleon  I,  the  champion  of  nationalities,  could  not  pay  homage 
to  the  treaties  of  181 5,  by  which  his  uncle's  power  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  wishes  of  peoples  ignored. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  had  gone  to  war  for  an  idea; 
to  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  was  the  object  of 
the  most  unselfish  war  of  modern  times,  and  the  Emperor 
lived  to  complete  his  resolve.  France,  under  the  rule  of  the 
heir  of  the  great  Napoleon,  gave  a  lead  in  the  councils  of  the 
Continent  peculiarly  her  own.  Imperial  France  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  nations  as  the  champion  of  progress  and  the 
liberty  of  peoples;  she  made  war,  not  for  aggression  or  for 
gold,  but  to  advance  those  great  principles  of  moral  order,  of 
which  her  Emperor  was  from  first  to  last  the  most  fearless 
devotee.  The  arbiter  of  Continental  Europe  in  1859  was  the 
champion  of  oppressed  nationalities,  the  enlightened  promoter 
of  justice  in  high  politics,  the  crowned  apologist  for  the  peoples' 
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cause.  Before  we  recount  the  sadder  story  of  the  succeeding 
years,  a  tale  of  revolution,  of  duplicity,  and  of  crime,  the 
melancholy  record  of  ingratitude,  of  vituperation,  and  of  mistrust 
displayed  by  too  many  Italians  towards  the  Liberator  of  Italy, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  lines  of  a  passionate  lover  of 
that  country,  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's  poem, 
^'Napoleon  III  in  Italy":— 

"  Couiai^c.  courage  I   happy  is  he, 
Of  whom    (himself  amongst  the  dead 
And  silent)  this  word  shall  be  said  : 
That  he  might  have  had  the  world  with   him, 
But  chose  to  side  with  suffering  men, 
And  liad  the  world  against  him,  when 
He  came  to  deliver  Italy, 
Emperor 
Kvermore.' 
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PREFACE. 


THE    writer    desires    to    renew    the    expression    of    his 
acknowledgments     to     those     who     have     so     kindly 
assisted   him   in   the   production    of  these  volumes. 

Two  events  in  very  recent  history  recall  the  policy  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria,  with  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  fulfils  a  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Emperor  in  1860,  with  the  object  of  securing  Venice  to 
Italy.  At  that  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  Austria  had 
not  entered  into  those  engagements  precluding  complete 
liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  breaking  of  which  caused  the  very  necessary  protests 
recently  of  England  and  Russia.  The  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Bulgaria  and  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  King  by  Prince  Ferdinand  marks  the  long-delayed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Emperor  saw  the  first-fruits  of  his  policy  in 
the  creation  of  the  throne  of  Roumania,  and  the  Balkan 
question  seems  to  be  slowly  finding  its  solution  on  the 
lines  laid   down   by  him. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Racconigi  by  way  of 
France  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  The  meeting  between 
Nicholas  II  and  Victor  Emmanuel  III  marks  a  growing 
warmth   of  Italian   feeling  towards  France  and  Russia,  and 
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a  corresponding  coolness  towards  the  Triple  Alliance,  an 
alliance  par  excellence  of  cabinets,  and  not  of  peoples.  A 
Franco -Italian  entente^  with  Russia  allied,  and  England 
sympathetic,  may  not  unnaturally  revive  hopes  for  Italia 
irredenta.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tecent  events  appear  to 
indicate  something  of  a  return  to  the  grouping  of  nations 
under  the  domination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  before 
the  policy  of  Bismarck  so  roughly  disturbed  the  European 
equilibrium. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  liberation  of  Lombardy  by  the  war 
of  1859  was  duly  celebrated  last  year,  both  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  Milan,  grateful  Italians  assembled  before  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  III ;  but  on  the  French  side  any 
mention  of  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  participation 
of  France  in  the  victorious  campaign  was  entirely  due, 
was  studiously  avoided, — so  fearful  is  the  Third  Republic 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

Turin,  April  i^th,  igjo. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    STIRRING    OF   THE    SOUTH. 


Meanwhile,  the  more  forward  spirits  in  Italy  were  directing 
themselves  towards  creating  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Early  in  the  year  i860,  Mazzini  had  offered 
to  bring  about  a  rising  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  with  indirect 
assistance  from  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  French  Government 
naturally  opposed  this  idea,  and  most  Italian  Republicans  did 
not  approve  of  the  lead  of  Sardinia  in  the  matter.  Eventually, 
Garibaldi  was  asked  to  aid  a  revolt  in  Sicily  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  after  some  reluctance  he  consented. 
Republicans  favoured  the  plan  of  a  Garibaldian  campaign,  and  the 
idea  was  not  so  repugnant  to  France,  as  it  did  not  savour 
of  a  unified,  but  made  rather  for  a  federated,  Italy.  The  result 
was  alike  unsatisfactory  to  France  and  to  the  Republicans,  for 
Garibaldi  ended  by  doing  "  the  work  of  monarchy  and  unity," 
as  Lord  Acton  expresses  it.  Mazzini,  it  should  be  remembered, 
with  Crispi  and  other  Republicans,  had  protested  against  the 
French  alliance  for  the  war,  whereas  Garibaldi  had  welcomed  it. 
But  under  Cavour,  Republicans  became  more  and  more  at  a  discount 
in  Italy,  for  he  robbed  them  of  all  their  national  ideals,  save  the 
name  of  Republic,  and  harnessed  them  to  the  chariot  of  Savoy. 
Cavour  made  Mazzini  "useless,"  says  Lord  Acton,  "simply  by 
making  him  superfluous."  And  Crispi  was  now  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  ''risorgimento/^  and  to  be  brought  to  abjure,  once  and 
for  all,  despite  his  dislike  of  Cavour,  the  name  of  a  Republican. 
For  of  the  three  old  revolutionaries,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and 
Crispi,  the  only  one  who  rallied  genuinely  to  the  support  of  a 
limited  Monarchy  was  Crispi.  The  quondam  Dictator  favoured 
a  one-man  rule  to  the  end,  and  Mazzini  died  a  gloomy  and 
disappointed  Republican.  Crispi,  ostracised  for  years  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  lived  to  take  office  in  good  faith  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign,  when  at  length  King 
Humbert  turned  to  him  on  the  death  of  Depretis.  "  The 
Monarchy  unites  us,  the  Republic  divides  us,"  he  reiterated  to 
L 
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Mazzini,  in  an  eloquent  defence  of  his  defection  from  Republi- 
canism. Francesco  Crispi,  the  once  dangerous  rebel,  was  for 
many  years  the  loyal  servant  of  a  Court  which  never  trusted  him, 
and  if  well-founded  rumour  be  correct,  he  fell  at  last  by  the 
design  of  his  Sovereign,  shaking  the  throne  in  his  fall. 

Garibaldi,  who  was  at  Modena  at  the  end  of  August,  1859, 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Bologna  on  October  5th  to  the 
"nth  division"  of  the  ''Army  of  Italy."  "  The  hour  of  a  new 
struggle  approaches,"  he  declared  ;  "  the  enemy  is  threatening, 
and  will  perhaps  attack  us  before  many  days  are  over."  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  Pontifical  troops  in  Umbria.  Mazzini 
issued  a  proclamation  from  Florence  in  October,  urging  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  begin  a  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  whole  of  Italy.  In  November,  Garibaldi  resigned  his 
position  as  a  general  in  the  army  of  Central  Italy.  On  the 
1 8th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  from  Nice,  stating  that,  "As 
underhand  machinations  were  continually  impeding  the  freedom 
of  action  attached  to  the  rank  I  occupy  in  the  army  of 
Central  Italy,  and  which  I  made  use  of  in  the  endeavour 
to  attain  the  object  which  every  good  Italian  has  in  view,  I 
leave  for  the  moment  the  military  service.''  The  General  said 
he  would  "  find  again  a  weapon"  when  Victor  Emmanuel 
again  called  his  soldiers  to  arms,  spoke  of  "  the  miserable,, 
tortuous  policy  which  for  the  moment  threatened  the  majestic 
march  of  our  affairs,"  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  "  to 
draw  close  round  the  valorous  and  loyal  soldier  of  independence, 
incapable  of  retrograding  in  his  sublime  and  generous  path." 
On  the  20th,  Garibaldi  le^t  Nice  for  Genoa,  exhorting  the 
inhabitants  to  "continue  under  arms  so  long  as  an  inch  of 
Italian  soil  remains  oppressed." 

On  December  31st,  Garibaldi,  having  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  National  Society,  an  anti-Mazzinian  association,  and 
become  President  of  "  La  Nazione  Armata,"  issued  a  proclamation 
to  Italian  Liberals.  "  In  the  name  of  Italian  union,"  he  said,, 
"without  which  liberty  and  independence  can  never  gladden 
the  heart  of  Italy,  I  summon  you  to  the  unifying  banner 
(^standardo  unificatore)  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  .  .  .  Let  right, 
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supported  by  arms,  be  our  programme ;  let  the  liberty  of  Italy  be 

our  only  wish ;   closely  joined  in  one  phalanx,  we  shall  henceforth 

have  but  one  enemy  before  us,  and  shall  live  only  in  the  hope 

of  Italian  liberty."     In  February,  a  proclamation  was  circulated 

in   Sicily,   exhorting   the   people   to   rise   for   "  Italy   and   Victot- 

Emmanuel."     "  Let  us  hope,"  the  document  ran,  "  that  Naples 

will    follow    our    example."     "  The    time    for    moderation    has 

passed    away."     In    March,    some    of    the    Neapolitan    Ministers 

resigned   owing  to   the   difficulties   of   the   situation,   and   Prince 

Casaro    was    appointed    Prime    Minister.     The    English    Ministry 

had  begun  to  show  an  interest  in  the  malcontents  at  Naples, 

and    on    March    i8th,    in    the    House    of    Lords,    complaint    was 

made    of    the    presence    of    English    ships    at   Naples    with    the 

avowed    intention   of    protecting    persons    "persecuted"    by    the 

Government. 

To  return  to  the  Sicilian  insurrection.  On  March  25th, 
Rosalino  Pilo  started  from  Genoa  to  quicken  the  Revolution, 
and  on  April  loth  landed  near  Messina.  The  authorities  had 
stifled  an  attempt  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  on  April  4th. 
Pilo  had  already  appealed  to  Garibaldi  in  vain  to  come  and  help, 

A  further  outbreak  at  Messina  on  the  8th  was  suppressed 
the  next  day.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  Cavour  demanded 
from  the  Neapolitan  Government  the  adoption  of  the  same 
policy  as  Piedmont,  and  the  removal  at  Naples  of  the  shields 
of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  from  the  respective  legations 
of  these  states.  Cavour  declined,  however,  to  allow  Sicilian 
affairs  to  be  discussed  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  accompanied  by  Cavour,  was  at  this  time  making 
a  triumphant  progress  through  Tuscany  and  the  ^Emilia.  Mean- 
while, Rosalino  Pilo  and  the  Sicilian  insurgents  were  not 
inactive.  There  was  fighting  at  Galata,  near  Messina,  on  the 
2ist  and  22nd.  General  Letizia  had  to  quell  trouble  at 
Trapani,  and  Carini  was  only  subdued  after  three  days'  fighting. 
At  Naples,  the  King  held  a  big  review,  was  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  his  troops,  and  rode  through  the  city  at  their  head. 
There  were,  as  usual,  guerilla  bands  about  in  Sicily  ;  but  by 
April  26th,  all  insurrection  appeared  to  be  suppressed. 
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As  Persano  has  told  in  his  Diary,  the  Italian  Government  were 
treacherously  scheming  against  Francis  II,  while  nominally  at 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  Sovereign.  Before  very  long,  however, 
the  conspirators  fell  out  amongst  themselves.  Cavour  had  no 
intention  of  letting  the  direction  of  affairs  slip  out  of  his  hands, 
and  Garibaldi,  having  done  the  job,  refused  to  have  his  hand 
forced. 

Cavour  had  condemned  the  attempt  of  Pisacane  at  Sapri  in 
1858,  but  now  he  secretly  supported  Garibaldi  with  energy,  while 
officially  he  condemned  the  expedition.  On  May  17th  the 
Sardinian  official  gazette  published  a  Government  disclaimer. 
"As  soon  as  it  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  volunteers, 
the  royal  fleet  received  orders  to  pursue  the  two  steamers 
and  to  oppose  a  disembarkation."  The  Government,  it  was 
stated,  disapproved  of  Garibaldi,  and  attempted  to  prevent  his 
departure  by  such  means  as  prudence  and  the  laws  permit.* 
This  "prudence"  allowed  the  two  steamers  chosen  for  the 
expedition  to  be  seized  in  the  port  of  Genoa  on  the  night  of 
May  5th,  according  to  Garibaldi's  compact  with  Fauche,  agent  of 
the  Rubattino  Company.  Garibaldi  commanded  the  Piemonte 
and  Bixio  the  Lomhardo.  The  start  was  made  from  Foce  and 
Quarto,  near  Genoa,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  6th,  Cavour 
denied  all  complicity  with  Garibaldi,  and  for  appearance  sake 
seized  arms  and  ammunition  at  Genoa,  and  watched  the  port. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Garibaldians  were  distributed  along 
the  coast  from  Foce  to  Villa  Spinola  at  Quarto.  Admiral 
Persano  arrived  at  Cagliari  from  Genoa  by  order  with  three 
frigates  on  May  3rd,  and  on  the  9th  he  was  instructed  to  go 
with  his  ships  to  La  Maddalena  ;    the  Government  orders  were 


*  <( 


The  Government  has  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  and  attempted  to  prevent 
its  departure  by  such  means  as  prudence  and  the  laws  would  permit. 
The  Sardinian  ships  of  war  had  orders  to  prevent  a  landing,  but  could 
do  no  more  than  the  Neapolitan  vessels,  which  were  cruising  in  the 
Sicilian  waters,  Europe  knows  that  the  Government  of  the  King  does 
not  hide  its  solicitude  for  the  common  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  understands  and  respects  the  principles  of  international  law,  and 
believes  its  duty  to  be  to  make  that  principle  respected  in  the  State  for 
the  safety  of  which  it  is  responsible  "  {Piedmontese  Gazette). 
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to  stop  Garibaldi  if  he  came  into  a  Sardinian  port,  but  to  let 
him   pass   if  met  with   at   sea.     Persano   then   asked   Cavour   if 
he   should   arrest   Garibaldi.     The   reply   was   that   the   Ministry- 
had    decided    to    do    so.     The    Admiral    rightly    concluded    that 
the   Prime   Minister   did   not   wish   it.     On   May    7th,    Garibaldi 
anchored     off     Talamone,     in     Tuscany,     where     Colonel     Tiirr 
procured    guns     and    ammunition    from     Major     Giorgini,     the 
Piedmontese    Commander    at    the    fort    of    Orbetello.     Cavour 
arrested   Giorgini   for  his   part  in  the   affair,   but   Tiirr  got  the 
King    to    release    him.    The    whole    garrison    of    Piedmontese 
bersaglieri    at    Orbetello    offered    their    services,    but    Garibaldi 
declined.     Leaving    some    volunteers    under    Zambianchi,    "  the 
priest  slaughterer,"  to  start  an  invasion  of  the  Papal  Territory, 
and    proclamations    calling    upon    the    Marches,    Umbria,    the 
Roman  Campagna,  and  the  Neapolitans  to  rise,  Garibaldi  then 
sailed  from  Talamone  on  May  9th.     In  the  proclamation  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  never  advised  the  Sicilian  plan.     Zambianchi 
started   off   on   his   invasion  with  sixty   Garibaldians   and   three 
hundred   Tuscans,    and   entered   Papal   Territory   on   May    nth. 
In    spite    of    proclamations    calling    on    the    people    to    rise    for 
**  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel,"  no  insurrection  took  place,  and 
although  Zambianchi  occupied  Latera  for  a  few  hours,  he  retired 
on  the  evening  of  the   12th  to  Grotte.     Here  he  was  attacked 
by   Colonel   Pimodan  with  sixty   mounted  gendarmes,   and  was 
driven    out    of    the    place.      The    insurgents    fled    from    this 
handful  of  Papal  police,  and  the  affair  ended.     Zambianchi  was 
arrested  and  disarmed  by  Ricasoli.     The  Garibaldian  flotilla  put 
in  at  San  Stefano  on  May  9th,  and  on  the  nth  the  two  ships 
appeared  off  Marsala  about  midday.     At  Marsala,  Garibaldi  found 
the  Intrepid  and  the  despatch  boat  Argus,  of  the  English  navy. 
Two   Neapolitan   ships   had   left   that   very   morning.     There   is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  presence  of  the  English  ships  facilitated 
the  landing  of  the  revolutionaries,  although  Admiral  Mundy  and 
Captain  Marryat,  as  well  as  Lord  John  Russell,  have  all  denied 
complicity.     Garibaldi  himself  publicly  expressed  his  thanks  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1864,  when  he  said,  "If  it  had  not  been 
for   Admiral   Mundy,    I   should   never   have   been   permitted   to 
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pass  the  Straits  of  Messina."  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
brother  of  the  Prince  Consort,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the 
mystery  of  how  15,000  men  were  vanquished  by  a  thousand 
red-shirts  was  wrapped  in  EngUsh  bank-notes." 

Before  he  started  to  trouble  Sicily,  Garibaldi  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  After  speaking  of  the  "cry  of 
distress"  from  Sicily,  he  said  that  he  did  not  "counsel  the 
insurrectionary  movement/'  but  when  "  they  rose  in  the  name 
of  Italian  unity,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  the  personification, 
against  the  most  infamous  tyranny  of  our  epoch,"  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  Garibaldi 
sought  further  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  King  by  stating  that 
their  war-cry  would  always  be,  "  Long  live  the  unity  of  Italy  ! 
long  live  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  and  bravest  soldier  !  "  He 
intimated  that  he  had  not  told  the  King  before  of  the  expedition, 
"  lest  by  means  of  his  devotion  to  his  person,"  the  King  might 
succeed  in  stopping  it,  and  signed  himself,  "  Of  your  Majesty 
the  most  devoted  subject,  Garibaldi."  The  letter  did,  however, 
contain  a  warning  to  Victor  Emmanuel  that  he  would  only  get 
Naples  from  the  Garibaldians  on  condition  that  it  was  not  given 
up,  like  Nice,  to  "  the  foreigner."  The  King,  on  his  part,  was 
by  no  means  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  this  "most  devoted 
subject."  The  Comte  d'Ideville  asserts  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
actually  said  one  day  to  the  French  Ambassador,  Talleyrand, 
that  if  the  Neapolitan  cruisers  hanged  Garibaldi,  he  would  have 
brought  his  sad  fate  upon  himself.  "  It  would  simplify  matters 
a  good  deal,"  the  King  is  reported  to  have  added  :  "  What  a  fine 
monument  we  would  put  up  to  him." 

At  the  time  of  Garibaldi's  departure,  a  letter  of  his  was 
published  in  Turin,  in  which  he  said  it  was  the  "duty  of  all 
to  encourage,  aid,  and  augment  "  "  the  number  of  combatants 
against  aggression."  "  It  was  not  I,"  he  declared,  "who  advised 
an  insurrection  in  Sicily  !  "  "  Our  battle-cry  will  be  '  Italy  and 
Victor  Emmanuel.'  "  Mazzini,  at  this  time,  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  on  Sicilians  to  arm,  and  declaring  that  he  sacrificed  his 
republican  principles  for  unity,  desiring  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel 
King  of  Italy. 
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An  order  of  the  day,  on  the  Piemonte,  declared  that  "  The 
w^-cry  of  the  '  Chasseurs  d'Alpins'  was  the  same  that  resounded 
a  year  since  on  the  shores  of  the  Ticino,  '  Italy  and  Vict;or 
Emmanuel,'  "  and  explained  that  the  organisation  was  ''  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Italian  army  to  which  they  belonged." 

Three  Neapolitan  ships  arrived  at  Marsala  whilst  the  buccaneers 
were  landing,  and  opened  fire,  but,  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  the  English  men-of-war,  they  were  only  able  to  seize  Garibaldi's 
.empty  ships.  There  were  no  troops  at  Marsala  when  Garibajdi 
Janded.  Garibaldi,  on  landing,  declared  himself  Dictator  in  the 
iname  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  A  proclamation  said  :— "  Sicilians  ,! 
I  have  brought  you  a  body  of  brave  men,  who  have  hastened 
to  respond  to  the  heroic  cry  of  Sicily."  "  To  arms,  then  !  He 
who  does  not  snatch  up  a  weapon  is  a  coward  or  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  ...  To  arms,  all  of  you  !  Sicily  shall  once  more  teach 
the  world  how  a  country  can  be  freed  from  its  oppressors,  by 
the  powerful  will  of  a  united  people. — Giuseppe  Garibaldi." 

There  was  no  great  enthusiasm.  The  Sicilians,  discontented 
.and  turbulent,  then  as  now,  indulged  in  periodical  riots,  and 
Cavour  had  agents  in  the  island  ;  yet  when  the  proclamation 
was  made,  people  asked,  '*  Who  is  this  Victor  Emmanuel  ? 
Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  "  On  the  13th,  Garibaldi  got  to 
Salemi,  and  was  joined  there  by  some  insurgents,  and  two  days 
later  the  first  encounter  took  place.  General  Landi  had  started 
from  Palermo  on  the  13th,  and  came  into  collision  with  "  the 
thousand,"  plus  1,200  Sicilians,  on  the  15th,  near  Vita.  It 
was  a  hard-fought  and  doubtful  battle,  and  Menotti  Garibaldi 
was  wounded,  but  Landi  withdrew  from  Calatafimi,  and  Persano 
,sent  his  congratulations  to  the  growing  horde  of  insurgents. 
The  Admiral's  Diary  furnishes  us  with  full  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  double  deaHng  of  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment. Yet  on  the  22nd,  Cavour  could  write  to  Canofari, 
the  Neapolitan  Minister  at  Turin  :— "  The  undersigned,  by  order 
of  His  Majesty,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  King's 
Government  is  entirely  alien  to  any  act  of  General  Garibaldi ; 
that  the  title  assumed  by  him  is  a  complete  usurpation,  and 
that  His  Majesty's   Government  cannot  but  disapprove  of  it." 
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M.  de  Carafa  now  issued  a  circular  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
blaming  the'Piedmontese  Government  for  allowing  the  volunteers 
to  go.     Villamarina  promptly  denied  complicity. 

On  May  14th,  Garibaldi,  at  Salemi,  had  announced  by  a 
proclamation,  as  ''  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Force  in 
Sicily/'  that  "at  the  invitation  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  on 
deliberation  of  the  free  communes  of  the  island,"  he  assumed 
the  dictatorship  in  Sicily  in  the  name  of  "  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy."  On  the  i6th.  General  Lanza  arrived  at  Palermo 
to  take  over  the  command  of  the  royal  army.  The  new 
commandant  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Sicilians  offering,  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  an  amnesty  and  a  constitution.  On 
May  12th,  Queen  Victoria  received  in  audience  Count  Ludolf, 
the  new  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Garibaldi  had,  on  the  17  th,  organised  a  Government  in  the 
name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  Crispi  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  General  now  advanced  towards  Monreale,  and  prepared  to 
attack  Palermo.  Rosalino  Pilo,  with  his  men,  joined  Garibaldi 
at  Renda,  but  was  shot  on  the  21st  at  San  Martino.  On  May 
22nd,  Garibaldi  fell  back  designedly  before  Colonel  Bosco,  to 
Parco,  and  three  days  later  met  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  under 
La  Maza,  at  Misilmeri.  Three  English  naval  officers,  eager  ta 
see  the  fighting,  found  themselves  at  Misilmeri,  so  orders  were 
given  to  keep  within  the  royal  sentries.  The  attack  on  Palermo 
soon  began.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Garibaldi  got  into  Palermo  ; 
there  was  fighting  from  street  to  street,  3,000  prisoners  were  let 
loose,  barricades  were  erected,  and  the  Garibaldians  took  about 
half  of  the  town.  Absolute  anarchy  now  prevailed.  General 
Lanza,  the  Royal  Commandant,  whose  force  amounted  to  20,000 
men,  began  to  bombard  the  city  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  citadel  and  the  fleet.  Admiral  Mundy 
protesting.  At  last,  owing  to  the  English  Admiral,  a  six 
hours'  armistice  was  agreed  to  at  noon  on  the  28th,  but 
no  terms  being  arranged,  fighting  began  again  in  the  evening, 
and  Garibaldi  attacked  the  citadel.  Nevertheless,  this  armistice 
saved  Garibaldi.  As  Captain  Forbes  says  :  "  Had  Lanza 
bombarded  another  twelve  hours,  and  no  earthly  power  was  in 
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Palermo  that  really  could  have  stopped  him,  Garibaldi  would 
have  been  simply  destroyed."* 

Early  on  the  29th  the  royal  troops  evacuated  the  bastion  of 
Montalto,  and  the  same  day  Girgenti  and  Trapani  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  29th  also,  the  Naples  Ministry 
resigned.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  General 
Lanza  wrote  to  Garibaldi  that  Mundy  had  informed  him  he 
would  receive  on  the  English  flagship  two  Neapolitan  officers 
to  confer  with  two  Garibaldian  officers  for  a  defensive  armistice, 
and  he  asked  Garibaldi  to  fix  a  time  for  a  truce  and 
the  interview.  Garibaldi  fixed  the  truce  for  twelve  and  the 
meeting  for  one,  and  accordingly,  about  one  o'clock,  Admiral 
Mundy  received  Garibaldi  and  Colonel  Tiirr  on  the  Hannibal, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  General  Letizia  representing  Lanza. 
Letizia  proposed  five  points  for  an  armistice  until  noon  the  next 
day,  to  which  points  Garibaldi  agreed,  with  one  exception.  This 
was  a  provision  that  the  municipality  of  Palermo  "should  address 
a  humble  petition  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  laying  before  him 
the  real  wishes  of  the  town,"  and  that  the  petition  should  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty.  To  this  opportunity  for  the  inhabitants 
to  make  their  "real  wishes"  known  to  their  legitimate  Sovereign, 
Garibaldi  opposed  an  absolute  veto.  So  much  for  the  Garibaldian 
disturbance  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  population.  At  ten  a.m. 
the  next  day,  Letizia  was  sent  by  Lanza  to  Garibaldi,  to  suggest 
the  extension  of  the  armistice,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
last  until  noon  on  June  3rd.  To  this  agreement  Garibaldi 
succeeded  in  adding  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  Palazzo  delle 
Finanze,  including  the  State  bank.  Crispi  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  over  a  million  sterling  in  deposits  was  taken  by  Garibaldi  to 
pay  the  Sicilian  insurgents. 

The  General  now  authorised  Bertani,  at  Genoa,  to  negotiate  a 
loan.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Bosco,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truce, 
had  arrived  at  Palermo  with  his  troops  at  noon  on  the  30th,  and 
forced  the  Termini  gate  against  the  Garibaldians,  under  Carini. 
The   rebel   commandant   was   wounded,   but   Garibaldi   appealed 
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fto  Lanza,  and  the  fighting  was  stopped.  Had  General  Lanza 
shown  the  energy  and  capacity  of  Bosco,  the  Revolution  would 
not  have  been  treated  so  tenderly.  During  the  armistice  the 
insurgents  murdered  the  detective  police,  called  by  Captain 
Forbes,  with  singularly  bad  taste,  'Vermin."  On  the  3rd  of  June, 
La  Farina  arrived  at  Cagliari  with  instructions  from  Cavour  to 
Admiral  Persano,  to  forward  the  Piedmontese  representative  to 
Palermo.  Cavour,  at  the  same  time,  accorded  the  Admiral  full 
liberty  of  action,  and  so,  having  received  a  letter  on  the  4th 
from  Garibaldi,  asking  for  help,  he  proceeded  with  La  Farina  to 
Palermo,  taking  the  Maria  Adelaide  and  the  Carlo  Alberto.  La 
Farina  brought  with  him  posters  inscribed  :  Vogliamo  V annessione 
at  regno  costituzionale  del  Re  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Cavour  was 
afraid  of  Crispi  and  Republicanism,  and  distrusted  Garibaldi, 
and  so  La  Farina  was  despatched  to  give  things  a  right  direction. 
Before  starting  from  Cagliari,  on  the  5th,  the  Admiral  received 
another  letter  from  Cavour,  informing  him  that  there  were  some 
Neapolitan  naval  officers  willing  to  declare  for  the  Revolution, 
and  he  also  learnt  of  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice.  La 
Farina,  in  concert  with  Persano,  and  the  Marchese  d'Aste, 
was  ordered  to  win  over  the  N=eapolitan  fleet  by  bribery,  and 
to  make  Garibaldi  consent  to  immediate  annexation. 

On  June  6th,  Persano  and  La  Farina  arrived  at  Palermo,  and 
found   the  anchorage   occupied   by   Neapolitan,   English,   French, 
Austrian,   Spanish,   and  American  warships.     The  next   day   the 
Sardinian  admiral  anchored  near  Mundy,  landed  to  see  Garibaldi, 
and   learnt   not   only    that    the    armistice   had   been    indefinitely 
prolonged,    but    that    on    the    preceding    day    Letizia   had    come 
back  from  a  mission  to  Naples  with  orders  from  King  Francis 
to    evacuate    Palermo.      From    that    day    until    the    19th    the 
evacuation   went   on,    for    the   royal    troops    had   a   quantity    of 
stores,    guns,    and    ammunition    to    take    away.     On    the    nth, 
Vacca,    commanding    the    Neapolitan    frigate    Etiore   Fieramosca, 
seduced    by    Persano,    promised    to    hoist    the    tricolour    at    a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  Cavour  gave  Persano  leave  to  send  a 
ship  to  help  the  insurrection  at  Messina.    Some  days  later,  Persano 
heard   from    Cavour   a   report    that   Mazzini   was    on   board    the 
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Washington,  bound  for  Palermo  and  carrying  arms.  Cavour 
told  the  Admiral  to  ask  Garibaldi  to  arrest  Mazzini  if  he  were 
on  board  this  vessel.  Garibaldi  would  only  promise  to  do  this 
if  Mazzini  acted  against  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Sicily.  Con- 
sequently, Persano  resolved  to  arrest  Mazzini  himself.  So  fearful 
were  the  conspirators  one  of  another.  The  second  expedition 
arrived  from  Genoa  about  this  time^  and,  protected  by  two  of 
Persano's  ships,  landed  at  Castellamare.  Mazzini  was  not  on 
board  the  Washington,  but  his  agents  were  working  for  a 
rebellion  in  Sicily,  and  Garibaldi  was  being  won  over  by  them 
to  distrust  Sardinia.  Nearly  20,000  troops  had  left  Palermo, 
and  on  the  19th,  General  Lanza  took  leave  of  Admiral  Mundy 
on  the  Hannibal. 

When  the  Neapolitan  fleet  had  left.  Garibaldi  went  on  boar(;i 
the  Sardinian  flagship,  saluted  by  nineteen  guns.  It  must  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  French,  English,  and  American 
Commanders,  that  they  did  not  follow  Persano's  lead  when 
Garibaldi  visited  them  in  turn. 

The  scenes  during  the  bombardment  were  most  frightful,  and 

horrible   cruelties   were   practised   by   the   followers   of   Garibaldi 

in  Palermo  ;    but  the  conduct  of  Garibaldi  himself,  "  both  during 

the  hostilities  and  since  their  suspension,"  was,  according  to  an 

■eye-witness,  "noble  and  generous." 

Garibaldi  had  now  formally  constituted  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  Crispi  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Pisano  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  decrees  were  headed  "  Italy  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  and  signed  "  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  Commander-in- 
■Chief  of  the  National  Forces  in  Sicily."  The  decree  of 
June  2nd,  relating  to  the  communal  estates,  was  signed  "  The 
Dictator  Garibaldi,  the  Secretary  of  State  Crispi."  Another 
decree  called  all  Sicilians  between   17  and  50  to  arms. 

King  Francis  now  addressed  the  Western  Powers,  invoking 
the  simultaneous  intervention  of  the  five  Great  Powers  to 
..guarantee  the  integrity  of  his  States,  and  especially  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  the  pacification  of 
Sicily,  while  he  promised  to  grant  the  constitution  of  1852. 
King    Francis     also    requested     the    five     Powers     to    restrain 
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Piedmont    from    favouring    revolution    on    the    mainland.     The- 
first    reply    came    from    England.     Lord    Palmerston's    Cabinet, 
declined     to     interfere     between     the     Neapolitan     troops     and 
Garibaldi,  except  to  stop  effusion  of  blood,  without  taking  sides.. 
The    other    Powers    followed,    more    or   less    positively    declining 
direct  intervention.     Napoleon  III  was  at  Lyon  when  Thouvenel 
transmitted    by    telegraph    the    King's    demand     for     mediation. 
The  Emperor  replied  that  mediation  was  only  possible  between 
two  Powers,   and  unless  recognising  officially   the   Sicilian  revo- 
lution,   no    Power    could    place    itself   as    mediator   between   the 
revolution   and   the    King    of   Naples.     Lord    John   Russell   now 
promised  to  recommend  Piedmont  not  to  foment  any  disturbance 
in   the   Naples   peninsula,   and   the   other   Powers   followed   suit, 
with    the    exception    of    Austria,    as    that    Power    still    had    nO' 
dealings    with    Piedmont.     Count    de    Martino,    the    Neapolitan 
Ambassador  in  Paris,   was   received   by   the  Emperor  Napoleon,, 
and    in    Vienna,    Prince    Petrulla,    the    Neapolitan    Ambassador, 
was   told   by    King   Francis    of   his    intended   reforms,    with   the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  European  diplomacy  would  no  longer - 
refuse  to  help. 

It   was   about   this    time   that   the    Government   repeated   the- 
offer  made  before  the  fighting,  of  a  separate  administration  for 
Sicily  ;     but    those    of    the    inhabitants    inclined    to    accept    this 
form  of  home  rule,  were  overawed  by  the  Piedmontese  direction 
of  affairs.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  people  really  wanted,, 
but  it  is  somewhat  significant  that  only  one  house  in  Palermo  ■ 
was    opened    to    receive    Garibaldi's    wounded.     Captain    Forbes, 
who  records  this  fact,  says,  moreover,   "  that  the  pusillanimous 
and  unpatriotic  part  taken  by  the  majority  in  the  destruction  of 
the    Bourbon   was   pitiable,"    and,    he   adds,    that   no   well-to-do 
Sicilian  had  joined  the  army.     This  is  the  judgment  of  an  English, 
sympathiser  with  the  Garibaldian  campaign.     The  "stirring  of  the 
south"  consisted,  as  regards  Sicily,  of  a  Piedmontese  buccaneering - 
expedition,  secretly  aided  by  the  Government  of  Turin,  fanning 
the   flame   of   discontent   amongst   a   people   always    dissatisfied, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mafia  and  other  friends  of  anarchy. 
These   Garibaldi   paid   by   stealing   people's   savings   deposited   in 
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the  National  Bank.     With  Garibaldi  himself  ^  it  was  only  a  step 

in  a  programme  of  which  the  not  ignoble  aim  was  the  expulsion 

of  Austria   from   Venice   and   from   Trent;,   in   fulfilment   of   the 

national  desire  for  Italy  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  home.     But 

Garibaldi  wanted  to  force  the  pace,  and  the  astute  Cavour  had 

to  put  on   the   brake.     For   the   moment   the   General   had   the 

best  of  it.     When  he  had  taken  Palermo,  and  the  Piedmontese 

party    wanted    the    immediate    annexation    of    Sicily,    Garibaldi 

refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  Dictatorship  until 

he  had  got  the  mainland,  and  that  annexation  should  follow  the 

^'deliverance"    of   all    Italy,    including   Rome   and    Venice.     The 

Ceneral  hoped  to  force  Cavour  to  follow  him  against  the  Pope 

and  the  Quadrilateral,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Mazzini, 

so  La  Farina,  put  on  board  the  Maria  Adelaide  by  three  police 

^ents,   had   to   give   way,   and   disappear   from   the   scene.     As 

Lord  Acton  points  out :  "If  Sicily  had  come  in,  Cavour  would 

have   postponed    the   attack    on    Naples    and    the    quarrel   with 

the  Power  that  held  Rome." 

Garibaldi's  imperious  temper  entangled  Cavour  in  his  own 
net,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  seriously  com- 
promised the  position  of  Sardinia  before  Europe.  But  Garibaldi, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  dreaded  by  Cavour, 
was,  as  Mr.  Alison  Phillips  says,  "a  child  in  politics,"  and  was 
:soon  to  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  statecraft,  and,  as  he 
bitterly  complained,  to  be  squeezed  dry  and  then  cast  aside  as 
useless. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  success  of  Garibaldi.  Com- 
munications were  opened  with  England ;  and  on  June  ist, 
Persigny  ^vrote  to  Thouvenel  as  follows  :  "  Lord  John  tells  me 
that  after  all  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  everybody  if 
Italy  should  form  two  friendly  groups  united  by  a  common 
interest,  than  to  run  after  a  possibly  unattainable  unity,  whose 
first  consequence  would  inevitably  be  to  bring  on  a  conflict 
with  Austria.  I  congratulated  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  prudent 
frame  of  mind,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  called  his 
attention    to    the    advantage    of    avoiding,    by    a    reconciliation 
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between  the  two  Sovereigns^  the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  neutral  Powers  with  the  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations  now  taking  place  in  Italy."  But  the 
Emperor  was  directing  representations  in  more  telling  quarters. 
On  June  25th,  King  Francis  announced  reforms,  on  the  advice 
of  Baron  Brenier,  Minister  of  Napoleon  III  at  Naples.  A  royal 
act  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  appointed  a  Liberal  Ministry 
under  Signor  Spinelli,  and  approved  an  accord  with  Sardinia,, 
special  representation  for  Sicily,  a  national  statute,  and  the 
Italian  flag. 

The  Council  of  State  met  on  the  22nd,  when  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  King  Francis  was 
absent  from  the  Council,  unwell,  but  resolutions  were  carried 
by  9  to  3  establishing  a  Constitution,  with  an  entire  change  of 
the  Ministry,  adopting  an  Italian  alliance  with  Piedmont,  and 
the  Italian  flag  with  the  arms  of  Naples.  On  the  25th,  the 
sovereign  act  announced  the  Constitution,  with  representative 
institutions,  on  national  and  Italian  principles,  and  granted  a 
general  amnesty  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Spinelli  was 
commanded  to  form  a  Ministry,  the  statute  directing  an  agree- 
ment with  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  tricolour,  and  'analogous' 
institutions   for   Sicily,   with   a  Royal   Prince   as   Viceroy.*     The 
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Sovereign  Act.  Desiring  to  give-  to  our  most  beloved  subjects  a  mark 
of  our  sovereign  benevolence,  we  have  determined  to  grant  constitu- 
tional and  representative  institutions  to  our  kingdom,  in  harmony  with 
national  and  Italian  principles,  so  as  to  guarantee  future  security  and 
prosperity,  and  to  draw  always  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the 
people  whom  Providence  has  called  us  to  govern.  For  this  object  we 
have  arrived  at  the  following  determinations: — (i)  We  grant  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  political  offenders  up  to  this  day.  (2)  We  have  charged 
Commendatore  Don  x\ntonio  Spinelli  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry,  who  shall  compile,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  articles- 
of  the  statute  on  the  basis  of  representative,  Italian,  and  national  institu- 
tions. (3)  An  agreement  will  be  established  with  the  King  of  Sardinia 
for  the  common  interests  of  the  two  crowns  in  Italy.  (4)  Our  flag 
shall  be  from  this  day  forward  adorned  with  the  national  colours  in 
vertical  bands,  preserving  always  the  arm^  of  our  dynasty  in  the  centre. 
(5)  As  regards  Sicily,  we  will  grant  it  analogous  representative  institu- 
tions, such  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  island  ;  and  one  of  the  Princes- 
of  our  royal  house  shall  be  our  Viceroy. 
"  Portici,  June  25,  i860." 
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new  Constitution  was  to  be  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  royal  plans  were  favourably  received  by  the 
Diplomatic  Corps.  The  American  and  Sardinian  Ministers  now 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release  (with  an  indemnity)  of  ships 
at  Gaeta  carrying  900  Garibaldians  under  the  American  flag  I 
On  June  26th,  the  tricolour  flag  of  the  Neapolitan  Constitutional 
Kingdom  was  hoisted  by  order  of  King  Francis  on  the  fort  of 
Sant'  Elmo^  and  two  days  later,  on  the  royal  palace  and  the 
ships  of  war,  whilst  guns  and  illuminations  saluted  the  debut 
of  the  Spinelli  Ministry.  On  the  29th,  interpellations  were 
addressed  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin  on  the  subject  of  affairs 
at  Naples,  ^Poerio,  etc.,  but  Farini  was  guarded.  At  Vienna, 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus  informed  the  Austrian  Government  that 
England  approved  of  a  Conference,  and  Count  Rechberg 
assented,  too,  as  Thouvenel  was  favourable  to  it, — but  there 
must  be  no  Sardinia  in  the  Conference. 

To  resume  our  narrative.  After  the  evacuation  of  Palermo 
by  the  royal  troops.  Garibaldi  began  to  distribute  his  forces 
under  Tiirr  and  Bixio,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  whole  island, 
for  the  royal  flag  still  floated  at  Messina,  Milazzo,  and  Syracuse. 
On  June  26th,  Persano,  instructed  by  Cavour,  landed  two 
heavy  Sardinian  guns  for  Garibaldi's  use.  Cavour  and  Persana 
soon  had  reason  to  distrust  Garibaldi.  On  the  7th  of  July,  the 
General  wrote  to  Persano  that  he  had  ordered  La  Farina  to  leave 
Sicily  at  once.  The  Piedmontese  representative  in  the  revolutionary 
Government  was  taken  on  board  the  flagship  by  police,  and  the 
next  day  he  left  for  Genoa. 

La  Farina  had  objected  to  some  of  Garibaldi's  new  Ministers 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  as  "  Bourbonist  and  Mazzinian." 
Natolie  was  at  this  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Daita 
of  the  Interior,  and  Don  Lanza,  the  Benedictine,  of  Religion, 
A  fresh  change  of  Ministers  took  place,  when  Interdonato  was 
one  of  those  to  take  office,  but  in  the  result  the  Garibaldian 
Official  Gazette  had  the  effrontery  to  make  the  following 
announcement :— "  On  Saturday,  Signori  La  Farina,  Griselli,  and 
Totti  were  removed  from  Palermo  by  order  of  the  Dictator. 
Griselli  and  Totti  are  Corsicans  affiliated  to  the  policy  of  the 
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Continent.  The  three  were  expelled  for  having  conspired 
against  order.  The  Government,  which  watches  over  public 
tranquillity,  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  such  individuals." 

On  July  8th,  the  Neapolitan  cruiser  Veloce  came  over  to 
Persano  and  was  handed  over  to  Garibaldi.  The  same 
day,  the  English  Admiral  left  Palermo  for  Naples,  to  assist, 
as  it  turned  out,  in  the  revolution  there.  On  July  nth, 
Persano  informed  Cavour  that  some  of  the  leaders,  such 
-as  Medici  and  Cosenz,  were  for  annexation  to  Piedmont, 
but  others  like  Crispi  and  Bertani,  were  for  a  republic. 
Garibaldi  himself  was  for  the  republic  in  principle,  but  saw  the 
necessity  for  co-operating  with  Victor  Emmanuel.  Cavour,  three 
days  later,  wrote  to  Persano  that  Depretis  would  leave  Genoa  at 
once  to  replace  La  Farina.  In  this  letter  Cavour  spoke  of 
Garibaldi  as  follows  :  "  The  path  which  General  Garibaldi  is 
following  is  full  of  perils.  His  mode  of  governing,  and  the 
consequences  which  result  from  it,  discredit  us  before  Europe. 
If  the  disorders  of  Sicily  are  repeated  in  Naples,  the  Italian 
cause  will  incur  the  risk  of  being  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  which  to  our  cost  would  give  a  judgment 
which  the  Great  Powers  would  hasten  to  put  into  execution," 
Cavour  was  not  too  blindly  unscrupulous  to  see  the  danger  of 
a  general  outburst  of  righteous  indignation  interfering  with  his 
work.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  making  repre- 
sentations at  Turin.     Hence  Cavour's  cautious  attitude. 

On  July  15th,  Signor  Maura  and  Baron  Winspear  arrived 
at  Turin  to  negotiate  a  political,  customs,  and  commercial 
union  between  the  Crowns  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  thus 
ensure  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula.  Talleyrand  was 
instructed  from  Paris  to  support  this  mission  warmly,  and  but 
for  the  policy  to  which  Cavour  was  now  committed,  and  the  dis- 
loyalty of  one  of  the  Neapolitan  royal  Princes  and  others,  all 
might  have  gone  well. 

A  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a 
kingdom  of  Southern  Italy  under  Francis  II,  with  the  Papal 
kingdom  in  the  middle,  was  not  such  a  very  Utopian  idea.  The 
plan  had  the  support  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  even 
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momentarily,  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Had  this  peaceful  solution 
prevailed,  the  fearful  evils  of  revolution,  bloodshed,  and  political 
crime  might  have  been  reduced  to  slight  proportions,  if  not 
entirely  avoided. 

On    July    1 6th,    Talleyrand,   French    Ambassador    at    Turin, 

wrote   to   Thouvenel   the    following   significant   letter :    "  I  have 

pointed    out    to    Comte    Cavour    as    the    probable  cost   of    his 

persistence    in    the    line    of    conduct     adopted     towards     the 

King  of    Naples,  an    imminent   rupture  of   diplomatic   relations 

between    Sardinia    and    the    Courts    of     Prussia    and    Russia'; 

even    Italy's   independence   imperilled   by  a   policy   condemned 

by    our    conscience    and    sense    of    justice ;    European    war,   in 

a   word,    resulting    from    the    Italian    revolution,    and    impelling 

France    to    place  itself    in    line  with    its    own   interests    and   nO' 

longer     those    of    King    Victor     Emmanuel.      Comte    Cavour, 

M.  le  Ministre,  listened  to  me  with  emotion.    '  If  we  should  do 

as   we   are  asked,'  said    he,  'we   should  be  thrown  out  of  the 

windows.      Even  the  popularity  of  the  King  could  not  excuse 

it.     Nobody  in    Italy  would    advise    me   to    do    it,  for   nobody 

believes  in  the   King  of  Naples.      The  dangers  and  difficulties 

are  immense.       It  is  not  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in 

which    I    ever    found    myself,   but    the    most    difficult,   and    I 

recognise  it.'" 

The  ppinione  of  Turin  thus  set  forth  the  Government  policy. 
"The  Ministry  firmly  adhere  to  the  national  principle,  and 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  might  carry  them 
away  from  the  line  of  policy  they  have  always  followed.  It  is 
necessary  to  temporise  in  order  to  neutralise  the  activity  of 
diplomatists,  who  think  that  Piedmont,  to  save  the  Neapolitan 
dynasty,  should  adhere  to  the  proposed  alliance.  Such  an 
alliance  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  public 
opinion." 

The  Commandant  at  Milazzo  was  the  heroic  and 
determined  Bosco,  and  the  insurgents  found  the  taking 
of  the  fort  a  difficult  and  a  sanguinary  task.  Garibaldi 
journeyed  from  Palermo  to  reinforce  Medici  in  the  attack. 
After  some  prefiminary  skirmishing  a  great  fight  took   place  on 
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July  2oth,  in  which  the  Garibaldians  lost  some  800  and  the 
royal  troops  about  200  men.  In  the  result  the  garrison  withdrew 
to  the  citadel  and  the  Garibaldians  occupied  the  town. 

The  attacking  force  was  led  by  Medici,  Melanchini,  Cosenz, 
and  the  English  Major  Wyndham,  and  included  thirty-seven 
English  volunteers,  while  the  revolted  Neapolitan  frigate  assisted 
Garibaldi  by  shelling  the  defenders.  Whilst  at  Milazzo,  Garibaldi 
accepted  Depretis  as  Pro-Dictator  of  Sicily.  Still  Colonel  Bosco 
would  not  yield,  and  how  long  the  siege  would  have  lasted  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  on  the  22nd  four  Neapolitan  warships 
arrived  with  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  The  next 
day  Bosco  and  his  troops,  with  part  of  their  material,  were  gone. 
On  the  23rd,  Persano  arrived  with  three  ships  and  saw  Garibaldi, 
but  there  was  no  collision  between  the  sea  forces.  On  the 
24th,  Garibaldi  ordered  an  advance  to  Messina,  still  held 
for  the  King  by  Marshal  Clary.  Bixio  was  now  at  Catania. 
But  King  Francis,  advised  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
abandon  Sicily,  and  trust  to  the  Powers  intervening  at  Turin  to 
stop  Garibaldi  from  crossing  to  the  mainland,  ordered  Marshal 
Clary,  on  July  24th,  to  evacuate  Sicily.  Napoleon  III  w^as 
sincerely  anxious  to  prevent  the  anarchy  spreading  to  the 
mainland,  and  Thouvenel  wrote  to  Persigny  in  London  on  the 
subject,  but  the  English  Ministry  declined  to  support  France. 
In  his  despatch  to  London,  Thouvenel  asked:  "Is  it  expedient 
for  France  and  England  to  be  entirely  passive  witnesses  oif  events 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  serious  results  on  European 
order,  to  permit  aggressions  by  an  army  composed  of  revolu- 
tionary and  foreign  elements,  on  a  country  with  which  we  maintain 
regular  relations,  in  a  word,  to  allow  the  intervention  of  violence 
to  make  void  the  constitutional  test  to  which  King  Francis  II 
has  loyally  subjected  himself?  The  Government  of  the 
Emperor  thinks  this  passive  attitude  would  befit  neither  the 
interests  nor  the  dignity  of  either  France  or  England,  and  I 
have  said  to  Lord  Cowley  that  it  would  seem  desirable  to  me 
in  the  present  condition  of  things  that  the  commanders  of  our 
naval  forces  should  be  authorised  to  tell  Garibaldi  that  they 
have  received  orders   to  prevent  his   crossing   the  Strait."     The 
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attitude  of  Napoleon  III  was,  however,  again  not  without  effect 
on  Victor  Emmanuel.   Count  l.itta,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  King 
arrived  at  Palermo  with  a  letter  to  Garibaldi,  and  also  one  from 
Cavour  to  Persano. 

The    Prime    Minister   said    Litta's    business  was   to   dissuade 
■Garibaldi,  when  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  evacuated  Sicily,  from 
•crossing  to  the  mainland.     Persano  was  told  to  keep  away  from 
any  fighting.     Garibaldi,  however,  refused  to  stop,  and  said  that 
there  would  be  no  more  war  in  Sicily.     It  was  at  this  time  that 
Francis  II  proposed  to  grant  to  Naples  the  constitution  of  1848, 
and    to    Sicily  that  of   181 2,  together  with  a  Sardinian  alliance 
and  a  national  policy,  but  this  Cavour  declined.     On  July  28th, 
a  convention  was  arranged  between  King  Francis  and  Garibaldi, 
and   Clary  and    Medici,   for  the  evacuation  of   Messina  except 
the  citadel,  and  for  the  sea  to  be  kept  open ;  but  King  Francis 
-would  not  endorse  this  convention.*    The  royal  flag  still  floated 
over  the  fortresses  of  Syracuse  and  Agosta  as  well  as  Messina.    On 
the  same  day  Cavour  wrote  to  Persano  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
Garibaldi's   going   to  the  mainland;   he  congratulated  Garibaldi 
on  his  success  at  Milazzo,  and  thought  that  if  the  Neapolitans 
would  not  rise  of  themselves,  Garibaldi   should    be   allowed   to 
act.      Thus    did    Cavour   completely    identify    himself  with    the 
revolution,  whilst  his  King  had  at  all  events  to  pretend  to  check 
Garibaldi.     Garibaldi  said  himself  that  he  was  sure  that  Cavour 
and  Persano  would  approve.     "  Let  Garibaldi  act,"  said  Cavour 
to  Persano,  "and  you  plant  the  flag  at  Naples."     The  Admiral 
had  his  doubts  about  the  affair,  but  Cavour  gave  him  orders  to 
go  to  Naples  and  "place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Countess 
of  Syracuse,"  aunt  of  the  King,  and  cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
These  were    his    public   orders,    but    Cavour   actually  gave    him 
orders   "  to  secure,''  in   conjunction   with    Liborio   Romano,   the 
Minister   of    the    Interior   to    the    King,    "the    triumph    of    the 

*  "  The  Neapolitans  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  forts  of  Syracuse,  Agosta, 
and  Messina,  and  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  all  parts  of  these  towns. 
The  citadel  of  Messina  will  not  fire  upon  the  town.  The  Garibaldian 
colours  to  take  equal  rank  with  the  Neapolitan  flag.  The  navigation 
of  the  straits  of  Messina  to  be  free.'' 
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national  priiiciple  without  the  intervention  of  the  Mazzinian? 
element"  '' Sg  il  re  scappa,"  said  Cavour,  "take  immediate 
command  of  all  the  squadron."  Persano  was  to  see  the  Count 
of  Syracuse,  and  ask  him  to  favour  the  cause,  but  was  not  to 
tell  the  Prince  about  Liborio  Romano.  The  Admiral  arrived 
at  Naples  on  August  3rd  with  his  fleet,  and  found  Admiral 
Mundy  already  there.  The  Marquis  de  Villamarina,  the 
Sardinian  Ambassador,  was  busy  with  intrigue  against  the 
Government  to  which  he  was  accredited. 

The   Ministry  was  partially  won   over  to  the   revolution,  and' 
had  refused  to  send  the  Count  of  Syracuse  into  exile.    The  Prince- 
was  for  "unity  under  Victor  Emmanuel."    The  King's  more  loyal 
uncle,  the  Count  of  Aquila,  was   shortly  exiled.     The  intrigues- 
now  proceeded  apace.     Persano  and  Villamarina  tried  to  induce 
Neapolitan  naval  officers  to  desert  the  King ;  bersagliere  and  guns- 
were  smuggled  into  the  harbour  on  Piedmontese  ships,  and  on 
August  6th,  Nisco,  Cavour's  agent,  introduced  Admiral  Persano 
to    that    worst    of  traitors,    Liborio    Romano.     On    August    9th, 
Signor  di  Vicenza  arrived    at    Naples  with  a    letter  of  the    3rd 
from  Cavour  to  Persano.     Recommending  the  man  as  a  friend 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  Cavour  said,   "he 
will   be  able   to   influence   Mr.  Elliot,  the   English  Ambassador, 
and  the  Admiral  commanding  the  British  squadron."     "  Do  all 
you  can,"  wrote  Cavour,   "  to  get  up  the  insurrection  in  Naples 
before  the  arrival  of  General  Garibaldi,  as  well  to  clear  the  way 
for  him,  as  to  save  us  from  diplomacy."     On  the  12th,  Persano 
received  a  letter  of  the  9th  from  Cavour,  saying  that  the  prob- 
lem was  to  help  the  revolution,  "but  to  help  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  spontaneous  act." 
If   Admiral    Persano  could    not    always   win    battles,    he    has   at 
least  merited  some  gratitude  from  posterity,  for  having  given  to 
the   world   the   truth   about   this   "  spontaneous "  revolution,   and 
the  attitude  of  the  Sardinian  Government. 

On  August  6th,  Garibaldi  announced  by  proclamation  that  he 
intended  to  do  in  Neapolitan  territory  as  he  hnd  done  in  Sicily. 
On  the  13th,  Persano  received  a  letter  from  Depretis  telling  him 
that     Piola    the    Garibaldian    had    started    in    the    Tuckerv,    late 
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Veloce,  to  surprise  the  Neapolitan  Monarca  off  Castellamare,  and 
then  attack  the  city.  Persano  was  asked  to  help,  but  he  dare 
not  do  so  openly,  so  he  got  from  an  officer  of  the  Monarca 
some  particulars  about  the  ship,  and  sent  these  to  Piola  at 
sea.  Piola  duly  arrived,  and  attacked  the  Monarca,  but  the 
captain,  Acton,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  being  wounded,  beat 
off  the  buccaneers,  and  they  fled  in  terror. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Tuileries.  An  appeal  from  Naples  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  brought  the  following  reply :  "The  Italians  thoroughly 
understand  that,  having  given  the  blood  of  my  soldiers  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  I  will  never  fire  a  shot  against 
this  independence.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  led  them  to 
annex  Tuscany  contrary  to  my  interests,  and  which  is  urging 
them  forward  now  to  Naples.  To  save  the  King  single-handed 
now  is  past  my  power.  I  must  be  aided  by  my  allies."  The 
Emperor  recommended  an  appeal  to  Sardinia,  as  alone  able  to 
arrest  the  revolution.  The  Emperor's  reply  gives  strong  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position  in  regard  to  the  trend  of 
events  in  Italy.  It  lacks  the  definite  note  of  a  free  hand. 
However,  the  line  taken  by  the  Emperor  was  sufficient  to  cause 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  write  to  Garibaldi  on  July  22nd,  urging  him 
not  to  invade  Naples.  Garibaldi  replied  on  the  27th  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  refusing  to  obey,  much  as  he  should  like  to 
do  so.  When  he  had  emancipated  the  Neapolitan  people  he 
would  lay  down  his  sword  and  obey  his  Majesty. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  his  letter  to  Garibaldi,  dated 
July  22nd,  said:  "■  Generale ! — Vat  sapeie  che  io  non  ho  approvaio 
la  vostra  spedizione,  alia  quale  sono  rimasto  assolutamente  esiraneo. 
Ma  oggi,  la  posizione  difficile  nella  quale  versa  P Italia  ?ni  pone  nel 
dovere  di  mettermi  in  direita  comunicazione  con  vol.  Nel  caso  che 
il  re  di  Napoli  concedes se  la  evacuazione  completa  della  Sicilia 
dalle  sue  iruppe,  se  desistesse  volontariamenie  d^ogfii  influenza  e 
s'impegnasse  personalmente  a  non  esercitare  pressione  di  soria 
sopra  i  siciliani,  di  mo  do  che  essi  abbiano  tutta  la  liber  t a  di  scegliere 
^uel  governo  che  a  loro  meglio  piacesse,  in  questo  caso  io  credo  che 
dh   che  per  ?ioi  tornerebbe  piii  ragionevole   sarebbe  di   rinunziare 
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ad  ogni  ulterioi'c  impresa  contro  il  regno  di  Napoli.  Sc  voi  side 
di  altra  opinione,  io  mi  riservo  espressamenie  ogni  liberia  di  azione^ 
e  mi  astengo  di  farvi  qualunque  osservazione  relativamente  ai 
vostri  piaiii."*^ 

Garibaldi  replied  from  Milazzo,*  on  the  27th,  as  follows  r 
"  Sire  ! — La  Maesta  Vostra  sa  di  quanto  affetto  e  riverenza  io  sia 
penetrato  per  la  sua  persona  et  quanto  brami  di  ubbidirla.  Perh 
Vostra  Maesta  deve  poi  comprendere  in  quale  imbaraxzo  mi 
porrebbi  oggi  un'  atiitudine  passiva  in  jaccia  alia  popolazione  del 
continente  napolitano^  die  io  sono  obbligato  di  frenare  da  ta?ito 
tempo,  ed  a  cui  ho  promesso  il  mio  i/nmediato  appoggio.  L  Italia 
mi  chiederebbe  conto  delta  mia  passivitd,  e  ne  deriverebbe  immenso 
dano.  Al  termine  delta  mia  missio?ie  io  deporro  ai  piedi  di  Vostra 
Maesta  Pautorita  che  le  circostanze  mi  hanno  conferita,  e  saro  ben 
fortunato  di  obbedirla  per  il  res  to  delta  mia  vita^ 

On  July  25th,  an  important  meeting  took  place  between  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  at 
Toplitz.  On  the  29th,  the  Prince  Regent  wrote  an  account  of  this 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  on  August  4th,  Prince  Albert  passed 
on  the  information  to  Lord  John  Russell.  There  had  been  at 
Toplitz  "  no  written  or  even  verbal  agreement."  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  said  he  hoped  Austria  and  Prussia  would  make 
common  cause  if  France  attacked  Austria  in  Italy.  The  Kaiser 
feared  that  Sicily  was  lost  to  the  King  of  Naples,  but  hoped  that 
he  would  keep  Naples.  The  Prince  Consort  was  on  August  5th 
happily  able  to  assure  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  that  the 
English   Ministry  were  anxious  for  the  two  Sicilies  to   be  kept 


Bosco  had  asked  Garibaldi  personally  for  the  troops  to  leave  with  the 
honours  of  war,  liut  Garibaldi  refused.  The  Garibaldian  Government 
issued  an  insolent  bulletin  on  the  21st,  describing  Milazzo.  The  citadel 
was  evacuated  on  the  25th.  Col.  Dunne,  Capt.  Peard,  Capt.  Styles,. 
Lieut.  Walker,  and  Lieut.  Styles  took  part  with  the  Ens;lish  battalion  at 
Milazzo.  Garibaldi,  after  the  capitulation,  ordered  twenty-nine  of  the 
Royal  soldiers  to  be  shot.  Sirtori  governed  at  Palermo  during  Gaiibaliii's 
absence.  The  General  decreed,  before  leaving,  that  all  acts  of  the 
Government  were  to  be  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of 
Italy.  From  Milazzo,  Garibaldi  sent  Intevdonato  and  Fabrezzi  to  Gessi, 
and  the  Royal  troops  retreated  before  their  advance  to  Messina. 
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independent  of  Sardinia.      Unfortunately   this  anxiety  did  not 
extend  to  any  support  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  policy. 

Garibaldi,   prolific   in    declamation    as    usual,   announced   his 

intentions  at  Messina  in  the  middle  of  August  as  follows  :   "  At 

present  Italy  requires  that  I  shall  go  elsewhere.     Diplomacy  has 

not  been  able  to  check  me,  and  I  will  positively  not  come  to  a 

compromise  with  it."     The  revolutionary  armies  had  by  this  time 

been  largely  reinforced.    Early  in  July,  2,500  Garibaldians  landed 

at  Palermo,  and  1,500  more  embarked  at  Genoa.    Sacchi  replaced 

Tiirr  as  second  in  command  in  Sicily  when  the  Hungarian  General 

left  for  Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  July.      On  the  6th,  General 

Cosenz  returned  to  Palermo.     According  to  the  Italia  Nuova,  the 

efforts  of  the  Sardinian  Government  to  prevent  his  three  steamers 

sailing   from   Tuscany  were   useless !     At    the    end   of  July,  the 

steamer   Queen   of  England^  bought    by    Garibaldi's    agents   for 

Sicily,  sailed  from  Liverpool.     This  ship  conveyed  muskets  and 

ammunition,  and  hospital  materials  from  the  Ladies'  Garibaldian 

Society  in  London. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Canofari  succeeded  the  Marquis 
di  Antonini  as  Neapolitan  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  Winspear  was  appointed  to  Turin. 

The  Austrian  Government,  not  unnaturally,  was  getting  anxious. 
On  August  1 6th,  the  Archduke  Maximihan  left  Trieste  for  Pola 
to  despatch  another  frigate  to  Naples. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  when  Lord  Clarendon  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  Paris,  the  Emperor  surmised 
that  the  King  of  Naples  would  run  away.  "  In  that  case,  would 
Garibaldi  march  against  Venice?"  asked  Clarendon.  "  No  doubt," 
replied  the  Emperor.  "  If  Austria  acted  wisely  and  stayed  within 
her  frontiers,  would  Sardinia  assist  Garibaldi  and  attack  Austria?" 
Clarendon  suggested,  to  which  the  Emperor  again  answered,  "No 
doubt."  "Shall  you  then,  Sir,"  persisted  Clarendon,  "go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Sardinians,  provided  that  Austria  observes  the 
treaty  of  Ziirich,  and  does  not  attempt  to  reconquer  Lombardy, 
or  to  meddle  with  Parma  and  Modena?"  "  Most  assuredly  not," 
replied  Napoleon  III.  "Have  you  given  them  notice  of  it?" 
was  the  next  question.     "I  have,"  responded  the  Emperor.    "I 
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know  they  said  'qui  je  fats  dt  la  diplornatie,'  and  that  they 
shall  like  to  see  when  the  first  Austrian  cannon  is  fired,  if  I 
shall  dare  not  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  they  will  find 
that  my  'diplomatic  esi  tine  viriii  et  une  realite'''' 

On  August   19th,  Garibaldi,  aided  by  one  of   Persano's  ships, 
landed   near    Melito   in   Calabria.       An   advance   guard   had   got 
across  on  the  8th,  but  meeting  with  some  royal  troops,  had  fled 
to    the    mountains.*   Garibaldi    started    on    the    evening    of    the 
1 8th    from    Giardini   Taormina,   and    at    four   o'clock    the    next 
morning  he  got  ashore  at  MeHto.     The  Neapolitan  fleet  offered 
little  resistance,  the  water  had  been  declared  open,  and  Garibaldi 
tried   a  ruse   to   deceive  the   fleet.       Moreover,   Persano   was  at 
hand.       About    14,000   Garibaldians   landed,    including    English, 
French,     Poles,    Hungarians,    and    Russians,    besides    Sicilians. 
Some   1,500  Calabrians  joined   the  ranks  of   the  insurgents,  but 
the   Sicilian   contingent  soon   deserted,     ^rhe  Garibaldians   soon 
took    the    town  of   Reggio.       The    royal    troops,  under    General 
Briganti  and   General    Melendez,  retreated   on   the    21st   to   San 
Giovanni,   where   one    brigade    laid    down    their  arms.       Cosenz 
meanwhile  took  the  fort  of   Reggio,  and   General    Briganti  con- 
tinued  his  retreat  to  Melito,  where  some  of  his  disgusted  troops 
shot  him  dead.     General  Ghio  then  took  command  of  the  now 
disorganised  army  of  some  7,000  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  mountains.     By  order  of  Garibaldi  the 
Calabrese    insurgents    on    the    heights    let    the    retreating    army 
through   the  pass  unmolested,  and   near  Soverina,  General  Ghio 
surrendered    to    a    handful    of    Garibaldians,    and    allowed    his 
troops   to  be   disbanded.     Some   10,000  Neapolitan   troops    had 
now    laid    down    their    arms   to    go    to    their  homes.     Whatever 
surprise    Francis    II    may    have    felt    at    the    cowardice    of    his 
generals   in    the    south,  and  the   disbanding  of  his   soldiers,  his 
father  would  not  have  been  taken  aback.     Ferdinand  II  enter- 
tained  no   illusions  as  to   the  steadiness  of   Neapolitan   troops. 

*  Missori  got  across  on  August  8th,  and  on  the  12th,  the  Veloce  landed  a 
battalion  in  Calabria.  The  next  day  the  Garibaldian  Castiglia  tried  to 
capture  a  Neapolitan  steamer  near  Messina,  but  was  fired  on  by  the 
Fuhninante. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  a  visitor  was  admiring  the  appearance  of 
the  men,  the  King  dryly  remarked,  *'Ah,  you  should  see  them 
run  away!"  Garibaldi  now  advanced  towards  Salerno,  and  secured 
the  retreat  of  some  12,000  men,  under  General  Caldanelli, 
without  resistance.  On  September  5th,  the  King's  troops  were 
falling  back  from  Salerno  by  way  of  Noli  to  Capua,  thus  leaving 
Naples  open  to  the  enemy.  Garibaldi  reached  Salerno  at  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening  of  September  6th,  and  appeared  at 
once  on  the  balcony  of  the  Intendenza.  A  provisional  Govern- 
ment had  been  proclaimed  that  morning. 

Meanwhile,  the  Neapolitans  had  not  risen,  and  Cavour  was 
anxious.*  On  the  24th,  persuaded  by  Villamarina  and  Fersano, 
the  Count  of  Syracuse  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  the  King, 
asking  him  to  follow  the  example  'of  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  released  her  subjects  from 
-allegiance,  and  left  them  to  be  the  arbitrators  of  their  own 
destinies.  "Europe  and  your  subjects,"  he  went  on,  "will  take 
your  sublime  sacrifice  into  account,  and  you  will  be  able  to  look 
up  in  confidence  to  God,  who  will  reward  the  magnanimous  act 
of  your  Majesty.''  King  Francis  refused  this  singularly 
hypocritical  advice,  and  on  the  31st  his  royal  uncle  fled  to 
Genoa,  en  route  for  Turin.  General  Nunziante,  another  traitor,  also 
fled  now  to  a  safe  refuge  on  Persano's  ship.  The  Piedmontese 
admiral  was  continually  receiving  orders  from  the  uneasy  Cavour. 
In  the  city  there  were  two  revolutionary  committees,  the 
Piedmontese  and  the  Republicans,  the  followers  of  Cavour  or 
of  Mazzini.     The  Piedmontese  General   Ribotti  tried  to  start  a 


At  the  end  of  July  there  was  insurrection  at  Avellino,  near  Naples,  whilst 
at  Gaeta  the  troops  cried  "Long  live  Maria  Theresa,"  "Down  with 
the  Constitution."  On  August  3rd,  Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  women  of  Sicily,  referring  in  glowing  terms  to  the  mother  of  the 
four  Cairolis.  At  Naples,  the  elections  postponed  owing  to  the  un- 
rest to  August  26th,  and  further  to  September  loth,  had  to  be  put  off 
indefinitely,  in  consequence  of  Garibaldi's  approach.  Troops  were  with- 
drawn to  the  capital  from  the  Abruzzi,  and  Naples  was  virtually  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  Count  of  Aquila  left  Naples  on  August  15th,  and 
proceeded  to  London.  De  Martino  had  done  his  best  in  London  and 
Paris  in  June. 
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rising,  but  while  the  Cavour  party  approved,  the  Mazzinians  were 
against  the  idea.  The  admiral  records  in  his  diary  that  pro- 
bably the  people  would  not  rise  out  of  pity  for  the  young  King. 
On  the  29th,  orders  had  come  from  Cavour  that  if  the  rising 
were  successful  the  admiral  was  to  take  the  dictatorship  when 
offered  to  him,  if  not,  Villamarina  was  to  have  it,  and  in  any 
case  Persano  was  to  take  command  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet  and 
of  the  troops  sent  from  Genoa.  But  the  people  would  not  rise,, 
and  Garibaldi's  arrival  was  imminent,  so  Cavour's  committee 
tried,  on  the  31st,  to  stir  up  the  people  and  the  soldiers  by 
means  of  manifestos.  The  citizens,  however,  "hesitated," 
according  to  Persano,  and  the  soldiers  were  "inert,  indifferent." 
Cavour,  on  the  31st,  was  still  pressing  for  a  revolution,  but  as 
Garibaldi's  arrival  was  now  unavoidable,  he  thought  it  would  not 
do  to  oppose  him.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  Spinelli-De  Martino 
Ministry  resigned,  but  consented  to  go  on.  Prince  d'Ischitella 
failing  to  form  a  Cabinet.  What  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
thought  of  the  trend  of  events  at  this  Juncture  we  know  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  friend  Count  Arese,  from  St.  Cloud,  on  August  30th, 
as  follows:  '■'■  Mon  cher  Arhe^ — Je  n^ai  pas  ripondu  plus  tot  h  vos 
souhaits  poitr  le  75  aout  parce  que  fai  Hi^  comme  toujours^  fort 
occupe ,  et  cependant^  avant  d^entreprendj-e  un  grand  voyage,  jc 
tiens  a  vous  rcmercier  de  toutes  les  prnives  d'amitiS  que  vous  me 
donnez.  Je  suis  navri  de  la  conduite  de  voire  gouvernemeni  vis-a-vis 
de  Naples,  car  on  est  toujours  tres  sensible  aux  fautes  de  ses  amis. 
Mais  rkllement  aucun  honncte  honime  ne  pent  approuver  une 
politique  qui  a  tous  les  caraderes  de  le  faiblesse,  dest-a-dire  de  la 
ruse  et  de  la  dupliciti.  Et  puis  oil  cela  vous  cofiduire-t-il  ?  A  un 
autre  Novare?  Adieu,  mon  cher  Arese.  Croyez  toujours  a  ma 
sincere  amitie. — Napoleon.""* 

Persano,  on  September  1st,  told  Cavour  that  the  King  of 
Naples  intended  sending  his  fleet  to  Trieste,  and,  on  receipt  of 
a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister,  the  admiral  consented  to 
resist  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  but  added,  "in  that  case  fare- 
well to  the  pretence  of  neutrality."     Cavour,  in  the  letter  of  the 


Arese  had    conveyed   to    the    Emperor,  in  June,  an    autograph    letter    from. 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  most  cordial  kind. 
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31st,  tells  us  his  inmost  thoughts.  The  only  way  now  to  prevent 
the  revolution  coming  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom  was  to  occupy 
the  Marches  and  Umbria.  He  had  arranged  for  an  insurrection 
in  the  papal  territory  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  September,  and 
whether  it  were  suppressed  or  not,  he  said,  "  we  shall  intervene/^ 
Cialdini  was  to  invade  the  Pope's  provinces,  and  Persano  would 
have  to  help  at  Ancona  with  the  fleet.  On  the  4th,  Persano 
replied  at  length  to  Cavour.  "  The  illustrious  general "  was  10 
have  the  way  smoothed  for  him ;  if  he  did  not  succeed  Persano 
would  help  him,  and  Cavour  might  put  any  blame  on  the 
admiral.  Persano  thought  he  could  win  over  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  but  not  while  King  Francis  remained  in  the  capital.  The 
King  would,  however,  probably  flee  on  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi.. 
Persano  now  began,  by  the  trick  of  a  dropped  anchor,  to  block 
some  of  the  Neapolitan  warships  in  the  harbour.  Many  of  the 
officers  of  the  royal  navy  had  been  won  over,  and  refused  to- 
obey  the  King's  orders  to  sail.  However,  the  King  came  down 
to  the  harbour  in  person,  the  men,  more  true  than  their 
officers,  cheered  their  Sovereign,  and  six  of  the  men-of-wiir 
steamed  out. 

On  September  6th,  Garibaldi,  occupying  Salerno,  was  invited 
by  Liborio  Romano,  still  at  the  side  of  the  Sovereign  he  was  on 
the  point  of  betraying,  to  come  to  Naples,  "Naples  awaits  you 
with  anxiety  to  entrust  itself  and  its  future  destinies  to  you."' 
The  previous  day  Garibaldi  had  received  deputations  from  both 
the  revolutionary  parties  in  Naples,  and  showed  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  Republicans, 

King  Francis  had  now  decided  to  leave,  to  make  what  he 
called  a  ^'' capitolazione  diplomatica.'"  The  Ministry  had  already 
resigned,  and  the  ambassadors  counselled  peace.  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  September,  the  last  King  of  Naples- 
left  the  capital,  after  a  dignified  address  to  the  National  Guard. 
Orders  were  given  to  the  royal  troops  to  respect  the  city,  and 
to  cause  no  bloodshed.  The  Sovereign  sailed  on  the  Spanish 
frigate  Colen^  accompanied  by  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Papal   Nuncio.      Only  the  Neapolitan   Parthenope  and   another 
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Spanish  frigate  accompanied  the  King  to  Gaeta,  for  Villamarina 
had  won  over  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  fleet.*  The  King 
having  gone,  and  only  the  forts  being  held  by  Royal  troops,  the 
Cavour  party  wanted  to  proclaim  annexation  to  Piedmont  at  once, 
while  the  Mazzinians  threatened  a  rising  if  anything  were  done 
before  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi.  On  the  day  he  left,  King 
Francis  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 

''Among  the  duties  prescribed  to  kings,  those  of  the  days  of 
misfortune  are   the   most   sacred  and    the   most   solemn,   and    I 
wish  to  fulfil  them  with   a  resignation  which  has  no  weakness,  and 
with  calmness  and  confidence  .  .    "     "Notwithstanding  that  I  was 
at   peace  with  all  the   Powers  of   Europe,  my  States  have  been 
invaded  unjustly  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations  .  .  ."  "The 
ambassadors  at  my  court  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing, 
since  the    beginning  of  this   strange   invasion,    with   what   senti- 
ments towards  my  people  and  this  illustrious  city  my  heart  has 
been    filled.       I    have    promised    to    save    from    the    ruin    of    a 
conflict  the  inhabitants,  their  property,  the  churches,  the  monu- 
ments, the  public  buildings,  the  art  collections,  in  fine,  all  that 
forms    the'  patrimony    of   its   civilisation    and   its    greatness ;    all 
that  ought  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations,  and   that 
therefore,  should  be  placed  above  the  passions  of  the  day  .  .  ."    "I 
demand  of  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  Syndic  of  Naples  and 
of  the   Commandant  of   the   National   Guard  to  spare  my  dear 
native  city  the  horrible  disorders  and  disasters  of   war,  and   to 
this  end  I  give  them  both  all  necessary  power  of  action  to  the 
fullest  extent  .  .  ."     "  Let  not  an  immoderate  zeal  for  my  crown 
become  a  source  of  conflict.     Whether  by  the  fortune  of  war  I 
soon  return   amongst    you,   or   whether  it   please   the   justice  of 
God  to  give  me  back  in  later  days  the  throne  of  my  ancestors, 
made  more  glorious  by  the  free  institutions  with  which   I   have 
irrevocably  surrounded   it,  what   I   implore  is  to  see  my  people 
united,  strong,  and  happy." 

The  King  soon  constituted  a  new  Ministry,  with  Signor  Ulloa 
as  Prime  Minister.       The  Cabinet  of  Gaeta  included  Canofari, 

*  Admiral    Persano   threatened   to    fire   on    any   Neapolitan    vessel    following 
the  King. 
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Cassella,  and    Gerolamo,  but    Canofari    remained    at    his    Paris 
Embassy. 

On  Septenaber  7th,  the  Cavour  party  proclaimed  a  ])ro- 
visional  Government,  just  before  Garibaldi  arrived.  The  General 
immediately  dissolved  this  Government,  appointing  a  Ministry 
himself,  under  Romano  and  Cosenz,  and  decreed,  by  request  of 
Persano,  that  the  fleet  and  dockyard  should  be  handed  over  ta 
Piedmont.  The  same  day  the  Italian  tricolour  was  hoisted  or 
the  revolted  Neapolitan  ships,  and  on  all  the  forts,  now  occupied 
by  the  National  Guard,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Elmo. 

On  Thursday,  September  6th,  the  "Constitutional  Journal  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ''  contained  King  Francis'  farewell  proclamation, 
with  a  protest,  countersigned  by  De  Martino,  referring  to 
Garibaldi  as  "2^^  ardito  condotltereJ'  On  Friday,  September  7th, 
the  same  paper,  now  called  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Naples," 
published  a  proclamation  of  Garibaldi  from  Salerno,  and  a 
letter  from  Liborio  Romano,  "to  the  most  invincible  Dictator." 
Two  days  earlier  Romano  had  signed,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  Francis  II,  the  proclamation  of  his  Sovereign. 
The  method  by  which  a  semblance  of  authority  was  conveyed  to 
Garibaldi  was  not  a  little  curious. 

Liborio  Romano  and  a  few  others  announced  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  Provisional  Government  "  on  the 
invitation  of  General  Garibaldi,' and  by  virtue  of  this  'invitation,' 
they  declared  Garibaldi  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This 
farcical  proceeding,  without  a  shadow  of  legal  force  or  popular 
election,  served  its  purpose,  in  that  Romano,  the  Minister  of  the 
King,  was  able  to  welcome  Garibaldi  with  a  show  of  con- 
stituted authority. 

This  authority  Garibaldi  immediately  dispelled,  and  himself 
appointed  a  Ministry.  On  the  8th,  9th,  and  loth,  decrees 
appeared  nominating  Ministers.  These  Garibaldi  chose  from 
the  moderate  men,  those  favourable  to  the  "  Comiiato  Unitano;' 
or  Cavourian  party,  although  it  was  no  secret  that  the  ''  Parti  to 
d'Azwnc,''  with  Crispi,  Bertani,  and  Depretis,  if  not  Mazzini 
himself,  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Dictator.  This  party 
began    to    talk    openly   of    marching    to    Rome.       Garibaldi    an- 
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Tjounced  to  the  Neapolitans  publicly,  that  he  intended  to 
proclaim  annexation  from  the  top  of  the  Quirinal.  On  the 
nth,  Garibaldi  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  the  Sicilians. 

Garibaldi's  arrival  in  semi-privacy  in  a  city  of  400^000  people, 
Avas  received  almost  without  notice.     When  the  King  had  left, 
the  self-constituted  authorities  telegraphed  to  Garibaldi  at  Salerno, 
asking    when    he    would    receive    deputations.       The    reply    was 
**  Immediately  ";  so  the  ceremony  was  gone  through  in  the  early 
morning  of  the   7th,  and   Garibaldi    announced    that  he  would 
start  "  at  once ''  for  Naples.     Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  who  came  out 
from    England    on    purpose    to    see    everything,   and    arrived    at 
Naples  two  days  before  the  King  left,  went  to  Salerno  to  meet 
<^aribaldi,  and  travelled  with  him  in  the  crowded  train  to  Naples. 
They  started  at   9-30,   driving   to  Vietri,   and   thence    by   train, 
receiving    demonstrations    at    Nocera,    Torre    Annunziata,    and 
Portici.     With  Garibaldi  was  General  de  Suget,  of  the  National 
Guard.     At  Naples,  Romano  met  Garibaldi,  and  made  a  speech, 
and  they  drove  slowly  through  the  streets  to  the  Forestia,  passing 
the   Castel   del   Carmine,   where    the   Royal    troops    in    garrison 
looked  on  unmoved,  although   cursed  by   some  of  the   crowd. 
Behind  Garibaldi  walked  one  of  his  trustiest  followers,  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  Forestia,  Garibaldi  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  You  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  this  day,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch,  not  only  for  you  but  for  all  Italy, 
of  which  Naples  forms  the  fairest  portion.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  day  and  a  holy,  that  on  which  a  people  passes  from  the 
yoke  of  servitude  to  the  rank  of  a  free  nation.  I  thank  you  for 
this  welcome,  not  only  for  myself  individually,  but  in  the  name 
of  all  Italy,  which  your  aid  will  render  free  and  united." 
Mr.  Clark  records  that  Garibaldi  spoke  the  words  ^'Italia  intiera'' 
with  meaning,  and  they  seemed  to  be  appreciated.  The  General 
next  repaired  to  the  Cathedral,  and  then  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  Palazzo  Angri,  the  crowd  cheering  outside. 

The  lurid  scene  at  night  in  the  Via  del  Toledo  is  vividly 
described  by  Mr.  Clark.  Flags  and  daggers,  cries  of  "  Viva 
GaribaldV  and  ''Ufia"  until  the  ruffians  could  shout  no  lono-er 
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•a  priest  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  banner  in  the  other, 
with  frantic  gestures  and  wild  looks,  rushing  into  a  cceffe^  frantic 
speeches  by  a  lady  to  the  crowd,  such  was  the  fitting  end  of 
this  "  glorious "  day.  These  "  diversions "  were  repeated,  says 
Mr.  Clark,  on  the  following  day,  when  an  unfortunate  man  who 
would  not  cry  with  the  rabble  was  butchered  on  the  spot,  and 
•on  Sunday,  the  next  day,  things  were  worse.  The  General, 
on  the  9th,  entered  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo,  and  visited  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  Castell'  dell'  Uovo,  and  the  Castello  Nuovo. 
Declaring  himself  an  adherent  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Cavour,  Garibaldi  wrote  presently  to  a 
friend  that  "he  would  never  offer  his  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
humiliated  the  national  dignity  and  sold  Italian  provinces."* 
The  King's  army  now  awaited  Garibaldi  on  the  Volturno,  but 
Oaribaldi  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat  it  without  Piedmontese 
assistance.  King  Francis  having  caused  Naples  to  be  evacuated, 
had  some  70,000  men  centred  at  Capua  and  Gaeta.  Garibaldi, 
who  would  not  hear  of  annexation  to  Piedmont,  appointed 
Pallavicini  Pro-Dictator  of  Naples.  The  King  gone,  and 
Garibaldi  there  in  his  stead,  Naples  was  given  over  to  anarchy 
for  more  than  two  days.  To  quote  from  Captain  Forbes,  a 
most  friendly  critic  of  the  new  order  of  things,  it  was  "  a 
masquerade,  it  could  not  be  called  enthusiasm."  For  two  days 
after  the  "Dictator"  arrived,  "frenzy,  bordering  on  madness," 
reigned  supreme,  there  were  "  numerous  assassinations,"  it  was  a 
case  of  saying  "w«^,"  or  receiving  a  dagger,  bands  of  ruffians  in 
red  shirts  forced  people  to  orgies,  until  at  last  things  were  so 
bad  on  Sunday  that  a  proclamation  was^issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Police,  "  requesting,"  says  Captain  Forbes,  "  the  unwashed  to 
reserve  their  energies  for  Venetia."  Some  order  was  at  length 
restored  by  the  arrival  of  the  more  regular  Garibaldian  troops, 
and  the  landing  of  500  bersagliere  by  Persano. 

On  September  8th,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Garibaldi  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Piedigrotta,  as  was  the  custom 
for  the  Sovereign  of  Naples   on   that  day,  once  again   showing 

*  Kossuth  advised  Garibaldi,  shortly  after  this  incident,  to  cease  opposition  to 
Cavour, 
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a  reverence  for  religious  observances  when  they  happened  to- 
serve  his  political  ends.  Most  of  the  Royal  officials  had  now 
either  fled  or  gone  into  hiding.  One  man,  braver  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  shout  "  Viva  Frmicesco  II,''  and  was  shot  dead  by 
a  customs  guard.  The  Royal  troops  evacuated  the  Castel' 
Nuovo  on  the  9th,  in  good  order.  Mr.  Clark  noted  their  well 
armed  and  clothed,  and  evidently  well  fed,  appearance,  in 
contrast  to  the  troops  of  Garibaldi. 

On  the  loth,  Garibaldi  visited  Admiral  Mundy  on  the  Hannibal,. 
and  met  Mr.  Elliot.  The  general  said  that  he  intended  pushing 
on  to  Rome,  and  offering  the  crown  of  united  Italy  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  that  he  should  have  to  liberate  Venice  also. 
Of  Napoleon  III  he  spoke  with  contempt  and  defiance.  Mr. 
Elliot  tried  to  persuade  Garibaldi  to  put  off  Rome  and  Venice. 
But  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  had  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting this  programme  of  Garibaldi's  at  present.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  quite  resolute  in  forbidding  any  further  violations 
of  the  stipulations  of  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  whilst  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  Italy  get  Venice  peaceably,  and  so  the  King  found 
his  resolve  to  check  a  Garibaldian  attempt  on  Rome  and  Venice 
strengthened  from  an  august  quarter.  On  September  nth, 
the  Sardinian  fleet  left  Naples  to  combine  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Marches  and  Umbria,  now  resolved  upon  by  the  Piedmontese 
Government. 

The  stirring  of  the  south  had  now  developed  into  a  Pied- 
montese invasion,  for  on  September  nth,  the  troops  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  crossed  the  Papal  frontier  to  attack  the  Pope, 
and  then  proceeded  to  do  the  same  with  the  King  ot  Naples. 
But  before  we  pass  on  to  the  story  of  the  Piedmontese  invasions,, 
let  us  briefly  reconsider  the  state  of  affairs  with  Garibaldi  in 
the  seat  of  government  at  Naples,  with  a  view  of  determining 
to  some  extent  the  responsibilities  for  this  extraordinary  situation. 

All  will  agree  as  to  the  daring  bravery  and  unflinching 
optimism  of  the  expedition,  whether  we  view  it  in  the  light 
of  a  pure  and  noble  enterprise,  or  of  an  unmitigated  and 
sanguinary  crime. 

The  expedition  of  the  Thousand  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing^ 
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facts  in  modern  history.  Hazardous,  not  to  say  foolhardy,  in 
the  extreme,  its  success  was  as  complete  as  it  was  surprising. 
Garibaldi  himself  hesitated  lony:  at  the  Villa  Spinola,  so  long 
that  he  was  all  but  accused  of  cowardice,  even  Bixio  adding 
his  expostulations  to  those  of  La  Masa  and  Crispi.  Yet,  in 
the  words  of  Garibaldi  himself,  it  was  "folly  to  go.''  The  news 
from  Sicily  was  discouraging.  Cavour,  who,  when  interviewed 
by  Sirtori  the  day  before,  had  said,  "well  and  good,"  now  sent 
agents  to  Garibaldi  to  dissuade  him  from  the  risk,  with  the 
warning  that  he  would  perish,  like  Murat  and  Pisacane  before 
him.  Moreover,  his  arms  were  most  inadequate,  for  the  rifles 
from  the  "  Million  Rifles  Fund "  at  Milan  were  refused  him  by 
d'Azeglio,  and  he  had  only  the  "old  iron "  sent  by  La  Farina 
with  the  sanction  of  Cavour.  At  last,  in  desperation,  Crispi 
produced  encouraging  news  from  the  south,  which  he  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  manufactured,  but  Garibaldi  said  at 
once,  "We  will  go,"  and  Sirtori  alone  objected.  The  ex- 
Republican  and  priest  was,  however,  while  predicting  failure,  too 
courageous  to  stay  behind,  and  was  thrice  wounded  during  the 
desperate  enterprise.  The  policy  of  Cavour  at  this  critical  epoch 
was  of  necessity  so  tortuous,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how 
far  the  Garibaldians  were  able  to  count  on  his  support. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  already  committed  himself  to  active 
approval  of  an  insurrection  in  Sicily  when,  on  April  15th,  Victor 
Emmanuel  wrote  at  his  side  in  Florence  a  remarkable  letter  to 
his  "dear  cousin,"  King  Francis  IL  "We  have  reached,"  said 
Victor  Emmanuel,  "a  time  in  which  Italy  can  be  divided  into 
two  powerful  States  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  which,  if 
they  adopt  the  same  national  policy,  may  uphold  the  great  idea 
of  our  times — national  independence.  But  in  order  to  realise 
this  conception,  it  is,  I  think,  necessary  that  your  Majesty 
abandon  the  course  you  have  held  hitherto.  The  principle  of 
dualism,  if  it  is  well  established  and  honestly  pursued,  can 
still  be  accepted  by  Italians.  But  if  you  allow  some  months 
to  pass  without  attending  to  my  friendly  suggestion,  your 
Majesty  will  perhaps  experience  the  bitterness  of  the  terrible 
words — too  late''  In  this  threat,  under  cover  of  friendliness, 
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the  hand  of  Cavour  is  plain.  Victor  Emmanuel  before  leaving 
Turin  had  received  Garibaldi  and  his  plans  with  sympathy, 
and  his  Government  had  simply  put  off  the  emissaries  of  King 
Francis,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  European  Courts.  Cavour 
on  April  21st  sailed  with  Persano  from  Spezia  for  Genoa,  where 
he  met  Sirtori,  and  heard  all  the  plans  of  the  Garibaldini.  The 
Prime  Minister  did,  indeed,  impose  an  absolute  veto — dis- 
regarded, as  we  have  seen — on  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States.  "The  Government  will  oppose  it  by  every  means  in 
its  power"  were  his  words  to  Sirtori.  But  of  the  Sicilian  plan 
he  said  :  "  Begin  at  the  south,  to  come  up  again  by  the  north. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  undertakings  of  that  kind,  however 
bold  they  may  be,  Count  Cavour  will  be  second  to  none.'^ 
Yet  when,  on  April  30th,  Cavour  learnt  that  Garibaldi  was 
really  going,  he  had  become  doubtful  again,  and  rushed  off  to 
Bologna  to  see  the  King.  The  meeting  between  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  Minister  took  place  at  San  Michele  in 
Bosco,  when  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  expedition  start,  and  face 
the  consequences.  Farini  gave  Bertani  to  understand,  a  few 
days  later,  that  the  Government  approved  of  the  expedition,  if 
no  attack  was  made  on  the  Papal  territory.  The  opportunist 
had  at  last  resolved,  encouraged,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  by  the 
King  himself,  to  take  the  risk. 

A  few  days  earlier,  whilst  assisting  Garibaldi's  preparations,  he 
told  Farini  that  he  had  found  in  Genoa  "  spirits  much  disturbed 
by  the  conduct  of  Garibaldi,  round  whom  the  followers  of  Mazzini 
are  rallying  and  beginning  to  raise  their  heads.  The  unrest  is 
increased  by  the  attitude  of  the  more  advanced  party  (not 
Mazzinian),  which  openly  displays  the  banner  of  opposition  to 
the  Government,  taking  for  its  basis  of  operation  the  questions 
of  Nice  and  of  Sicily.''  The  day  before  this  letter  was  written, 
Cavour  had  seen  and  encouraged  Sirtori,  and  at  the  same 
time  recorded  his  own  acts  as  follows:  "  0«  veut  pousser  le 
gouvernment  a  sicourir  la  Sicile^  ct  on  prepare  des  expeditions 
d'armes  et  de  munitions.  Je  soupfonne  le  Roi  de  favoriser 
imprudemment  ces  projets.  J^ai  don7ii  Vordre  de  surveiller  et 
d^ernpecher^  sHl  est  possible^  ces  tentative s  disesperies.'^ 
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The  fact  is  that  Cavour  had  his  doubts,  and  grave  doubts 
too,  as  well  as  his  now  habitual  insincerities,  and  he  hesitated 
to  place  his  stake.  If  Garibaldi  was  in  two  minds  about  the 
expedition,  Cavour  had  at  least  an  equal  right  to  second 
thoughts. 

A  day  earlier  still,  he  had  written  thus  to  Florence : 
*'  Garibaldi  is  still  here :  he  may  go  either  to  Sicily  or  to 
Caprera.  He  says  he  is  waiting  for  the  King's  orders.  The 
presence  of  Trecchi  in  his  Majesty's  suite  gives  weight  to  the 
assertions  of  Garibaldi.  ,  .  .  Certainly  this  is  not  the  way  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  French  from  Rome.  Say  so  to 
the  King."  It  was  not  very  surprising  if  Garibaldi  had  doubts 
of  Cavour.  Yet  on  May  31st,  Cavour  could  write  to  the 
Commander  d'Aste  at  Palermo,  as  follows :  "  Follow  up  the 
overtures  of  the  Neapolitan  Commander  Vacca.  Assure  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  that  the  Neapolitan  officers 
who  embrace  the  national  cause  will  preserve  their  rank,  and 
have  a  brilliant  career  assured  them.  A  pronunciamenio  by 
the  Neapolitan  fleet  would  make  the  complete  triumph  of  our 
cause  certain."  During  the  bombardment  d'Aste  had  refused 
to  supply  Garibaldi  with  ammunition,  as  Captain  Palmer  of  the 
American  navy  did  when  asked  by  Garibaldi  for  powder  on 
board  the  Hannibal.  Yet  a  Piedmontese  warship  was  allowed 
to  escort  Medici  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  with  reinforcements 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  on  the  19th  the  Prime  Minister 
was  able  to  write  to  La  Farina  at  Palermo  with  unblushing 
directness.  "  Persano  will  give  you,"  he  said,  "all  the  aid  he 
-can,  without  compromising  our  banner.  It  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  Garibaldi  could  pass  into  Calabria.  Here  things  do 
not  go  badly.  The  diplomatists  do  not  molest  us  too  much. 
Russia  made  a  fearful  hubbub,  Prussia  less.  The  Parliament 
has  much  sense.  I  await  your  letters  with  impatience.''  The 
later  intrigues  and  fears  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  revealed  in 
his  relations  with  Persano  and  Villamarina  at  Naples,  we  have 
already  noted  in  the  development  of  the  situation. 

What  Massimo  d'Azeglio  thought  of  the  double-faced  policy 
of   Cavour    at    this    time,    we    know    from    a   letter    written    by 
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d'Azeglio  when  he  refused  to  hand  over  the  rifles  at  Milan  r 
"  Quant  a  moi,  co?nme  fat  une  reputation  (Thonnete  homme  a 
co7iserver^  je  fai^  a  Milan  ma  politique  '  h  moi '  ,•  fai  refusi  les 
fusils  a  Garibaldi  .  .  .  et  fai  notifii  aux  '  Italianissimi '  que^  selon 
man  opinion^  on  pouvait  declarer  la  guerre  a  Naples,  mais  non 
pas  y  avoir  un  r^presentant  et  envoy er  les  fusils  aux  Siciliens.'"^ 
A  sufficiently  strong  indictment  by  imphcation,  more  serious 
than  all  the  abuse  Qf  an  opponent,  albeit  deserved,  was  this 
expression  of  opinion  from  so  distinguished  a  leader  of  the 
risorgimento,  so  honourable  a  statesman,  as  the  Marchese 
Massimo  d'Azeglio. 

The  Palmerston-Russell  foreign  policy  of  England  during  the 
stirring  of  the  South  was  only  passably  "  correct,"  and  Garibaldi 
was  corresponding!)'  grateful.  England  did  indeed  unite  with 
France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  urging  the  Government  to  accede 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador  at  Turin,  but 
Lord  John  Russell  refused  to  join  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
stopping  Garibaldi  from  crossing  to  the  mainland.  The  English 
Minister's  despatch  was  characterised  by  Vitzthum  as  "unique 
\\\  the  annals  ol  diplomacy,"  whilst  Garibaldi  expressed  his 
thanks  for  it  to  Admiral  Mundy.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
John  Russell  had  the  prudence  to  apply  strong  pressure  at 
Turin  to  prevent  Cavour  from  allowing  any  attack  on  Venice. 
When  King  Francis  renewed  his  promises  in  June  for  a  liberal 
constitution  in  Naples,  and  a  separate  Government  for  Sicily, 
under  one  of  the  Princes,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  M.  de  Martino  urgently  pressed  the  idea  at  Paris,  Cavour, 
now  that  Garibaldi  was  triumphant  in  Sicily,  asked  the  Emperor 
to  act  as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  Duchies  and  the  Romagna. 
Cavour  suggested  to  Thouvenel,  through  Nigra,  that  France 
should  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  Sicilian  affairs,  on  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  as  propounded  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  In  four  months  Garibaldi  had  overrun  vSicily,  and 
brought  about  the  triumph  of  revolution  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Italian  dominions  of  King  Francis  II.  The  guerilla  chieftain 
was  governing,  or  directing  what  passed  for  government,  at 
Naples   itself,  and   harassing   the   powerful    armie.'--   of   the   King 
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on  the  Volturno,  and  although  his  popularity  was  now  rapidly 
on  the  wane,  the  thing  was  done.  Diplomacy  had  been 
powerless  to  intervene  with  effect,  revolution  had  set  its  heel 
on  the  land,  and  legitimate  authority  had  almost  ceased  to 
impose  its  will.  The  Piedmontese  Government  stood  convicted, 
indeed,  of  grave  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  was 
becoming  the  subject  of  wellnigh  universal  mistrust,  yet  no 
check  was  placed  upon  its  designs,  or  on  those  of  the  revolution 
it  fostered,  still  less  was  there  any  attempt  at  salutary  correction. 
To  this  extent,  then,  were  the  Powers  involved,  and  their 
inaction  told  against  themselves,  as  King  Francis  did  not  fail 
shortly  to  indicate.  It  must  be  admitted  that  England,  under 
the  unwise  if  chivalrous  direction  of  Palmerston  and  Russell, 
was  the  chief  offender,  indeed,  she  was  the  only  active  sympathiser 
with  sedition  and  crime ;  and  while  other  Governments  were  not 
innocent  of  a  somewhat  careless  indulgence,  the  ruler  who  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  of  this  drama  came  out  with  the 
cleanest  hands  was  without  doubt  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE    PIEDMONTESE   INVASIONS, 


"  Soldiers,  )  ou  enter  the  Marches  and  Umbria  to  re-estabUsh 
civil  order  in  the  desolated  towns,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants 
liberty  to  express  their  own  wishes.  You  have  not  to  contend 
with  powerful  armies,  but  to  deliver  unfortunate  Italian  pro- 
vinces from  bands  of  foreign  adventurers.  You  are  not  going 
to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  me  and  to  Italy,  but  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  of  popular  vengeance  against  misrule.  By  your 
example  you  will  teach  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  Christian 
toleration  to  him  who  foolishly  compares  Islamism  to  love 
for  the  Italian  fatherland.  At  peace  with  all  the  Great 
Powers,  and  holding  myself  aloof  from  any  provocation, 
I  intend  to  deliver  Central  Italy  of  one  continual  source  of 
trouble  and  discord.  I  wish  to  respect  the  seat  of  the  head 
of  the  Church,  to  whom  I  am  ever  ready  to  give,  in  agreement 
with  the  allied  and  friendly  Powers,  all  those  guarantees  of 
independence  and  security  which  his  misguided  advisers  have 
in  vain  hoped  to  obtain  for  him  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
wicked  seel  which  conspires  against  my  authority,  and  against 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.  Soldiers  !  I  am  accused  of  ambition. 
Yes,  I  have  an  ambition  ;  and  it  is  to  restore  the  principles  of 
moral  order  in  Italy,  and  to  save  Europe  from  the  continual 
dangers  of  revolution  and  war."  So  ran  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  his  army,  ordered  to  invade  the  Papal 
States  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  It  has  a  noble  sound. 
To  "teach  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  Christian  toleration "  is 
a  beautiful  thing,  and  General  Cialdini  was  indeed  to  give  ample 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  forgiveness  of  murder ;"  to 
restore  the  principles  of  moral  order"  and  ''save  Europe  from 
revolution  and  war  "was  a  fine  ideal,  but  to  send  a  butchermg 
army  over  a  neighbour's  frontier,  coquetting  with  the  revolution 
the  while,  was  hardly  the  way  to  realise  it.  But  before  we  pro- 
ceed with   the  narrative  of  the   invasion,  let   us  see  the  causes 
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which  led  to  this  astounding  development  of  the  situation. 
Pius  IX  had  not  unnaturally  been  uneasy  ever  since  the 
Romagnas  had  been  torn  from  him  in  consequence  of  the 
general  upheaval  at  the  time  of  the  war.  The  Pope  had  been 
taught  forcibly  enough  to  put  no  "  trust  in  princes,"  not 
excepting  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  his  "faith  of  a  Catholic"  and 
"devotion  of  a  son,"  and  under  Mgr.  de  M^rode,  the  Minister 
of  War,  the  Papal  army  was  being  made  anew. 

By  March  ist,  the  pontifical  army,  reinforced  by  some  ii,ooo 
volunteers  from  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Ireland,  and  Bavaria, 
reached  a  total  of  nearly  25,000  men.  The  regulars  were  Swiss 
and  Italians.  On  March  6th,  Gramont  wrote  to  Thouvenel  : 
"For  some  days  past  the  Pope  has  seemed  much  agitated;  he 
talks  a  great  deal,  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  to  everybody." 
On  the  loth,  Gramont  wrote  again  to  the  Minister,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Pope  should  defend  Rome  with  the 
pontifical  army,  and  Francis  II  the  rest  of  the  Papal  States 
with  the  Neapolitan  army.  This  would  fulfil  the  Emperor's 
promises  to  Italy  and  his  engagements  with  England.  King 
Francis  would  not,  however,  entertain  the  idea,  fearing  Victor 
Emmanuel  might  corrupt  his  troops  !  To  this  plan  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  gave  his  adhesion  on  March  i6th,  and  King  Victor 
limmanuel  on  the  24th,  and  King  Francis  was  ready  to  consent 
on  the  26th,  backed  by  De  Martino,  but  the  rest  of  the  Ministers, 
under  Caraffa,  were  opposed  to  it,  and  also,  strangely  enough, 
the  Sardinian  and  English  Ambassadors ;  so  the  matter  was 
postponed.  Nevertheless,  M.  Thouvenel  and  the  Due  de 
Gramont  did  not  cease  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  recall 
of  the  French  troops.  On  April  15th,  Count  Rechberg  intimated 
to  Moustier  that  Austria  would  enter  with  pleasure  into  the 
views  of  France  on  the  Roman  question  if  the  Romagna  was 
not  discussed.  Austria,  as  ever,  proved  a  broken  reed  to  the 
Court  of  Rome.  On  April  21st,  the  Due  de  Gramont  wrote 
to  Thouvenel  as  follows  :  ""  D^aprh  les  impressions  que  m^a  laiss'e 
mon  efttretien  avec  le  Cardi?tal  Antondli  sur  la  retraile  de  noire 
arniee  d^ occupation^  je  crois  gii^on  la  disire  autant  a  Rome  qu^a 
Faris^  pourvu  qu'on  ne  soil  pas  pris  au  depounmy     Writing  on 
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the  29th,  Thouvenel  assured  Gramont  that  the  Emperor  had 
"  le  plus  vif  disire  de  retirer  ses  troupes  de  Rome,  et  tout  ce  que 
voiiS  ferez  pour  hater  ce  residtat  sera  approuvi,''  and  on  May  ist 
the  Minister  was  able  to  give  the  Emperor's  general  approbation 
of  a  scheme  submitted  by  Gramont  on  April  24th.  On  May  7th, 
the  Due  de  Gramont  submitted  to  Paris  the  scheme  as  accepted 
by  the  Pope,  as  follows  :  "  i"  Dipart  immediat  du  bataillon  de 
Chasseurs;  2°  Au  /j  juin,  dipart  d'un  rigiment ;  3°  Dans  le 
courant  de  juillei,  dipart  du  reste  de  Varmie  pour  Civiia  Vecchia  : 
4°  Dans  le  courant  d'aoHi,  depart  giniral  pour  la  France.  Tout 
termini  le  1"'  septembre"  To  this  M.  Thouvenel  repHed  the 
next  day  that  the  Emperor  approved  the  first  three  articles,  and 
as  to  the  fourth,  he  did  not  wish  to  promise  to  delay  the  troops 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  The  arrangement  was  concluded  on  the  12th 
by  Gramont  in  haste,  for  the  Vatican  was  beginning  to  hesitate ; 
but  all  the  labour  was  in  vain,  for  with  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala  the  previous  day,  began  'the  stirring  of  the  South,' 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  could  be  thought  of  no  longer. 
With  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  advisers,  in  encouraging  the 
revolution,  must  rest  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
French  army  in  Rome  in  i860.  On  April  3rd,  Gramont 
informed  Thouvenel  of  the  appointment  of  General  de  La- 
moriciere,  the  French  conqueror  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  one  of 
those  who  had  refused  to  rally  to  the  Empire,  to  the  position 
of  '  generalissimo '  of  the  Pope's  army.  Lamoriciere  undertook 
never  to  serve  against  France,  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  applied 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  necessary  authorisation. 
Gramont  was  afraid  that  de  Goyon,  whom  he  disliked,  would 
honour  Lamoriciere  too  soon,  and  wrote  again  to  Thouvenel 
on  April  7th.  Persigny  was  antagonistic  to  Lamoriciere  on 
account  of  the  general's  "hatred  for  the  Emperor,  '  but  thought 
it  might  be  useful  if  Lamoriciere  defended  Rome,  and  the 
French  troops  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  hoping  thus  to  prevent 
the  union  of  Italy.  The  new  'generalissimo,'  who  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  Papal  Minister  of  War,  the  Belgian  Mgr. 
de  M^rode,  arrived  in  Rome  on  April  2nd.  The  Emperor  of 
tlie    French     duly    granted    the    authorisation    to    serve,    and 
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Lamoriciere  maintained  a  perfectly  "correct"  attitude  towards 
the  French.  Persigny,  about  this  time,  remarked  somewhat 
significantly  to  the  Emperor  that  "to  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
the  pontifical  army  by  force  of  arms  would  be  to  outstep  the 
boundaries  of  prudence,  and  give  an  appearance  of  weakness 
and  duplicity  to  our  policy,  which  nothing  could  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  Catholic  Europe." 

On  April  9th,  Lamoriciere  issued  the  following  proclamation 
in  Rome:  "Soldiers,  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX,  having  deigned 
to  summon  me  to  the  defence  of  his  disregarded  and  menaced 
rights,  I  have  not  hesitated  once  more  to  take  up  my  sword. 
At  the  sound  of  that  venerable  voice,  which  has  already  made 
known  from  the  summit  of  the  Vatican  the  dangers  which 
surround  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Catholicity  has  been 
stirred,  and  this  movement  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The    revolution    to-day    threatens    Europe    as 

Islamism  did  of  old,  and  now,  as  then,  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
is  that  of  civilisation  and  liberty  throughout  the  world."  The 
•chief  of  the  staff  was  the  Marquis  of  Pimodan.  He  arrived 
in  Rome  on  April  4th,  and  was  appointed  colonel,  &c.,  on  the 
15  th. 

On  April  14th,  Gramont  communicated  to  the  French 
'Government  Cardinal  Antonelli's  replies  to  the  proposals  that 
the  Roman  question  should  be  referred  to  a  Congress  of 
Catholic  Powers,  the  Romagnas  not  being  discussed,  and  these 
Powers  on  certain  conditions  guaranteeing  the  rest  of  the  States, 
and  paying  an  annual  subvention  to  the  papal  army.  The 
Cardinal's  answer  was  in  substance  as  follows  : — The  Holy  See 
would  never  give  adhesion  to  the  protocol  with  a  reserve  as 
to  the  Romagnas,  for  that  would  be  a  concession  to  a  fait 
accompli.  If  the  Catholic  Powers  met,  the  Romagnas  should 
be  the  first  question  discussed ;  but  if  the  Powers  did  not 
•  agree,  the  Holy  See  could  not  treat  with  them.  The  Catholic 
Powers  should  not  fear  the  displeasure  of  Piedmont ;  the 
spoiler  would  give  up  the  victim  if  their  will  was  decided. 
The  reforms  settled  in  principle  would  be  promulgated  when 
Piedmont   gave    up    the    provinces.     The    Holy  See   would    not 
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accept  a  guarantee  for  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  or  accept  the 
subsidy  unless  in  the  form  of  the  canonical  dues  formerly 
levied.  As  to  the  troops  other  than  French  or  Austrian,  the 
Holy  See  preferred  to  levy  its  own,  but  would  accept  with 
gratitude  facihties  for  this  from  the  various  Governments. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lord  John  Russell  began  to 
exhibit  an  awkward  sympathy  towards  the  revolution.  Queen 
Victoria,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  deal  drastically  with  a 
despatch  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  April  25th  to  Turin. 
Writing  to  Russell  on  the  30th,  the  Queen  pointed  out  that 
the  main  argument  was  omitted  in  the  despatch,  namely*' that 
the  attempts,  such  as  Sardinia  is  suspected  to  contemplate,  are 
morally  bad  and  reprehensible  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
politically  inexpedient.  The  Queen  wishes  to  place  it  on 
record  that  we  do  attach  importance  to  public  justice  and 
morality.''  To  this  very  proper  rebuke  Lord  John  Russell  had 
the  effrontery  to  reply  that  he  did  not  agree  that  there  was 
"  an)'  moral  wrong  in  assisting  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,"  and  quoted  the  precedent  of  William  IIL 
The  Queen  refuted  his  argument  conclusively  in  her  reply  on 
this  same  day,  but  the  unrepentant  Minister  still  maintained 
that  there  was  no  wrong  in  giving  aid  to  the  insurrection  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Lord  John  had  already  sent  off  the  despatch, 
so  it  had  to  be  stopped,  and  amended  by  telegraph.  It  was 
after  this  incident,  and  the  protests  of  the  other  Powers,  that 
Cavour  issued  the  disclaimer  of  the  Garibaldian  expedition  to 
Sicily. 

King  Jer6me,  the  last  surviving  brother  of  Napoleon  I, 
and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III,  died  at  Villegenis,  near  Paris,  on 
June  1 8th,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Palais  Royal,  was 
buried  in  the  InvaHdes,  on  July  3rd,  with  much  pomp. 

On  August  I  St,  1,500  Piedmontese  volunteers  appeared  at 
San  Stefano,  in  Papal  territory,  with  intent  to  march  on  Corneto, 
so  General  de  Goyon  ordered  the  Commandant  of  the  Chasseurs 
at  Civita  Vecchia  to  protect  Corneto. 

On  August  23rd,  the  Emperor  Napol<6on  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  left   Paris  for   Dijon,   where,    in  the   Cathedral,   Bishop 
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Pinet  addressed  the  Sovereign  in  the  following  terms:  "Heaven 
grant,  Sire,  that  your  faithful  piety  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
banish  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  the  raging  waves  which 
threaten  it,  and  to  guarantee  to  our  chief,  to  our  Father  in  the 
Faith,  the  sacred  principality  which  twelve  centuries  have  given 
him.  This  is  your  Majesty's  wish,  we  know,  and  it  is  also  ours. 
God,  to  whom  we  are  about  to  pray,  will,  I  hope,  grant  to  you. 
Sire,  this  new  and  very  great  glory,  and  to  us  this  immense 
consolation  .  "  The  Emperor  replied  by  "a  few  words  of 
thanks,''  according  to  the  Moniteur,  but  in  his  speech  to  the 
civic  authorities  he  said  :  ''  Nothing  will  make  me  deviate  from 
the  path  of  moderation  and  justice  which  I  have  followed,  and 
which  maintains  France  on  the  height  of  grandeur  and  prosperity 
that  Providence  has  assigned  her  in  the  world." 

In  the  letter  of  July  25th  to  Persigny,  in  London,  already 
referred  to,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  :  "I  desire  that  Italy 
should  obtain  peace,  no  matter  how,  but  without  foreign 
intervention,  and  that  my  troops  should  be  able  to  quit  Rome 
without  compromising  the  security  of  the  Pope." 

Meanwhile  Cavour  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act,  and 
act  at  once.  The  useful  old  pretext  of  invading  the  Papal 
States  because  the  Holy  Father  was  too  weak  to  restore 
order  himself  when  the  intending  invaders  had  themselves  got 
up  a  small  insurrection  in  his  territory,  would  no  longer  hold 
water,  for  the  papal  army  was  now  sufficient  for  its  own 
purposes.  It  was  also  clear  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
successful  insurrection,  so  Cavour  had  to  invent  a  new  excuse. 
Formerly  the  Pope  was  too  weak,  so  Piedmont  must  help  to 
keep  order  in  his  states;  now  he  was  so  strong  as  to  be  a 
menace  to  Piedmont,  so  he  must  dismiss  the  foreigners  in  his 
army.  The  papal  army  of  15,000  men  was  a  danger  to  the 
Piedmontese  army  of   120,000. 

On  September  7th,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
despatched  an  ultimatum  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  with  the  insolent 
demand  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  "mercenaries,"  under 
pain  of  the  immediate  intervention  of  Sardinia  ''to  prevent  any 
repression     of     national     feeling."      To     this    strange    demand 
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Cardinal  Antonelli  replied  as  follows,  on  September  nth:  "We 
were  not  aware  until  to-day  that  a  government  was  forbidden  to 
have  foreign  troops  in  its  service,  especially  at  a  time  when 
several  European  States  have  them  in  their  pay.  And,  while  on 
this  point,  it  seems  to  me  opportune  to  remark  that,  thanks  to 
the  character  of  the  common  Father  of  all  the  Faithful  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  invested,  he,  less  than  any  other, 
can  be  forbidden  to  receive  amongst  his  troops  those  who 
come  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  to  offer 
their  services  to  defend  the  Holy  See  and  the  States  of  the 
Church.  .  ."  "Your  Excellency  concludes  his  ignoble  (^/>- 
gustosa)  communication  by  requesting  me,  in  the  name  of  his 
Sovereign,  to  order  at  once  the  disarmament  and  dismissal  of 
the  troops  in  question  ;  and  this  request  is  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  threat  announcing  that  in  the  contrary  case.  Piedmont 
will  arrest  their  action  by  means  of  the  royal  troops.  Here  a 
sort  of  intimation  makes  itself  manifest,  which  I  most  willingly 
abstain  from  qualifying.  The  Holy  See  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  repel  it  with  indignation,  for  it  knows  itself  strong  in  its 
legitimate  right,  and  appeals  from  it  to  the  law  of  nations,  under 
whose  aegis  Europe  has  lived  until  to-day,  no  matter  to  what 
unprovoked  outrages  it  may  be  exposed  in  consequence,  and 
against  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  protest  strongly  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  See."  But  Cavour  was  not  going  to  leave  time  for 
argument  from  any  quarter.  On  this  very  same  day  the  army 
received  orders  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  the  proclamation 
appeared  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  The  pre- 
vious day  Captain  Farini,  aide-de-camp  to  Fanti,  the  Minister  of 
War,  had  called  on  Lamorici^re  at  Spoleto  with  a  letter  from 
Fanti  stating  that,  by  order  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  papal 
territory  would  be  invaded  by  the  Piedmontese  if  any  popular 
feeling  was  suppressed  or  the  army  withdrawn  from  disaffected 
districts.*  On  September  8th,  a  small  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  Papal  territory,  caused  by  the  Garibaldian  Masi  crossing  the 


In  July,  some  insurrections  had   been   reported   at    Montefellro,  Santagalla, 
and  near  Catlolica,  Lamoriciere  having  withdrawn  his  troops. 
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Tuscan  frontier.  The  Papal  arms  were  torn  down,  and  there 
was  some  skirmishing  with  the  pohce,  but  nothing  corresponding 
with  the  "great  insurrection"  announced  by  Turin  journals,  and 
it  was  soon  over.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  showed  the 
necessity  of  the  Piedmontese  abandoning  the  old  pretext  of 
entering  to  quell  disorder. 

On     September     12th,    Cavour    issued    his    circular    to    the 
Sardinian  diplomatic  agents  abroad.      In  this  circular  Garibaldi 
and   the    Neapolitan   revolution   were  commended,   but   Venetia 
was  to  be  left  alone.     The  establishment  of  an  Italian  kingdom 
would  "rob  revolutionary  passions  of  a  theatre.*'     The  invasion 
of    Umbria    and    the    Marches    was    undertaken    to    re-establish 
order,  and  leave  a  free  field  to  the  people  to  manifest  their  will. 
Rome   and    the    surrounding    territory  was    to    be    scrupulously 
respected.  This  statement  was  doubtless  influenced  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  General  Noue*  in  Rome,  on  September  ist, 
announcing  that  the  Emperor's  orders  were  to  "defend  against 
all  attacks  the  city  of   Rome,  the   Comarca,  and  the   provinces, 
of    Civitavecchia    and   Viterbo."      "The    spectacle,"   continued 
Cavour,  "of  the  unanimity  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  had 
burst   forth    throughout   the  whole   of   Italy,   would  remind  the 
Sovereign    Pontiff   that    he    had    some    years    before    been    the 
sublime    inspirer    of    the    great    national    movement."      "The 
Government  of  Pius    IX   having  refused    the   just  demands  of 
the   King  of  Piedmont,"  the  circular  went  on  to  say,   "he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  war ;   and  orders  had  been  given  to  cross  the 
frontier."      ^'  What    justice    and    reason    have    been    unable    to 
obtain,    the   revolution    has  just   accomphshed,    that    prodigious 
revolution  which  has  astonished  all   Europe  by  the  almost  pro- 
vidential manner  in  which  it  has  been  effected,  and  startled  it 
into  admiration   for  the  illustrious   soldier  whose  exploits  recall 
the    most    surpassing    things    recounted    by   poetry  or    history." 
These  brave  words  of  Cavour  covered  a  very  real  dread  of  the 
"illustrious    soldier,"  and   the  "almost  providential"  revolution,, 
as   we    shall    presently  see.       Before    daring    all,   the    Sardinian 

'^  Temporarily  in  command.     De  Goyon  had  left  on  August  6th. 
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Premier   had   felt   his  way  carefully  with   the   Emperor   of  the 

French. 

On  August  27th,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at 
Chambery  from  Dijon,  and  the  following  evening  General 
Cialdini  and  Signor  Farini  were  their  guests  at  dinner.  The 
Sardinian  Minister  of  the  Interior  sought  for  an  authorisation 
to  invade  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  bringing  with  him  a  letter 
from  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Napoleon  III.  The  King  said  that 
troubles  were  impending,  Garibaldi  must  be  held  back,  and 
the  best  way  was  to  occupy  the  provinces  by  the  royal  troops. 
The  Piedmontese  emissaries  put  their  case  well.  The  Emperor 
was  told  that  "  Garibaldi  was  going  to  force  his  way  unimpeded 
through  the  Roman  States,  stirring  up  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
would  be  totally  impossible  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Venetia, 
so  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  should, 
as  soon  as  Garibaldi  had  provoked  disturbances  in  Umbria  and 
the  Marches,  enter  to  restore  order  without  infringing  on  Papal 
authority,  give  battle  to  the  revolution,  if  necessary,  on 
Neapolitan  soil,  and  hand  over  at  once  to  a  Congress  the 
business  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy."  A  most  plausible  tale, 
but,  unfortunately,  one  with  scarcely  a  grain  of  truth,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  shall  see  more  emphatically  still.''  As  to  the  Emperor's 
answer,  we  are  in  some  doubt.  We  may  dismiss  as  apocryphal 
the  widely  repeated  ''fate presto''  story,t  although,  were  it  true,  the 
Emperor  would  not  have  been  committed  to  the  approval  of  the 
criminal  acts  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  to  the  forthcoming 
programme  of  fire  and  sword.  The  most  probable  story  is  that 
the  Emperor  committed  himself  in  no  way  by  his  reply,  telling 
the  envoys  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  acting  at  his  own  risk. J 
Of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  interfere  by 

*  *  All  these  affirmations  were  false,' observes  M.  Oliivier. 

|-  M.  Oliivier  records  that  the  Emperor  from  the  time  he  learnt  of  this 
deceit,  publicly  disavowed  it,  but  the  effect  was  produced. 

\  M.  Oliivier  says  that  the  Emperor  'lamented  that  the  tolerance  or  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Sardinian  Government  had  let  things  come  to  this  point ;  but 
on  the  '''' assurance  jormelle''''  that  it  only  intended  to  restore  order, 
without  making  an  attempt  on  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  he  did  not  oppose 
the  entry  of  Piedmontese  troops  into  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 
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force  of  arms  in  Italy  at  this  time,  we  have  abundant  proof  in 
the  instructions  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the 
proclamation  of  General  Nou6  in  Rome  seems  to  warrant  us 
in  supposing  that  it  was  tolerably  well  known  that  the  French 
troops  would  not  fight  beyond  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
Rome. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  ably 
expounded  on  August  28th  by  Count  Persigny  in  an  address 
to  the  department  of  the  Loire.  "  Before  the  inauguration  of 
the  present  Empire,"  he  said,  "two  extraordinary  questions  were 
pending,  viz.  the  question  of  the  East  and  that  of  Italy,  neither 
of  which  could  be  resolved  by  means  of  diplomacy.  Although 
the  wars  resulting  from  these  questions  could  not  be  avoided, 
they  were  carried  out  with  promptitude ;  and  the  Emperor 
succeeded  in  realising  the  object  for  which  they  were  under- 
taken       As  regards   the  war  in   Italy,  the   Italian  States 

were  delivered  from  Austrian  domination,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  war  was  thus  obtained.  Although  the  Italians  now 
jeopardise  the  independence  which  they  acquired  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  now  a  recognised 
rule  of  international  policy,  exercises  a  dominating  influence 
over  the  further  development  of  the  situation.  Concerning  the 
relations  between  England  and  France,  neither  of  these  two 
Powers  desires  to  enter  upon  such  a  terrible  struggle  as  a  war 
between  them  would  be.  The  English  nation  is  peaceful. 
Their  virtuous  Queen  and  the  eminent  men  in  power  desire  to 

maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations In 

view  of  so  many  great  results  obtained  by  France,  and  the 
lustre  which  they  throw  around  the  French  nation,  it  is  natural 
that  uneasiness  and  distrust  should  arise  in  Europe.  France 
however,  did  not  create  the  complications  in  Italy,  neither  did 
she  counsel  Austria  to  follow  the  fatal  policy  which  led  to  the 
rising  of  the  Italians,  nor  is  she  responsible  for  the  treaties 
which  Austria  concluded  with  the  Italian  Princes.  France  used 
every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  conflict.  If  the  Emperor 
kept  silence  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  reference  to  his 
promises   to  repulse  the  attacks  of  Austria  upon   Italy,  it   was 
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with    the    motive    of   leaving    the    Italians   in    ignorance    of    his- 
powerful  assistance,  which,  had  they  been  aware  of,  would  have 
spread   increased   excitement  amongst   them.     Thus   the  silence 
with  which   the   Emperor   has  been  reproached  was  disadvanta- 
geous to  himself  alone.     The  same  can  be  said  in  reference  to- 
the  cession  of  Savoy  and   Nice  to  France.     The  Italians,  after 
the   conclusion    of  the    peace    of   Villafranca,   having   acted   in 
violation  of   that  treaty  on  the  other  side  of   the   Alps,  France 
could    not   renounce    her  Alpine   frontiers,  seeing   that    a   great 
Italian  kingdom  had  been  constituted.     France   has  never  con- 
cealed   her  intentions    either  from    Sardinia    or  from    England. 
She  has  deceived  nobody.     The  Emperor  has  certainly  replaced 
France  in  her  legitimate  position  without  shaking  the  confidence- 

of   Europe If  he  has  made   war  in  Italy,  it   was   only 

because  the  other  Powers  were  not  willing  to  engage  their  own 
responsibility.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
result,  he  concluded  the  peace  desired  by  the  world." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Persigny,  speaking  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  church  at  Roane,  declared  that  the  Pope's- 
present  embarrassments  were  due  to  his  refusal  to  accede  to- 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  proposal  that  he  should  constitute 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  his  Vicar  in  Romagna,  and  should  in 
return  be  guaranteed  the  possession  of  his  remaining  provinces. 
"The  sword  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,"  said  Persigny,. 
"  disdaining  his  blasphemers,  continues  to  guard  the  august  person 
of  the  Pontiff  and  the  venerated  throne  of  the  Holy  See." 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  imperial  tour.  On 
September  5th,  at  Grenoble,  Bishop  Guionillac  addressed  the 
Emperor.  Referring  to  the  armies  of  France,  the  Bishop  said  : 
"On  the  throne  which  they  have  re-established,  they  are 
protecting  the  greatly  menaced  security  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church."  Two  days  later,  at  Avignon,  Archbishop  Debelay 
said:  "If  our  religious  convictions  are  alarmed  by  the  attacks 
made  on  the  temporal  domain  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  if  our 
hearts  are  troubled  by  the  sorrows  which  afflict  that  of 
Pius  IX,  who  may  not  hope,  when  beholding  the  same  hand 
that    protects    his    throne    in    the    eternal    city    restorino-    the 
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venerated   asylum    of  his    predecessors    in    this   our   temporary 
Rome,  that  France  and  its  Sovereign,  true  to  their  traditional 
mission,  and  nobly  jealous  of  their  purest  glory,  are  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  destined  by  Providence  to  accomplish  all  things  in 
justice  and  peace?"     The  next  day  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
arrived  at  Marseille,  and  there  came  a  message  from  Thouvenel 
enclosing  a  despatch  from  Rayneval  at  Turin.      "  The  Cabinet 
of  Turin,''  ran  the  . despatch,   "is  sending   a  note  to   Cardinal 
Antonelli  to  declare  that  if  the  Holy  See  does  not  disband  the 
foreign  troops,  the  Sardinian  army  will  enter  the  Marches  and 
Umbria  to  occupy  those  provinces.     According  to  M.  de  Cavour, 
the  Piedmontese  Government,  being  unable  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Garibaldi    either   at   Naples    or   in    the    Romagna,    ought   to 
oppose  a  barrier  against  him  near  the  Abruzzi,  and  also  prevent 
Lamoriciere's  army  from   butchering  the  insurgent  populations.'' 
M.  Thouvenel's  comment  was  :    "  The  resolution  taken  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  is  exceedingly  grave.     It  attacks  the  very 
principle  of  our  occupation  of  Rome,  and  constitutes  the  most 
flagrant  and  least  justifiable  violation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
I  beg  the   Emperor  to  reflect  that   Europe  will  not  understand 
how  so  outrageous  a  measure  can  be  taken  without  our  consent, 
and  that  our  relations  with  all  the  Continental   Powers,  Russia 
included,  will  be  seriously  affected  by  it.''      M.  Thouvenel  was 
wishful  to  come  to  Marseille  at  once,  but  the  Emperor  thought 
it  unnecessary.     The  same  day  Thouvenel  wrote  to  Gramont  of 
the  "  monstrous  news  ....  ."    "  I  have  never,  I  think,  in  my  life, 
felt    such    indignation.       Such     a    complete    violation    of    all 
righfts,  coloured  by  sophisms  so  impudent,  is  utterly  beyond  my 
comprehension.''      The  Emperor,  in  his  reply  by  telegraph  to 
Thouvenel  the  same  day,  said :  "  If  Austria  is  unjustly  attacked 
I  will  not  defend  Piedmont,  but  if  after  a  victory  Austria  violates 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca  I  will  defend  Piedmont."     The  Emperor 
said  he  wished  to  write  to  Victor  Emmanuel  as  follows  :  "  I  am 
obliged  to  acquaint  you  with  my  intentions.       If,  as  M.  Farini 
said,  your  troops  do  not  enter  the  Papal  States  until  after  an 
insurrection   and   for   the   purpose    of   restoring   order,   I    have 
nothing   to   say;   but   if  you  attack   the   States  of  the   Church 
o 
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while  my  troops  are  in  Rome,  I  shall  be  forced  to  withdraw  my 
Minister  from  Turin,  and  intervene  as  antagonist."  Thouvenel 
was  told  that  if  he  approved  of  this,  he  was  to  send  Talleyrand 
to  Nice  to  meet  the  Emperor  there,  and  take  the  letter  to 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

Napoleon    III,    possibly  still    under    the    influence    to    some 
extent  of  the  fair  words  of  the  Sardinian  envoys  at  Chambery, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  great  haste*  to  stop  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  Thouvenel  was  not  satisfied.      On  the  9th,  the 
Minister  telegraphed  to  the   Sovereign  urging   haste,   as  Victor 
Emmanuel   was   expecting   to   start   at   once   for    Florence   and 
Bologna.      Thouvenel    asked    leave    to    telegraph    that    day    to 
Turin,   "declaring   officially  in    the    Emperor's  name  to   M.  de 
Cavour   that   if  we  are  not   given  an  assurance  that   the   note 
addressed  to   Cardinal  AntonelH   will    be  followed   by  no  disa- 
greeable   consequences,   and   that   the    Sardinian  army  will   not 
attack  the   Pontifical  troops,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Turin  will  be  instantly  broken,  and  France  will  place 
itself  in  antagonism   to  a   policy  which,  in    behalf  of  its   own 
dignity,  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  the  future  of  Italy,  it  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  disavow."     M.  Thouvenel  also  said  he  was 
going  to  consult  Gramont  as  to  the  recall  of  General  de  Goyon, 
and  to  request  the  Ambassador  to  advise  the  Pope  not  to  accept 
any  fragments  of  the  Neapolitan  army  King  Francis  might  offer 
in  order  to  link  the  two  causes  together.     This  message  would 
appear  to  have  crossed  one  from  the  Emperor  announcing  that 
the  "grave  news"  had   necessitated   his   sending   the   following 
message  to  Victor  Emmanuel :  '"''Voire  Majesti sait  combienjesiiis 
devoue  d,  la  cause  de  Vindependance  italienne^  mais  je  ne  savrais 
approuver  les  tnoyens  qu'on  emploie  aujourd^hui  pour  y  parvenir, 
car  ces  ?noyens  vont  contre  le  but_  qu'on  se  propose.     S'z7  est  vrai  que., 
sans  raison  legitime,  les  troupes  de  Voire  Majesty  entrent  dans  les 
Etats  du  Pape,je  serais  forc^  de  my  opposer,  Je  donne  aujourd^hui 

*  The  Emperor,  in  spite  of  his  abundant  personal  energy  and  singularly 
fertile  brain,  was  liable,  even  at  the  most  strenuous  times,  to  exhibit  a 
contemplativeness  which  might  be  mistaken  for  lethargy. 
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meme  Vordre  d^augmenter  la  garnison  de  Rome.     M.  Farini  had 
•explained  your  Majesty's  policy  to  me  very  differently.     Never- 
theless I  beg  you  to  rely  upon  all  the  expressions  of  my  friendship.'' 
The    Emperor    said    further    to    Thouvenel,    "It    is    absolutely 
necessary    to    reinforce    the    garrison    at   Rome,   and   to    recall 
General  de  Goyon.      The  Due  de   Gramont  must  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances."    The  Ambassador  now  willingly  forgot  his  dislike 
of  the   Commander-in-chief,   and   would  welcome   him    back    if 
he  had  "  satisfactory  "  instructions  from  the  Emperor.     There  is 
httle  doui~)t  but  that  de  Goyon  would  have  been  glad  to  defend 
not   only  Rome,   but  all   the   Papal   States,   and    Gramont  was 
strongly    in    favour    of    this,    but    Mgr.    de    Merode   was    not 
sanguine ;   he   thought   that  de   Goyon  would   '*  not   face   Pied- 
montese  troops."      Gramont  actually  complained  to  Pius  IX  of 
the  distrust  of  France,  and  the  Pope  said  he  trusted  him,  but 
not  the  Emperor. 

On  September  loth,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  embarked  at 
Marseille  on  board  the  yacht  L'Aigle  in  the  evening,  the  very  day 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  invaded  the  Marches  and  Umbria,  and  the 
next  day  they  arrived  at  Toulon.  On  the  12th,  the  Imperial 
party  landed  at  Villafranca  and  drove  to  Nice,  going  first  to 
the  cathedral.  Here,  Bishop  Sole,  addressing  the  Sovereign, 
said:  "Sire,  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  order  are  turned  towards 
you.  Sovereign  of  the  nation  by  which  God  causes  His  will  to 
be  done,  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  successor  of  Pepin  and  of 
Charlemagne,  save  Christian  society  by  efficaciously  protecting 
the   Church  on  which  it  rests.      You  are  the  heart,  the  head, 

the  arm  of  France Be  the  joy  of  the  Church,  as  you  are 

already  the  happiness,  the  glory,  and  the  love  of  France."  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  proceeded  to  the  palace  just  ceded  by 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  next  day  Talleyrand  arrived  from  Turin 
to  confer  with  his  Sovereign.  The  French  Government  had 
been  completely  misled  by  the  Piedmontese.  Farini  had  claimed 
that  an  insurrection  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Umbria 
and  the  Marches,  and  that  the  troops  would  not  enter  except 
to  preserve  order.  But  no  real  insurrection  took  place,  so 
Cavour  had  to   try  another   pretext,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
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and  one  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  assurances  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  duplicity  shown  by  Cavour  towards  sa 
staunch  a  friend  of  Italy  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
difficult  to  defend.  Possibly  he  thought  it  might  prove  easier 
for  all  parties  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  spared  the  re- 
sponsibility of  intervening  at  an  initial  stage.  As  to  his  own 
position  before  Italy  and  the  Powers  as  a  whole,  the  difficulties 
confronting  Cavour  at  the  moment  when  he  took  the  great 
plunge,  were  certainly  sufficient  to  palliate  all  but  the  gravest  of 
political  crimes.  Here  was  Garibaldi  master  of  Naples  and 
refusing  to  hand  it  over  to  Piedmont ;  he  was  certainly  held  in 
check  by  the  troops  of  King  Francis  at  Capua,  but  with  recent 
experiences  there  was  no  telling  how  long  it  would  be  so,  and 
once  past  the  Neapolitan  troops  Rome  was  open  to  the  revolution, 
and  then  nothing  could  prevent  a  fight  between  the  Garibaldians 
and  the  French.  Cavour  could  not  get  his  troops  into  Neapolitan 
territory  to  keep  Garibaldi  off  Rome  without  passing  through 
Pontifical  territory,  and  General  de  Lamoriciere  would  hear  of 
no  pretext  for  his  doing  so.  So  the  Papal  troops  must  be 
crushed  first,  and  then,  if  only  the  King  of  Naples  would  kindly 
keep  Garibaldi  at  bay  long  enough,  the  Piedmontese  could  get 
through  and  make  terms  with  Garibaldi.  The  risks,  of  course, 
were  immense;  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  might  bring 
•crushing  arms  into  the  field  against  him ;  but  anything  was 
better  than  a  conflict  of  any  sort  with  the  French  army  in 
Rome,  or  the  loss  of  the  lead  to  Piedmont  in  the  national 
upheaval. 

On  September  nth,  before  Talleyrand  left  for  Nice,  Cavour 
wrote  to  him:  "If  we  do  not  get  to  Cattolica  before  Garibaldi 
we  are  ruined,  and  thrown  ignominiously  into  the  mud  by  him. 
The  revolution  is  invading  all  Italy.  If  our  movement  occasions 
an  Austrian  intervention  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  so  much 
the  better.  I  think  we  can  fight  them  outside  the  Quadrilateral  ; 
they  are  unassailable  there,  I  know.  Driven  to  an  extremity 
between  two  equal  dangers,  I  prefer  to  fall  fighting.  The 
ItaHan  idea  will  not  perish.  However,  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  if  you  send  troops  into  the  Marches  and  Umbria  ours 
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will  withdraw."  It  is  natural  to  ask  why,  with  this  assurance, 
the  Emperor  did  not  at  once  order  the  occupation  of  Umbria 
and  the  Marches,  and  stop  the  invasion  of  Papal  territory 
altogether?  But  a  solution  so  obvious  and  natural  at  first  sight 
was  not  so  simple  as  it  appears.  The  interests  at  stake  were 
so  vast  and  the  immediate  future  so  threatening,  that  a  far- 
sceing  man  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shrank  from  a  step 
which,  if  it  brought  peace  for  the  moment  in  the  Papal  States, 
might  so  easily  end  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  Even  supposing 
Cavour  to  have  been  absolutely  genuine  in  promising  to  with- 
draw after  the  campaign  had  already  begun,  the  path  for  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  been  thorny  in  the  extreme.  Large 
reinforcements  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Roman  States,  for  the  French  would  be  between  the  flames 
of  the  Garibaldian  revolution  on  the  south — for  no  one  could 
foresee  the  splendid  defence  made  by  the  last  lines  of  the 
Neapolitans — and  the  smouldering  fire  of  the  discontented 
Piedmontese  on  the  north.  And  should  a  conflict  occur  between 
the  Imperial  troops  and  Garibaldi,  what  line  would  Piedmont 
take  between  French  and  Italians?  And  lastly,  what  would 
Europe  say?  England  would  at  least  protest  against  a  French 
intervention  on  a  large  scale,  and  Austria,  if  the  Piedmontese 
were  embarrassed,  would  hardly  content  herself  with  quiet 
satisfaction.  In  short,  the  Papal  question  was  so  interwoven 
with  the  Italian  upheaval,  and  the  risorgimento  touched  so  many 
sentiments  and  not  a  few  serious  interests,  that  a  decisive  action 
by  force  on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor  was  calculated  to 
jeopardise  in  a  moment  the  European  equilibrium.  Nevertheless, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for  all  his  caution,  could  not  for  an 
instant  lend  the  shadow  of  a  support  to  the  criminal  intervention 
of  Sardinia. 

On  September  13th,  the  Moniteur  announced  :  "The  Emperor 
and  Empress  leave  Nice  to-night  for  Ajaccio.  In  consideration 
of  the  facts  which  have  just  taken  place  in  Italy,  the  Emperor 
has  decided  that  his  Minister  shall  quit  Turin  immediately.  A 
secretary  remains  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  legation." 
Meanwhile,  in   Rome,  the  Due  de  Gramont  found  his  position 
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increasingly  difficult.  "  There  is  a  general  hue  and  cry,"  he 
wrote  to  Thouvenel,  "and  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  so 
monstrous  a  fault  on  the  part  of  Cavour/'  "According  to  what 
you  write  me,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  has 
condemned  them  very  severely,  and  very  justly  as  well ;  but  this 
opinion  is  not  shared  by  everybody."*  The  Ambassador  said 
that  people  were  all  discussing  the  words  of  the  Emperor ; 
''  people  want  to  know  whether  the  Emperor's  troops  will  march 
against  the  Piedmontese  to  force  them  to  withdraw.''  Every- 
body, he  said,  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  Ambassadors,  asked  the  same 
question,  and  the  Pope  had  told  him  that  Thouvenel  had  not 
been  able  to  give  a  precise  answer.  *'  The  Piedmontese  assert,'' 
continued  Gramont,  "that  they  are  in  agreement  with  us  where 
the  Marches  and  Umbria  are  concerned,  and  they  are  acting  in 
consequence.''  Considering  that  Cavour  had  not  scrupled  to 
allow  the  Emperor  to  be  misled  at  the  outset,  it  was  not  so 
very  surprising  that  these  Piedmontese  assertions  should  be 
lacking  in  veracity. 

To  return  to  the  invasion.  General  de  Lamoriciere  had 
answered  Farini  that  it  was  impossible  to  evacuate  the  provinces 
he  was  instructed  to  defend,  and  that  the  King  of  Piedmont 
might  have  sent  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Papal  force  had 
been  raised  to  meet  a  Garibaldian  invasion,  not  to  oppose  the 
Piedmontese  army.  Cavour,  however,  when  he  sent  by  della 
Minerva  to  Antonelli  the  summons  to  the  Pope  to  disband  or 
suffer  invasion,  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  General  Fanti  crossed 
the  papal  frontier  on  September  nth  with  33,000  men.  Della 
Rocca  was  ordered  to  occupy  Umbria,  and  Cialdini  to  seize  the 
Marches.  Fanti,  in  his  proclamation  on  the  nth,  spoke  of  the 
papal  volunteers  as  "  men  without  a  country  or  a  home,  who 
had  planted  on  the  soil  of  Umbria  the  lying  standard  of  a 
religion  that  they  rendered  absurd."  Cialdini,  the  same  day,  in 
his  proclamation  spoke  of  the  "  foreign  adventurers ''  and  their 
"  thirst  for  gold  and  lust  of  pillage,"  and  told  his   20,000  men 


Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  warned  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  Cavoui  by 
Thouvenel's  message  to  Talleyrand,  duly  despatched  on  the  9th. 
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to  "combat  without  mercy  these  miserable  assassins."*  Urged 
to  the  combat  by  these  outrageous  lies,  and  encouraged  by 
14,000  copies  of  the  royal  proclamation  bidding  them  "to 
deliver  the  unhappy  provinces  from  foreign  adventurers,"  the 
Piedmontese  troops,  massed  since  the  middle  of  August  on  the 
Romagnese  and  Tuscan  frontier — as  a  protection  against  raids  ! — 
had  crossed  into  the  papal  territory.  As  Dupanloup  said, 
"  without  a  declaration  of  war,  armed  masses  overran  the  Papal 
States  "  Even  The  Times  said  the  "  form "  of  the  ultimatum 
was  "  unjustifiable,"  and  protests  soon  began  to  pour  into  Turin. 
Before  very  long  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Spain  had 
withdrawn  their  representatives  from  the  Court  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel;  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  even  inclined  for 
war,  and  the  Palmerston-Russell  Ministry  in  England  were  the 
sole  apologists  for  the  acts  of  Sardinia. 

General  Cialdini  besieged  Pesaro  on  the  first  day  of  the 
raid.  The  place  was  held  by  Colonel  Zappi,  with  only  500 
men,  and  surrendered  the  next  day.  Cialdini  also  entered  Fano, 
Urbino,  and  Senigaglia.  Colonel  Schmidt,  who  had  gone  to 
Perugia  on  the  8th,  had  not  more  than  1,600  men  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Piedmontese  with  23,000.  An  armistice 
was  broken  by  Fanti,  as  also  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Foligno 
and  Spoleto,  with  small  garrisons,  also  surrendered  to  della 
Rocca's  brigade.  Spoleto,  defended  by  Major  O'Reilly,  with 
about  500  men,  including  300  Irish,  was  attacked  on  the  17th 
by  Brignone,  with  8,000  men.  After  three  hours'  siege,  the 
Piedmontese,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  backed  up  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, asked  O'Reilly  to  surrender,  but  the  gallant  Irishman 
refused  until  night,  when  honourable  terms  were  arranged.  General 
Brignone  showed  the  greatest  personal  bravery ;  the  Piedmontese 
lost  100  men  and  the  Irish   only  three.      This  fight  concluded 

the   campaign   in    Umbria.      Meanwhile,  Colonel   Kanzler,  with 

_ 

***  Soldiers,  I  am  leading  you  against  a  band  of  foreign  adventurers,  whom 
thirst  for  gold  and  desire  for  pillage  have  brought  into  our  country. 
Fight  with,  scatter  pitilessly,  these  wretched  hired  assassins.  Let  them  feel 
at  your  hands  the  anger  of  a  people  which  desires  its  nationality  and 
its  independence." 
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i,2oo  men,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  20,000  Piedmontese 
on  the  13th,  repelled  and  then  cut  his  way  through  his  mighty 
foe,  and  made  a  forty-five  hours'  march  to  Ancona.  As  for 
Lamoriciere  himself,  he  was  almost  in  every  place  at  once, 
cheering  his  men  to  fight  for  honour,  for  ultimate  victory  was 
impossible  with  15,000  men  to  oppose  70,000.  After  leaving 
Schmidt  near  Perugia  and  the  Irish  at  Spoleto,  Lamoriciere  was 
at  Foligno  on  the  12th,  Tolentino  on  the  13th,  Macerata  on 
the  15th,  and  at  Loreto  ready  to  fight  on  the  17th.  Leaving 
the  little  army  of  Christian  warriors  drawn  up  before  Loreto, 
and  crowding  the  Santa  Casa  for  Holy  Communion  before  their 
fight  against  enormous  odds,  let  us  see  what  the  representatives 
of  France  were  doing  in  Italy. 

On  the  night  of  September  roth,  Mgr.  de  Merode,  on  receiving 
from  the  French  Embassy  information  of  the  Emperor's  message 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  telegraphed  the  news  to  Lamoriciere  at 
Spoleto,  adding  after  the  words  ^' si  vorebbe  opposto"  {m^y  opposer) 
^^  colia  forzay  Lamoriciere  immediately  posted  in  Perugia  the 
following  notice  :  "The  Government  of  H.l.M.  Napoleon  III  has 
threatened  to  break  off  friendly  relations  with  Piedmont  in  case 
its  troops  cross  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,"  and  he  also 
telegraphed  to  Pimodan  :  "  France  intervenes ;  official ;  the  first 
troops  will  arrive  on  the  1  7th  with  General  de  Goyon,  I  leave 
them  Umbria  to  guard."  On  the  14th,  Lamoriciere  telegraphed 
to  Colonel  Gudi  at  Ancona  :  "  General  de  Goyon  arrives  at 
Rome  the  17th,  with  2,000  men  and  40  cannon;  ofificial ;  post 
this  good  news  in  your  city."  The  ground  for  these  confident 
assurances  was  furnished  by  a  despatch  from  the  Due  de 
Gramont  on  the  nth  to  the  Comte  de  Courcy,  the  French 
Consul  at  Ancona,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  General  de 
Lamoriciere,  and  reached  him  on  the  i6th  near  Loreto.  This 
document  slated  :  ^'"DEmpereur  a  icrit  de  Marseille  au  rot  de 
Sardaig?ie,  que  si  les  troupes  piemontaises  pinetrent  sur  le  territoire 
pontifical^  il  sera  force  de  s'y  opposer.  Des  ordures  soiit  dijci  donnes 
pour  embarquer  des  troupes  d  Toulon.,  et  ces  renjorts  voiit  arriver 
incessamment.  Le  Gouvernement  de  P Empe.reur  ne  lolerera  pas  la 
coupable  agression  du  gouverfiement  Sarde.     Comme  vice  consul  de 
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France^  vous  devez  regler  voire  conduite  en  consequence. —  Gramont.'" 
The  Consul  at  once  showed  this  despatch  to  the  Comte  de 
Quatrebarbes,  Commandant  of  Ancona,  and  they  decided  to  send 
it  to  the  Piedmontese  generals.  A  French  employi  accordingly 
took  it  to  Fanti  and  Cialdini  before  Pesaro,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  bombardment  should  cease.  Fanti  and  Cialdini  merely 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  and  the  messenger 
was  told  by  a  Piedmontese  officer  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
about,  having  seen  the  Emperor  at  Chambery. 

The  Moniteur  subsequently  explained  the  unfortunate  "mis- 
conception ''  as  to  the  arrival  of  French  troops  in  the  theatre  of 
war  by  stating  that  the  official  despatches  were  merely  intended 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Emperor  did  not  approve  of  the 
course  taken  by  Piedmont,  and  that  the  reinforcements  were 
intended  to  protect  Civitavecchia  and  Rome.  There  was 
certainly  ample  excuse  in  the  not  very  explicit  language  of 
Gramont's  despatch  for  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
Emperor's  intentions  by  the  authorities  at  Ancona.  The 
Ambassador's  own  inclinations  are  clear  enough,  from  his  letter 
on  the  15th  to  Thouvenel :  "It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that 
the  circumstances  which  have  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
aggression  are  of  a  sort  which  perfectly  admits  of  an  armed 
opposition,  and  allows  us,  while  remaining  loyal  to  the  traditions 
of  Imperial  policy,  to  attack  and  repulse  them.  To  my  mind 
it  even  seems  an  excellent  chance  for  the  Emperor  to  prove  the 
loyalty  of  his  intentions  ;  all  Europe  would  applaud  him,  and 
England  could  find  nothing  in  it  to  gainsay.  For  that  matter, 
you  can  see  what  we  get  for  all  the  circumspection  with  which 
we  have  been  treating  her;  I  am  convinced  that  she  would  do 
less  against  us  if  we  did  not  act  as  if  we  were  anxious  to  do 
everything  for  her."  The  Due  de  Gramont  was  anxious  for  a 
message  confirming  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  despatch 
forwarded  to  Ancona.  But  that  very  day  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  left  Ajaccio  for  Algeria,  and  whilst  the  Sovereign  was  at 
sea  things  must  needs  drift.  The  only  reply  from  Paris  was  a 
communication  from  Benedetti,  the  political  director  at  the 
Ministry   of    Foreign   Affairs,    in    the    following    terms:    "The 
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Emperor  being  on  his  way  to  Algeria,  and  communication  with* 
him  for  the  time  impossible,  the  Minister  has  gone  to  the- 
country  to  rest  for  three  days.  In  compliance  with  his 
orders  I  apprise  you  of  the  fact,  and  enclose  a  copy  of  the: 
despatch  directing  Talleyrand  to  quit  Turin.  He  also  desires 
me  to  notify  you  that  if  the  Pope  thinks  he  must  abandon 
Rome,  our  troops  will  at  once  withdraw." 

The  despatch  to  Talleyrand,  dated  September  13th,  said: 
''  L'Empereur  a  dicide  que  vous  qui  tier  iez  immediatement  Turtn^ 
afin  de  timoigner  ainsi  de  sa  ferme  volonti  de  dicliner  toute  solidarity 
avec  des  actes  que  ses  conseils,  didis  par  rintiret  de  Vltalie  n'ont 
malheureusement  pu  privenir^ 

Gramont  had  his  answer  from  Thouvenel  himself  on  the 
23rd,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  L Empereur  s'itait persuadi  que  ses 
menaces  suffiraient ;  le  fait  a  tronipe  ses  previsions^  7?iais  vous 
savez  que  rien  ne  se  fait  avec  lui  que  graduellefnent,  et  je  lut 
aurais  demand^,  surtout  a  distance^  plus  qu'un  acte  de  nature  a 
marquer  son  micontentement^  que  je  n^aurais  rien  obtenu^'  After 
seeing  his  Sovereign,  M.  Thouvenel  continued :  "  LEmpereur 
flStrit  aussi  vivement  que  nous-memes  la  politique  de  la  Sardaigne^ 
et  sHndigne  des  moyens  employes  pour  faire  supposer  quHl  ait 
jamais  pronond  un  mot  qui  pHt  autoriser  M.  de  Cavour  a  se 
croire  encourage  ou  soutenu  dans  sa  detestable  aventure.  Sa 
Majestic  toutefois^  par  les  raisons  que  f  avals  soup(o?in^es,  ne 
juge  pas  quHl  lui  snit  possible  de  proceder  a  une  inter- 
vention militaire  dans  VOmbrie  et  dans  les  Marches.  Dans  les 
circonstances  actuelles  oil  est  r Italic.^  il  faudrait  une  armie  pour 
imposer  nos  volontis ;  la  question  romaine  se  lierait  a  toutes  les 
autres^  et  noiis  serions  entrainh  dans  de  serieuses  complications. 
Nous  augmenterons  encore.,  si  la  nicessiti  Pexige,  le  corps  d'occupa- 
tion    et    notre  protection  s  ^Stendra   aussi  loin   que  nos    moyens  Ic 

permettront "    ^''  L  Empereur  m^  a  ripitS^  a  diver  ses  reprises.,  quHF 

regardait  le  traits  de  Zurich  comme  destini  h  survivre  d,  ce  qui 
se  passe  aujourd'hui.  Que  le  traitS  soil  execute,  le  pape  n^aura 
pas  a  se  plaindre  et  jusque-lh  des  rherves  assureni  ses  droits.  Sa 
Majeste^  enfin.,  songe  h  provoquer  la  reunion  d^un  congrh  des 
grandes  puissances^  dans  lequel  nous  ferons  tout  ce  qui  dipendra  de 
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nous  pour  introduire  VEspagne "    The  Due  de  Gramont 

had  his  hands  more  than  full  at  this  moment,  for  the  Pope,  alarmed 
by  the  presence  of  Piedmontese  troops  at  iVLarigliana  and  Frascati,. 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  Rome,  and  it  was  the  French 
Ambassador's  role  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 

The  incident  of  the  'misunderstood'  French  despatches  about 
the  troops  is  styled  by  the  O'Clery,  in  his  most  careful  review 
of  those  painful  days,  as  the  "last  touch  of  Imperial  treachery 
in  the  campaign  of  i860  against  the  Holy  See."  Hesitancy 
would  be  a  more  correct  as  well  as  a  more  charitable  de- 
scription of  the  policy  of  those  anxious  days,  when  the  Emperor,, 
while  he  strongly  condemned  the  invasion,  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  a  serious  military  intervention,  with  all  its  attendant 
possibilities.  The  "treachery"  was  provided  by  the  Piedmontese 
Governments,  and  not  least  in  their  dealings  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Thouvenel  explained  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Emperor  clearly  enough  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  diplomatic  agents,  as  follows :  "  H.M.,  although  he 
deplored  the  tolerance  or  weakness  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment in  allowing  matters  to  come  to  this  point,  did  not 
disapprove  its  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But,  in  taking 
this  stand,  the  Emperor  was  assured  that  the  fall  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government  would  be  complete,  that  an  insur- 
rection would  break  out  in  the  Roman  States,  that  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Father  would  be  reserved,  and  thg-t 
the  right  to  decide  upon  the  definitive  organisation  of  the 
peninsula  would  be  referred  to  Europe.  The  mere  statement  of 
this  programme,  as  compared  with  that  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin  has  carried  out,  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  advisers  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
latter,  and  that  nothing  but  malevolence  or  self-interest  can 
seek  to  connect  the  Emperor  with  it." 

The  Moniteur  had  made  known  to  the  public  the  proper 
answer  to  the  persistent  questionings  in  the  following  com- 
munique \ — ^'' Les  journaux  se  demandent  quelle  sera  V attitude 
du  gouvernement  fran^ais  auprh  de  Vagitation  de  PItalie.  La 
question   est  si  claire  que  la  doute  semblait  impossible.     Devant 
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dHnsclents  menaces^  deiianties  consequences  possibles  d^mie  insurrection 
dimagogique^  le  devoir  du  gouvernement  franfais  et  son  honneur 
militaire  le  forcent  plus  que  jamais  a  difendre  le  saint  pere.  Le 
monde  doit  Men  savoir  que  la  France  n' abandonnera  pas  dans  le 
danger^  ceux  sur  lesquels  elle  sUtend  sa  protection^ 

Before  long  the  French  and  Piedmontese  troops  got  very 
near  one  another,  and  the  French  felt  "profoundly  humiliated," 
said  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  M.  Thouvenel,  "at  having  to 
tolerate  the  Piedmontese  so  close  at  hand."  It  was  not  prudent, 
the  Due  de  Gramont  thought,  to  maintain  this  state  of  things ; 
never  had  the  French  been  so  severely  criticised  in  Rome  as 
now,  he  said  to  Thouvenel,  and  they  were  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  repulsion  and  scorn  in  Rome,  everybody  thinking 
that  there  was  complicity  between  the  French  and  Piedmontese. 
Meanwhile  General  de  Goyon  had  returned  to  Rome,  where  on 
September  i8th  he  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day: — 
""  Called  again,  and  in  circumstances  more  serious  than  ever,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Catholicism  in  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Father,  who  is  its  highest  and  most  legitimate  representative, 
and  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City,  which  is  its  seat, 
we  shall  be  equal  to  this  lofty  mission,  and  ready,  if  necessary, 
for  all  sacrifices  in  order  to  fulfil  it."  "In  these  circumstances 
we  respond  as  French  soldiers  to  the  will  of  our  Emperor." 
On  this  very  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo.  The 
Marquis  de  Pimodan  had  arrived  with  his  troops  at  Loreto  the 
evening  before,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  after  service  in 
church,  the  former  Austrian  officer  set  off  at  half-past  eight  to 
receive  fatal  injuries  fighting  against  impossible  odds.  Half-an- 
hour  later  General  de  Lamoriciere  followed  him  to  battle.  The 
Irish  brigade,  under  D'Arcy,  attacked  the  Piedmontese  with 
desperate  bravery ;  the  Itahan  Pontifical  contingent  was  not  so 
steady,  while  the  Franco  Beiges  simply  refused  to  yield,  and 
would  have  been  massacred  to  a  man  but  for  the  intervention  of 
the  Piedmontese  Captain  Tromboni,  a  prisoner  in  their  hands. 
After  making  a  most  determined  fight,  "the  gallant  papal  army, 
against  overwhelming  odds,"  as  Lord  Malmesbury  describes  it, 
retired    to  Loreto — or  rather  the  remnants  of  it,  for   less    than 
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2,ooo  of  the  5,000  were  left  to  return.     General  de  Lamoriciere 

actually  cut    his  way    through    the    Piedmontese    and    reached 

Ancona.     Amongst  the  trophies  secured  by  Cialdini  were  some 

pieces  of  cannon,  given    by  Charles  Albert   to    Pius    IX.     The 

next    day   the    survivors    at    Loreto    capitulated.      The    French, 

Austrian,  and    Irish  officers  were  for  fighting  to  the  death,  but 

the  Italians  and    Swiss  prevailed,  so  Colonel   Gatienhoven  was 

sent  to  Cialdini,  and  terms  arranged.     Loreto  was  to  be  evacuated 

in  twenty-four  hours,  the  soldiers  were  to  be  free  to  go  home, 

laying    down    their    arms,    the    officers    were    to    retain     their 

swords,  and  the  whole  force  to  receive  the  honours  of  war.     In 

the  evening  they  marched  to  Recanati,  where  General  Leopardi 

and   his  staff  rendered  full   honours  and   supplied   comforts   to 

the    vanquished.       Unfortunately,    General     Cialdini     did    not 

follow  the  gallant  example  of  his  subordinate,  nor  did  he  keep 

his  word.     The  victor  refused  to  give  up  the  dead,  the  French, 

left    half  starved  and  uncared    for,  were  actually  imprisoned  in 

Turin,  and  the  Irish,  interned  in  foul  quarters,  were  not  allowed 

to  have  the  clothes  sent   them  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Persano,  who  had  left  Naples  in  Septem- 
ber, had  arrived  off  Ancona,  and  sent  a  message  under  the 
English  flag  to  enquire  how  things  were  going.  The  English 
Consul  came  on  board  Persano's  ship,  and  the  Admiral  learnt 
that  there  were  no  foreign  warships  at  Ancona.  Persano  then 
steamed  off  towards  Rimini,  landed  at  Senigaglia,  and  saw 
Cialdini  at  Castelfidardo.  This  was  on  the  17th,  the  eve  of 
the  battle.  Persano  returned  towards  Ancona,  and  made  a 
demonstration  at  sea.  The  next  day  the  fleet  bombarded 
Ancona  in  the  morning.  Persano  again  went  to  Senigaglia, 
where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  revolutionary  committee 
in  Ancona,  ofl'ering  to  cut  the  chain  of  the  harbour.  At  5-30 
Lamoriciere  reached  Ancona  with  about  fifty  horsemen,  in 
advance  of  his  three  hundred  infantry,  pressed  by  Bersagliere. 
Several  small  boats  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing,  and  so 
enabled  Persano  to  hold  communication  with  the  'shore.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th,  Persano  bombarded  Ancona, 
but  stopped  at   dawn.     On   the  22nd    the  investment  was  com- 
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plete  by  land  and  sea,  and  a  blockade  declared.  At  midnight 
the  fleet  blazed  away  again,  and,  beginning  at  seven  the  next 
morning,  the  land  bombardment  continued  for  eight  days.  On 
the  24th,  and  again  on  the  27th,  Persano  endeavoured  to  cut 
the  harbour  chain,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  26th,  Fanti 
stormed  the  outlying  forts,  but  the  Piedmontese  met  with  a 
repulse  at  San  Stefano.  The  next  day,  Cadorna  attacked  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  took  the  gate  several  times,  but  was  finally 
beaten  off;  and  again  the  day  following,  when  the  invaders 
were  repulsed  by  the  Austrian  Colonel  de  Gudy.  It  was  only 
■when  the  fort  was  blown  up  on  the  28th,  at  4-20  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Ancona  was  thus  open  to  the  sea,  that  the  white 
flag  was  hoisted.  Lamoriciere  asked  for  an  armistice  through 
Major  Mauri,  to  negotiate  for  a  surrender  to  the  fleet,  but 
Persano  refused  on  the  ground  that  Fanti  was  in  supreme 
■command,  but  he  offered  to  send  Mauri  to  the  General.  The 
white  flag  was  now  displayed  everywhere,  but  still  the  land 
bombardment  went  on  for  twelve  hours  without  a  gun  answering. 
Fanti  and  Cialdini  destroyed  the  people  they  had  come  to 
"deliver."  The  gallant  Admiral  sent  some  bluejackets  with 
two  guns  to  Cadorna  asking  him  to  cease  firing,  but  he  pro- 
tested in  vain.  Persano  complimented  the  defenders  on  "the 
admirable  intrepidity  "  of  the  gunners  of  the  fort.  The  capitu- 
lation was  at  last  arranged  on  the  29th  through  Mauri,  sent  by 
Persano  to  Fanti's  outpost.  Full  honours  were  accorded  to  the 
vanquished,  and  even  General  Cialdini  said,  at  Loreto,  "You 
^U   leaped   like  lions." 

The  officers  were  sent  by  sea  to  Genoa,  and  the  men  by 
land  to  Alessandria,  to  be  set  free  on  condition  of  not  fighting 
against  Piedmont  for  a  year.  Lamoriciere  went  on  board  the 
Maria  Adelaide^  where  Admiral  Persano,  kindhearted  and 
•chivalrous,  received  him  with  all  respect.  Persano  had  done 
his  utmost  to  stop  the  continued  bombardment  of  sixteen  and  a 
half  hours  after  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag.  The  Admiral 
Avrote  indignantly  to  Cadorna  asking  for  the  sailors  and  guns 
back,  as  his  honour  was  involved.  The  General  sent  the  sailors 
back,  but  kept  the  guns.     Lamoriciere  was  sent  to  Genoa,  and 
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there  set  at  liberty.  The  General  went  first  to  Rome  to  deliver 
up  his  command  to  Pius  IX,  and  then  returned  to  France.  In 
his  interview  with  the  Pope,  Lamoriciere  said  that  Cialdini  had 
told  him  that  the  attack  on  the  Papal  States  had  been  all 
arranged  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Pius  IX  received 
this  extraordinary  story  for  what  it  was  most  probably  worth— 
^  Piedmontese  lie.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  defenders 
of  Ancona  hoped  not  only  for  French,  but  also  for 
Austrian  assistance.  The  Austrian  fleet  was  only  just  across 
the  gulf,  at  Trieste.  A  word  from  Kaiser  Franz  Josef,  and 
the  chivalrous  Kaiser  Max  would  have  come  into  action  in  a 
few  hours,  but  the  Emperor  of  Austria  abandoned  the  Pope. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  Powers  thought  of  the  whole 
nefarious  business.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was,  of  course,  the 
first  to  protest  and  to  withdraw  his  ambassador,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  his  example  was  followed,  although  somewhat  tardily,  by 
■others.  On  September  25th,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
issued  from  Gaeta  the  following  note  to  the  Powers : — "Within 
a  space  of  four  months  Europe  has  looked  on,  surprised  but 
impassive,  while  thousands  of  soldiers  of  the  revolution  passed 
through  the  squadrons  of  all  the  maritime  nations,  on  vessels 
loaded  with  arms  and  munitions ;  while  the  ports  of  a  nation 
friendly  to  the  Two  Sicilies  served  as  an  asylum  and  inviolable 
refuge  to  those  who  were  to  invade  our  territory,  and  the  flags 
of  the  Sardinian  navy  protected  with  impunity  the  fleet  and 
iDattalions  of  the  chief  of  the  revolution,  whose  acts  the 
Sardinian  Government   had   condemned   by  describing   them   as 

outrages  and  as  usurpation The   Piedmontese  armies, 

without  any  legitimate  motive,  and  without  advancing  any  claim 
except  that  of  assisting  the  revolution,  are  already  invading  the 
States  of  the  Church.  General  Fanti's  letter  to  General  de 
Lamoriciere  is  the  most  evident  proof  that  international  law  and 
public  law  exist  no  longer." 

On   October  6th,    Dr.  Conneau,  the   devoted  companion  and 
physician  of  Napoleon   III,  wrote  to  Arese*  that  the   Emperor 

*  Arese  had  brought  the  Emperor,  in  June,  an  autograph  letter  from  Victor 
Emmanuel,  of  a  very  cordial  nature. 
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'''' peu  satisfait  de  ce  que  k  Gouvernement  Piimontais  fait  et  va 
faire  en  Italie"  The  Emperor,  said  Dr.  Conneau,  '' se  plaint 
que  le  ministlre  Sarde  dise  et  repande  le  bruit  que  tous  ce  qtie  Von 
fait  est  fait  d^ accord  avec  lui,  sinon  avec  son  consentiment.  Ce 
que  le  met  dans  la  dure  necessity  pour  dimontrer  le  contraire, 
d'agir  vis-a-vis  de  la  Sardaigne.'' 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  suggested  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  a  meeting  of  the  great  Sovereigns  to  combat 
the  revolution.  The  Czar  told  the  French  Ambassador,  the 
Due  de  Montebello,  on  September  i6th,  of  the  intended 
meeting,  and  said  :  "  Tell  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  he  can 
trust  me."  Russia  asked  France  to  help  by  letting  them 
know  how  far  it  could  go  towards  accomplishing  the  result  of 
bringing  about  a  mutual  understanding.  Accordingly,  on  Sep- 
tember 25th,  M.  Thouvenel  despatched  a  memorandum  on  the 
following  lines  for  the  use  of  the  Czar  : — 

"i.  If  Austria  is  attacked  in  Venetia,  the  Germanic  Powers 
remaining  neutral,  France  will  lend  no  support  to  Piedmont.* 

"  2.  The  state  of  things  which  brought  about  the  last  war 
will  not  be  restored.     Lombardy  will  not  be  brought  in  question, 

"3.  Everything  which  concerns  the  territorial  limits  of  Italy 
will  be  submitted  to  a  congress. 

"4.  Nice  and  Savoy  will  not  be  subjects  of  discussion  at  a 
congress,  even  though  Piedmont  should  lose  the  acquisitions  it 
has  made  since  the  stipulations  of  Villafranca  and  Ziirich." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  accepted  the  substance  of  the  French 
memorandum,  and  made  it  the  theme  of  the  interview  of 
Warsaw.  The  rulers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  met  on 
October  22nd,  attended  respectively  by  Gortschakoff,  Rechberg, 
and  von  Schleinitz.  The  interview  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
on  the  26th,  owing  to  the  fatal  illness  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
of  Russia.       Prussia    appears    to    have    been   satisfied    with    the 


*  "  Dans  le  cas  on  V Autriche  serait  attaqtiie  en  Vinitie^  la  France  est  risolue 
h  ne  donner  aucun  appui  au  Pidmont.  Pour  que  cet  engagement  cati- 
gorique  conserve  jusquh  la  fin  une  valeur  obligatoire,  il  est  prhupposd  que 
les  puissances  alleniandes  se  renfermeront  dans  une  abstention  absolue.''^ 
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Franco-Russian  ideas,  judging  from  a  despatch  on  October  26th, 
from  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  Speaking  of  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  of  the  "continuation  of  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  preside  over  the  relations  of  the  Powers,"  the  despatch 
says :  "  In  this  respect  an  important  result  has  been  obtained  by 
the  communication  of  a  document  in  which  are  expressed  the 
ideas  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  the  Italian  question, 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  to  which  this  communication  gave 
rise."  Before  the  Imperial  meeting,  Thouvenel  had  followed  up 
his  suggestions  by  an  important  communication  to  the  Due  de 
Montebello.  This  remarkable  despatch  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  while  the  first  to  withdraw  all 
countenance  from  the  acts  of  Sardinia,  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
inexpediency  if  not  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  restore  the 
status  quo,  with  any  prospect  of  bringing  permanent  peace,  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  arms. 

On  October  17th,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote :  "Great  questions  are 
not  solved  by  force  alone.  A  material  action  might,  no  doubt, 
put  an  end  to  the  encroachments  of  Piedmont ;  it  would  not 
suffice  to  reconstitute  Italy  and  assure  the  security  of  Europe. 
Were  the  former  governments  reintegrated  by  foreign  inter- 
vention, they  could  sustain  themselves  only  by  means  of  a 
prolonged  occupation,  and  experience  has  more  than  sufficiently 

proved  the  radical  defects  of  such  a  system Imperial 

France  is  not  revolutionary.  The  hatred  excited  by  it  in  a 
certain  camp  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  there  regarded  as  the 
most  redoubtable  and  most  determined  enemy  of  the  mobocracy. 
But  it  is  neither  in  its  nature  or  its  power  to  prevent  the 
downfalls  or  the  transformations  which  the  lapse  of  time  or  the 
faults  of  men  have  brought  about.  Only  malevolence  and 
calumny  can  pretend  that  the  Emperor  has  not  seen  with  pro- 
found regret  the  development  of  events  in  the  Roman  States 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  We  do  not  approve  all  that  takes 
place  in  Italy;  our  conscience  condemns  the  means  employed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  reason  does  not  permit  us  to 
champion  there  the  regimes  which  have  been  destroyed." 
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On  October  20th,  Napoleon  III  addressed  the  following,  letter 
to  Alexander  II :  *^  Monsieur  mon  fr^re,  d'aprh  h  disir  de  V^tre 
MajesU^  je  me  hdte  de  lui  dire  que  faccepte  completement  les  idies 
et  Les  propositions  contenues  dans  la  note  de  M,  de  Thoumnei^ 
mais  Voire  Majesti  rioubliera  pas  que  tout  le  raisonnement  de  la 
note  est  ba^i  sur  la  supposition  d^une  atfaque  des  Piemontais  contre 
la  Vinitie.  En  effet,  quoique  je  deplore  vivement  la  conduite  du 
roi  Victor  Emanuel,  je  persiste  ct  croire  qu^aujourd'hui  une  inter- 
vention autrichienne  produirat  un  efet  tout  contraire  h  celui  qu'on 
en  attend.  Vopinion  publique,  lasse  des  empi^tements  du  Piimont, 
se  retournerait  contre  VAutHche.  La  France  se  verrait  forde 
dHnvoquer  avec  r Angleterre  le  principe  de  non-intervention,  enjm 
je  ne  saurais  ripondre  de  toutes  les  complicaiions  qu'amdnerait  une 
semblable  resolution.  Si,  au  contraire,  VEmpereur  d^Autriche  a 
la  patience  d^attendre  qiiHl  soil  attaqui  dans  ses  possessions  par  k 
Piimont,  et  malheureusement  la  force  des  choses  doit  amener  ce. 
risultat,  alors  la  question  italienne  se  trouvera  retournie.  Tout 
le  monde  donnera  raison  h  VAutriche.  Le  PiSmont  restera  seul 
abandonni  h  lui-mime  et  la  France  ne  le  soutiendra  nullement^ 
pourvu  toutefois  que  les  consequences  de  la  paix  de  Villafrancu 
ne  soient  pas  compromises.  En  risumi.  Sire,  void  toute  ma  pettsee: 
je  ne  crois  aucune  intervention  possible  qu^avec  le  consentement  ds 
PEurope  r^unie  en  congrh.  Demain  peut-etre  VAutriche  sera 
attaquie,  et  alors  je  suis  dicidi  h  ne  point  soutenir  le  Piemont 
dans  son  injuste  agression.  J^espere  que  Voire  Majesti  verra 
dans  ce  langage  le  disir  que  fai  de  voir  la  conjiance  et  la  paix  se 
ritablir  en  Europe.^' 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  saw  in  this  letter  an  obstacle 
to  his  hopes  of  recovering  Lombardy,  should  war  ensue  by  the 
aggression  of  Piedmont,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
''^  qu'une  position  dans  laquelle  Vassaillant  serait  garanti  contre 
tout  risque,  tandis  que  Vassailli  ne  pourrait  tirer  parti  de  ses 
succh,  serait  inique,  de  nature,  si  elle  Halt  connue,  a  dicourager 
son  armie  et  encourager  le  Piimont  dans  ses  projets  hautements 
avouisy  The  Kaiser  had  the  support  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
opinion,  strangely  enough,  in  assuming  this  attitude,  yet  it  could 
scarcely   be    expected   that    the    Emperor   Napoleon    would    be 
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willing   to   see   the   result   of  his  victories  of  the  year  before 
undone. 

The  results  of  the  interview  of  Warsaw  did  little  more  than 
show  that  Austria  would  not  take  the  offensive  in  Italy,  but 
would,  if  victorious  when  attacked,  keep  whatever  she  got.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Due  de  Montebello  had  the  support  of 
Bismarck  when  he  declared  that  the  Thouvenel  despatch  ^^posait 
la  question  ster  le  seul  terrain  pratique ^^'  and,  writing  to  M. 
Thouvenel  on  November  3rd,  was  able  to  say :  "  Cette  enlnevue, 
priparie  contre  nous^  a  to^irni  tout  enti^re  a  notre  profit y  As  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  revolutionaries,  they  must  have  felt 
a  surprised  relief  when  the  dreaded  Sovereigns  at  Warsaw 
appeared  disposed  to  leave  them  alone. 

But  the  Emperor  of  the  French  did  not  confine  his  actions 
to  words.  Precautions  of  a  forceful  kind  had  been  taken,  as 
foreshadowed,  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  safety  of  the 
Pope.  The  Moniteur  of  September  13th  announced:  "The 
62nd  and  67th  Regiments  of  the  Line  have  been  despatched 
to  Rome.  The  French  garrison  having  been  thus  increased. 
General  de  Goyon  has  received  orders  to  return  to  his  post." 
On  the  30th,  the  official  journal  said  :  "  The  Emperor  has  decided 
upon  immediately  reinforcing  the  corps  of  occupation  at  Rome 
by  sending  a  division  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery.  The  Sardinian  Government  has  been 
informed  that  General  de  Goyon  has  received  instructions 
authorising  him  to  extend  his  action  so  far  as  the  military 
conditions  to  which  it  is  naturally  subordinate  will  permit  him. 
It  only  appertains  to  the  Great  Powers  assembled  in  Congress 
to  pronounce  one  day  on  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
Italy  from  the  late  events.  But,  until  then,  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor,  in  conformity  with  the  mission  which  it  has 
imposed  upon  itself,  will  continue  to  discharge  the  duties 
resulting  from  its  sympathies  with  the  Holy  Father,  and 
from  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world."  The  reinforcements,  comprising  the  3rd  Division  of 
infantry  of  the  army  of  Lyon,  were  commanded  by  General  de 
G^randon. 
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By  the  action  of  M.  Thouvenel,  Cavour  undertook  that 
General  Fanti  should  not  occupy  any  of  the  Papal  territory 
General  de  Goyon  was  instructed  to  defend.  During  October 
it  became  necessary  for  the  French  to  show  constant  watchful- 
ness, and  the  Imperial  troops  now  occupied  Viterbo,  Velletri, 
Civita  Castellana,  Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Frascati,  Albano,  and 
Valmontone — ostensibly  to  prevent  a  Garibaldian  invasion. 

M.  Thouvenel  went  further ;  he  solemnly  warned  the  Cabinet 
of  Turin  that  if  King  Victor  Emmanuel  continued  the  course 
of  his  exploits  in  attacking  the  troops  remaining  faithful  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  Emperor  would  no  longer  consider  himself 
in  a  position  to  make  the  other  Powers  respect  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  On  this  subject  the  Due  de  Gramont 
pertinently  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Thouvenel,  on  October  6th  : 
"  Cest  au  nam  du  principe  de  non-intervention^  ou  plutdt  sous  le 
binSfice  de  ce  principe^  que  le  Piimont  aura  pris  au  pape  ses 
provinces  et  au  rot  de  Naples  son  royaume.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que 
V Europe  le  permette,  cela  me  semble  impossible.  Mais  quand  aura 
lieu  le  congrisV^ 

But  before  this  Russia  and  Prussia  had  made  their  formal 
protests  against  the  policy  of  Sardinia.  The  despatch  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  on  September  28th,  to  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Turin,  ran  as  follows  : — 

'*Amidst  the  most  profound  peace,  without  any  provocation,  ;,| 
even  without  making  any  declaration  of  war,  the  Piedmontese 
Government  has  ordered  its  troops  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  States;  it  has  openly  compounded  with  the  triumphant 
revolution  at  Naples ;  it  has  sanctioned  the  acts  of  this  revo- 
lution by  the  presence  of  Piedmontese  troops  and  that  of  high 
functionaries,  who  have .  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
insurrection  without  ceasing  to  be  in  the  service  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Finally,  the  Sardinian  Government  has  just  re- 
warded this  violation  of  international  law  by  announcing,  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  its  intention  to  accept  the  annexation  of 
territories  belonging  to  sovereigns  still  present  in  their  dominions, 
and  there  defending  their  authority  against  the  attacks  of  the 
revolution.      The  necessity  of  combating  anarchy,  under  which 
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the  Sardinian  Government  claims  to  lie,  does  not  justify  it,  for 
it  is  simply  keeping  pace  with  the  revolution  in  order  to  harvest 
its  leavings,  not  to  arrest  its  progress  or  repair  its  iniquities. 
Pretexts  of  this  sort  are  not  admissible.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  Italian  interests  merely,  but  of  general  interests, 
common  to  all  governments.  It  is  a  question  directly  connected 
with  those  eternal  laws,  without  which  neither  order,  nor  security, 
nor  peace  could  exist  in  Europe.  H.M.  the  Emperor  deems  it 
impossible  for  his  legation  to  remain  longer  in  a  place  where 
it  must  necessarily  witness  acts  which  its  conscience  and  con- 
victions condemn.  His  Majesty  finds  himself  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  the  functions  you  fulfil  at  the  Court  of  Sardinia.  It  is 
our  master's  will  that,  on  receiving  these  instructions,  you 
should  ask  for  your  passports,  and  leave  Turin  instantly  with 
all  the  personnel  of  the  legation."  The  Czar's  own  comment 
in  writing  on  Cavour's  action  was  :  "  C^est  infameJ" 

On  October  13th,  Baron  von  Schleinitz,  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  thus  expressed  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  the  Prince  Regent : 

"The  army  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  formed  to 
maintain  public  order,  has  been  attacked  and  dispersed.  And, 
far  from  halting  in  the  path  which  it  is  pursuing  in  contempt 
of  international  law,  the  Sardinian  Government  has  just  ordered 
its  army  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  at 
several  points,  with  the  avowed  object  of  coming  to  the  support 
of  the  insurrection  and  making  a  military  occupation  of  the 
country.  Meanwhile,  the  Piedmontese  Chambers  are  considering 
a  proposed  law,  tending  to  effectuate  new  annexations,  in  virtue 
of  universal  suffrage,  thus  inviting  the  Italian  populations  to 
declare  in  due  form  the  downfall  of  their  princes.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Sardinian  Government,  even  while  invoking  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  in  favour  of  Italy,  does  not  recoil  from  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  that  principle  in  its  relations  with 
other  Italian  States  ....  Invited  to  express  our  sentiments  con- 
cerning such  acts  and  principles,  we  cannot  but  deplore  them 
deeply  and  sincerely;  and  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  fulfilling 
a  strict   duty   by   expressing   in    the   most   expHcit   and   formal 
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manner  our  disapproval,  both  of  the  principles  and  the  application 
it  has  been  thought  possible  to  make  of  them.'^ 

Austria  showed  a  platonic  sympathy  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 
Rechberg  wrote  as  follows,  on  September  30th,  to  the  Baron  de 
Bach,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Rome  :  "y^  n'ai  pas  besoin 
de  vous  renouveler  Vexpressioii  de  ma  sympathie  aussi  sindre  que 
douloureuse  pour  les  tourments  que  subit  le  saint  pire  par  suite 
d^agissemenis  du  gouvernement  piimontais^  sur  lesquels  je  nHnsis- 
terai  pas.  Et  ces  regrets  ne  peuvent  qu'augmenter  par  Vimpossi- 
biliti  du  pouvoir  porter  efficacement  remade,  h  cause  de  la  com- 
plication de  la  situation  gSnSrale^  h  un  mal  qui  p^se  si  lourdement 

sur  le  saint  p^re  et  sur  ses  sujets  fidUes  " "  une  intervention 

isolSe  en  faveur  dii  Saint-Si^ge  serait  exposSe  aux  dangers  les  plus 
serieux  pour  nous  et  la  cause  sainte  que  nous  voulions  difendre ; 
et  que^  d^un  aut?'e  coti^  le  terrain  pour  une  intervention  europeene 
dans  le  sens  de  la  justice  et  des  principes  conservateurs,  n'est  pas 
encore  suffisamment  preparS.  Quelque  deplorable  que  soil  cette 
situation,  il  ne  serait  pas  seulement  inutile^  mais  mime  impardon- 
noble  de  la  mkonriaUre.^''  The  Government  of  Queen  Isabella 
duly  protested,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  left  Turin. 

To  recapitulate  briefly.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  withdrew 
his  representative  from  Turin  at  the  outset  of  the  affair,  with  a 
strong  letter  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  the  Czar  made  known  his 
emphatic  disapproval  during  the  siege  of  Ancona,  and  withdrew 
his  Minister ;  and  the  Prussian  Government  condemned  Sardinia 
when  Victor  Emmanuel  invaded  Naples. 

The  Czar,  after  consultation  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  met 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  to 
see  what  could  be  done,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  was  marching 
through  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  to  meet,  and,  as  it  soon 
transpired,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  revolution  under 
Garibaldi,  for  the  capitulation  of  Ancona  had  opened  the  way 
to  the  south  for  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was 
now  free  "to  do  battle  with  the  revolution,  if  necessary,"  to 
quote  his  admirable  intentions  as  expressed  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  or,  as  it  proved,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
insurgents  in  an  utterly  unprovoked  attack  on  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 
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We  must  now  see  what  had  been  happening  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  during  the  Piedmontese  invasion  of  the  Marches  and 
Umbria.  In  September,  Garibaldi  occupied  Caserta  without 
resistance,  and  placed  his  forces  in  a  line  from  Aversa  to 
Maddaloni.  The  royal  army  was  20,000  strong  near  Capua,  and 
26,000  more  along  the  Volturno.  There  were  some  insurgents 
operating  in  the  Abruzzi  at  this  time,  whilst  an  insurrection  at 
Aniano,  near  Benevento,  against  the  Garibaldian  revolution,  was 
crushed  by  Tiirr  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  the  popular  will 
Garibaldi  had  made  Saffi  pro-dictator  of  Sicily,  where  anarchy 
now  reigned  supreme,  and  Mazzini  had  arrived  at  Naples.  Lord 
Acton  sums  up  the  whole  situation  by  saying  that  Garibaldi,  at 
Naples,  was  in  the  hands  of  Repubhcans  hostile  to  Turin,  and 
said  he  would  go  to  Rome,  so  Cavour  took  the  desperate 
course  of  sending  Cialdini  into  the  Marches  and  invaded  Naples, 
in  defiance  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  law  of  nations,  from 
fear  that  a  breach  with  France  over  the  attack  on  Rome  would 
alienate  Catholics  from  the  great  democratic  movement.  The 
Prince  Consort,  who  had,  says  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  an  "invincible 
distrust "  of  Cavour,  observed  that  Garibaldi  was  "  surrounded  by 
Mazzinians."  The  General  had,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  that 
he  would  not  sheath  his  sword  until  he  had  got  Rome  and 
Venice,  and  on  September  14th,  an  agent  of  his  appeared  in 
Turin  to  demand  from  Victor  Emmanuel  the  dismissal  of  Cavour 
and  Farini. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  some  of  his  numerous  proclama- 
tions at  this  period.  The  first  is  from  his  address  to  the  people 
of  the  Neapolitan  continent  at  the  end  of  August :  "  The 
opposition   of   the   strangers  interested  in  our  humiliation  and 

internal  factions  have  impeded  Italy  from  constituting  herself 

A  step  still  remains,  and  that  step  I  don't  fear.  If  we 
compare  the  small  means  which  led  a  handful  of  brave  men 
to  these  straits  with  the  great  means  of  which  we  can 
dispose  now,  everyone  can  see  that  the  enterprise  is  not 
difficult.  I  ask  you  to  help  to  constitute  Italy,  without 
the  loss  of  her  sons,  and  with  you  I  will  serve  or  die  for 
her. — G.  Garibaldi." 
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In  an  address  to  the  "  brave  people  of  Palermo,"  he  said : 
"I  separated  myself  from  you  for  the  common  cause,  and  I 
left  you  another  self,  Depretis  !  Depretis  will  announce  to  the 
dear  people  of  Sicily  the  day  of  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  rest  of  free  Italy.  But  it  is  Depretis  who  must  deter- 
mine— faithful  to  my  mission  and  the  interests  of  liberty — the 
happy  epoch.  The  miserable  persons  who  speak  to  you  of 
annexation  to-day,  people  of  Sicily,  are  those  same  persons  who 

spoke  to  you,  who  agitated  you,  a  month  since Well  then, 

noble  people,  to  the  cowards  who  concealed  themselves  when 
you  fought  on  the  barricades  of  Palermo  you  will  say,  from 
your  Garibaldi,  that  both  the  annexation  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  King  Galantuomo  we  will  proclaim  there  on  the  heights  of 
the  Quirinal." 

To  the  Neapolitan  troops,  on  September  9th,  he  said :  '*  If 
you  do  not  disdain  to  have  Garibaldi  for  a  companion  in  arms, 
he  wishes  to  fight  at  your  side  against  the  enemies  of  your 
country.  Truce,  then,  to  our  discords,  the  old  wounds  of  our 
country.  Italy,  trampling  on  the  broken  links  of  her  chains, 
points  to  the  north,  the  road  of  honour,  towards  the  last  .den 
of  tyranny.  I  only  promise  you  one  thing — that  is,  to  make 
you  fight. — Garibaldi." 

On  the  17th,  Garibaldi,  visiting  Palermo,  proclaimed:  "At 
Rome,  people  of  Palermo,  we  will  proclaim  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  there  only  will  be  sanctified  the  great  family  bond 
between  freemen  and  those  who  are  still  slaves  of  the  same 
country.  At  Palermo  annexation  was  demanded,  that  I  might 
not  cross  the  Straits ;  at  Naples  it  is  demanded  that  I  may  not 
cross  the  Volturno.  But  as  long  as  there  are  chains  to  be 
broken  in  Italy,  I  will  follow  my  course  or  bury  my  bones 
there.     I  leave  you  Mordini  as  Pro-Dictator " 

The  Times  correspondent,  writing  on  the  25th,  said:  "Twice 
Ministers  have  sent  in  their  resignation  ;  so  hard  pressed  have 
they  been ;  and  still  they  remain,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
position  and  at  the  request  of  Garibaldi.  At  present,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  deadlock.  The  country  looks  on  grieved 
and    anxious,   for   the   great    proportion   are   moderate   in   their 
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views,  and  incline  to  the  policy  of  Cavour  rather  than  to  that 
of  Garibaldi,  or  rather  his  advisers ....  Already  the  Royalists,  of 
whom  be  it  assured  there  are  many,  are  betting  that  Francis  II 
will  be  back  in  a  month."  Referring  to  a  great  protest  pre- 
sented to  Garibaldi  at  Caserta,  the  correspondent  quotes  the 
report  that  the  Dictator  in  his  reply  abused  Cavour,  Farini,  and 
Fanti,  and  the  majority  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  said  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  "had  a  straw  tail,  and  he  was  the  man  to 
set  fire  to  it,"  and  threatened  to  imprison  Silvio  Spaventa,  the 
leader  of  the  deputation.  In  consequence  of  this  incident 
Garibaldi  dismissed  Bertani.  A  new  Ministry  was  then  formed, 
with  Conforti  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Cosenz  at  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Mazzini  now  issued  a  proclamation  reiterating 
that  no  King  of  Italy  should  be  proclaimed  before  Italy  was 
constituted  at  Rome. 

The  King,  be  it  noted,  when  he  withdrew  to  Gaeta,  had  formed 
a  new  Ministry,  under  Signor  Ulloa,  and  including  Casella, 
Canofari,  and  Gerolamo.  With  the  Court  at  Gaeta  were  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  the  Austrian,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Spanish 
Ambassadors.  When  Garibaldi  issued  a  shameless  decree  giving 
national  rewards  to  the  family  of  Agesilas  Milano,  who  had 
tried  to  assassinate  the  King,  Signor  Casella  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Gaeta,  in  which  he  said :  "  The 
undersigned  considers  it  unnecessary  to  protest  against  this 
scandalous  decree,  since  all  the  sentiments  of  morality,  honour, 
and  religion  which  exist  in  the  heart  of  man  protest  for  them- 
selves ;  but  denounces  this  decree  to  the  justice  of  Europe  as 
one  of  the  clearest  among  the  many  proofs  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  men  who,  by  foreign  force,  and  profiting  by  unheard  of 
treason,  have  usurped  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. — Casella." 

We  must  now  see  what  Pius  IX  had  to  say  of  the  Pied- 
montese  invasions.  On  September  28th,  the  Pope  delivered  an 
allocution  in  Consistory. 

His  Holiness  said  that  he  detested  and  deplored  the  conduct 
of  Piedmont,  and  her  guilty  invasion  of  the  Papal  States.  He 
spoke   with   emotion   of    the    brave   soldiers   who   died    in    his 
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defence,  and  had  the  firm  hope  that  they  had  obtained  peace 
and  blessedness.  He  reproved  and  condemned  in  every  way 
the  detestable  and  sacrilegious  attacks  of  the  King  and  the- 
Government  of  Piedmont,  who  have  given  out  that  their  troops 
approached  the  Roman  territory,  not  as  invaders,  but  to  protect 
it  from  the  hands  of  disorderly  persons : — 

"The  General-in-Chief  of  our  troops,  therefore,  could  not 
think  that  he  would  have  to  fight  against  the  Piedmontese  army. 
The  aspect  of  things  having  changed,  contrary  to  all  right  and 
a;ll  expectation,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  hostile  invasion  of  an 
army  evidently  stronger  and  more  numerous  ihan  his,  he  wisely 
resolved  to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Ancona,  in  order  not  to- 
expose  our  soldiers  to  inevitable  destruction ;  but  being  stopped 
on  his  march  by  the  enemy's  troops,  he  could  not  but  fight  to- 
open  a  way  for  himself  and  his  soldiers." 

The  "  infamous  aggressors "  had  declared  that  they  came  to 
re-establish  in  the  Roman  States  the  principles  of  moral  order : — 
"  And  this  rash  affirmation  is  made  by  those  who,  declaring  an 
implacable  war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  its  ministers,  and 
its  property,  and  absolutely  despising  the  laws  and  ecclesiastical 
censures,  have  not  hesitated  to  throw  into  irons  either  eminent 
cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  or  bishops,  or  the  most 
honourable  men  of  one  or  the  other  clergy  ;  to  drive  religious 
communities  from  their  own  monasteries,  to  rob  the  Church  of 
its  property,  and  to  devastate  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  principles  of  moral  order  would  therefore  be  re-established 
by  those  who  found  public  schools  of  every  false  doctrine  and 
houses  of  perdition  ;  who  endeavour,  by  abominable  writings  and 
infamous  spectacles,  to  offend  and  destroy  modesty,  honesty, 
and  sacraments,  the  precepts  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  its 
ministers,  its  rights,  and  its  ceremonies ;  to  annihilate  every 
notion  of  justice,  to  shake  and  destroy  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  of  society!"  In  the  face  of  the  Catholic  universe  the  Pope 
reproved  and  condemned  the  criminal  and  sacrilegious  excesses, 
of  that  King  and  of  that  Government : — 

"We   declare  all   their  acts  null  and  of  non-effect,   and    we 
claim,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  the  integrity  of  that  temporal 
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power  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Church,  as  well  as  its  rights- 
and  those  of  all  Catholics,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  claim  the 
restitution  of  them."  The  Pope  further  said  that  the  support 
of  foreign  assistance  against  criminal  invasion  was  still  to  be 
desired,  and  recalled  the  reiterated  declaration  made  by  one  6f 
the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  Holiness  thus 
continued  : — 

"Nevertheless,  while  we  still  wait  for  the  effect  of  them,  we 
cannot  but  be  cruelly  afflicted  and  disturbed  in  seeing  that  the 
autliors  of  and  actors  in  this  frightful  usurpation  persist  and 
advance  with  audacity  and  insolence  in  their  detestable  designs,, 
as  if  they  were  assured  no  one  would  effectually  oppose  it. 
Their  perversity  has  reached  to  such  a  point  that  the  hostile 
troops  of  the  Sub-Alpine  army  having  been  sent  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls  of  our  well-beloved  capital,  all  communication 
is  stopped,  public  and  private  affairs  are  in  suspense,  the  roads 
are  intercepted,  and  what  is  more  serious,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
is  reduced  to  the  most  painful  embarrassment  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  and  cannot  provide  for  it,  since  the  principal  road 
of  communication  with  the  different  parts  of  the  world  is  closed. 
Thus,  venerable  brethren,  in  those  bitter  agonies  and  in  such  an 
extremity,  you  understand  that  we  are  brought  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  thinking,  even  in.  spite  of  ourselves,  of  adopting 
opportune  resolutions  to  save  our  dignity." 

The  Pope  then  deplored  the  disastrous  and  pernicious  policy 
of  non-intervention,  and  above  all  its  detestable  application  to 
the  Roman  question.  He  called  upon  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  examine  seriously  what  great  and  innumerable  evils  were 
comprised  in  the  detestable  event  which  he  deplored,  and  said 
that,  if  such  an  odious  violation  of  international  law  were  not 
entirely  nullified,  there  would  no  longer  be  left  any  force  and 
security  to  any  legitimate  right.  "  All  sovereigns,"  His  Holiness 
said,  "  should  be  convinced  that  their  cause  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  ours.  In  coming  to  our  aid  they  will  provide  equally 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights." 

On  September  15th,  Garibaldi  decreed  by  a  proclamation 
at    Naples,   that    the   Two    Sicihes    which    had  "elected"  him 
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*'  Dictator,"  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King,  and  his  descendants.  The 
"  Dictator "  would  resign  to  Victor  Emmanuel  when  he  arrived. 
On  the  1 8th,  Garibaldi  came  to  Naples  from  Caserta,  and  the 
next  day  the  insurgents  attacked  Capua,  but  were  routed.  They 
managed  to  seize  Cajazzo,  but  were  defeated  at  Capua.  Hieper 
and  Roskow  feigned  an  attack  on  Capua,  to  assist  Garibaldi 
and  Tiirr  in  crossing  the  Volturno.  Roskow,  however,  tried  a 
real  attack,  and  his  men  fled  through  the  Republican  stronghold 
of  Santa  Maria.  A  couple  of  Garibaldians  were  seen  behind  a 
haystack  getting  rid  of  their  red  shirts,*  and  the  people  of 
Santa  Maria  were  so  frightened  that  they  hid  their  tricolour 
flags.  It  was  the  first  serious  opposition  the  Garibaldians  had 
met  with,  and  whole  regiments  ran  away  without  firing  a  shot. 
A  report  of  cavalry  approaching  caused,  as  Lord  Malmesbury 
records,  "a  regular  panic."  "A  more  disgraceful  panic,"  says 
Mr.  Clark,  "was  never  seen.  The  national  guards  stripped  off 
their  uniforms,  and  all  was  prepared  for  the  return  of  His 
Majesty." 

The  next  day  but  one,  the  royal  troops,  with  King  Francis 
and  the  Comte  de  Caserta,  attacked  Cajazzo  and  drove  the 
Garibaldians  under  Cattabene  over  the  Volturno,  killing  nearly 
a  thousand.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  October  ist,  the 
Neapolitan  army,  nearly  30,000  in  all,  began  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Garibaldians  at  Maddaloni,  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  Santa  Maria.  General  Ritucci,  with  whom  was  the 
King,  was  in  supreme  command ;  Generals  Afanto  di  Rivera, 
Palmiera,  Nigri,  and  Mengel,  and  the  Comte  de  Trani, 
the  King's  brother,  leading  the  attacking  columns.  It  was  for 
long  a  doubtful  conflict,  but  the  Garibaldians'  positions  were 
strong,  and  by  the  evening  the  Neapolitans  were  driven  back. 
Garibaldi  himself  was  nearly  caught,  while  the  King  advanced 
very  near  the  enemy's  guns.  The  royal  troops  took  about 
seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  insurgents  about  five  hundred. 


*  Garibaldi  himself  did  not  live  in  his  red  shirt.  It  only  appeared  for  each 
revolutionary  campaign,  and  was  exchanged  then,  on  suitable  occasions, 
for  a  Piedmontese  uniform. 
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As  to  the  composition  of  the  Garibaldian  army  of  30,000  men, 
Captain  Forbes,  who  was  with  the  General,  records  that  there 
was  only  one  Neapolitan  amongst  them.  Some  English  sailors 
from  the  Renown  managed  to  get  into  the  fight  on  the 
Garibaldian  side. 

Garibaldi  and  Tiirr  retreated  to  Caserta  with  a  loss  of   150 
killed  and  wounded.     Mr.  Clark,  who  was  constantly  on  the  spot 
when  there  was  anything  to  be  seen,  describes  the  Garibaldini 
at     Caserta     as     a     mixture    of    "outcasts     and     vagabonds," 
"charlatans   and   imposters,"  "men   of    high    birth   and    gentle 
breeding,"   and    "generous    and    chivalrous    enthusiasts."      He 
speaks    of    the    insolence    of    the    Garibaldian    officers    to    the 
railway  officials  at  Caserta,  and  says:  "I  do  not  doubt  that  if 
universal  suffrage  were  honestly  applied  to  South  Italy,  a  large 
majority  would  be  found  for  Francis  II,  at  least  in  the  Abruzzi 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  capital."     Such  is  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  on   the   spot  of  a  scholarly  Englishman   not 
unfavourably    disposed    towards    Garibaldi.      Speaking    of    the 
reaction   now  showing   itself,   the    newspaper   disputes,  and   the 
riots  in  Naples,  and  "the   bullying  and  insolent  demeanour  of 
many  of   Garibaldi's   officers,"  Mr.  Clark   observes:   "In   three 
weeks  I  have  seen  the  extinction  of  a  popularity  that  seemed 
boundless.      The    people   who   were   wild   with   delight    at    the 
arrival   of   Garibaldi   would   now   be   equally   delighted    to   get 
rid  of  him."    Mr.  Clark  comments  on    the   resignation  towards 
the    end    of    September    of    Garibaldi's    "moderate"  Ministry, 
which  insisted  on  the  oath   to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  of  their 
replacement    by   "Red    Republicans,"  and    records    that    while 
early  in  the  month  an  average  '  contadino '  would  always  answer 
'' Rl    Vittorio,  Re   Giuseppe,  Rl  Francesco^'  whichever  gave  ''da 
mangiare  a  buon  mercato" ;  now  one  who  had  shouted  himself 
hoarse  for  Garibaldi  on  September  7th,  exclaimed  :  "  Que  venga 
il  r^  Vittorio  Emanuele  e  venga  subito,  con  venti  mila  soldati  per 
caccarci  da  Napoli  questa  canaglia  !  "     So  much  for  the  gratitude 
of  the   average   Neapolitan  for  Garibaldi.     The  disillusionment 
was  not  long  in  coming.     Garibaldi,  with  all  his  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice,  was   no   more   the   equal  of  Victor  Emmanuel   in 
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Tindimmed  popularity,  than  he  was  a  match  for  Cavour  in 
diplomatic  guile. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  who  visited  the  prisons  at  Naples  on  the 
1 2th,  and  at  Ischia  the  next  day,  records  his  impressions  that 
the  reported  cruelties  were  exaggerated.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he 
wrote,  "  there  is  any  proof  that  the  prison  system  at  Naples, 
under  Francis  II,  was  at  all  worse  than  it  was  in  England, 
under  George  the  Third."  The  new  officials,  he  noticed,  made 
the  worst  of  the  stories,  to  please  their  hearers. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  who  had  been  the  King's 
tutor,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Naples.  Mr.  Clark  comments 
severely  on  this,  and  records  that  Garibaldi  expelled  bishops 
.and  Jesuits,  and  confiscated  their  goods.  Most  of  the  clergy, 
he  noted,  were  for  the  King. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  appointment  by 
Garibaldi  of  Alexandre  Dumas  to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Museum.  "A  literary  vampire,"  a  "bloodsucker  of  living 
authors,"  a  bad  husband,  cynical  son,  and  shameless  father,  was 
the  description  given  of  Dumas  in  August  in  the  Esperanza  of 
Madrid ;  and  Mr.  Clark,  speaking  of  the  just  indignation  in 
Naples  at  the  appointment,  is  scarcely  less  severe.  "A  vagabond 
foreigner,  of  abandoned  character,  and  no  knowledge  of 
antiquities  or  art,"  is  his  estimate  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Insolent  himself,  Dumas  asked  both  Mundy  and  the  French 
Admiral  in  vain  for  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  bodyguard. 
Reaction  now  declared  itself  at  Avellino ;  on  the  17th,  forty 
•peasants  were  brought  into  Naples  roped  together,  and  all  that 
night  the  National  Guard  were  under  arms. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  Spanish  Government  addressed 
a  protest  to  the  Powers  in  support  of  King  Francis'  statements. 
This  memorandum  cited  the  cession  by  Austria  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  under  the  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  in  17 18,  confirmed  by  the  Vienna  treaties 
and  the  final  Act  of  1815,  it  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  august  family  of  Spain,  and  formally  opposed 
'"  the  flagrant  violation "  of  solemn  engagements. 

On  October  4th,    King   Victor  Emmanuel  was  at   Ancona  to 
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take,  command  of  his  troops,  to  whom  he  issued  a  proclamar 
tion.  The.  mercenaries,  whom  he  set  free,  would,  said  Victor 
Emmanuel,  speak  of  them  in  other  countries,  after  having  learnt 
that  God  recompenses  those  who  serve  Him  and  not  those  who 
-oppress  peoples  and  despise  the  right  of  nations.*  Comment  is 
superfluous  on  this  amazing  declaration.  On  the  9th,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Italy,  in  which  he  said : 
"  In  Sicily,  men  were  fighting  for  liberty,  when  a  brave  soldier, 
devoted  to  Italy  and  to  me.  General  Garibaldi,  rushed  to  their 
aid.  I  could  not,  I  had  no  right  to  hold  him  back."  The 
truth  was  out  at  last,  and  his  previous  assurances  shown  by 
himself  to  have  been  false.  "I  do  not  come,"  continued  the  King, 
"to  impose  my  will  upon  you,  but  to  make  yours  respected," 
This  proclamation  was  a  most  comprehensive  document.  It 
honoured  Charles  Albert,  reviewed  the  Crimean  War,  and  that 
of  1859,  "when  my  magnanimous  ally.  Napoleon  III,  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Italy  was  worthy  of  the  great  nation  over  which 
he  rules,"  and  tried  to  justify  his  own  revolutionary  policy 
throughout  Italy.  Attacking  both  the  Vatican  and  Mazzini, 
and  referring  to  the  "ambitious  fanaticism"  of  Garibaldi,  Victor 
Ernxnanuel  protested  that  his  troops  advanced  to  establish 
order,  and  concluded,  "  I  know  that  in  Italy  I  close  the  era  of 
revolutions "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  apprised  of  the 
King's  intentions  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Regrettant  de  n' avoir 
pu  avertir  d^avance  Voire  Majeste,  je  pars  pour  passer  dans  les 
Etais  de.  Naples  afin  d^empecher  la  proclamation  de  la  r^publique.^' 
The  same  day  the  invasion  began,  led  by  the  King. 

Before  leaving  Ancona,  Victor  Emmanuel  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Santa  Casa,  and  was  received  by  the  clergy,  for  which  act  they 


*  ^^  Sono  contento  di  voi,  percki  voi  side  degni  deW  Italia.  Co  lie  armi  avete 
vinto  i  nemici^  col  contei^no  i  calunniatori  del  novte  italiano.  T  vinti^ 
che  rimando  liberie  parleranno  delP  Italia  e  di  voi  alle  genti  stranieri. 
Essi  avratmo  imparato  che  Dio  preniia  chi  lo  serva  colla  giustiziae  colla 
caritct,  non  chi  opprime  i  popoli  e  conculca  il  diriito  delle  iiazioni.  Noi 
dobbiamo  fondare  nella  liberta  la  forte  ninnarchia  italiana.  Ci  amteranno 
i  popoli  colV  ordine  e  colla  concordia.  Uesercito  nazionale  accrescera 
senipre  piic  la  gloria  che  da  otto  secoli  splende  snlla  Croce  di  Savoia 
Soldati  !  lo  piglio  il  comando.  Mi  costava  troppo  non  iiovarmi  il  prinw 
la  dove  pub  csserc  il  pericoto.'''' 
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were   subsequently  excommunicated   by  the  Bishop  of  Loreto 
In    this    connection    it    should    be    remembered    that    Victor 
Emmanuel   was   publicly  accompanied    by  Rosina   on   his  visit 
to  Ancona. 

At  the  end  of  September,  Garibaldi  issued  the  following  order 
of  the  day,  at  Caserta : — "  Brave  soldiers  :  The  Sardinians  are 
about  to  enter  Neapolitan  territory.  Very  soon  you  shall  have 
the  happiness  of  clasping  their  victorious  hands."  In  another 
order,  on  October  2nd,  Garibaldi  commended  "the  Italian 
valour"  of  the  "brave  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  north." 

On  October  4th,  in  the  Parliament  at  Turin,  Cavour  denied  a 
rumour  of  further  proposed  cessions  of  Italian  territory.  The 
next  day  the  Prime  Minister  refused  the  demand  of  Cabella  for 
papers  on  the  invasion  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 

On  October  6th,  Cavour,  at  Turin,  informed  the  Neapolitan 
Minister,  Baron  Winspear,  that  Sardinia  was  about  "to  intervene" 
in  the  Naples  kingdom.  "That  phrase,  to  intervene,  has  a  very 
curious  meaning,"  says  M.  Giacometti,  "  when  one  reflects  that  it 
is  precisely  in  virtue  of  that  principle  of  non-intervention  that 
Sardinia  has  been  able  to  go  armed  into  the  Roman  States  in  the 
first  place,  next  into  the  state  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to  annex 
these  countries  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  Europe 
except  unsupported  diplomatic  protests."  On  October  7th,  Baron 
Winspear  replied  to  Cavour:  "The  occupation  of  the  realm  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  Piedmontese  troops  is  a  fact  so  plainly  contrary  to 
the  foundations  of  all  law  and  right,  that  it  would  seem  almost 
useless  to  pause  here  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  illegality;  the 
facts  which  have  preceded  this  invasion,  and  the  old  and 
intimate  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  which  existed  between 
the  two  crowns,  renders  it  so  new  and  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  modern  nations,  that  the  generous  mind  of  the  King, 

my  august  master,  refused  to  believe  it  possible "      "  The 

blessing  of  Heaven  will  certainly  not  descend  on  those  who  are 
preparing  to  violate  the  great  principles  of  social  and  moral 
order,  by  setting  themselves  up  as  the  executors  of  a  mandate 
of  God.  Even  public  conscience,  when  once  more  free  from 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  political  passions,  will  be  able  to  assign 
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its  true  character  to  a  usurping  enterprise  begun  by  craft  and 
accomplished  by  violence."  This  dignified  utterance,  at  once  so 
temperate,  so  just,  and  so  true,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
the  many  indictments  at  the  time  of  the  policy  of  Cavour.  On 
October  9th,  the  day  of  the  invasion,  the  Neapolitan  Minister 
left  Turin. 

On  the  1 2th,  Garibaldi  dutifully  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
citizens  of  Naples  in  honour  of  the  Piedmontese  invasion,  in 
which  he  said  that  "Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  the  chosen 
of  the  nation,"  would  "  break  down  that  frontier  which  has 
divided  us  for  so  many  centuries  from  the  rest  of  our  country." 
The  "sent  of  Providence''  was  to  be  received  with  "the  flowers 
of  concord,  to  him  so  grateful,  and  to  Italy  so  necessary."  "No 
more  political  colours !  no  more  parties !  no  more  discord ! 
Italy  one,  as  the  people  of  this  great  metropolis  wisely  decide, 
and  the  ''R^  GalaniuomOj^  are  the  eternal  symbols  of  our 
regeneration,  and  of  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  our 
country." 

"The  King  of  Sardinia,"  wrote  the  Prince  Consort,  on 
October  24th,  "may  behave  ever  so  unjustly  (in  theory),  but 
practically  people  applaud  him." 

On  October  24th,  Cialdini  sent  a  summons  for  a  Garibaldian 
column  to  march  to  meet  the  King,  and  on  the  26th,  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  shook  hands  at  Caianello,  near  Teano. 
The  General  saluted  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  "King  of  Italy.'' 
The  Sardinian  Parliament  had,  with  more  than  indecent  haste, 
voted,  on  October  nth,  the  annexation  of  the  two  Sicilies  and 
the  Papal  States. 

On  the  8th,  the  debate  began  in  the  Chamber  on  the  bill 
presented  by  Cavour  for  authorising  Victor  Emmanuel  to  accept 
the  annexation  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  Signer  Ferrari^ 
in  opposing  the  measure,  said :  "  Everybody  wishes  Italy  to  be 
free.  .  .  .  Piedmont  has  made  Upper  Italy  Piedmontese.  .  .  .  The 
Two  Sicilies  cannot  be  unconditionally  annexed  to  Piedmont. 
.  .  .  To  enforce  their  immediate  annexation  would  be  to 
act  with  ingratitude  towards  Garibaldi,  who  desires  to  defer 
the  measure." 
Q 
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Cavour  associated  himself  with  the  "general  desire  to  make 
Rome  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy," 
but  spoke  guardedly  both  of  Rome  and  Venice.  As  to 
the  desire  for  Rome  as  the  capital,  "the  revolution  in 
Rome  "  would  "  be  accomplished  by  the  conviction  that  liberty 
is  favourable  to  religion";  and  as  for  Venetia,  "they  must  take 
into  consideration  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Powers." 

The  Ministerial  report  said :  "  Henceforth  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Venetia,  is  free.  As  regards  the  latter  province, 
we  cannot  make  war  upon  Austria  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  European  Powers.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
create  a  formidable  coalition  against  Italy.  But  in  constituting 
a  strong  Italy  we  are  serving  the  cause  of  Venetia.  These 
reasons  also  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  respecting  Rome. 
The  question  of  Rome  cannot  be  decided  by  the  sword  alone. 
It  meets  with  moral  obstacles  which  moral  force  alone  can 
vanquish."  Referring  to  rumours  of  possible  differences  with 
France,  the  report  said  :  "  An  act  of  ingratitude  so  monstrous 
would  brand  our  country  with  a  deep  disgrace  such  as  centuries 
of  suffering  could  not  obhterate."  In  these  brave  and  honour- 
able words  the  Ministry  of  Cavour  condemned  in  advance 
their  successors  of  ten  years  later.  The  Senate  voted  the  bill 
on  the  1 6th. 

Garibaldi,  after  the  famous  interview  at  Teano,  returned  to  the 
lines  before  Capua.  T)\q  plebiscite  for  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  allowed  by  Garibaldi  on  pressure  from  Cavour  and 
Villamarina,  took  place  on  October  21st,  with  the  intended 
result.  As  to  the  condition  of  Naples  under  the  Garibaldian 
regime,  Mr.  Elliot,  a  strong  sympathiser  with  the  General,  has 
told  something.  Writing  to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  said :  "  The 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  has  become  very  great;  the 
liberation  of  convicts  and  criminals;  the  entire  impunity  with 
which  crime  can  be  committed ;  if  I  am  to  believe  the  accounts  of 
those  who  were  no  friends  of  the  late  state  of  things,  malversa- 
tion, corruption,  and  oppression  are  greater  at  the  present 
moment  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  period  ....  Both 
the  terms  of  the  voting  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
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taken,  are  well  calculated  to  secure  the  largest  possible  majority 
for  the  annexation,  but  not  so  well  fitted  to  ascertain  the  real 
wishes  of  the  country." 

On  the  1 6th,  Mr.  Elliot,  writing  to  Lord  John  on  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  so-called  "  scrutin  secret^'  said 
that  there  were  still  many  people,  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
enlightened  classes,  who  would  have  preferred  Naples  to  have 
formed  a  separate  kingdom.*  Admiral  Mundy,  to  whom  Garibaldi 
admitted  an  indebtedness,  after  describing  the  voting  day  on 
October  22nd,  made  the  following  striking  comment:  "Under 
regulations  such  as  these  I  must  chronicle  my  opinion  that  a 
pUbiscite  by  universal  suffrage  cannot  be  received  as  a  correct 
representation  of  the  real  feelings  of  a  nation."  Before  the 
voting  was  taken  all  the  royalist  employes  were  dismissed  and 
revolutionists  put  in  their  place.  Prince  Murat  had  sent  a 
letter  to  his  friends  in  Naples  on  the  situation,  before  Garibaldi's 
arrival,  and  in  consequence  the  Moniieur  of  September  ist 
announced  that  "the  hopes  which  the  Prince  expresses  in  that 
letter  of  being  able  one  day  to  go  to  Naples  with  the  consent 
and  support  of  France,  is  too  much  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor  to  allow  such  a  supposition  to  pass  without  an 
official  disavowal."  The  Prince  thereupon  stated  that  his 
meaning  had  been  misunderstood. 

The  question  of  the  "misunderstood"  French  despatch  cropped 
up  again  in  October.  On  the  24th,  the  official  Giornale  di  Roma 
published  a  reply  of  General  de  Lamoriciere  to  the  statement  in 
the  Moniteur  of  the  15th,  already  quoted.  The  Giornale  di 
Roma  gave  the  concluding  words  of  the  despatch  as  ''^  colla 
forza^'  and  Gramont  accordingly  protested  to  Cardinal  Antonellr. 
By  the  action  of  the  Cardinal,  who  appears  to  have  done  his 
utmost  for  reconciliation,  a  correction  was  made.     The  words 

*  M.  OUivier  says  :  **  Ztf  jour  du  vote  (21  octobre)  une  icume  de  bandits  arm^s 
jusqu'aux  dents  parcourt  Us  rues^  dhion^ant  comme  des  trattres  ctux 
que  voteraient  non.  Autour  d^une  urtit  vide  on  avait  disposi  deux 
panierSf  Vun  phin  de  "  si^  Vautre  de  ^  no,^  Vilecteur  choisissait  publiquc' 
ment  devant  la  garde  nationale  et  devant  la  foule.  Ctux  qui  avaient 
Vhiroisme  de  choisir  le  ''no'  s'exposaient  tout  au  mains  d  des  injures  et 
parfois  a  un  coup  de  stylet.'^'' 
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'"''  colla  forza^"  interjected  by  Mgr.  de  Merode,  were  stated  to  be 
inaccurate,  and  the  correct  version  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 
VImperatore  si  sarebbe  opposto  da  avversario.  Gramont  was 
naturally  indignant  at  this  fresh  inaccuracy,  which  delayed  the 
correction.  Antonelli  was  most  reasonable,  but  as,  unfortunately, 
the  Pope  himself  was  responsible  for  the  latest  version,  the 
situation  was  difficult.  The  Due  de  Gramont  frankly  admitted, 
in  a  letter  to  Thouvenel  on  November  3rd,  that  he  had  been 
trop  avance  in  the  despatch  sent  on  to  Pesaro.  With 
Gramont  the  wish  had  always  been  father  to  the  thought. 
Anxiety  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Pope  from  Rome  was 
not  his  only  motive.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Emperor 
would  check  the  Piedmontese.  After  the  words  of  the  Sovereign^ 
he  had  been  disappointed. 

On  October  9th,  Piedmontese  regiments  had  been  landed  at 
Naples  and  Manfredonia,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  a 
British  legation  had  arrived  to  reinforce  Garibaldi,  whose  army 
was  beginning  to  melt  away.  The  failure  before  Capua  had 
disheartened  many.  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  whilst 
forbidding,  under  the  "  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,"  volunteers  for 
the  Pope,  approved  the  volunteers  for  Garibaldi,  although  at 
peace  with  the  Court  of  Naples,  and  they  were  registered  as 
excursionists  to  Mount  Etna.  The  party,  eight  hundred  in  all, 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Styles,  of  Garibaldi's  Staff.  The 
first  portion  left  Tilbury  in  the  Milazzo  for  Naples  on  September 
1 6th,  and  the  rest  followed  on  the  Emperor^  sailing  on  the  28th 
from  Harwich.  Mazzini  was  still  at  Naples,  Cavour  having 
failed  to  get  him  removed.  The  Prime  Minister  had  asked 
Garibaldi  to  proscribe  him,  but  the  "Dictator"  only  told 
Pallavicini  to  ask  Mazzini  to  go,  and  nothing  happened. 

Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  now  lost  to  the  Pope,  the 
Piedmontese  having  followed  up  their  battles  by  a  plebiscite , 
so  General  de  Goyon  was  ordered  to  protect  the  delegations  of 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Viterbo  on  the  north,  the  delegation  of 
Velletri  on  the  south,  and  as  far  as  Civita  Castellana  to  the  east. 
Within  this  limited  Papal  kingdom  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor 
of    the     French    maintained     order     henceforth    with    absolute 
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impartiality.  All  combatants,  whether  Piedmontese,  Neapolitans, 
or  Garibaldians,  had  to  keep  their  distance,  and  if  any  penetrated 
the  cordon  they  were  at  once  ignominiously  disarmed.  The 
inhabitants  were  sorely  puzzled  by  the  conflicting  authorities 
and  would-be  authorities.  As  the  Due  de  Gramont  wrote  to 
M.  Thouvenel,  on  October  13th:  "If  the  situation  were  not  so 
grave  it  would  be  laughable : — the  declarations  of  spontaneity 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  cities  spontaneously  return  to  the  Pope, 
and  illuminate  spontaneously  for  the  Pope,  when  French  columns 
approach,  just  as  they  did  for  Victor  Emmanuel."  One  day  the 
Piedmontese  troops  occupied  the  province  of  Viterbo,  a  plebiscite 
was  taken  with  great  results,  and  Duke  Sforza  Cesarini  named 
Royal  Commissary.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  appointed  Com- 
missaries in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  Then  came  orders  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  General  de  Goyon  to  send  1,500 
troops  from  Rome.  De  Goyon  sent  a  polite  notice,  "  Al  Signore 
Sindaco  di  Viterbo,"  and  this  letter  was  handed  to  the  Papal 
Mayor,  but  by  him  sent  on  to  the  new  Piedmontese  Sindaco. 
The  next  day  there  was  no  Piedmontese  Sindaco,  no  Piedmontese 
Commissary,  and  no  Italian  troops  there ;  and  the  following  day 
the  Imperial  troops  arrived. 

In  Sicily,  La  Farina  asked  for  Piedmontese  to  be  sent  from 
Turin  to  ascertain  the  "spontaneity"  of  the  annexation  vote  in 
the  island.  The  Piedmontese  army,  on  its  passage  to  meet  the 
Neapolitan  forces,  tried  to  take  the  fortress  of  Civitella  del 
Tronto,  but  Colonel  Giovane  refused  to  surrender  to  Cialdini. 
De  Christen,  who  had  just  defeated  the  Garibaldians,  was  driven 
by  Cialdini  into  the  Papal  States,  defeating  en  route  a  Piedmontese 
column.  The  Papal  authorities  at  once  disarmed  De  Christen, 
as  they  did  thousands  of  Neapolitan  reactionaries,  and  the 
French  troops  were  active  in  preventing  escape.  So  much  for 
the  usual  charge  against  the  Papal  Government  of  helping  the 
reaction  against  the   Piedmontese  invaders  of  Naples. 

De  Christen  went  back  by  sea  to  Gaeta  to  see  the  King,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Roman  territory ;  but  betrayed  there  by  a 
Neapolitan  officer,  retired  to  Gaeta.  In  the  Abruzzi  and  else- 
where   hundreds    of    armed    peasants    had    risen    against    the 
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Garibaldian  "deliverers."  On  October  i8th,  the  Garibaldian 
forces  attacked  Isernia,  held  by  the  Royalists  under  General 
Scotti,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Two  days  later  the 
army  of  Cialdini  took  the  place,  and  the  General  shot  numbers 
in  cold  blood.  Cialdini  then  attacked  the  Neapolitan  army,  but 
was  defeated.  On  the  21st,  the  Royal  troops,  "showing  much 
spirit,"  says  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  attacked  the  leading  columns 
of  the  Piedmontese  army  on  the  heights  of  Macerone,  but  were 
driven  back,  with  heavy  loss,  behind  the  Garigliano,  leaving  a 
strong  force  at  Capua.  On  the  20th,  Victor  Emmanuel  tried  to 
cross  the  Garigliano,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Royalists  under 
Salzami,  and  lost  five  guns.  Cialdini  bombarded  Capua  on 
November  ist,  and  the  next  day  the  city  was  surrendered  by 
General  de  Cornet,  with  9,000  men,  after  a  forty-eight  days'  siege. 
On  November  3rd,  the  Royal  troops  on  the  Garigliano  were 
defeated  by  Victor  Emmanuel's  army,  and  fell  back  upon 
Gaeta. 

The  King  of  Naples  had  written,  on  October  6th,  to  Queen 
Victoria  as  follows  : — 

^''Madame  ma  Sosur,  Le  memorandum  qu'a  la  date  d^aujourd^ 
hut  mon  Gouvernement  adresse  a  celui  de  Voire  Majesty,  les 
protestations  que  dans  les  derfiiers  temps  je  lui  at  fait  parvenir 
donneront  a  Votre  Majeste  une  idee  claire  des  confliis  par  lesquels 
j^ai  passe,  et  de  la  situation  oiije  me  trouve.  A  la  sagacite  de  Votre 
Majesti  ne  peut  khapper  la  transcendance  des  henements  qui  se 
passent  dans  le  Royaume  des  Deux  Sidles,  et  dans  les  Atats 
Pontificaux.  J^^tais^  et  je  suis  seul  a  lutter  contre  toutes  les  forces  de 
la  revolution  Europeenne.  Cette  revolution  s'est  presentee  avec  un 
pouvoir  que  jamais  on  ne  lui  avail  connu,  armeSy  pares  d^artillerie, 
munitions,  vaisseaux,  rien  ne  lui  a  manque,  pas  memes  les  ports 
d^une  puissance  pour  se  recruter  et  son  drapeau  pour  la  couvrir. 
Ces  evenements  etablissent  un  nouveau  droit  public,  fondi  sur  la 
destruction  des  anciens  traites  et  des  principes  reconnus  du  droit  des 
gens.  La  cause  que  je  defends  seul  h  Naples  n'est  pas  seulement 
ma  propre  cause  ;  elle  est  la  cause  de  tous  les  souverains  et  de  tous 
les  Etats  independants.  La  question  qui  se  dibat  dans  le  Royaume 
des  Deux  Sidles,  est  une  question  de  vie  ou  de  mort  pour  d'autres 
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Etats  d'Europe.  C'est  a  ce  titre,  et  non  pas  un  intdrit 
personnel,  que  j'ose  m'adresser  h  la  haute  raison  de  Voire 
Majesti,  a  sa  prdvoyance  et  h  sa  justice.  La  grande  position 
qu'occupe  Voire  Majesti  dans  le  monde,  sa  sagesse,  les  relations 
amicales  qui  ont  toujours  existS  entre  nos  deux  families,  et  la 
bienveillance  particuliere,  dont  Voire  Majesty  a  daigni  toujours 
m'honorer,  me  font  espirer  que  Voire  Majeste  verra  dans  cet  appel 
que  je  fais  avec  confiance  h  sa  politique  et  a  sa  justice,  une 
nouvelle  preuve  du  respect  que  fai  eu  toujours  pour  Elk,  de 
Vaffeciion  sincere,  et  des  sentiments  de  haute  consideration  avec 
lesquels  j'ai  Vhoimeur  d'iire,  Madame  7na  Sceur,  de  voire  Majeste, 
le  bon  frere,  Francois." 

On  October  27  th,  Lord  John  addressed  a  lengthy  despatch  to 
Sir  James  Hudson,  at  Turin.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in 
extenso,  but  here  are  some  extracts  : — 

"  It  appears  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
have  been  strongly  disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  hearing 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by  the  army  of  General 
Cialdini,  withdrew  his  Minister  from  Turin,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  con- 
demnation of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  &c. 

"After  these  diplomatic  acts,  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to 
Italy  or  respectful  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  were  the 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  any  longer  to  withhold  the 
expression  of  their  opinion.  In  doing  so,  however.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  intention  to  raise  a  dispute  upon  the 
reasons  which  have  been  given,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States. 
Whether  or  no  the  Pope  was  justified  in  defending  his  authority 
by  means  of  foreign  levies ;  whether  the  King  of  the  Two 
SiciHes,  while  still  maintaining  his  flag  at  Capua  and  Gaeta,  can 
be  said  to  have  abdicated, — are  not  the  arguments  upon  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  to  dilate.  The  large  questions 
which  appear  to  them  to  be  at  issue  are  these : — Were  the 
people  of  Italy  justified  in  asking  the  assistance  of  the  King 
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of  Sardinia  to  rid  them  of  Governments  with  which  they  were 
discontented?  and  was  the  King  of  Sardinia  justified  in  fur- 
nishing the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Roman  and   Neapolitan  States  ? 

"  Did  the  people  of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  States  take  up 
arms  against  their  Government  for  good  reasons?  Upon  this 
grave  matter  Her  Majesty's  Government  hold  that  the  people 
in  question  are  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel  justified  in  declaring  that 
the  people  of  Southern  Italy  had  not  good  reasons  for  throwing 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  former  Governments.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  pretend,  therefore,  to  blame  the  King  of 
Sardinia  for  assisting  them 

"What  wonder  then  that  in  i860  the  Neapolitans,  mistrustful 
and  resentful,  should  throw  off  the  Bourbons,  as  in  1688 
England  had  thrown  off  the  Stuarts  ? 

"The  Italian  Revolution  has  been  conducted  with  a  rare 
and  singular  temper  and  forbearance.  The  venerated  forms  of 
constitutional  monarchy  were  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
prince  who  represents  an  ancient  and  glorious  dynasty.  . 

"Such  having  been  the  causes  and  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  the  revolution  of  Italy,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  severe  censure  with  which 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  visited  the  acts  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Her  Majesty's  Government  turn  their  eyes 
rather  to  the  gratifying  prospect  of  a  people  building  up  the 
edifice  of  their  liberties,  and  consolidating  the  work  of  their 
independence  amid  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  Europe." 

By  a  postscript.  Lord  John  authorised  Hudson  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  despatch  to  Cavour. 

Of  this  strange  pronouncement  Baron  Brunnow,  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London,  said,  "  Ce  n^est  pas  de  la  diplomatie^  cest 
de  la  polhsQiineriey 

Lord  John  Russell  certainly  took  a  good  deal  for  granted,  and 
did  not  always  keep  to  the  facts. 

This  famous  despatch  was,  it  appears,  sent  off  without  any  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  seeing  it.     Lord 
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Malmesbury  naturally  styled  it  "an  unjustifiable  despatch," 
as  approving  of  Victor  Em  manual's  invasion  of  Naples  and 
Rome.  A  despatch  of  August  31st,  from  Russell  to  Hudson, 
published,  it  seems  probable,  by  Cavour,  had  plainly  deprecated 
a  Sardinian  attack  on  Venetia.  This  made  the  English  Radicals 
angry,  and  The  Tinies^  somewhat  curiously,  disapproved  of  both 
despatches. 

The  invasion  of  Naples,  Avhich  had  now  extended  to  besieging 
the  King  in  his  stronghold  at  Gaeta,  was  undertaken,  it  should 
be  remembered,  according  to  the  assurances  of  Cavour  to  the 
Neapolitan  Minister,  on  account  of  anarchy,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  capital — tantamount  to  an  abdication — by  the  King. 
It  was  not  until  November  3rd  that  Queen  Victoria  replied 
to  King  Francis.  Tardy  in  its  despatch,  the  answer  was  vague 
in  the  extreme  : — 

"  Sir,  my  Brother :  The  letter  I  have'  received  from  your 
Majesty,  dated  from  Gaeta  on  the  6th  of  October,  is  altogether 
devoted  to  political  considerations.  These  considerations  have 
for  a  long  time  occupied  the  thoughts  of  my  confidential 
advisers,  and  I  have  directed  them  to  convey  to  my  Ministers 
abroad  such  instructions  as  occasion  appeared  to  me  to  require. 
I  will,  therefore,  confine  this  letter  to  those  topics  which  are 
not  the  immediate  subjects  of  political  controversy. 

"  Upon  your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  1  lost  no 
time  in  assuring  your  Majesty  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  reign  and  the  permanence  of  your  dynasty. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
period  at  which  your  Majesty  succeeded  to  the  Crown.  That 
these  difficulties  should  not  have  been  surmounted,  and  that 
they  should  now  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  monarchy  of  which 
your  Majesty  is  the  heir,  is  to  me  a  source  of  deep  concern. 
It  only  remains  that  I  should  ask  your  Majesty  to  express  to 
the  Queen  my  sincere  sympathy  in  her  misfortunes. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  your  Majesty 
the  assurance  of  the  invariable  friendship  and  high  consideration 
with  which  I  am,  Sir,  my  Brother,  your  Majesty's  good  sister, 
Victoria  R." 
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Yet,  had  not  Queen  Victoria  checked  her  Ministers  at  this 
juncture,  England  would  have  cut  a  far  sorrier  figure.  On  this 
very  same  day,  the  Queen,  returning  the  draft  of  a  despatch 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Powers,  wrote  thus  to  Lord 
John  Russell : — 

"The  expression  of  our  hope,  that  Rome  and  Venetia,  from 
their  Italian  nationality,  will  soon  share  in  the  freedom  and 
good  government  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  can  only  be  understood 
as  a  declaration  on  our  part  that  we  wish  to  see  them  share 
the  annexation  to  Sardinia,  after  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has 
been  completed.  The  declaration  at  the  end,  after  the  quotations 
of  the  former  protests,  vague  as  it  is,  viz.  *That  if  other 
Powers  interfere,  England  will  do  as  she  pleases,'  means  either 
nothing  at  all  (for  England  is  free  to  do  as  she  pleases),  or  it 
means  a  threat  of  war,  either  an  empty  threat,  or  one  intended 
to  be  followed  up  when  the  occasion  arises.  The  first  would 
hardly  be  dignified  for  a  great  Power  like  England,  and  as  to 
the  second,  the  Queen  for  one  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  But  is  such  a 
declaration  at  the  present  moment  called  for  by  anything  that 
has  happened?  Another  despatch  has  accepted  as  satisfactory 
the  French  explanation  about  the  order  given  to  the  fleet  before 
Gacta,  and  Austria  has  renewed  her  assurances  that  she  will  not 
interfere;  the  only  Power  likely  to  continue  to  interfere  and  to 
produce  war — Sardinia — is  held  to  have  an  exceptional  right  to 
it,  as  an  'Italian'  Power.  The  Queen  thinks  this  important 
despatch  should  not  be  laid  before  her  again  without  its  having 
received  the  deliberate  consideration  and  assent  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  in  case  Lord  John  should  bring  it  before  them, 
the  Queen  would  wish  him  to  communicate  this  letter  also  to 
them,  as  embodying  her  views  on  the  subject.'' 

The  concluding  words  of  the  draft  referred  to  were :  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  deem  it  right  to  declare  that  if  any 
other  Power  should  attempt  forcible  interference,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  hold  themselves  free  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  rights  of  nations,  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  the 
interests  of  Europe  may  seem  to  them  to  require."    Thus  much 
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to  show  with  what  exceptional  follies  in  Foreign  Policy,  even 
for  a  Liberal  Ministry,  Queen  Victoria  had  to  deal  at  the  time 
when  King  Francis  made  his  appeal. 

On  the  same  day^  Lord  John  Russell,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position,  sent  to  the  Queen  a  letter  of  Lord  Cowley, 
reporting,  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Metternich,  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  never  consent  to  the  annexation 
of  Naples  by  Piedmont,  that  he  wished  the  Pope  to  retain 
Umbria  and  the  Marches.,  and  that  the  Romagna  should  be  an 
independent  State. 

On  October  19th,  The  Times  published  an  article  strongly 
favouring  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
King  had  the  same  excuse,  The  Times  maintained,  for  usurping 
the  Crown  of  Naples  as  William  of  Orange  had  in  England. 

Some  impressions  of  the  Warsaw  interviews,  given  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  to  the  Prince  Consort,  are  worth  noting 
here.  The  Prince  Regent  told  the  Prince  Consort  that  the 
three  Potentates  had  decided  that  "if  Austria  was  attacked  in 
Venetia,  and  won,  and  reconquered  Lombardy,  she  could  not  be 
asked  beforehand  to  give  it  up.''  The  late  Italian  policy  of 
England  was  viewed  with  "very  great  regret."  The  Prince 
Regent  was  very  unhappy  about  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  ; 
he  called  it,  the  Prince  Consort  said,  "a  tough  morsel  to  digest," 
in  which  he  saw  a  disruption  of  the  law  of  nations  declared 
by  England;  that  people  may  expel  sovereigns,  and  England 
approve.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  would  not  act  ofTfensively 
in  Italy;  Gortschakoff  aimed  at  a  close  union  with  France,, 
attaching  Austria  and  Prussia  to  it,  and  thus  opposing  revo- 
lution. 

The  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell,  of  October  27th,  was 
condemned,  the  Prince  Consort  observed,  by  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  territory  and  Naples 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  was,  in  the  Prince's  opinion,  shared  by 
many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  all  shades,  a  violent  breach 
of  every  legal  right.  To  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
the  Prince  Consort  wrote,  on  November  14th,  as  follows:— 
"Even  although  one  accepts  the  results  of  the  strange  Italian 
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^fory,  yet  the  best  course  is  certainly  to  say  nothing  of  the  way^ 
it  has  been  brought  about." 

On  November  2nd,  iG^eneral  Pinelli,  at  the  head  of  some  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  "liberating"  troops,  was  ordered  to  the 
Abruzzi,  where  he  proclaimed  that  all  persons  found  with 
weapons  would  be  s/iof,  and  all  insulting,  by  word  or  deed,  the 
arms  of  Savoy,  the  portrait  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  the  shield 
of  Savoy,  or  any  who  by  speeches  or  money  tried  to  help  revolt, 
would  likewise  be  shot. 

On  November  4th,  Cialdini,  with  the  support  of  Admiral 
Persano,  got  across  the  Garigliano.  Part  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  was  now  sent  to  Terraciria,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  rest  entered  Gaeta.  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  his  im- 
patience at  having  no  one  to  fight,  exclaimed : — "  Ces  canailles 
de  fra?t(aisJ" ,   The   siege   by  land   then   began. 

The  French  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Barbier  de  Tinan,  had  been 
-ordered  to  Gaeta,  and  so  it  was  impossible  for  Persano  to 
attempt  the  blockade  declared  by  his  Government,  neither  could 
he  interfere  with  the  Royal  troops  making  safe  their  retreat  into 
the  Fortress  or  over  the  frontier.  Napoleon  III  was  doing  his 
best  to  save  the  dignity  of  Francis  II  in  his  trying  position, 
yet  he  did  not  wish  the  King  to  continue  the  struggle. 

On  October  30th,  M.  Thouvenel  thus  wrote  to  Admiral  Barbier 
de  Tinan,  at  Gaeta: — ^^D^une  part^  Sa  Majesti  rHadmettait  pas 
que  Garibaldi  ei^t  le  desir  d'itablir  un  blociis  obligatoire  pour  les 
J>uissances  Strangeres ;  d* autre  part,  Elle  ne  voulait  pas  que 
Vescadre  sarde  vint  fermer  tout  issue  au  roi  de  Naples,  et  le  con- 
traindre  a  ne  devoir  qu'a  une  capitulation,  la  possibility  de 
s'iloigner  de  ses  Atats^  The  Emperor,  M.  Thouvenel  pointed 
•out,  ^^tenait  a  sauvegarder"  the  personal  dignity  of  Francis  II  in 
his  last  rnoments  of  trial,  but  had  no  intention  to  encourage 
him  "<^  soutefiir  une  lutte  devenue  trop  inegale!'  The  Minister 
further  said; — "The  Neapolitan  people  has  been  summoned 
to  cast  a  vote  which  must,  for  the  moment,  destroy  the  hopes, 
•of  the  Court  of  Gaeta  as  to  a  change  in  public  opinion.  This 
being  the  situation,  it  is  permissible  to  enquire  whether  King 
Francis  II,  now  that  his  honour  is  safe,  ought  not  to  accommodate 
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himself  to  circumstances,  and  avoid  shedding  in  vain  the  blood 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  remained  faithful  to  him.  Whenever 
you  have  a  chance,  the  Emperor  authorises  you  to  let  King 
Francis  II  understand  that  he  has  prolonged  his  resistance  as  far 
as  the  dignity  of  his  Crown  and  the  desertion  of  his  subjects 
permitted." 

Francis  II  resisted  two  months  and  a  half  longer. 

Maxime  du  Camp,  passing  Gaeta  after  Garibaldi's  departure 

for  Caprera,  made  this  remarkable  comment : — I  thought :  as  a 

man,  he  is  absolutely  wrong  to  prolong  a  resistance  which  cannot 

save  him   in  any  case ;  as   a   King,  he   is  right,  not  because  it 

safeguards   his  honour,  but  because  he  is  giving  the  Kings  by 

Divine  right  a  chance  to  declare   themselves  and  rescue  him, 

under   pain  of  abandoning   to   the    chances   of  revolutions    the 

principle    in   virtue    of  which    they   reign.     Governments    which 

issue  from  the  same  stock  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible 

for  each  other.    If  the  absolute  Kings  of  Europe  do  not  save 

this   member  of  their  family  who   is  fighting   for  the  common 

principle,  they  are  lost;  some  day  they  will  be  abandoned,  as 

they  are  now  abandoning.       In  falling,  Francis   II  can  turn  to 

those  who  call  him  brother,  and  say,  '' Hodie  miki^cras  tibi" 

The  Emperor  explained,  through  Thouvenel,  that  his  motive 
was  to  give  King  Francis  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
honourable  capitulation,  and  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Sardinia.  The  prevention  of  the  blockade  allowed  the 
King  to  send  14,000  men  off  by  sea  to  Civit^  Vecchia,  and  so 
effect  a  saving  in  provisions,  and  made  it  possible  for  Italian  and 
foreign  officers  to  come  to  Gaeta  and  confer  with  the  Sovereign. 
For  this  Francis  II  had  to  thank  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  what  the  Emperor  really  had  in  mind 
for  Italy,— a  Confederation,  settled  by  a  European  Congress. 

Meanwhile  Garibaldi,  on  November  4th,  distributed  medals  at 
Naples,  telling  the  crowd  that  the  Pope  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
Italy.  It  was  arranged  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  review  the 
Garibaldian  army  at  Caserta,  on  the  6th,  and  then  enter  Naples, 
but  15,000  men  waited  in  vain,  for  the  King  declined  to  come. 
There  was  great  indignation.     Captain  Forbes  wrote  at  the  time 
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— *'  It  is  as  if  he,  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  not  content  with 
getting  things  for  nothing,  were  to  turn  round  on  the  principals, 
and  say,  'You  are  a  set  of  Mazzinists,'  which  in  European 
parlance  means  thieves  and  robbers.  No  one  looks  for  gratitude 
in  this  world,  but  common  decency  becomes  a  monarch,  if  not 
policy."  Of  the  King's  reception  Captain  Forbes  says  : — "  Even 
the  disapprobation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  would  be  the 
highest  honour  they  could  bestow." 

On  November  yth,  in  pouring  rain,  Victor  Emmanuel  made 
his  entry  into  Naples.  No  Garibaldian  troops  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  only  Piedmontese  soldiers  and  National  Guards 
appeared.  The  King  drove  to  the  Cathedral,  where  he  kissed 
the  famous  relic,  and  thence  to  the  Palazzo  Reale,  accompanied 
by  Garibaldi,  Pallavicini,  and  Mordini.  The  next  day  Garibaldi, 
with  the  Ministry,  presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  plibiscite 
of  Naples ;  the  decree  of  annexation  was  drawn  up,  the  Dictator- 
ship ceased,  and  the  Ministry  resigned.  Garibaldi  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which   he  said: — "Providence  makes  a  gift  of 

Italy  for  Victor  Emmanuel To  arms,  all ! — in  March,  or 

February,  if  need  be,  in  1861."  Garibaldi  refused  all  the 
proffered  honours,  save  the  title  of  Generalissimo^  asking  instead 
for  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  a 
year,  with  unlimited  powers.  This  the  King  absolutely  refused, 
so  Garibaldi  said  to  Persano : — "  You  know  what  they  do  with 
oranges,  they  squeeze  out  the  juice  and  then  throw  them  into 
a  corner." 

On  the  9th,  Garibaldi  rowed  himself  to  the  Washington,  paid 
a  visit  to  Admiral  Mundy,  on  the  Hannibal,  and  then  left  for 
Caprera,  accompanied  by  Basso,  Guismaroli,  and  Froccinati. 
Victor  Emmanuel  promptly  appointed  Farini  to  the  Lieutenancy. 
Meanwhile,  at  Gaeta,  the  siege  proceeded.  Ritucci  and  Bosco 
directed  the  defence,  but  the  King  showed  great  energy,  and 
was  constantly  under  fire,  while  the  Queen  attended  to  the 
hospital.  The  conduct  of  King  Francis  II  and  Queen  Marie 
"merited  the  admiration  of  their  adversaries  themselves." 

From  Gaeta,  King  Francis  appealed  to  the  Powers,  to  ascertain 
their  intentions.     The  reply  of  the   EngHsh   Government   was, 
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naturally,  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  Lord  John  Russell  declared, 
on  November  26th,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Powers  to  compel, 
by  force,  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  sovereigns  who  had  not 
succeeded  in  securing  affection  towards  their  persons. 

On  November  i6th,  the  Empress  of  the  French  arrived  in 
London  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  travelling  privately  as  the 
Comtesse  de  Pierrefonds. 

England  and  France  were  not  pulling  together  with  regard 
to  the  Neapolitan  question.  Lord  Palmerston,  primed  by 
d'Azeglio,  believed  stories  against  Francis  II,  and  was  exceedingly 
angry  because  the  Emperor  of  the  French  most  properly  forbade 
the  bombardment  of  Gaeta.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
Palmerston  should  have  favoured  the  outrageous  attack  on 
Gaeta,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  of  the  grossest  kind, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did,  and  as  Persigny,  his  long  time  ally, 
refused  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  to  countenance  the  pro- 
ceeding, Palmerston  actually  asked  for  and  obtained  the  recall 
of  the  Ambassador.  M.  de  Flahault  was  then  appointed  to 
succeed  Persigny  at  the  London  Embassy,  Persigny  was  very 
angry,  and  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  the  English  Liberal 
Government  was  the  cause  of  the  annexation  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  by  not  supporting  the  treaty  of  Villafranca. 

Queen  Victoria,  writing  to  King  Leopold  on  December  4th, 
said  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Elliot  the  previous  day.  The  English 
Minister  at  Naples  had  told  '  the  Queen  that  no  reform  or 
changes  of  constitution  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  King 
had  insisted  on  the  laws  being  properly  carried  out.  The 
Queen  Mother  had,  Mr.  Elliot  thought,  a  bad  influence,  and  the 
cause  was  given  up  as  lost  too  soon.  The  people  disliked  the 
annexation. 

The  Count  of  Syracuse,  who  after  his  flight  from  his  nephew's 
capital  in  the  Piedmontese  Maria  Adelaide,  had  been  received 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Turin  with  much  cordiality,  died  on 
December  4th,  at  Pisa. 

The  Empress  Eugenie,  returning  from  the  north,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  on  December  4th,  and  on  the  loth, 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  visited  the  Empress  in 
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London.    No  conversation  on  political  events  took  place.     The 
XJueen  records  that  her   Imperial  visitor  did   not   mention  the 
Emperor. 

What  the  Due  de  Gramont  thought  of  the  Piedmontese 
invasions  is  clear  enough  from  his  letters  to.  M.  ThouveneL 
"We  are  looking  on,"  he  said,  on  November  3rd,  "at  the  last 
efforts  of  this  unfortunate  King  of  Naples,  who  will  perish  within 
a  few  hours,  the  victim  of  the  most  odious  act  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  conception !  You  cannot  ima.gine  how 
extremely  painful  it  is  to  see  oneself  involved  in  the  sufferings 
of  this  death  agony,  willingly  or  not,  refusing  an  end  of  rope  to 
a  man  just  going  under  the  water,  or  rather  dangling  one  too 
short  for  him  to  catch  hold  of  just  above  his  head." 

On  December  29th,  the  Ambassador  wrote: — "I  think  that 
Italy  one  is  a  detestable  thing  for  France,  and  that  if,  un- 
happily, the  Emperor  lends  himself  to  this  combination,  France 
will  some  day  call  him  and  those  who  co-operate  with  him  to 
a  severe  account.  Now  the  existence  of  the  Pope  at  Rome 
as  a  temporal  power  hinders  the  union  of  Italy.  For  that 
reason,  even  if  for  no  other,  we  ought  to  sustain  him  there. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  cannot  desert  this  temporal  power  with- 
out perjuring  himself  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  is 
a  hypothesis  which  I  cannot  induce  myself  to  discuss.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  I  shall  protest  with  all  my 
conscience  against  such  a  solution." 

The  Imperial  policy  regarding  Italy  did  not  now  lack  critics 
at  home.  The  mildly  Liberal  tone,  implied  rather  than  employed, 
had  begun  to  alarm  some  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
Imperial  regime. 

Napoleon  III  had  no  more  devoted  and  faithful  servatit  and 
admirer  than  the  Due  de  Persigny,  yet  Persigny  was  profoundly 
discouraged  by  the  policy  of  "wise  passiveness." 

"The  consequences  of  Castelfidardo,"  he  said,  "were  bound 
to  be,  and  were  in  fact,  deplorable.  In  permitting  the  spoliation 
of  the  Holy  See  and  the  adjunction  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  Emperor  plunged  his  policy  into  inextricable 
complications.     His  Government  was  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
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all  Europe.  It  had  sought  to  prevent  Italian  unity,  and  Italian 
unity  was  accomplished.  It  had  intended  to  protect  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  Holy  See  had  lost  its  richest  provinces ;  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  sacked,  pillaged,  dismembered,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  a  French  army."  Yet  Persigny  was  a  Liberal, 
and  credited  with  violent  anti-clericalism,  even  by  Thouvenel.  It 
is  curious  to  note,  as  we  shall  see  amply  illustrated  later  on,  the  re- 
markable unanimity  of  French  opinion,  extending  to  almost  all 
sections  of  political  party,  with  regard  to  the  role  of  France  towards 
the  Pope.  The  Emperor  was  almost  alone  in  his  desire  to  free 
himself,  with  due  safeguards,  from  the  responsibility  of  occupying 
Rome.  Prince  Napoleon  was,  of  course,  for  evacuation,  whatever 
its  consequences,  but  he,  for  all  his  power  in  the  Senate  and  out 
of  it,  represented  no  one  but  himself.  Politicians  of  almost 
every  shade  of  opinion,  from  Walewski  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
Rouher,  Gramont,  Thouvenel  and  Persigny,  down  to  L.  A.  Thiers, 
clung  with  a  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  idea  of  France  retaining 
a  finger  in  the  pie  by  maintaining  an  armed  force  in  Rome. 

Early  in  December,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  partly  with 
a  view  to  the  exigencies  of  the  English  alliance,  recommended 
Francis  II  to  leave  Gaeta,  and  give  up  the  struggle.  But  the 
King  was  not  going  to  yield  except  to  necessity,  especially  when 
reaction  against  the  usurpers  was  more  distinctly  showing  itself. 
In  November,  reaction  declared  itself  plainly  in  Naples  itself. 
Cialdini's  removal  of  articles  from  the  Royal  Palace  to  Victor 
Emmanuel's  Palace  at  Turin  was  a  little  too  much  for  the 
Neapolitans.  There  were  bands  of  Royalists  in  the  Abruzzi 
and  the  Molise,  and  De  Christen  came  to  Gaeta  to  confer  with 

the  King. 

On  December  8th,  King  Francis  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Gaeta.  The  King  stated  that  he  was  defending  not  only  his 
Crown  but  the  independence  of  the  country.  King  and  people 
had  both  been  betrayed,  but  "usurpations  are  not  eternal."  He  was 
a  Neapolitan,  he  saw  his  people  treate;^  as  a  conquered  race; 
and  he  received  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
had  refused  to  believe  in  treason,  with  traitors  at  his  council,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  shed  blood  had  caused  him  to  be  accused 
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of  weakness,  and  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution.  He 
had  believed  in  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  called  him  brother 
and  friend,  and  disapproved  Garibaldi's  expedition.  He  had 
granted  a  constitution,  but  this  could  not  avert  a  foreign 
invasion,  for  it  was  no  domestic  insurrection.  "A  foreign 
General  proclaims  martial  law,  and  decrees  that  all  subjects  who 

do  not    bow  to   the   flag  of  Sardinia  shall    be   shot The 

finances,  lately  so  flourishing,  are  completely  ruined,  the  admin- 
istration is  in  chaos,  personal  liberty  does  not  exist."  The  gaols, 
said  the  King,  were  full,  assassination  was  recompensed,  and 
anarchy  was  everywhere.  "  Instead  of  the  free  institutions  which 
I  had  given  you,  and  which  I  wished  to  develop,  you  have  had 
an  unlimited  dictature,  and  now  martial  law  takes  the  place  of 
the  constitution."  A  mournful  picture  this  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  "liberators"  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
but  one  only  too  sadly  true.  "  The  revolution  leads  men  more 
than  they  lead  it."* 

In  spite  of  the  Piedmontese  police,  the  Kins;'s  words  were 
scattered  broadcast,  and  some  Liberals  even  were  in  favour  of 
the  Royal  programme.  On  the  21st,  23rd,  and  25th  of  December, 
there  were  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  with  the  cry 
of  "  Viva  Fra?icesco  Secondo^^  and  on  the  29th,  a  regular  emeufe, 
people  crying,  "Away  with  the  foreigner."  "Long  live  King 
Francis."  The  Piedmontese  cavalry,  patrolling  the  streets,  were 
stoned,  and  on  the  31st,  Farini  feared  a  general  insurrection; 
the  garrison  was  increased,  and  many  people,  some  of  them 
army  officers,  were  thrown  into  prison.  In  many  towns  the 
populace  now  tore  down  the  shield  of  Savoy.  Reaction  sprang 
up  on  December  roth,  at  Maddaloni ;  on  the  i8th,  at  Caserta, 
where  the  Garibaldian  National  Guard  were  disarmed  by  the 
people;  and  on  the  27th,  from  Nocera  to  Castellamare. 

On  November  20th,  Victor  Emmanuel  reviewed  his  troops 
at  Naples,  and  on  the  28th,  Garibaldi  penned  the  following 
remarkable  letter  from  Qdi^xQxdi : — "  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! 
The  Italians  must  not  on  any  account  abandon  this  programme. 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  the  only  undisputed  Crown  in  Italy,  around 
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whom  all  the  men  of  our  Peninsula  must  rally.  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  Minister's  name  be  Cavour  or  Cattaneo  (the  latter 
is  preferable),  but  what  I  care  for,  and  what  all  Italians  must 
irrevocably  demand,  is  that  on  the  5th  of  March,  1861,  Victor 
Emmanuel  be  at  the  head  of  500,000  soldiers.     Garibaldi." 

Fourteen  days'  armistice  was  now  arranged  at  Gaeta,  by 
arrangement  of  the  English,  French,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
Governments.  King  Francis  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Powers 
about  this  time,  there  were  disturbances  of  a  reactionary  kind  at 
Caserta  and  Aversa,  and  on  December  3rd,  at  Penna  in  the 
Abruzzi.  At  Cuserta  the  EngUsh  Legion  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Italians,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  There  were  reactionary 
movements  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Benevento  was  lost  to  the  Pope. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  wrote  to  King  Francis,  in  reply 
to  the  protest,  expressing  sympathy,  but  saying  that  the  siege 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  satisfy  honour ;  to  which  the  King 
rejoined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  persist  in  the  defence. 

Victor  Emmanuel  left  Naples  on  November  30th,  and  next 
day  arrived  at  Palermo,  saluted  by  the  English  fleet.  Received 
at  the  Cathedral  by  the  Archbishop,  with  the  words,  ''  Maesta, 
id  vous  eies  le  Pape  et  U  proUcieur  de  cdte  Aglise,''  Victor 
Emmanuel  exclaimed,  '■'' Mis^ricorde !  moi  Pape!''' 

In  his  proclamation  the  same  day,  the  King  said  : — "  ColP 
animo  profondamente  commosso,  io  metto  il  piede  tn  questa  isola 
illiistre  che  gih^  quasi  augurio  dei  presenti  destini  d^ Italia,  ebbe  per 
Principe  uno  degli  avi  miei,  che  ai  giorni  nostri  elesse  a  suo  Re 
il  mio  rimpianto  fratello,  e  che  oggi  mi  chiama  con  unanime 
suffragio  a  stendere  su  di  essa  i  betieficii  del  vivere  libero  e  della 
unita  nazionale  .  .  //  governo  che  io  qui  vengo  ad  instaurare 
sara  governo  di  riparaziene  e  di  concordia.  Esso,  rispettando 
sinceramente  la  religione,  manterra  salve  le  afitichissime  preroga- 
tive che  sono  decoro  della  Chiesa  siciliana  e  presidio  della  podesta 
■civile :  fonder^  un'  amministrazione  la  quale  ristauri  i  principii 
morali  di  una  societh  bene  ordinata,  e  con  incessante  progresso 
economico,  facendo  rifiorire  la  fertilita  del  suo  suolo,  i  suot  com- 
merci,  Vattivitd  della  sua  marina,  renda  a  tutti  proficui  i  doni 
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chi  la  Providenza  ha  largamente  profusi  sopra  questa  terra 
privilegiata.  Siciliani !  la  vostra  storia  e  storia  di  grandi  gesta 
e  di  generosi  ardimenti :  Ora  e  tempo  per  im,  come  per  tutti  gli 
italiani^  di  mostrare  alV  Europa  che  se  sapemmo  conquistare  col 
vaiore  V indipendenza  e  la  liberta^  le  sappiamo  altresl  conservare 
colla  unione  degli  animi  e  colle  civili  virtii." 

Neither  in  this  proclamation  nor  in  that  previously  issued  at 
Naples  was  any  mention  made  of  Garibaldi. 

On  December  7th,  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  received  the  plebiscite  of  the  Marches  and  Umbria, 
taken  on  November  4th  and  5th,  and  on  December  27th  he  was 
back  at  Florence.  On  the  same  day  the  official  Gazette  published 
Royal  decrees  from  Naples,  declaring  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Marches, 
and  Umbria  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  State  of  Italy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Prince  Murat  came  out  with  a 
proclamation. 

Prince  Lucien  declared  that  whilst  his  mind  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  creating  an  obstacle  to  Italian  unification,  the  present 
attempt  was  perfectly  artificial  and  violent,  and  more  tyrannical 
than  the  Government  it  had  overthrown.  He  had  abstained 
from  interference,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  pretext 
for  divisions,  by  which  the  enemies  of  popular  rights  would  have 
profited.  The  Prince  said  that  he  ''  deplored  that  the  advent  of 
popular  sovereignty  should  not  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
indispensable  cortige  of  all  the  great  civic  virtues."  He  expressed 
his  indignation  at  the  sight  of  corruption  and  violence  crawling 
round  the  ballot  boxes,  and  concluded: — "What  is  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  disarmament  of  so  many  communes  ?  What  means 
the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  so  many  provinces  ?  Such 
measures  are  far  from  establishing  the  spontaneity  of  universal 
suffrage  and  confidence  in  the  new-born  authority.  As  for  myself, 
so  long  as  the  future  of  Italy  will  not  appear  under  a  more 
favourable  light,  I  will  remain  a  spectator,  and  confine  myself  to 
offering  up  wishes  that  those  who  have  undertaken  the  re- 
generation of  a  people  hitherto  an  example  of  glory  and 
misfortune,  may  derive  inspiration  from  the  virtues,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism  of  our  fathers.     I  have  proposed  a  federation,  because 
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I  believe  it  more  in  conformity  with  the  national  tradition  and 
interests  of  Italy.  I  propose  it  specially  on  account  of  the 
aversion  I  experience  for  tyranny  of  every  kind.  I  know  that 
the  rapid  undertakings  of  violence  are  not  lasting,  and  the 
present  attempt  at  the  unification  of  Italy  appears  to  me  violent 
and  artificial." 

We  have  quoted  this  pronouncement  of  the  son  of  King 
Joachim  and  first  cousin  of  Napoleon  III  at  some  length, 
because  it  sums  up  the  situation  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  at 
this  time  in  truth  and  sobriety,  and  indicates  once  again  the 
wiser  solution  of  the  problem  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  the  Royal  headquarters  at  Gaeta  were  the  scene 
of  much  activity.  The  Royal  family  at  Gaeta  consisted  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  King's  five  brothers 
— the  Comte  de  Trani,  the  Comte  de  Caserta,  the  Comte  de 
Girgenti,  the  Comte  de  Ban,  and  the  Comte  de  Castelgirone, 
and  his  four  sisters — Princess  Mary,  Princess  Clementina, 
Princess  Maria  Pia,  and  Princess  Maria  Immaculata. 

On  December  3rd  de  Christen  arrived,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  and  5th  a  great  sortie  was  undertaken  on  the  advice  of 
Bosco.  A  deputation  from  Calabria  was  at  Gaeta,  asking  for 
troops,  and  a  general,  from  the  King.  De  Christen  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go,  but  unfortunately  the  King  refused,  as  he  required 
de  Christen,  with  von  Kalkreuth,  to  help  in  the  Abruzzi.  On 
December  6th,  de  Christen  and  Kalkreuth  left  Gaeta  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  war  material,  but  no  soldiers,  and  were 
driven  by  a  storm  into  Terracina.  Here  they  were  searched  by 
the  French  authorities,  but  de  Christen  managed  to  smuggle 
most  of  the  ammunition  away,  and  brought  it  up  by  canal  to 
Foro  Appio.  Kalkreuth  remained  at  Foro  Appio  while  de 
Christen  went  on  to  Velletri,  met  General  Cavacciolo,  and  got 
together  three  hundred  men.  These  they  armed  at  Foro  Appio, 
and  Cavacciolo  marched  off  from  Velletri  for  the  Abruzzi,  only 
to  be  stopped  by  the  French  at  Frosinone.  De  Christen  was 
arrested  at  Foro  Appio,  but  only  detained  a  few  days. 

On  December  17th,  Pius  IX  delivered  an  allocution  to  the 
Cardinals  in  Consistory.     After  speaking  of  Victor  Emmanuel's 
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suppression  of  convents,  etc.,  and  of  the  "  revolt  which  rages  like 
a  fire  from  heaven  from  end  to  end  of  Italy,"  the  Pope  concluded: 
— "  This  multitude  of  evils  can  only  be  attributed  to  those,  who, 
styling  themselves   the  promoters  of  public  happiness,  have,  in 
order  to  extend  their  power  in  Italy,  laid  a  sacrilegious  hand  on 
all  laws  human  and    Divine,  and  who   have  left  in  their  track 
but  ruin  and  desolation  through  their  impious  fury.     May  they, 
returning    to   sentiments   of  honour,  at   length   understand    that 
without   religion   there   is  no   longer  any  protecting   refuge   for 
society,  that  religion  is  the  sole  desirable  bond  of  nature,  and 
that  if  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  burst  this  bond,  peace  and 
security  would  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  world.     May  they 
be  convinced  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  one,  that  it  is  it  alone 
that  disseminates  virtue,  especially  those  virtues  which  make  man 
attractive  to  man,  a  good  citizen  in  a  tranquil  and   prosperous 
kingdom.     In  fine,  may  they  remember  that  the  Apostolic  See 
has  never  shown  itself  hostile  to  the  true  and  solid  happiness  of 
peoples,  but  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  it  has 
made  the  happiness  of  all  the  chief  aim  of  its  labours.     History 
is  open  to  all :  let  it  be  consulted  ! " 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris, 
entitled,  "  Vente  de  la  Vinetie,"  and  the  idea  got  abroad  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
plan  was  soon  seen  to  be  impracticable  for  the  present,  for  the 
Austrian  Government  declared  at  once  that  it  would  not  face 
the  inevitable  storm  of  national  indignation. 

This  pamphlet,  which  was  anonymous,  suggested  the  sale  of 
Venetia  by  Austria  to  Sardinia,  Austria  compensating  herself 
by  purchasing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  Turkey.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  in  favour  of  this  proposal,  advocated,  indeed,  by 
him  in  1848.  Lord  John  Russell  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  Ministry  were  not  indisposed  to  press  Austria,  but  the 
Queen  was  against  it,  for  the  Austrian  Government  had  intimated 
promptly  their  unwillingness  to  sell.  On  December  loth.  Queen 
Victoria  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  as  follows  : — "  Placing  upon 
record  a  train  of  argument  to  prove  that  England  thinks  it  right 
Austria  should  sell  or  cede  Venice,  would  be  most  unfair  towards 
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Austria,  and  could  only  serve  as  the  groundwork  to  justify 
Sardinia  in  making  the  attack  to  accomplish  that  which  England 
recommended.'' 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  advocating  the  proposal,  said  that 
he  knew  no  one  would  assent  to  it ;  and  Palmerston,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  it  forward  again  some  months  later  in  a 
modified  form,  rejected  it  as  impracticable.  Could  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  have  projected  his  gaze  just  forty-eight  years 
ahead,  he  would  have  seen  Austria  carrying  out  his  suggestion 
of  i860,  regarding  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  1908.  The 
Emperor  thought  it  futile  to  press  the  matter  further,  and  on 
January  ist,  1861,  he  said  to  Lord  Cowley,  "that  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  under  present  circumstances  Austria  should 
abandon  Venetia,  or  consent  to  sell  it.''  The  Emperor  thought 
nothing  could  or  would  be  done,  whatever  Austria's  difficulties 
might  be,  so  long  as  everybody  held  to  his  extreme  opinions. 
The  Emperor  continued  : — "  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
to  arrange  a  transaction  of  this  nature?  Let  Italy  purchase 
Venetia  of  Austria,  and  let  Austria  purchase  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina from  the  Porte.  Austria  wants  money,  and  the  Porte 
wants  money.  Let  Austria  keep  the  half  of  what  she  obtains 
for  Venetia,  and  give  the  other  half  to  the  Porte.  But  you 
probably  will  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  I  know  that 
Russia  will  not,  for  I  mentioned  the  idea  to  Kisselew,  who  told 
me  plainly  that  his  Government  would  not  consent." 

On  January  loth.  Lord  Palmerston  thus  explained  himself  on 
the  Italian  question  to  the  Queen  :— "  Upon  the  subject  of  Italy, 
your  Majesty  reminds  Viscount  Palmerston  that  he  stated  last 
summer  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  England  that 
Southern  Italy  should  be  a  separate  monarchy  rather  than  that  it 
should  form  part  of  a  United  Italy.  Viscount  Palmerston  still 
retains  that  opinion  ;  because  a  separate  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  would  be  more  likely,  in  the  event  of  war  between 
England  and  France,  to  side,  at  least  by  its  neutrality,  with  the 
strongest  Naval  Power,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  Power 
■would  be  England.  But  then  it  would^  be  necessary  that  the 
Two  SiciHes,  as  an  independent  and  separate  state,   should  be 
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well  governed,  and  should  have  an  enlightened  Sovereign. 
This,  unfortunately,  has  become  hopeless  under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  and  no  Englishman  could  wish  to  see  a  Murat  or  a 
Prince  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  course  of  events 
since  last  summer  seems  to  have  finally  decided  the  fate  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  with  a  view  to  the  general 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  a  United  Italy  is  the  best 
arrangement." 

On  January  ist,  the  Pope,  receiving  the  French  officers,  said 
that,  in  defending  Gaeta,  the  French  fleet  served  a  just  and 
holy  cause. 

The  net  result  of  the  three  Imperial  and  Royal  meetings  of 
the  year,  at  Baden,  at  Toplitz,  and  at  Warsaw,  was  to  leave  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  distinctly  in  a  more  secure  position  in 
Europe.  At  Baden  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  the  German  kings,  at  Toplitz  the  Prince  Regent  had 
reassured  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  Warsaw  the  three 
potentates  had  done  little  more  than  seal  and  register  the  views 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Consequently,  in  October,  i860,  the 
French  Emperor  found  himself,  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  by  the 
arts  of  peace  rather  than  of  war,  the  arbiter  of  continental 
Europe.  He  was  free  to  act  in  Italy  as  seemed  wisest  and  best, 
so  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  were  concerned. 
The  only  embarrassments  came  from  London.  The  English 
alliance,  so  essential  as  it  had  proved  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Empire,  hampered  the  Imperial  Government  again  and  again, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  his  despatches  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  i86o.  Yet  possibly  this  very  "awkwardness"  on  the 
part  of  his  ally  saved  him  from  still  worse  embarrassments. 
The  French  Government  might  have  found  it  more  difficult  to 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sympathies  of  England  with  the  Italian  revolution,  and  the 
doctrine  of  nationalities  had  suffered  a  check.  Reviewing  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  it  would  probably  not  be  teo  much  to  say 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  position  occupied  by 
France,    when    M.    Drouyn    de    Lhuys    signed    the    Treaty    of 
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Paris,  in  1856,  the  Second  Empire  never  occupied  a  position 
of  more  commanding  influence  in  the  world  than  when 
M.  Thouvenel's  memorandum  was  accepted  by  the  Czar.  As 
the  Moniteur  expressed  it,  on  June  15th,  after  the  first  of 
these  Royal  interviews: — "The  Emperor's  visit  to  Baden  will 
doubtless  have  a  favourable  result.  It  was  necessary  that 
such  a  step  should  have  been  spontaneously  taken,  to 
silence  the  unanimous  concert  of  evil  rumours  and  false 
appreciations.  The  Emperor,  in  going  to  explain  freely  to  the 
united  Sovereigns  that  his  policy  would  never  deviate  from  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  must  have  carried  to  minds  so 
noble  and  so  free  from  prejudice,  the  conviction  which  true 
sentiments,  explained  with  sincerity,  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  The 
reciprocal  relations  between  the  members  of  the  assembly  were 
more  than  courteous.'' 

The  treaty  determining  the  boundaries  of  France  and  Piedmont, 
after  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  had  been  signed  in  Paris  early 
in  July,  but  M.  Thouvenel  had  some  further  trouble  from 
Switzerland  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  French  Government  communicated  to  the  Powers  its 
willingness  to  accept  one  of  the  three  following  modes  for  settling 
this  dispute  : — 

1.  To  negotiate  direct  with  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  To  admit  to  the  negotiations  the  Powers  who  signed  the 
final  act  of  Vienna. 

3.  To  assemble  in  Conference. 

Kisselew  told  Thouvenel  that  Russia  preferred  a  Conference 
at  Paris.  England  was  disinclined  to  a  Conference,  but  assented ; 
Prussia  hesitated,  and  Austria  would  not  come  in  without  Prussia. 
M.  Thouvenel  had  always  said  that  the  treaty  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  provided  that  the  Emperor  should  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Switzerland  and  the  Powers.  The  Swiss 
Government  now  demanded  :— "  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  Europe 
and  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  that  the  Simplon  Pass  be 
perfectly  accessible  to  France  without  demanding  any  fresh 
guarantees?"  Switzerland  now  claimed  inter  alia  the  right  to 
occupy  Chabhs  and  Faucigny  in  case  of  war,  and  in  September. 
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informed  France  that  fresh  guarantees  were  required  for  neutral 
territory  on  the  frontier ;  so  the  Imperial  Government  withdrew 
the  former  concessions.  The  Federal  Council  declared  that  the 
question  was  one  of  importance,  to  be  considered  by  the  Powers 
of  the  Vienna  Act.  The  subject  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
been  finally  closed  by  the  reference  to  Savoy  in  the  Imperial 
Speech  from  the  throne,  on  February  4th,  as  "irrevocably 
united   to  France." 

The  customary  New  Year's  letters  were  exchanged  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Queen.  Writing  from  the  Tuileries,  on 
December  31st,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said: — ''Madame  et  tres 
chlre  sxur :  Je  tie  veux  pas  laisser  cette  annee  s'kouler  sans  venir 
porter  h  voire  Majeste  V expression  de  vies  souhaits  pour  S07i 
bonlieur  et  celui  du  Prince  et  de  sa  famille.  J'espere  que  Vantiee 
qui  va  comme?icer  sera  heureuse  pour  ?ios  deux  nations^  et  quelle 
verra  encore  710s  lietis  se  resserrer.  V Europe  est  bien  agitee^  mais 
tant  que  V Angleterre  et  la  France  s'etitendent,  le  mal  pourra  se 
locaiiser.  Je  filicite  votre  Majeste'  du  succes  que  nos  deux  armees 
ont  obtenu  en  Chine ;  laissons  toujours  ?ios  eiendards  unis ;  car 
Dieu  semble  les  proteger.  J'ai  bien  envii  V Imperatrice  qui  a  pu 
vous  /aire  une  visite  et  reimr  votre  charmante  famille :  elle  en  a 
ete  bien  heureuse.  Je  saisis  avec  empressement  cette  occasion  de 
renouveler  h  votre  Majesti  les  sentiments  de  haute  estime  et  de 
sincere  amitie  avec  lesquels  je  suis,  de  votre  Majeste  le  ban  frere^ 
Napoleon." 

Queen  Victoria  replied,  on  January  3rd,  as  follows  : — '*  Sire 
et  cher  frere :  Les  bons  voeux  que  votre  Majeste  veut  bien  m' 
exprimer  h  Voccasion  de  la  nouvelle  a?ine€  ?fie  sont  bien  chers^  et 
je  vous  prie  d^en  accepter  mes  remerciments  sinceres,  ainsi  que 
Pexpression  des  vceux  que  je  forme  pour  le  bonheur  de  votre 
Majesic\  de  r Imperatrice  et  de  votre  cher  enfant ;  le  Prince  se 
joint  h  moi  dans  ces  sentiments.  Votre  Majesty  a  bie?i  raison  si 
elle  regarde  avec  quelque  inquietude  Vital  agite  de  VEurope.,  ?nais 
je  partage  aussi  avec  elle  le  ferme  espoir,  que  le  mal  peut  etre 
beaucoup  amoindri.,  tant  que  la  Frajue  et  V Atigleterre  s^e?iiendent^ 
et  j'y  ajouterai  tant  que  cette  entente  a  pour  but  disinteressi  de 
pre'se?'V€r  au  ?nonde  la  paix  et  a  chaque  nation  ses  droits  et  ses 
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possessions^  ei  d'adoucir  des  animosites^  qui  menacent  de  produire 
les  plus  graves  calamiUs^  des  giterres  civiks  et  des  luttes  de  races. 
La  binMiction  de  Dieu  ne  manquera  pas  h  V accomplissement  d'une 
tdche  aussi  grande  et  sacrie,  Je  me  rejouis  avec  voire  Majesti  des 
glorieux  sucds  que  nos  armies  alliks  vienneni  d'obtenir  en  Chines 
et  de  la  belle  paix  que  ces  succes  out  amenee.  Elle  sera  feconde, 
je  Vespere^  en  bienfaits  pour  nos  deux  pays  aussi  bien  que  pour  ce 
peuple  bizarre  que  nous  avons  force  a  entrer  en  relations  avec  le 
reste  du  monde.  II  nous  a  fait  bien  de  plaisir  de  voir  Vlm- 
piratrice  et  d' entendre  depuis  que  son  voyage  en  Angleterre  lui  a 
fait  tant  de  bien.  Agrkz^  Passurance  de  la  parfaite  amitii  avec 
laquelle  je  suis.  Sire  et  inon  frere,  de  voire  Majeste  Impiriale,  la 
bonne  sceur,  Victoria  R." 

To  the  expectant,  not  to  say  apprehensive,  diplomatists 
assembled  to  congratulate  him  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  merely  said  : — "  I  thank  the  Corps  Diplomatique  for 
the  wishes  which  they  have  just  expressed  to  me.  I  regard  the 
future  with  confidence,  persuaded  that  the  friendly  understanding 
between  the  Great  Powers  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace,. 
which  is  the  object  of  all  my  desires." 

On  January  2nd,  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  died 
at  Potsdam,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his- 
brother,  the  Prince  Regent,  under  the  title  of  William  I. 

Meanwhile,  reaction  had  been  making  a  diversion  in  Neapolitan 
territory.  In  the  first  week  of  January  the  so-called  brigands- 
defied  the  Piedmontese,  and  took  Terrano ;  a  rising  took  place 
at  Ascoli,  in  the  Pontifical  territory  annexed  by  Piedmont,  and 
a  Calabrian  deputation,  returning  from  Gaeta,  marched  into  the 
Basilicata.  Many  of  the  National  Guards  joined  the  reaction. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month,  de  Christen,  near  Subiaco,  with. 
400  unarmed  men,  seized  a  Piedmontese  convoy,  but,  pressed  by 
General  de  Sonnez,  withdrew  to  Bauco.  On  January  28th,  de 
Sonnez  attacked  the  place,  but  the  next  day  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
and  stopped  the  bombardment.  De  Christen  and  de  Sonnez 
met  outside  Bauco,  and  made  peace  in  Papal  territory.  Both 
sides  were  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  disarmed  by  the  French 
troops.     De  Christen's  soldiers,   under  General  de   Coatandun, 
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Avithdrew  to  Tagliacozzo.  By  the  terms  arranged,  de  Sonnez 
agreed  not  to  enter  Papal  territory  again,  and  de  Christen 
promised  not  to  fight  in  Calabria  or  the  Abruzzi.  De  Christen, 
after  this  splendid  performance  with  a  handful  of  followers 
against  35,000  troops,  retired  to  Rome.  The  Neapolitan  General 
had  four  men  wounded,  and  tlie  Piedmontese  500  casualties. 
At  this  time  General  Pinelli,  a  man  of  different  mould  from  the 
chivalrous  de  Sonnez,  was  leaving  his  track  of  blood  through  the 
''liberated"  territory.  This  infamous  man  failed  with  his  large 
force  to  take  Civitella  del  Tronto  with  its  400  men,  but  went 
on,  with  fire  and  sword,  burning  villages  and  hunting  down  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whilst  the  terrified  animals  fled,— to 
quote  the  report  given  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  January, 
1861. 

On  February  3rd,  Pinelli  issued  a  proclamation  from  Ascoli, 
in  which  he  said  that  towards  "such  enemies  mercy"  was  "a 
crime."  The  people  he  was  supposed  to  free  from  "tyranny," 
he  described  as  "  the  paid  brigands  of  the  Vicar,  not  of  Christ 
but  of  Satan."  "We  will  annihilate  them,"  he  declared ;  "we  will 
crush  out  the  priestly  vampire."  "We  will  purify  with  fire  and 
steel."  "  From  the  ashes  will  rise  freedom."  The  Piedmontese 
general's  idea  of  giving  freedom  consisted  in  murdering  the 
inhabitants  and  burning  their  villages,  stimulating  his  homicidal 
mania  the  while  by  blasphemous  declarations.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  Council  of  Lieutenancy  at  Naples,  under  Farini, 
promptly  disavowed  the  proceedings  and  proclamations  of 
Pinelli. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  spoke  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in 
Vienna,  one  day  in  January  about  the  affairs  of  Naples.  The 
Kaiser,  Prince  Hohenlohe  tells  us,  "praised  the  courage  of  the 
Queen,  his  sister-in-law,  to  whom  it  was  chiefly  due  that  the 
King  held  on  so  long,  and  expressed  his  deep  indignation  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  Neapolitan  officers  by  whom  the  Queen  was 
betrayed  last  summer." 

Early  in  January  the  Prince  of  Carignano  was  appointed  to 
replace  Farini  as  Lieutenant  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  speedily  issued  a  proclamation.     Victor  Emmanuel 
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announced  the  change  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  as  follows  : — 
"  The  cares  of  State  compel  me  to  separate  myself  from  you 
with  regret.  I  cannot  give  you  a  greater  proof  of  affection 
than  sending  you  my  dear  cousin,  Prince  Eugene,  to  whom  I 
confide,  in  my  absence,  the  governance  of  the  kingdom.  He 
will  govern  the  Neapolitan  provinces  in  my  name,  and  with 
those  powers  which  I  exercised  myself,  and  delegated  to  the 
illustrious  statesman  whom  a  grave  domestic  affliction  withdraws 
from  honourable  office "  The  proclamation  was  counter- 
signed by  Cavour.  There  were  agitations  during  the  month  at 
Naples  and  Palermo.  At  Naples  a  new  Ministry,  with 
Poerio  as  adviser,  included  Romano,  and  at  Palermo  the 
Ministry  was  reconstructed,  and  Crispi  was  arrested  by  La 
Farina. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  been  pressing  the  French  Government 
for  some  time  ^  to  let  things  alone  at  Gaeta,  with  the  result  that 
on  January  8th  the  French  Admiral  informed  the  King  that 
he  had  instructions  to  leave.  The  Admiral  proposed  that  there 
should  be  an  armistice  from  the  9th  to  the  19th,  for  which  he 
would  remain. 

This  was  agreed  to,  but  Cialdini  did  not  observe  the  terms. 
During  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  journeyed  from  Rome  to  congratulate  the 
King  on  the  15th,  his  birthday. 

On  January  17th,  the  Moniieur  announced: — "The  object  in 
sending  the  French  fleet  to  Gaeta  was  to  give  a  mark  of 
sympathy  to  a  Prince  cruelly  tried  by  destiny.  The  Emperor, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  never  intended  to 
tajce  any  active  part  in  the  conflict  at  that  place.  In  prolonging 
this  demonstration  he  would  change  its  character,  and  would 
give  encouragement  and  material  support  to  the  resistance  of  the 
King.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  cause  the  cessation  of 
this  state  of  things.  We  could  not  indefinitely  remain  present 
at  a  conflict  which  could  only  lead  to  a  greater  eflusion  of 
blood.  By  the  advice  given  by  France  to  the  belligerents, 
hostilities  are  suspended  until  the  19th  instant,  and  Admiral 
Barbier  de  Tinan  will  leave  Gaeta  to-day." 
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When  the  French  fleet  left,  on  the  19th,  General  Menabrea 
came  to  Gaeta,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  propose  terms  for 
surrender.  The  terms  were  refused,  so  Persano  declared  the 
blockade.  On  the  22nd,  Gaeta  was  bombarded  by  sea  and 
land,  but  Persano  was  beaten  ofl". 

It  is  curious  with  what  persistency  the  name  "  Bomba ''  has 
stuck  to  King  Ferdinand  II  in  recollection  of  the  solitary 
bombardment  of  his  reign,  that  of  Messina,  in  1849.  If  such 
an  opprobrious  epithet  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  King, 
//  Re  Galantuomo  was  the  real  "Bomba,"  for  Victor  Emmanuel 
bombarded  Genoa  in  1849,  Ancona  in  i860,  Gaeta  in  i86i,  and 
Rome  in  1870.  When  the  French  fleet  left  Gaeta,  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Portuguese  Ambassadors  repaired  to  Rome  ;  the 
Austrian,  Spanish,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon  representatives,  and  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  remaining  at  Gaeta.  The  Fontenay  stayed  a  short 
time  after  the  other  ships  had  gone. 

The  Emperor  of  the   French   received   diverse  comments   on 
his   commendable   action    at    Gaeta: — ^^ Nous    cprouverions    une 
vivi    satisfaction^    si    la   fiotte     Fran^aise    ne    se    retirait    pas,^ 
was     the     honourable     counsel     of    the     Czar,     the     Emperor 
Francis    Joseph,   and    the    Prmce    Regent.     '' Le    Gouv€rne7ne?it 
de  Sa  Majesty  espere  bientot  apprendre  que  la  Fra?ice  aura  quitte 
Gaete,'"  was  Lord  John  Russell's  less  satisfactory  intimation,  on 
December    24th.      The    Emperor's    reply  to   all   was    the    same, 
says   M.  Ollivier : — "/i?   n'ai  pas  envoyi  ma  flotte  pour  prot^ger 
line  cause  politique  et  intervenir  dans  des  operations  militaires  dont 
nous  sommes  dicidis  a  nous  tenir  eloignis.    J'ai  donni  une  preuve 
de  sympathie  personelle  au  roi  Fra7icois  II  en  Pempechant  d'etre 
surpris   a    Vimproviste   dans   la   place   oil    il   est    refugiSy     The 
Emperor  recommended  Francis  II  not  to  continue  the  unequal 
struggle :    he    had   satisfied    honour,  and    could,  amid    universal 
esteem,  now  put  an  end  to  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.     To  this 
King  Francis,  '"'' redevenu   ve'ritablement  roi  a  cette  derniere  heure 
de  son  ?'egne,''  says  M.  Ollivier,  replied  with  spirit: — ^' Mon  droit 
est  maintenant   mon   seul   patrimoine,    et  je   suis   pret   pour  le 
difendre  h  niensevelir  sous  les  ruifies  fu7?iantes  de   Gaete^ 

At  the  end  of  January,  Francis  II  addressed  another  appeal 
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from  Gaeta  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be 
believed,  he  said,  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  would  any 
longer  remain  impassive  at  the  spectacle  of  a  King  despoiled  of 
his  States  by  the  most  iniquitous  aggressions,  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  long  bombardment,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  unequal 
struggle  which  is  about  to  continue,  the  Powers  of  Europe  would 
declare  "yes"  or  "no"  whether  they  recognised  the  blockade  by 
the  squadron  now  in  the  power  of  Piedmont.  "And  if  this  block- 
ade be  not  recognised,  his  Majesty  has,  at  least,  the  confidence 
that  a  collective  summons  will  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  guarantee  his  liberty  if  the  hazards  of  a  desperate  siege 
should  respect  his  life,  and  to  secure  against  outrage  the  person 
of  the  Queen." 

King  Francis  wrote  about  this  time  to  Petrulla,  his  Ambassador 
in  Vienna,  saying  that  he  intended  fighting  to  the  last. 

On  the  31st,  the  Alcantara  Monastery  was  destroyed. 

On  February  4th,  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  Sovereign 
thus  referred  to  the  situation  in  Italy  : — "  Difficult  events  have 
arisen  to  complicate  in  Italy  a  situation  already  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  My  Government,  in  accordance  with  its  allies, 
has  believed  that  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  greatest 
dangers  was  to  have  recourse  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention, 
which  leaves  each  country  master  of  its.  destinies,  localises 
questions,  and  prevents  them  from  degenerating  into  European 
conflicts.  I  certainly  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  this  system 
has  the  inconvenience  of  appearing  to  authorise  many  regrettable 
excesses ;  and  extreme  opinions  would  prefer,  the  one  that 
France  should  take  cause  with  all  kinds  of  revolutions,  the 
other  that  she  should  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  general 
reactionary  movement.  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  turned 
aside  from  my  course  by  either  of  these  opposing  influences. 
It  is  enough  for  the  grandeur  of  the  country  to  maintain  its 
right  where  it  is  incontestable,  to  defend  its  honour  where  it  is 
attacked,  to  lend  its  assistance  where  it  is  invoked  in  favour  of 
a  just  cause.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  maintained  our  right  in 
causing    the    acceptance   of    the    cession   of    Savoy   and    Nice. 
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These  provinces  are  at  the  present  day  irrevocably   united    to 
France " 

The  next  day  the  English  Parliament  was  opened  in  person 
by  the  Queen.  The  reference  to  Italian  affairs  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  brief,  and  scarcely  candid  : — "  Events  of 
great  importance,"  the  speech  ran,  "are  taking  place  in  Italy. 
Believing  that  the  Italians  ought  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own 
affairs,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exercise  any  active  inter- 
ference in  those  matters.'' 

In  France  a  lively  debate  on  Italian  affairs  ensued  upon  the 
address  to  the  throne,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Chamber. 
The  address  of  the  Senate  thus  referred  to  the  Italian  policy 
of  the  Emperor : — "  In  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  two 
influences  which  the  Emperor  wished  to  reconcile  have  clashed 
against  each  other.  The  liberty  of  Italy  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Your  Majesty's  Government  has  done  every- 
thing to  arrest  this  conflict,  and  all  equitable  ways  have  been 
tried.     You  have  only  hesitated  before  the  employment  of  force. 

....  Italy  should  not  agitate  Europe  by  the  exercise  of  her 
liberty,  and  should  remember  that  the  Catholic  world  has 
entrusted  to  her  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  moral  force.  But  our  most  steadfast  hope  is  in 
your  tutelage,  and  in  your  filial  affection  for  the  holy  cause, 
which  your  Majesty  will  not  confound  with  the  cause  of  intrigues 
which  assume  its  disguise.  As  regards  the  future,  we  shall 
continue  to  place  our  confidence  in  the  monarch  who  shelters 
the  Papacy  beneath  the  French  flag,  who  has  assisted  it  in  all 
its  trials,  and  has  constituted  himself  the  most  vigilant  and 
faithful  sentinel  of  Rome  and  the  Pontifical  Government." 

The  address  of  the  Corps  Ligislatif  said  : — "  We  approve  the 
policy  which  your  Majesty  has  followed  in  Italy.  The  late 
diplomatic  documents,  and  the  recent  despatch  of  troops  to 
Rome,  have  given  proofs  of  your  constant  efforts  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Papacy,  and  have  preserved  its  temporal  power 
as  much  as  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  resistance  of  the 
Papal  Government  to  wise  counsels  have  allowed.  In  thus 
acting,  your  Majesty  has  completely  responded  to  the  religious 
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sentiments  and  the  political  traditions  of  France.  As  regards 
the  future,  the  Corps  Li^slaiif  entirely  relies  on  your  Majesty's 
wisdom,  being  convinced  that  you  will  always  be  guided  by  the 
same  feelings,  without  allowing  yourself  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  injustice  which  you  have  experienced  and  which  has  dis- 
tressed us. 

On  February  5th,  Lord  John  Russell  defended  the  policy  of 
the  English  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  tried  to  twit  Disraeli  with  being  always  pro- 
Austrian  in  Italy,  and  for  the  King  of  Naples,  and  continued : — 
"  We  have  no  wish  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena  should  not  return.  In  our  opinion  (stated  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon)  the  happiness  of  Italy  would  be  better 
served  by  there  being  two  kingdoms  of  Italy  than  one,  and  if 
the  King  of  Naples  would  have  granted  a  constitution,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  two  constitutional  kingdoms  in  Italy. 
But  still,  that  was  a  question  for  the  Italians  themselves."  Lord 
John  stated  that  he  had  written,  in  August,  in  strong  terms  to 
Sardinia,  that  "she  should  not  rush  madly  into  war.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  trusted  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  would  not  make 
war  on  Naples.  Obligations  of  good  faith  bound  them  to  keep  the 
treaty  of  peace  that  they  had  concluded  so  lately."  The  Minister 
tried  to  justify  the  action  of  the  English  Government.  Garibaldi 
was  master  of  Naples,  he  said,  Victor  Emmanuel  had  gone  there 
and  established  Italian  unity,  so,  on  October  27th,  "I  wrote  a 
despatch  justifying  that  proceeding.  Russia  and  Prussia,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "had  just  rebuked  Victor  Emmanuel  for  his 
departure  from  the  law  of  nations,"  and  an  act  of  "outrage  never 
known  in  the  history  of  Europe,"  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  withdrawn  his  Minister  from  Turin.  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  defending  a 
just  cause."  At  the  same  time,  Lord  John  said,  the  Government 
had  intimated  to  Vienna  that  it  would  disapprove  of  an  Italian 
invasion  of  Venetia. 

In   furtherance   of    this    last    idea,    Lord    John    Russell   now 
proposed   writing   to    Garibaldi   himself,  and   drew   up   a   letter 
urging  the  General  not  to  bring  on  a  war.     The  letter  pointed 
s 
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out  to  Garibaldi  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Italian  King  and 
Italian  Parliament  to  decide.  The  Queen  returned  the  draft  of 
this  letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  on  February  loth,  saying  that 
Lord  Palmerston  concurred  with  her  in  the  reasons  for  not 
writing: — "She  has  much  doubt  about  its  being  altogether 
safe  for  the  Government  to  get  into  correspondence,  however 
unofficial,  with  the  General,  and  thinks  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Lord  John  not  to  write  to  him."  However,  both  Russell  and 
Palmerston  wrote  to  the  Queen,  on  the  nth,  urging  the  sending 
of  the  letter.  The  reply,  on  the  12th,  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
is  too  important  to  be  abridged  : — 

"The  Queen  has  received  Lord  John  RusselFs  reiterated 
request  for  her  sanction  to  his  writing  to  General  Garibaldi. 
She  still  entertains  the  same  objections  to  the  step,  as  implying 
a  recognition  of  the  General's  position  as  a  European  Power,  as 
enabling  him  to  allow  the  impression  to  prevail  that  he  is  in 
communication  with  the  British  Government,  and  acts  under  its 
inspiration,  as  possibly  leading  to  a  prolonged  and  embarrassing 
correspondence,  and  as  implying  for  the  future  that  when  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Government  is  not  expressed  (as  in  the 
present  instance),  it  gives  its  consent  to  his  aggressive  schemes. 
The  Queen  will  not  prevent,  however,  Lord  John  from  taking 
a  step  which  he  considers  gives  a  chance  of  averting  a  great 
European  calamity.  Should  Lord  John,  therefore,  adhere  to 
his  opinion,  she  asks  him  to  let  her  see  the  letter  again,  upon 
the  precise  wording  of  which  so  much  depends." 

The  letter  was  therefore  despatched  by  Lord  John.  In  it  he 
said: — "I  wish  you  seriously  to  reconsider  your  declaration  that 
you  propose  to  begin  a  war  in  the  spring.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  individual,  however  distinguished,  has  a  right  to  determine 
for  his  country  the  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  with  a 
foreign  state.  Italy,  represented  by  a  free  Parliament,  is  about 
to  assemble  and  declare  her  own  sentiments  and  wishes.  It  is 
surely  for  the  King  and  the  Parliament  together  to  decide  on 
questions  which  may  involve  all  Europe  in  bloodshed.  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  will  be  the  man  to  give  the  signal  of  dissension 
in  Italy."     This  excellent  advice   from  a  candid   friend    might 
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have  been  given  in  all  wisdom  had  the  writer  not  held,  at  the 
moment,  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  Garibaldi*s  reply,  from  Caprera,  on  March  4th,  was 
courteous,  firm,  and  non-committal.  The  General  spoke  of  Lord 
John  "giving  credence  to  rumours,"  said  that  he  hoped  "to 
make  war  again  for  his  country";  he  would  "not  undertake 
anything  which  may  injure  or  be  in  contradiction  with  the 
rights  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Italy ;"  and  continued : 
"I  do  not  love  war,  Minister,  but  in  the  present  condition  of 
my  country  it  appears  most  difficult  to  constitute  her  in  a  normal 
manner  without  war.  I  am  sure  that  Italy  is  able  to  make  her 
war  of  liberation  even  this  year.  The  person  who  directs  does 
not  feel  the  same  certainty,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  weigh  his 
motives.  I,  if  I  am  not  called  upon  by  events,  shall  continue  in 
my  retreat " 

On  January  19th,  the  last  of  the  French  fleet  departed  from 
Gaeta,  and  the  comple.te  investment  of  the  stronghold  began. 
All  the  Ambassadors,  except  the  Spanish,  left.  The  Queen 
refused  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety.  By  order  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  frigate,  La  Mouette,  remained  at  Naples, 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Francis.  On  February  9th,  the  Marquis 
de  Piennes,  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Rome,  sent  by 
the  Due .  de  Gramont  to  convey  a  letter  from  the  Empress 
Eugenie  to  Queen  Marie,  arrived  at  Gaeta,  passed  through  the 
Piedmontese  lines  by  Cialdini.  Piennes  had  a  long  interview 
with  the  King  and  Queen  the  same  day,  and  on  the  loth  was 
back  at  Terracina,  the  frontier  town,  on  his  return  to  Rome.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,  on  the  12th,  the  Marquis  gives 
a  most  interestinir  account  of  his  journey,  and  of  what  he  saw 
in  Gaeta.  Whilst  he  was  talking  to  the  King  and  Queen  a  shell 
burst  close  by,  and  Queen  Marie  remarked  :—",F(?/^5  voyez  que 
nous  ne  sommes  pas  plus  ipargnis  que  hs  autres,  voila  la  musique 
au  son  de  la  quelle  nous  vivons,  depuis  trots  mots."  "Z^  calme 
et  le  courage^"  writes  Piennes,  in  his  report,  '^  atc-dessus  de  tout 
iloge^  de  sa  Majesti^  exercent^  dii-on,  une  gra?ide  influence  sur 
P esprit  de  la  garnison.^' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  King  Francis  said  : — ''Je 
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n^ai  malheureusement  pas  V occasion  de  le  faire  comme  je  le 
voudrais^  mats  veuillez^  je  vous  prie^  dirt  au  due  de  Gramont 
d^exprimer  d  V  Empereur  la  profonde  reconnaissa?ice  que  je  lui 
conserve  ;  lui  seul  a  fait  quelque  chose  pour  moi.  Sans  la  presence 
de  laflotte  qui  via  permis  de  m^ approvisionner  et  de  relever  le  moral 
de  mes  troupes^  j^aurais  du  capituler  sans  meme  avoir  eu  Vhonneur 
de  me  defendre.  M^ apportez-vous  quelques  nouvelles  qui  me  per- 
mettent  d^espSrer  tin  appui  ou   un   incident  favorable  quelconque? 

La  France  J  je  le  sais,  est  toujours  sympathetique  d  ce  qui  est 

hien  ;  je  suis  fier  de  lafapn  dont  V Empereur  m^ajuge.  Lorsque  je 
serai  obligS  de  ceder^je  tomberai  du  moins  avec  V approbation  des 
ho7inetes  gens ;  je  ne  saurais  me  faire  illusion ;  je  puis  risister 
un  mois,  deux  mois^  six  mois  peut-etre,  mais  quHmporte  une 
defense  plus  ou  moins  tongue ;  si  Von  ne  vient  pas  d  mon  secours 
je  aois  toujours  succomber.  Les  souverains  qui  ju^ abandonnent 
ne  veulent  pas  voir  que  c'est  la  cause  meme  de  la  revolution 
quHls  laissent  triompher^  et  que  leur  tour  peut  venir.  II  ne 
Skagit  pas  de  moi  seul^  fai  appris  depuis  trois  mois  a  faire 
abstraction  de  ma  personne ;  je  m^inquiete  peu  d^ avoir  quelques 
heures  de  plus  ou  de  moins  a  vivre,  mais  je  ne  puis  faire  aussi 
facile7nent  le  sacrifice  de  Vhiritage  qui  m\j  eti  confie.  Meme  en 
admettant  que  j^aie  mat  gouverni  mes  peuples^  ce  n'est  pas  u?te 
raison  qui  puisse  autoriser  V envahissement  de  mes  Etats  par  un 
souverain  que  je  devrais  encore  aujourd^hui  d^apres  les  lois 
humaines^  considerer  comme  mon  parent  et  mon  allii  puisquHl  ne 
7n^a  pas  diclare  la  guerre.  Cet  acte  me  semble  une  bizarre  inter- 
pritatio7i  du  principe  de  non-intervention  si  hautement  proclame. 

"y^  voudrais  s avoir  netteme7it  aujourd^hui  ce  que  je  puis  craindre 
ou  espirer.  II  est.,  je  le  sens,  inutile  et  inhumai7i  de  prodiguer^ 
le  sang  des  hommes  lorsque  ce  sacrifice  7ie  doit  pas  porter  fruit :  fat 
assez  fait  pour  mon  honneur  personnel.  Je  suis  profondimenf 
peini  et  indigne  de  la  fa^on  dont  on  me  fait  la  guerre ;  je  sais 
que,  sotis  ce  rapport.,  tous  les  moyens  sont  bons,  77iais  il  y  a  loin  de 
Ih  a  bombarder  une  ville,  comme  le  font  les  Fiemontais.  Lorsque 
Von  veut  riduire  une  place  on  dStruit  les  fortifications  qui  Peji- 
tourent,  on  peut  meme  chercher  a  p7'ovoquer  tine  rh'olte  par77ii  la 
garnison  en  ne  lui  laissant  aucun  repos,  tiiais  ici  les  soldats  sont 
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tous  logh  dans  des  casemates^  les  bombes  n^atteignent  que  quelques 
npalheureux  habitants  qui  n'o?it  pas  su  oil  se  rifugier  s'ils  quittaient 
la  ville,  Leur  situation  est  affreuse^  el  pourtant  je  ne  puis 
VamUiorer,  Je  ne  iwus  parlerai  pas  de  la  fa^on  dont  les  Pii- 
montais  entendent  les  parlementaires  ;  ils  se  plaigtieni  que  nous  les 
trompons^  mais  je  trouve,  moi  aussi^  quails  interpr^tent  bizarrement 
ei  a  leur  Jantasie  tous  les  Jaits.  Le  si^ge  a  eu  de  notnbreux 
i^moins,  et  Phistoire,  un  jour  on  V autre,  rendra  justice  h  qui 
il  appartient."  Thus  did  King  Francis  sum  up  the  situation  to 
the  emissary  of  France. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  M.  Thou- 
venel,  on  February  12th,  that  the  King  gave  Piennes  a  verbal 
message  for  the  Due,  with  more  particular  enquiries  as  to  possible 
help,  to  be  answered  by  heliograph.  The  Due  de  Gramont,  in 
transmitting  this  to  M.  Thouvenel,  and  enclosing  Piennes'  report, 
added  a  private  note,  which  shows  a  real  anxiety  for  a  definite 
reply: — "  C<?  mot  est  pour  vous  seul^'  are  his  words,  ^^  et  je 
vous  Vicris  pour  vous  prier  de  placer  sous  les  yeux  de  VEmpereur 
la  lettre particuliere  relative  au  message  du  roi  de  Naples  qui  accom- 
pagne  celle-ci.  De  vous  a  moi,  en  void  la  raison.  Je  tiens  absolument 
d  ce  que  le  message  que  je  transmettrai  au  roi,  si  je  dois  en 
transmettre  un,  soit,  en  mon  dme  et  conscience,  la  sincere  expression 
de  la  vSrite.  Si  je  vivais  a  d'ecouvrir  plus  tard  que,  par  des 
raisons  politiques,j'ai,  sans  le  savoir,  induit  le  rot  en  erreur,  ce 
la  ferait  le  desespoir  et  la  honte  de  toute  ma  vie.  Aussi,  sous  ce 
rapport,  je  vous  demande  de  /aire  en  sorte  que  la  riponse  soit 
assez  pricise  pour  ne  laisser  aucun  doute.  L Empereur,  en  lisant 
ma  lettre,  compre^idra  la  situation^ 

But  the  end  was  in  sight,  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 

On  February  5th,  the  great  magazine  of  Gaeta  blew  up, 
precipitating  the  end.  An  armistice  of  forty-five  hours  was 
agreed  to  at  midnight,  and  on  the  7th,  the  bombardment  began 
ilgain.  On  the  night  of  the  loth  and  nth  the  King  asked  for 
an  armistice,  but  Cialdini  insisted  on  firing  until  the  capitulation 
was  actually  concluded.  On  the  13th  several  magazines  blew 
up,   and    the  capitulation   was  signed.     The  "liberating  army," 
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during  the  formalities,  threw  some  50,000  shells  into  the  city, 
when  there  was  practically  no  resistance.  The  King  and  Queen, 
with  the  Royal  family  and  suite,  were  allowed  to  depart  free, 
with  sovereign  honours,  and  the  sea  forts  were  not  to  be  occupied 
until  the  Court  had  left.  The  officers  of  Gaeta,  Messina,  and 
Civitella  del  Tronto  were  to  retain  their  rank  if  entering  the 
Piedmontese  army,  and  if  not,  to  receive  full  pay.  The  garrison 
were  to  receive  the  honours  of  war,  but  to  remain  prisoners  until 
the  fall  of  Messina  and  Civitella  del  Tronto.  On  the  14th,  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  their  Court,  left  Gaeta  on  board  the  French 
corvette,  La  Mouette^  held  in  readiness  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  proceeded  to  Civita  Vecchia,  en  route  for  Rome.  As  the 
Sovereign  left,  the  seaward  forts  fired  a  royal  salute.  The  King 
gave  a  farewell  address  to  his  troops  as  he  passed  them  in 
review,  and  they  wept  as  they  presented  arms,  and  cheered  their 
departing  Sovereign.  An  immense  crowd  assembled,  and  shed 
tears,  and  the  soldiers  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  King !  "  whilst 
the  flags  were  lowered  on  the  batteries,  and  twenty-one  guns 
were  fired  as  salute. 

As  M.  Louis  Thouvenel  very  pertinently  remarks: — ''^L^honneur 
etait  sauf.  II  est  h  remarqutr  que^  de  tous  les  souverains  de 
l^ Europe^  Napoleon  III  fut  le  seul  qui  fit  une  manifestation 
ostensible  de  sympathie  a  Vegard  du  roi  malheureux.  C^est  sur 
un  batiment  franfais^  la  ^ Mouette^^  que  Francois  11^  sa  famille,  son 
itat-major  et  sa  cour  quitt^rent  Gaete^  et  le  pavilion  d^un  gouverne' 
ment  issu  de  suffrage  pupulaire  couvrit  une  infortune  royale  d, 
laquelle  assistlrent  passivement  les  chefs  des  plus  vieilles  monarchies 
du  mondCy  dont  plusieurs  itaient  unies  a  celle  de  Naples  par  les 
liens  du  sang" 

King  Francis,  at  twenty-four,  and  Queen  Marie,  at  eighteen, 
had  not  had  much  experience  of  the  tortuous  ways  of  diplomacy, 
when  the  hateful  fire  of  revolution,  secretly  fanned  from  without 
by  the  meanest  of  human  passions,  burst  forth  under  their  feet, 
until  its  poisoned  fumes  filled  the  land.  The  King  and  Queen, 
with  the  Royal  Princes  and  General  Bosco,  arrived  in  Rome  on 
the  15th,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Quirinal.  Pius  IX 
and  Francis  II  at  once  exchanged  visits. 
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At  the  end  of  the  month  Signor  Casella  announced  the 
capitulation  of  Gaeta  to  the  European  Courts.  The  Minister 
attributed  the  fall,  politically,  to  the  hostility  of  England,  the 
resolution  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  non-intervention,  and 
the  inaction  of  the  other  Powers,  and,  militarily,  to  the  superior 
artillery  and  means  of  the  Piedmontese.  Casella  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Cialdini  in  refusing  to  suspend  hostilities  whilst 
the  negociations  were  pending. 

The  first  Parliament  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  met  at 
Turin  on  February  i8th.  In  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  Victor 
Emmanuel  said: — "Free,  and  nearly  entirely  united,  by  the 
wonderful  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  the  concordant  will  of  the 
peoples  and  the  splendid  valour  of  the  armies,  Italy  confides  in 
your  virtue  and  wisdom.  .  .  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  firmly 
upholding  his  maxim  of  nonintervention,  a  maxim  eminently 
beneficial  to  us,  nevertheless  deemed  it  proper  to  recall  his 
Envoy.  If  this  fact  was  a  cause  of  grief  to  us,  it  did  not  change  the 
sentiments  of  our  gratitude,  nor  our  confidence  in  his  affection 
for  the  Italian  cause.  France  and  Italy,  having  in  common  their 
origin,  traditions,  and  customs,  formed,  on  the  plains  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  a  bond  that  will  be  indissoluble.'' 

Referring  to  the  protests  of  Prussia,  Victor  Emmanuel  said  that 
he  had  sent  an  Ambassador  to  the  new  King  of  Prussia,  in  token 
of  respect  for  him  personally,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  German 
nation,  "which  I  hope  will  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  Italy,  being  constituted  in  her  natural  unity,  cannot  offend 
the  rights  or  the  interests  of  other  nations.''  The  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Italy,  but 
the  King  received  coldly  the  suggestion  that  he  would  probably 
be  glad  to  imitate  the  example  of  Sardinia."*  On  the  17th  of 
March,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  told  Lord  John  Russell  of  the  title 
assumed  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Lord  John  said  that  England 
recognised  it. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Rome  by  insurrectionary  move- 

*  Prussia,  sis  we  know,  did  not  neglect  to  follow  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  example  of  Sardinia,  but  King  William  was  not  won  over  by 
Bismarck  without  a  struggle. 
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merits — unreasonable  rash  acts,  mad  attempts — which  may 
endanger  our  former  acquisitions,  and  spoil  the  national  enter- 
prise. We  will  go  to  Rome  hand  in  hand  with  France."  Such 
was  the  declaration  of  Baron  Ricasoli  on  February  i8th,  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  kingdom  at  Turin.  "We  think," 
Ricasoli  said,  "of  Rome  "  as  an  "inexorable  necessity,"  but  the 
cabinet  of  Cavour  would  go  no  further.  The  declaration  was 
at  the  same  time  a  sop  and  a  warning  to  the  Republicans  and 
Garibaldians  anxious  to  grasp  at  Rome,  while  Cavour  chose  the 
least  dangerous  path  in  face  of  the  attitude  of  France  and  of 
Catholic  Europe.  This  parliament  represented  about  57  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate,  for  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  Conservatives 
was  "««?  elettort  ne  eletti.''^  The  first  business  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  was  to  declare  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy,  and 
extend  to  the  new  provinces  the  constitution  granted  by  Charles 
Albert  in  1848.  On  the  26th,  these  measures  passed  the 
Senate,  and  on  March  17th,  the  Chamber  followed  suit  with 
but  two  dissentients. 

On  February  i8th,  Cialdini  proclaimed  at  Gaeta : — "Death 
throws  a  sad  veil  over  all  human  quarrels.  The  dead  are  all 
equal.     Be  generous  towards  the  vanquished." 

Cialdini  now  moved  his  war  train  from  before  Gaeta  and 
besieged  the  fort  of  Messina.  General  Fergola  declined  to 
yield,  so  Cialdini  sent  him  a  letter  telHng  him  that  his  conduct 
would  be  considered  "rebellious,"  there  would  be  no  capitu- 
lation, if  he  fired  on  the  city  his  officers  and  men  would  be 
shot  afterwards  in  return,  their  property  would  be  confiscated, 
and  they  themselves  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
population  of  Messina.  This  bandit  in  a  royal  uniform  called 
his  brave  adversary  "a  vile  assassin,"  but  Fergola  continued  his 
defence  until  ordered  by  King  Francis  from  Rome  to  surrender. 
The  Due  de  Gramont,  representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  then 
intervened  as  mediator,  and  so,  when  the  capitulation  took 
place,  on  March  13th,  Cialdini  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  murderous  proclivities. 

The    King    of    Naples   wrote    to    the    Due   de    Gramont,  on 
March  9th,  as  follows  -.—''Monsieur  le  due,  Ci-joint  vous  trouverez 
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les  articles  que  faimerais  Men  qui  fissent  partie  de  la  capitulation 
de  la  citadelle,  Je  vous  serais  bien  reconnaissant  si  vous  vouHez 
avoir  la  complaisance  de  me  faire  savoir  quand  je  puis  envoyer 
Vordre  au  giniral  Fergola  de  capituler.  Un  bateau  h  vapeur 
amiricain  est  a  Civith  Vecchia  et  doit  alter  h  Messine :  je  voudrais 
bien  en  profiler  pour  expidier  Vordre^  h  peine  vous  tnHndiquerez 
que  cela  pourra  se  faire.  Agriez^  Monsieur  le  due,  les  assurances 
de  mon  estime  et  de  ma  consideration.     Voire  divou^,  FranpisJ" 

The  enclosure  was  as  follows  :^"  Ro?ne,  le  y  mars^  1861.  Le 
roij  voulant  ipargner  a  la  ville  de  Messine  une  complete  destruction^ 
consent  que  le  giniral  Fergola  clde  la  citadelle.  II  desire  seule- 
ment  (pour  dette  de  gratitude  quHl  veut  payer  a  ses  troupes)  que 
les  conditions  suivantes  soient  consacries  dans  la  capitulation  de 
Messine  et  appliquies  a  tous  les  militaires  qui  ont  servi  le  roi 
pendant  les  six  mois  derniers.  i^  QiHon  respecte  les  grades 
accordes  par  le  roi  apres  le  7  septembre  et  les  decrets  coiicernant 
les  pensions  de  retraite  et  celles  des  veuves  et  orphelins.  2^  Que 
tous  les  soldais  napolitains  qui  ont  servi  dans  son  armie.,  ne 
soient  pas  obligis  a  achever  leur  temps  de  service  dans  celle  du 
Piimont^  et  quHls  soient  mis  tous  en  liberti  p02ir  rentrer  librement 
dans  leurs  Joyers  comme  simples  particuliers ;  j°  Que  pour  tout 
le  reste,  tant  la  garnison  de  Messine  que  tous  les  militaires  qui  se 
trouvent  hors  du  royaume,  jouissent  des  monies  conditions  de  la 
capitulation  de  Gaete,  modifiies  comme  ci-dessus." 

The  Due  de  Gramont,  writing  to  M.  Thouvenel  on  the  9th, 
reported  that  King  Francis,  in  discussing  this  matter  with  him 
the  previous  day,  had  broached  another  subject,  that  of  his  own 
private  means,  requesting  that  this  part  of  the  interview  should 
be  kept  for  the  private  ear  of  the  Emperor  and  M.  Thouvenel. 
It  appeared  that  the  King,  at  the  capitulation  of  Gaeta,  had 
refused  all  suggestions  for  including  his  own  affairs  in  the 
negotiations  for  surrender.  Consequently,  the  King  was  not 
now  in  a  position  to  support  the  Royal  family.  King  Francis 
spoke  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  the  Emperor  at  Gaeta, 
^'ces  services  qui  dipassent  tous  les  autres  et  dont  rien,  absolument 
rien,  ne  pouvait  disormais  effacer  la  trace,''  and  said,  '■' sa 
reconnaissance  seraii  iternelle  et  la  pensie  de  causer  h  sa  Majesti 
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un  itnbarras  par  ces  confidences  et  par  la  demande  de  ses  bans 
offices  ei^t  arrets  le  rot,  sHl  n'avait  pas  riflichi  que  ces  choses 
Staient  d^une  nature  toute  particuliere  et  indipendante  des  circon- 
stances  poHtiquesJ' 

All  that  the  King  asked  for  from  the  Emperor  was  his 
^^ bienveillante  mediation''  on  behalf  of  the  Neapolitan  princes 
and  princesses,  and  after  these  for  the  Queen  and  himself,  in 
order  that  the  Sardinian  Government  might  distinguish  between 
his  personal  property  and  the  Crown  domains.  Once  more 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor  was  brought  to  bear  with  efficacy 
in  the  cause  of  justice.  M.  Thouvenel  telegraphed  to  the  Due 
de  Gramont,  on  March  15th,  as  follows  : — '■^ V Empereur  m' autorise 
h  agir  a  Turin  dans  le  sens  disiri  par  le  rot  de  Naples^  pour  la 
restitution  des  biens  de  la  famille  royale  nan  compris  dans  les 
domaines  de  la  couronne ;  fen  attends  la  liste  exacted 

The  terms  arranged  at  Messina  included  the  granting  of  the 
like  to  De  Christen,  in  the  Abruzzi ;  but  De  Christen,  after 
withdrawing  to  the  Papal  States,  was  so  incautious  as  to  go  to 
Naples,  where,  in  defiance  of  promises,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  lieutenants  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Civitella  del  Tronto 
surrendered  on  March  20th,  by  order  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  So  ended  the  Piedmontese  invasions.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  in  defiance  of  every  moral  law,  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  two  neighbouring  and  friendly  sovereigns,  Pius  IX 
and  Francis  II,  had  overrun  their  States,  causing  the  sacrifice 
of  thousands  of  lives,  and  in  six  months  he  had  succeeded, 
through  fire  and  sword,  in  adding  Umbria  and  the  Marches  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  the   Piedmontese   Crown. 

We  shall  see  in  a  succeeding  chapter  how  a  "liberating" 
sovereign  proceeded  to  deal  with  an  "  emancipated "  people. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
CAVOUR  AND    CONCILIATION. 


"y^  suis  en  train  d'accomplir  un  acte  qui  me  rendra  le  plus- 
impopulairt  de  V Italic  pendant  un  certain  temps.  Cet  acte,  je 
P accomplirai^  car  c'est  la  seule  manure  de  risoudre  une  grande 
difficulty.  Je  conclurai  avec  la  France,  une  convention,  par  la- 
quelle  elk  retirera  ses  troupes  de  Rome.  Be  mon  coti,  je  prends 
Vengagement  de  garder  la  Jronti^re  papale  et  de  ne  pas  permettre 
d*y  porter  la  revolution.  Tenez-vous  prit,  je  vous  prie,  car  dans 
quelques  jours  lorsque  le  traitS  sera  conclu,  je  vous  demanderai 
dialler  voir  le  GMral  Garibaldi.  Vous  aurez  h  lui  faire  com- 
prendre  Vimperieuse  nkessiti  qui  m' oblige  h  subir  cette  convention.'' 

The  words  are  those  of  Cavour  to  General  Tiirr,  at  the  end 
of  May,  1 86 1,  when  the  Prime  Minister  believed  himself  on 
the  point  of  securing  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  from  Rome.  This  was  not 
Cavour's  first  essay  at  settling  the  Roman  question  after  the 
invasion  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  The  attempt  at  a 
fresh  understanding  with  France  was  only  undertaken  after  the 
failure  of  certain  circuitous  negotiations,  begun  in  October,. 
1 860,  with  the  Vatican  itself.  These  attempted  negotiations 
were  necessarily  both  indirect  and  secret,  and  the  whole  story 
is  consequently  somewhat  difficult  to  follow.  It  is  only  hy 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Holy  See  during  this  critical  period,  although 
the  Emperor  was  not  taken  into  confidence  by  Cavour  for 
some  time,  and  by  the  Vatican  never,  that  it  is  possible  to 
form  something  approximating  to  a  correct  idea  of  these 
remarkable  efforts  on  the  part  of  Cavour.  These  two  attempts 
at  conciliation  were  his  last  work  for  the  Italy  he  had  made. 

On  September  20th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  wrote  at  length 
to  Thouvenel.  There  had  been  massacres  by  Piedmontese 
troops  at  Spoleto  and  Terni,  the  Pope  had  been  conferring  with 
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'General  de  Goyon,  and  accusations  of  duplicity  were  made 
against  the  policy  of  France.  The  Due  spoke  of  the  possible 
departure  of  the  Pope,  and  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Times 
charging  the  French  Government  with  adopting  three  different 
systems  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Legations,  Umbria  and 
the  Marches,  and  Rome. 

On  October  5th,  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  now  Commissary  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  for  Umbria,  addressed,  in  a  long  letter  from 
Perugia,  the  complaints  of  Viterbo  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
According  to  Pepoli's  showing,  Viterbo,  abandoned  by  the 
Pontifical  authorities  after  the  Masi  invasion,  rose  and  declared 
for  Italy  ;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  anarchy.  At  Orvieto, 
Pepoli  claimed  to  have  arrested  and  expelled  twelve  Mazzinians, 
and  feared  that  the  French  were  about  to  reinstate  Papal  rule 
in  Viterbo. 

On  the  13th,  Gramont  was  able  to  inform  Thouvenel  that 
vde  Goyon  had  sent  de  Courcy  to  occupy  Orvieto.  Cavour,  on 
the  19th,  telegraphing  on  the  subject  of  Orvieto  and  the  French 
troops,  intimated  to  Thouvenel  that  Pepoli  would  forward  a 
letter  to  Gramont.  The  French  Minister  declined  the  offer 
at  once,  whilst  Gramont,  on  the  20th,  replied  that  the  letter  of 
Pepoli  to  the  Emperor  was  inexact.  Viterbo,  the  Due  pointed 
out,  belonged  to  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  had  already 
been  replaced  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Gramont 
recommended  the  occupation  of  Orvieto  as  well  as  of  Viterbo. 
The  Pope  knew  that  Pepoli  had  asked  the  Emperor  to  leave 
Orvieto  to  Piedmont.  Cavour  eventually  got  his  way,  and 
the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  through  the  medium  of 
Randon  and  Pepoli.  The  position  of  the  Due  de  Gramont 
was  far  from  enviable  at  this  time.  De  Goyon  was  a  Royalist, 
with  no  sympathies  for  Piedmont,  and  out  of  touch  with  his 
sovereign,  and  Thouvenel  was  losing  patience  with  the  Court 
of  Rome. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  : — "Za  viriti 
commtnce  a  Sire  soup^onnie  en  France^  et  Von  est  h  se  demander 
si  nous  continuerons  longtemps  h  protiger  de  noire  drapeau  ei 
nos  amies  un  foyer  de  haine  contre  V Empereury 
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Writing  again  four  days  later,  M.  Thouvenel  said  :— "//  est 
revenu  a  VEmpereur  que  cet  Strange  ministre  des  armes  ( Mon- 
seigneur  de  Mirode)  aurait  dit  au  giniral  de  Goyon  :  *  Vous 
etes  le  dernier  oripeau  qu'emploie  vofre  maitre  pour  cacher  son 
infamieV  Ce  serait  Men  vif !  Le  propos,  vrai  ou  exagiri,  a 
profondement  hlesse  sa  Majeste^  et  on  travaille  beaucoup  autour 
d^Elle  pour  la  convaincre  qu^au  point  oil  en  soni  les  choses,  mieux- 
vaudrait  que  le  Pape  quittat  Rome.'' 

On  November  28th,  Cavour  forwarded  to  Rome  his  proposals- 
for  a  treaty  with  the  Pope.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to^ 
reserve  his  higher  suzerainty,  whilst  making  over  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  vicariate  and  civil  government  of  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  Cavour's  terms  would  seem  to  have  been  roughly 
as  follows: — (i)  All  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  personal 
inviolability,  and  immunity  of  palaces ;  (2)  The  inviolability  of 
Conclave  and  of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  sede  vacante ;  (3)  The 
rrght  to  appoint  Nuncios,  and  to  receive  ambassadors  from, 
foreign  states,  and  personal  immunity  for  this  diplomatic  corps ; 
(4)  A  specific  invested  sum  for  personal  maintenance  and  for 
the  Court,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Papal  decorum.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  asked  for  a  further  guarantee  of  the  con- 
ditions by  agreement  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  To  this  he- 
would  not  consent ;  he  was  prepared  to  accept  mediation,  but 
would  not  admit  an  international  guarantee.  An  additional, 
pro[)Osal  from  the  clerical  side  for  certain  ecclesiastical  lights 
and  prerogatives,  was  accepted  with  slight  modification  by 
Cavour.  The  affair  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to^ 
the  notice  of  the  Emperor  for  the  first  two  months.  Comm. 
Santini  doubts  the  wisdom  of  this  secrecy  on  the  part  of 
Cavour,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

On  December  9th,  Gramont,  writing  to  Thouvenel  of  "  Italy 
one"  as  "a  thing  detestable,"  said  that  the  propositions  which 
Piedmont  intended  making  to  the  Holy  See  had  no  shadow  of 
a  chance  of  being  accepted,  and  would,  if  published,  fortify 
the  position  of  the  Pope.  The  Due  hoped  that  the  Emperor 
would  remain  completely  ''etranger,"  and  not  counsel  the  Pope- 
to  -negotiate  on  these  bases. 
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The  first  intimation  we  have  of  any  sign  from  the  Tuileries 
is  contained  in  a  singularly  unilluminating  letter  on  December 
27th,  from  Cavour  to  Pantaleone,  as  follows: — 

"  The  Emperor  is  certainly  desirous  of  an  arrangement  being 
reached  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  enable  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome. 
But  his  mind  is  as  yet  unsettled  with  regard  to  the  terms 
thereof.  The  result  of  our  scheme  will  be,  I  hope,  his  better 
comprehension  of  our  mind,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  able  to 
rely  on  a  new  element  of  success." 

On  Christmas  Day,  Pius  IX  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Napoleon  III. 
This  letter  was  chiefly  concerned  with  a  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  between  the  two  Courts  on  appointments  to  French 
Bishoprics,  but  the  Pope  made  reference  to  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  his  position  : — 

''Je  ne  suis  que  trop  riduit,''  he  said,  "  h  fi'avoir  presquc  plus 

de  pouvoir  tempore!,  et  les  hommes   de   mauvaise  volonti  peuvent 

bien  amener   les   choses  jusqu^a   ce  pointy  au   moins  pour  quelque 

temps  :  mats  je  ne  res terai  jamais  sans  man  pouvoir  spirituel,  parce 

que  les  hommes  sont  impidssants  a  Parracher  des  mains  du  vicaire 

de  Jisus   Christ:'      The  Pontiff  went   on   to   speak  of  'Tannie 

prochaine,  annee  pleine  encore  d'obscuritSs  et  de  menaces  d' agitation 

civile  et  anti-religieuse,  en  vue  desquelles  il  ne  reste  autre  chose  a 

/aire  qu'h  prier  Dieu  afin  quHl  intervienne  de  son  bras  puissant 

pour  mettre  un  terme  a  cet  horrible  cataclysme  social^  en  ramenant 

Vordre  ditruit  et  en  ritablissant  le  sens  du  juste  et  du  droit  qui 

a  misSrable7nent  fait  naufrage.^' 

The  reply  of  Napoleon  III,  on  January  8th,  1861,  is  of  such 
general  importance  that  it  must  be  given  in  extenso  \—'' Trh 
Saint-Plre,  La  lettre  de  Voire  Sainteti,  en  date  du  23  dicembre, 
me  donne  Voccasion  de  lui  exprimer  toute  ma  pensie.  J'ai 
toujours  regards  comme  indispensable  au  bonheur  des  peuples 
iatholiques  V accord  des  souverai?ts  avec  le  chef  de  la  religion. 
Car,  lorsque  cet  accord  existe,  tout  s'aplajtit,  et  les  questions 
dUimourpropre  ou  de  droit  strict  disparaissent  devant  une  entente 
n?nicale  et  des  concessions  reciproques,  Mais,  lorsque  de  mal- 
Jizureuses    circonstances    ont    fait    mntre    la    difiance    et   presque 
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VhosHlitS  entre  des  pouvoirs  criis  par  Dieu  pour  vivre  dans  la 
Concorde,  tout  devient  difficile :  les  moindres  divergences  d'appricia- 
iion  digin^rent  en  embarras  graves  et  en  causes  incessantes 
d'antagonisme,  Ce  qui  se  passe  depiiis  dix-huit  mois  en  est  la. 
preuve  Svidente. 

'^Bes  que  les  ivinements  exploits  par  les  partis  ont  pu  /aire 
douter  de  mes  sentiments,  h  Vizard  de  voire  Sainteti,  Vesprit  de 
difiance  a  remplad  Vancienne  harinonie^  et  h  Rome  comme  a 
Paris,  tout  ce  qui  vient  d'un  des  deux  pays  est  suspect  dans 
V  autre. 

"  Cependant,  au  milieu  des  embarras  criis  par  des  conjonctures 
graves,  ma  conduite  a  toujours  iti  nette  dans  les  actes,  pure  dans 
les  intentions.  Quand,  il  y  a  birntot  deux  ans,  je  partis  pour  la 
guerre  d" Italic,  je  diclarai  h  Votre  Sainteti  que  fentreprenais 
ceite  guerre  avec  deux  sefitiments  profondiment  enracinis  dans  mon 
coeur:  Vindipendance  de  Vltalie  et  le  maintien  de  Vautoriti  tern- 
porelledu  saint-pere;  que  je  ?ie  me  faisais  pas  illusion  sur  la  difficulti 
de  concilier  les  intirets  de  ces  deux  causes ;  que  je  riunirais  ious 
mes  efforts  pour  y  parvenir.  Je  suis  resti  jidUe  a  cette  promesse, 
autant  que  les  intirets  de  la  France  me  le  permettaient.  Les 
faiis  parlent  d^eux-mJmes. 

"^  la  paix  de  Villafranca,  j'ai  souhaite  que  le  pape  jUt  a  la 
tete  de  la  Confidiration  italienne,  afin  d'accrottre  sa  puissance  et 
son  influence  morale.  Lorsque  la  rivolution  s^est  developpie  contre 
mes  disirs,  j^ai  proposi  aux  puissances  catholiques  de  garantir  au 
saint-p^re  le  reste  de  ses  Etats.  Quoique  Rome  flit  devenue  le 
centre  de  riunion  de  tous  les  ennemis  de  mon  gouvernement,  je 
rHen  ai  pas  moins  maintenu  mes  troupes  a  Rome.  La  sHreti  de 
Votre  Sainteti  a  iti  plus  menacie :  j^ai  augmenti  la  force  du 
corps  d^ occupation. 

''De  quelle  mani^re,  cependant,  ma  conduite  a-t-elle  iti  appreciiel 
On  m'a  signali  comme  Vadversaire  du  Saint-Siige ;  on  a  ameuti 
contre  moi  les  esprits  les  plus  exaltis  du  clergi  de  France ;  on  est 
alii  jusqu^h  solliciter  Varchivique  de  Paris  de  donner  sa  dimission 
de  grand  aumonier ;  on  a  voulu  faire  des  iveques  et  de  leurs 
subordo7inis  une  administration  itrangere,  recrutant  des  hommes 
et  de  V argent  en  dipit  des  his  du  pays.      Enfin  Rome  s'est  faiie 
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un  foyer  de  conspiration  contre  mon  gouvernemeni,  et  cepcndant 
j^ai  autorisi  Vhomme  qui  avait  h  plus  ouvertement  agi  en  qualitS 
de  partisan  de  la  Ripublique^  h  devenir  le  chef  de  VarmSe  du 
saint-pere. 

'■''Tant  de  demonstrations  hos tiles  n^ont  rien  chang^  a  ma  ligne 
de  conduite.  J^ai  fait  tout  ce  qui  dependait  de  moi  pour  maintenir 
Vautoriti  du  pape  sans  compromettre  les  intirets  de  la  France, 
On  trouve  nianmoins  que  je  n'en  ai  pas  fait  assez,  Je  le  con- 
sols, mats  je  riponds :  Malgri  ma  juste  venkration  pour  le  chef  de 
VEglise^  jamais  mes  troupes^  h  moins  que  Vhonneur  de  la  France 
ne  soil  engagi^  ne  deviendront  un  instrument  d^oppression  contre 
les  peuples  Strangers  ;  et  puis^  aprh  avoir  fait  la  guerre  avec  le 
Piemont  pour  la  dilivrance  de  V Italic^  il  m^itait  absolument  im- 
possible^ le  lendemain^  de  tourner  mes  armes  contre  lui^  quelque 
blAme  sSv^re  qui  pdt  d'ailleurs  s'attacher  h  ses  resolutions.  Dans 
ritat  actuel  des  chases,  je  regrette  vivement  que  nos  rapports  ne 
soient  plus  animis  de  cet  esprit  de  conciliation  qui  m^ aurait permis 
d'accepter  les  propositions  de  Voire  SaintetL  Si  elle  engage 
Parch^vique  de  Paris  h  continuer  ses  Jonctions,  je  ne  doute  pas  que 
ce  prilat^  recommandable  a  tant  de  litres,  ne  se  conforme  a  sa 
volonte.  Si,  nianmoins,  il persiste  a  se  retirer^  je  chercherai  parmi 
les  iveques  celui  qui  me  paraitre  le  mieux  satisfaire  aux  exigences 
religieuses  et  aux  convenances  politiques.  Je  fats  des  voeux  bien 
sinclres  pour  que  le  malaise  et  Vificertitude  dans  lesquels  nous 
somfues  aient  bientot  un  terme,  et  qii'ainsi  je  retrouve  toute  la 
confiance  et  toute  Vamitii  de  Votre  Saintete. — Napoleon." 

The  Pope  was  pleased  by  this  letter.  The  Due  de  Gramont 
told  Thouvenel  on  February  2nd  that  Pius  IX,  commenting 
favourably  upon  it,  said  '*  que  cette  fois  le  langage  de  sa  Majeste 
itait  clair  et  net"  .  .  "  trh  franche,  trh  serieux,  mais  e?i  meme 
temps,  trh  respectueux  envers  le  chef  de  PEglisey  Gramont  was 
told  by  Antonelli  that  the  Pope  had  used  the  following  words 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador :  ""Je  ne  peux  pas  me  plaindre, 
VEmpereur  fait  beaucoup  pour  moi,  et  fai  lieu  de  le  croire  bien 
dispose  d  man  igardP  About  the  same  time  Pius  IX  said  to 
the  Due  de  Gramont:  ''fai  toujours  eu  confiance  dans  la 
France:-     On  February  14th,  the  Pope  replied  at  length  to  the 
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Imperial  letter.  "  Si  f  avals  V occasion  de  voiis  voir,''  said  Pius  IX, 
'*7>  vous  embrasserais  paternellement,  regardant  encore  Votre  MajesU 
comme  un  personnage  extraordinaire  dont  Dieu  pourrait  se  servir 
pour  rendre  ati  monde  ibranli  Vordre  et  la  paix,  et  a  la  religion 
sa  liberie  et  son  indipendancej"  The  Pope  referred  to  the  conduct 
of  Pepoli  at  Bologna  as  not  *  inspiring  confidence,  and  went  on  to 
say  it  was  "true  that  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  His  Majesty 
had  offered  him  the  presidency  of  an  Italian  confederation,  but 
with  a  desire  to  see  him  cede  a  great  part  of  the  States  of  the 
Church."  He  (the  Pope)  might  nevertheless  have  accepted,  but 
for  the  difficulty  of  treating  with  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
obliged  to  attack  the  church  for  "  ^insatiable  appStii  de  ces  betes 
firocesJ'  "  You  think,"  continued  Pius  IX,  "  that  Rome  is  become 
the  centre  of  your  enemies.''  "  Non,  Sire,  le  lieu  de  rSunion  de 
vos  ennemis  n'est  pas  ici."  At  Rome,  he  said,  there  was  always 
great  liberty  of  speech,  both  as  regards  the  Government  of  the 
country  and  abroad,  and  it  was  not  surprising  if,  in  the  midst 
of  recent  events,  people  had  spoken  of  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty  as  at  least  in  the  past  the  ally  of  Piedmont.  It  was 
true  that  he  (the  Pope)  had  called  ^^  de  France  un  homme 
renommi,  comme  7nilitaire^'  &c.,  and  he  thanked  the  Emperor 
for  his  consent  to  this,  but,  unhappily,  a  third  enemy  had 
appeared,  namely,  the  regular  Piedmontese  army,  which,  in 
violent  invasion  against  his  little  army,  had  advanced  ''presque 
jusque  sous  les  murs  de  Rome." 

"The  good  faith  of  His  Majesty,"  said  the  Pope,  ''was 
deceived  by  two  Italians  in  Savoy,  who  abused  his  name,  and 
said  that  the  Piedmontese  army  advanced  into  the  Marches 
and  Umbria  with  the  consent  of  His  Majesty."  The  Pope  spoke 
of  the  Emperor  having  ''plusieurs  fois  declare  vouloir  maintenir 
le  pouvoir  temporel  du  Saint-Siege,''  and  continued:  '' Enfin, 
c'est  le  Pi^mont  qui  a  voulu  paire  croire  a  je  ne  sais  quelles 
machinations  qui  se  traineraieni  a  Rome  contre  le  gouvernement 
Imperial  et  a  des  negociations  secretes  de  Turin  avec  le  Saint- 
Siige.  Ces  mensonges  sont  utiles  au  gouvernement  piimontais,  et 
il  n'hesite  pas  h  les  faired  Thus  much  for  the  present  as  to  the 
relations  between   the  Emperor  and   the   Pope.     We  must  now 
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see  how  it  was  that  the  Pope  was  able  to  deny  negociations 
with  Cavour.  When  first  approached,  the  Pope  had  made  it 
quite  clear  that,  whilst  perfectly  willing  to  confer  with  the 
government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  desired  on  "certain  ques- 
tions relative  to  religion  "in  the  Sardinian  States  or  Lombardy, 
yet  if  Victor  Emmanuel  wished  to  start  pourparlers,  religious 
or  poHtical,  concerning  the  parts  of  Italy  where  his  authority 
was  illegally  exercised,  he  Cthe  Pope)  could  not  recognise  any 
*  titre^^  and  would  therefore  receive  no  overtures.  Furthermore, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope,  so  tortuous  and  indirect  a  '  dimarche ' 
resembled  an  intrigue.  In  short,  he  suspected  the  Sardinian 
Government. 

Cavour,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  been  almost  strangely 
confident  of  success.  The  following  report  from  Rome  by  one 
of  the  negociators,  on  January  13th,  certainly  gave  him  some 
grounds  for  optimism.  "Z<f  Cardinal  Santucci,  malgr'e  mes 
instances^  a  cru  devoir  tout  dire  an  Fape,  qui  lui  demandait  quel 
Mait  ce  projet  d'arrafigement  Le  Cardifial  Santucci  lui  a  parli 
de  la  perte  ifiSvitable  du  Tempore  I  et  des  propositions  refues 
amicalement.  Le  Fape  a  montri  se  resigfier  a  tout.  On  a  appele 
Antonelli.  It  a  d'abord  opposi^  mais  apres  il  s'est  resig?ie  aussi. 
11  a  demand^  au  Fape  de  relacher  lui  et  Santucci  du  serment 
pour  trailer  du  possible  abatidon  du  Temporel.  lis  verront 
Fassaglia  vendredi  18,  et  celui-ci  me  demande  de  leur  part,  que  Voti 
nomme  pour  n^gocier  officieuseme?it,  ou  quelqu'un  d^ict,  ou  de  Turin.'' 

The  same  day  Cavour  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Vimercati  in 
Paris :  "  Teccio  informs  us  that  the  Pope,  having  asked  the 
Cardinal  (Santucci)  for  the  drafts  of  an  agreement,  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  Pantaleone's  warning,  thought  he  would  do  well  to 
communicate  to  him  our  ideas.  His  Holiness  readily  consented. 
The  Pope  then  called  Antonelli,  who,  after  offering  some  slight 
opposition,  consented  at  last  to  examine  the  question  of  a  full 
abdication  of  the  temporal  power.  They  are  to  confer  on 
Friday  with  Father  Passaglia.  Let  the  Emperor  be  immediately 
informed  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  assure  him  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  bind  ourselves  to  any  negociations  which  would  be 
in  open  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
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Meanwhile  Santucci,  it  appears,  approached  Antonelli,  Pas- 
sagjia  declared  that  he  was  only  consulted  as  a  canonist,  and 
the  Pope  did  not  forbid  his  going  to  Turin.  Probably  the 
Pope  was,  as  M.  OlHvier  says,  ''''  curieux  de  pinetrer  au  fond 
dHntrigue.^'  Padre  Passaglia  then  repaired  to  Turin,  and  in  due 
course  returned  to  Rome  with  some  articles  for  an  agreement 
drafted.  Cavour,  in  pursuing  this  scheme  for  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  temporal  power,  with  certain  religious  advantages 
conceded  to  the  Church,  drew  to  his  counsel  Molinari,  the 
Rosminian,  Antonio  Isaia,  a  Sicilian  priest,  and  Salvatore  Aguglia, 
a  Neapolitan.  On  February  9th,  during  Passaglia's  visit,  Cavour 
wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend:  "Z^  Pere  Passaglia  est  id ;  d^aprh 
ses  recifs,  qui  sont  passahleme7tt  longs,  A?ttonelli  ne  traitera  pas 
tant  quHl  lui  restera  le  moindre  espoir  de  voir  les  affaires  d'Ifalie 
s'embrouiller,  et  le  Pape  sera  conciliant  un  jour,  cassant  le  lende- 
7nain.  J  I  n^a  pas  encore  vide  S07i  sac.  Je  pe?tse  que  nous  conclurons 
quHl  faut  ettfamer  des  7iegociationsy 

This  letter  shows  that  Cavour  had  heard  a  very  different  and 
more  accurate  report  from  Passaglia  than  the  highly-coloured 
statements  of  Doctor  Diomede  Pantaleone. 

The  reply  from  the  Tuileries  on  January  15th  showed  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  share  in  the  illusions  of  Cavour.  Napoleon  III 
said  in  effect,  ^^  qu'il  verrait  avec  plaisir  ces  nigociations  avtc 
Rome,  quHl  souhaitaii  leur  succes,  mais  qu'il  PespSrait  peu^ 

The  Due  de  Gramont,  in  a  despatch  of  February  9th,  thus 
sums  up  the  proposals  made  by  Sardinia  to  the  Holy  See : 
''^Abandon  du  pouvoir  temporel,  e7i  khange  de  grandes  liberih 
riligieuses  et  d'avantages  pkuniaires  considerables  ;  reconnaissances 
solennelle  de  propriites  et  d'immimit^s  territoriales  capahles 
d^ assurer,  sur  une  grande  echelle,  Vklat  de  la  cour  pontificate, 
V existence  du  clergi  Idique  (sic)  et  regulier,  et  les  d'epenses  du  culte 

£atkolique. " 

According  to  Gramont's  information,  Cavour  had  instructed 
Pantaleone,  his  personal  friend  and  agent  in  Rome,  to  s'aboucher 
with  Father  Carlo  Passaglia,  the  Jesuit,  and  a  distinguished 
canonist,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  attempting  to  prove  that 
jthe  temporal  power  was  perfectly  compatible  with  les  exigetices  des 
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societes  nouveiies.  Father  Passaglia  then  saw  Cardinal  Santucci, 
and  asked  him  to  speak  to  the  Pope  on  the  Sardinian  over- 
tures. Pius  IX  severely  reproached  Cardinal  Santucci  for  having 
undertaken  to  convey  such  a  message,  and  on  this,  Father 
Passaglia,  tres  efnu,  declared  that  he  would  never  have  accepted 
a  mandat  from  the  Sardinian  government,  and  that  he  had  only 
been  consulted  as  a  canonist.  In  another  letter  of  the  same 
day,  the  Due  de  Gramont  speaks  of  Passaglia,  Santucci,  and 
Pantaleone  as  the  habitual  depositaries  des  plans^  des  vceux,  ei 
des  mandats  du  Comte  de  Cavour.  Gramont  also  said  that 
Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  been  declaring  that  he  knew  that  the 
Emperor  had  had  enough  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Emperor 
wished  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  being  merely  a  Bishop.  Gramont 
thought  that  both  Russell  and  Pantaleone  had  been  maladroit 
in  their  intrigue,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  would  be 
no  association  between  the  Pope  and  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the 
lines  of  the  Sardinian  project.  There  might  be  some  transaction 
later,  if  imposed  by  a  congress  on  the  Pope. 

On  January  9th,  M.  Thouvenel,  writing  to  the  Comte  de 
Flahault  at  the  London  Embassy,  said  that  he  was  certain  that 
the  Emperor  was  resolute  to  remain  faithful,  and  not  to  help 
Sardinia  in  unjust  aggression  against  Venetia.  The  language 
employed  at  Turin  was  very  firm  and  clear.  Cavour  did  not 
wish  for  war  this  year,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  had  told  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  prevent  Garibaldi  forcibly.  A  rumour 
having  got  about  that  Thouvenel  was  to  be  superseded,  the 
Mo7iiteur  made  the  following  announcement  on  January  i  ith  : 
"  LEuipereur  n'a  jamais  songe  a  se  priver  du  concours  Maire  et 
devotte  de  M.  TliouvenelJ^ 

A  small  fracas  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  A 
detachment  of  Piedmontese  troops  advanced  to  Corese,  on  the  line 
of  the  province  of  "  Agro  Romano  and  Comarca,"  which  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  undertaken  to  respect,  so  a  company  of  Zouaves, 
under  M.  de  Bee,  intervened,  and  made  forty  prisoners.  On 
the  29th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  wrote  to  M.  Thouvenel  to  point 
out  some  errors  in  the  Mom teiir  of  the  22nd.  Russia,  the  Due 
explained,  had  most  emphatically  of  all  counselled  the  resistance 
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at  Gaeta  ;  the  advice  to  resist  was  unanimous.  The  Portuguese 
Minister,  accredited  to  Rome  also,  was  not  there,  and  there  was 
no  Prussian  Minister. 
,  In  the  spring  the  Hungarian  Radicals  tried  to  incite  Kossuth 
to  organise  with  Garibaldi  a  new  "  thousand  "  expedition  to  the 
Danubian  provinces  or  Dalmatia,  but  Kossuth  declined.  ""  Entre 
ne  pas  f aire  et  mal /aire,''  he  said,  "/<?  prefers  ne  pas  fair e.  Je  ne 
romprai  pas  avec  Cavour^  et  (/ui  rotnpra  avec  liii  rompra  avec  nioi'^ 

Kossuth  visited  Cavour  at  Milan  in  May,  and  on  May  21st, 
a  '■^vQiu  motive''  of  Ricasoh  in  favour  of  Venetia  was  adopted  in 
Parliament,  Cavour  assentir^.  To  return  to  the  Roman  question. 
If  Cavour  was  optimistic,  he  was  also  desirous  of  proving  his 
sincerity.  A  Garibaldian  legion  raised  in  Tuscany  for  the  invasion 
of  Papal  territory  was  disbanded  by  Ricasoli,  and  Cavour  pushed 
his  schemes  at  Rome  with  vigour.  In  January  he  sent  one  of 
his  secret  agents,  Bozzino,  to  Rome,  with  the  result  that  Don 
Isaia,  an  associate  of  Cardinal  d'Andrea,  and  Aguglia,  a  proiige 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  employed  themselves  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  February  22nd,  Cavour,  occupied  with  his  instructions  to 
Pantaleone  and  Passaglia,  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend  :  "  The 
Emperor  has  been  informed  of  everything,  and  takes  the  keenest 
interest  in  our  endeavour.  He  has  declared  several  times  through 
Conneau  how  pleased  he  would  be  if  such  an  agreement  could 
enable  him  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Rome.  He 
even  offers  to  place  at  our  disposal  all  his  secret  means  for 
influencing  Antonelli,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  task." 

To  M.  Jerome  Pietri,  on  March  3rd,  Cavour  wrote :  "  En 
dormant  a  la  question  romaine  la  sohiiion  legitime  qu'attendent 
Rome  et  PItalie,  PEmpereur  fait  pour  nous  plus  que  s'il  nous 
delivrait  tout  a  fait  des  Allemands'' 

The  EngHsh  Ambassador  in  Paris  tried  to  enlighten  his 
Government  as  to  the  imperial  intentions,  but  without  much 
success.  On  March  ist,  Lord  Cowley,  writing  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  said:  ''Je  ne  saurais  trop  vous  le  rSpiter ;  dussiez-vous 
rire  de  mon  information^  non  obstant  les  apparences  contr aires, 
VEmpereur  a  tres  a  coeur  V evacuation  de  Rome.'"   There  is  no  doubt 
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that  Napoleon  III  would  have  preferred  to  see  either  Italy 
loyally  protect  the  Pope,  or  a  European  guarantee  for  his  security, 
but  the  English  Ministry  were  loth  to  believe  in  the  Emperor's- 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  for  the  occupation  of  Rome, 

Victor  Emmanuel  used  words  of  warning  on  February  i8th  : 
"In  other  circumstances,"  he  said,  "my  words  were  bold.  But 
wisdom  consists  no  less  in  daring  at  the  right  time,  than  know- 
ing how  to  temporise  on  occasion.  Devoted  as  I  am  to  Italy ,^ 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  risk  for  her  my  life  and  my  crown. 
But  no  man  has  the  right  to  endanger  the  existence  and  the 
destinies  of  a  nation."  * 

Cavour  still  remained  most  hopeful.  On  February  17  th, 
General  Lamarmora  was  able  to  write  as  follows  to  the  Prussian 
Government :  "  Comment  en  finirez-vous  avec  Home,  demande  encore 
M.  de  Schlemitz  ?  Je  repondis  que  le  Co7nte  de  Cavour  navait pas 
perdu  VespSrance  de  voir  se  rhoudre  avec  le  temps  cetie  grave 
question  ;  qu^ainsi  qu'il  favait  dit  a  la  Chambre,  il  croyait  possible 
que  le  Pape  restdi  a  Rome  avec  le  Roi  d'ltalieT^ 

On  February  17th,  Thouvenel  informed  Gramont  that  Passaglia 
had  seen  Cavour,  and  told  him  that  the  Pope  authorised  his 
journey  without  permitting  him  to  engage  on  any  negociation. 
The  Sardinian  project  was  then  modified,  and  Passaglia  was  to 
give  it  to  the  Pope  as  his  personal  work.  The  new  brochure 
of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  "  La  France^  Rome,  et  PItalie"  was 
instigated,  M.  Thouvenel  said,  by  Persigny,  and  was  written 
against   the   attitude    of   the    Pope   towards    the   Emperor.     M. 

Thouvenel  thus  quotes  it :  "  Malgrd  tout  ce  qui  s'est  passe 

r Empereur,  nous  en  sommes  convainct^,  laissera  son  epie  a  Rome 
pour  proteger  la  securite  du  saint  p^re.  Fidele  a  son  double  devoir 
de  souverain  elu  par  la  volo?ite  natiotialc  et  de  fils  ami  de 
rEglise,  il  ne  pent  sacrifier  Vltalie  h  la  cour  de  Rome,  ni  livrer 
la  papauti  a  la  revolution.'"  This  pamphlet  of  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere,    published    in    February,  just    at    the    time    when 


*   (  c 


AUra  volia  la  viia  parola  suonb  ai'dinieniosa,  essendo  savio  cost  lo  osare 
u  tempo,  come  lo  attendere  <i  tempo.  Devoto  all'  Italia,  non  ho  mat 
esitato  a  porre  a  cimento  la  vita  c  la  corona;  ma  nessuno  ha  il  diritto- 
di  cimentare  la  vita  e  le  sorti  di  una  naziorte.^* — Speech  from  the  Throne. 
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Passaglia  returned  to  Rome  from  Turin,  caused  a  considerable 
flutter  both  in  Paris  and  Rome.  Bishop  Dupanloup  published 
a  reply,  in  which  he  asked  the  writer  to  "clear  up  his 
mysterious  and  ambiguous  phrases,"  and  say  if  the  Pope  was 
only  to  have  "his  house  and  a  garden,"  and  the  Giornale  di 
Rama,  disclaiming  the  responsibility  for  the  'crisis'  imputed  by 
M.  de  la  Gueronni^re,  declared  that  the  pamphlet  was  written 
with  the  same  duplicity  as  the  former  French  pamphlets  on  the 
Roman  question.  Yet  the  famous  pamphlet  was  not  so  very 
much  beside  the  mark.  De  la  Gueronniere  said  that  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  not  in  danger,  but  that  the  temporal 
power  was  passing  through  a  grave  crisis.  The  crisis  was  due 
to  the  antagonism  between  the  Papacy  and  Italy,  and  the 
friction  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tuileries.  "  If  the 
Pope  is  isolated  from  Italy,"  he  said,  "whose  fault  is  it?  Is 
the  French  policy  wanting  in  devotedness,  patience,  or  fore- 
sight? It  is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should  be  known  where 
lies  the  responsibility.  Italy  is  freed,  but  not  yet  constituted. 
The  obstacle  to  her  organisation  is  Rome.  As  long  as  the 
antagonism  between  Italy  and  the  Temporal  Papacy  continues, 
the  condition  of  poUtical  equilibrium  will  not  be  found.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  imagine  an  Italy  without  the  Pope  as  to  imagine 
the  Pope  without  Italy.  In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  will 
leave  his  sword  at  Rome,  in  order  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Holy  Father.  He  cannot  sacrifice  Italy  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
neither  can  he  deliver  up  the  Papacy  to  the  revolution. 
Impassible,  he  will  patiently  wait  the  hour  when  the  Pontifical 
Government,  at  last  disabused  in  regard  to  the  dangerous  allies 
who  have  imposed  their  support  upon  it,  shall  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  have  done  everything  to  bring 
about  its  ruin,  and  those  who  have  done  everything  for  its 
preservation."  The  writing  is  like  the  writing  of  Persigny,  and 
reveals  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  be  endorsed  in  an  august  quarter. 

The  Moniteur,  on  the  21st,  announced:  "The  Government  is 
invested  with  no  power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  books  and 
pamphlets.    It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  render  it  responsible 
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for  senseless  theories  which  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
stigmatises  as  being  contrary  to  the  Catholic  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  respect  due  to  the  Holy  Father,  in  regard 
to  which  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  has  always  set  an  example." 

On  February  19th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  complained  to 
M.  Thouvenel  that  he  was  being  attacked  in  Rome,  and  of 
manifestations  at  the  Vatican  against  the  Emperor.  The  Due 
wanted  to  be  relieved  of  his  post,  and  asked  the  Minister  to 
speak  to  the  Emperor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ambassador  gave  his  views  as  follows : 
''''Je  crois  le  principe  du  pouvoir  temporel  du  Pape  nicessairt.  au 
iatholicisme  dont  il  fait  pour  ainsi  dire  pariie.  Je  le  crois 
necessaire  a  la  France^  qui  ne  peut  Pabando7iner  ni  transiger  a 
cet  egard,  sans  manquer  a  des  engagements  connus  et  a  des 
traditions  nationales^ 

In  an  official  despatch  on  the  23rd,  Gramont  gave  M.  Thouve- 
nel some  details  of  the  conversation  between  Antonelli  and 
Passaglia  on  the  Piedmontese  propositions  sent  to  the  Holy  See. 
Passaglia  had  again  insisted  on  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of 
Cavour's  desire  to  see  the  propositions  '•'•  accueillies,'  and  said 
further  that  "J/,  de  Cavour  lui  avail  d^ailleurs  formellement 
d6clare  qu'elles  itaient  concerties  avec  S.M.  VEmpereur  Napolion^ 
et  que  Sa  Majesti  leur  avail  donne  soft  approbation.^^ 

This  was  the  first  time,  observed  the  Due  de  Gramont,  that 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  found  itself  "w//<?  h  ces  pourparlers" 
in  an  official  manner  by  the  formal  declaration  of  Cavour,  which 
had  been  confirmed,  the  Due  said  he  knew,  indirectly,  by  Nigra 
at  Naples.  Of  all  the  statements  of  Passaglia  this  was  the 
most  serious,  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  had  asked 
him  (Gramont)  to  clear  up  so  important  a  point.  "iV/  vous  ni 
moi"  rejoined  M.  Thouvenel  the  next  day,  "  nous  ?i'attaquons  h 
saint  si^ge :  nous  difendons  le  gouvernement  et  VKtnpereur 
cdieuse77ient  et  politiquement  attaque  sous  pretexte  de  religion.^' 

On  February  ist,  M.  Thouvenel  observed  to  the  Comte  de 
Flahault  that  the  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Roman 
question  would  create  serious  embarrassments  for  France.  Lord 
John  Russell   had    been   more   than    usually  indiscreet,  judging 
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from  a  letter  of  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  M.  Thouvenel  on 
March  2nd.  After  speaking  of  the  Passaglia  affair  as  ^^vraiment 
une  intrigue  asses  mal  emma?iche'e,'"  the  Ambassador  informed 
Thouvenel  that  Lord  John  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Odo 
Russell,  in  Rome,  stating  that  M.  Thouvenel  had  proposed  to 
the  Piedmontese  Government  to  occupy  with  France  the  Papal 
territory,  sending  a  Piedmontese  division  to  Rome.  Odo  Russell 
applauded  this,  Gramont  observed,  as  helping  to  chase  the  Pope 
out  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but  thought  that  Piedmont  would  not 
.accept  the  idea.  The  Pope's  answer  would  doubtless  be 
immediate  departure.  M.  Thouvenel  closed  the  incident  by  the 
following  plain  denial,  telegraphed  to  Lord  John  Russell : 
^''Jamais  le  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur  tCa  pe7isi  a  /aire  an 
gouvernemenf  Sarde  la  proposition  qu'on  ltd  attribue.^' 

On  February  23rd,  Father  Passaglia  wrote  Cavour  a  report 
from  Rome.  Passaglia  had  asked  Cardinal  d' Andrea  on  the 
19th  to  sound  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were  for  a  concord, 
and  on  the  22nd  the  Cardinal  reported  that  on  the  20th  he 
had  seen  Cardinals  Boffondi  and  Sylvestri,  and  on  the  21st 
■Cardinals  Sylvestri  and  Santucci,  that  these  were  all  disposed 
to  assist,  but  with  regard  to  the  means,  they  would  not  take 
any  initiative  until  the  intermediaries  had  submitted,  in  the 
name  of  the  King's  Government,  the  bases  of  a  treaty.  They 
hoped,  the  Cardinal  said,  for  the  assistance  of  Cardinals  Mertel, 
Amat,  Grassellini,  and  de  Villecourt.  Passaglia  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  asked  d' Andrea  to  see  Antonelli,  and  received  a 
promise  that  he  would  do  so,  and  that  Cardinal  Santucci,  on 
his  enquiring  what  had  passed  during  his  (Santucci's)  audience 
with  the  Pope  on  the  21st,  had  replied  that  the  Holy  Father 
was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  presence  of  King  Francis  II 
and  his  family,  that  he  (the  Cardinal)  "•  s'etait-il  abstenu  de  lui 
parler  d'affaires."  Passaglia  further  said  that  he  had  seen 
Cardinal  Grassellini,  who  thought  the  ''non  possumus"  system 
untenable,  and  that  the  bases  outlined  by  him  (Passaglia) 
''n'itaient  nullement  inacceptablesT 

Passaglia  hoped  to  get  a  favourable  decision  from  a  congre- 
'  :gation  of  theologians  then  sitting  in  Rome,  on    two   questions 
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he  had  submitted,  on  the  possibility  of  the  Pope  treating  on 
the  subject  of  the  temporal  power,  and  accepting  as  an 
equivalent  the  bases  outlined.  In  this  way  the  negociator 
thought  he  could  influence  indirectly  both  the  Pope  and 
Antonelli.  In  conclusion,  Passaglia  said  that  he  had  seen 
Isaia  on  the  22  nd,  and  received  from  him  the  account  of 
Aguglia's  second  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  when 
the  Cardinal  said  :  "  Qu'a  son  avis,  la  presence  de  Francois  II 
serait  tin  puissant  obstacle  h  ce  que  Von  pfit  trailer  le  pape  itant 
(Vune  nature  trop  facile  a  emouvoir ;  et  que  si  oft  lui  faisait 
envisager  la  negociation  comme  une  aggravation  du  malheur  de 
Franpis  II,  une  semblable  reflexion  pourrait  troubler  Vesprit  de 
Sa  Saintete,  et  Vempecher  d^entrer  en  pourparlers.^' 

This  letter  of  Passaglia  to  Cavour,  communicated  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  shown  by  the  Emperor  to 
Thouvenel,  by  whom  a  copy  was  sent  to  Gramont  in  a  letter  of 
March  i6th,  in  the  strictest  confidence.  An  indiscretion  was, 
however,  committed  somewhere  ;  and  Antonelli,  confronted  alike 
by  the  annoyance  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Gramont,  repudiated  the  whole  affair.  Isaia,  for  whose  expulsion, 
from  Rome  there  were  other  reasons,  attributed  the  collapse  of 
the  negotiations  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,  declaring  that  the 
French  Ambassador,  having  at  last  discovered  through  his  own 
Government  what  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  in  Rome, 
reproached  Cardinal  Antonelli  with  having  dared  to  negociate 
with  the  Italian  Government  without  informing  France.  Thus 
surprised,  the  Cardinal,  according  to  Isaia,  denied  everything, 
and  Gramont  was  pacified,  but  the  relations  between  the 
Cardinal  and  the  negociators  were  utterly  spoilt.  Don  Isaia's 
statements  must  of  course  be  accepted  with  reserve,  but  making 
due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  this  account  would  seem  to  be 
not  so  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  French  Government  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  view  with  complacency  the  progress  of 
negociations  between  Rome  and  Turin  carried  on  behind  its 
back,  nor  could  Cardinal  Antonelli  be  blamed  for  not  wishing 
to  make  the  matter  public  until  it  had  assumed  a  far  more 
concrete  form. 
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On  February  26th,  Cardinal  Antonelli  in  a  letter  denounced 
those  who,  not  content  with  despoiling  the  Pope,  complained 
that  he  did  not  favour  the  spoliation  by  ^  sa  propre  condescendance.^ 
Cavour,  on  the  14th  of  March,  after  the  Chambers  had  pro- 
claimed Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy,  resigned  office,  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry  so  as  to  include  representatives 
of  the  new  provinces ;  but  Victor  Emmanuel  took  the  resignation 
seriously,  summoned  Ricasoli,  and  pressed  him  to  form  a  Cabinet, 

On  March  i8th,  Pius  IX  delivered  a  vehement  allocution 
against  those  who  hypocritically  invited  a  reconciliation  with 
•Piedmont  and  sanctioned  violent  usurpations.  Cardinal  d' Andrea 
and  Padre  Passaglia  both  felt  the  Papal  displeasure.  Passaglia 
was  ordered  to  put  an  end  to  'ridiculous  combinations,'  Isaia 
and  Aguglia,  as  well  as  Pantaleone,  were  expelled,"^  and  Cardinal; 
Santucci,  who  was  Prefect  of  Studies,  withdrew  to  Rocca  di  Papa, 
where  he  died  on  the  29th  of  August.  So  ended,  in  disagreeable 
failure,  Cavour's  attempt  at  conciliation  with  Rome  itself. 

Cavour  and  others  declared  that  the  'recrudescence  of 
violence 'was  due  to  the  presence  in  Rome  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Naples.  Of  this  excuse,  when  quoted  by  Passaglia 
as  coming  from  Santucci,  the  Due  de  Gramont  on  March  22nd 
wrote:  ".£//(?  est  plus  que  plaisante  pour  ceux  qui  con?iaissent 
Pius  IX  lequel  ne  s'aneut  pas  si  facilement  des  affaires  d^autrui^ 
et  surtout  de  Frangois  11.^'^    Foiled  in  his  endeavour  with  the 

*  The  proceeding  was  not  so  harsh  as  the  word  "expelled"  might  seem  to- 
imply.  Dr.  Pantaleone  was  told  by  his  friend,  Mgr.  Matteuci,  the 
director  of  police,  that  he  ought  to  quit  Rome.  Pantaleone  replied  that 
he  was  charged  by  the  Sardinian  Government  to  ' poursuivre '  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Holy  See,  both  he  and  Passaglia.  Matteuci  told  this  to 
the  Pope,  and  Pius  IX  said  there  were  no  negociations ;  he  did  not 
recognise  in  Pantaleone  the  character  of  a  negociator  to  justify  his  stay. 
The  doctor  then  declared  that  he  acted  in  accord  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  knew  and  approved  of  his  '  dimarches^ 
they  were  concerted  between  the  Emperor  and  Cavour,  and  he, 
Pantaleone,  was  merely  the  instrument  of  the  two.  The  Due  de  Gramont 
said  be  expected  an  interpellation  on  this  by  Antonelli ;  he  regretted  the 
doctor,  but  he  ought  to  go.     Pantaleone  denied  the  story,  and  fled. 

f  Of  King  Francis  the  Due  de  Gramont  spoke  as  '■^trh  net,  trh  loyal,  et 
mrtfiut  trh  reconnaissanty  At  the  request  of  General  de  Goyon,  the 
King  of  Naples  more  than  once  reviewed  the  French  troops  in  Rome. 
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Court  of  Rome,  Cavour  started  a  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  Roman  question,  and  spoke  at  length  himself  on  the 
25th  and  27th  of  March, 

"I  consider  myself  obliged,"  he  said  on  March  25th,  "to 
proclaim  in  the  most  solemn  manner  before  the  nation  the 
necessity  of  having  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  because 
without  Rome  for  the  capital  Italy  cannot  be  constituted.  I 
have  said,  gentlemen,  and  I  affirm  yet  once  again,  that  Rome, 
and  Rome  only,  can  be  the  capital  of  Italy."  Cavour  maintained 
that  the  Pope  must  reside  in  Rome  and  be  independent,  whilst 
Rome  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  uttered  the  famous  phrase  as  his  ideal :  "  libera  chiesa  in 
libero  staio."  The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the  authority  and 
independence  of  the  Holy  See  was  better  assured  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  26,000,000  Italians  than  by  foreign  troops  or  mercenaries. 

*'  C^est  en  convainquant  les  Catholiques  de  bonne  foi  de  cette 
veriti,  que  Rome  unie  a  Vltalie  ne  sera  point  line  cause  d^oppres- 
sion  pour  VAglise^  c''est  en  persuadant  que  V independance  de 
celle-ci  en  sera  augmentee  au  contraire,  c'est  ai?tsi  que  nous  finirons 
par  arriver  h  un  accord  avec  la  Frafice  rSp7'esentant  naturel  de 
la  societe  catholique  dans  ce  grand  dibut ;  alors  tine  entente  avec 
le  Pape  se  produira^  je  le  crois  fermement." 

Finally,  Cavour  said  they  would  not  enter  Rome  without  the 
consent  of  France.  "  Lors  meme^  que  pas  suite  d^ivenements  que 
je  ne  crois  pas  probables^  fii  meme  possibles^  la  France  se  irouverait 
dans  une  telle  situation  qu^elle  ne  put  inatiriellement  s'opposer  h 
notre  entree  dans  notre  capitate^  nous  ne  devrio?is  pas  rialiser  la 
reunion  de  Rojne  a  Vltalie  s'il  devait  en  resulter  un  grave 
dommage  pour  nos  allih^ 

The  Prime  Minister  secured  his  vote  of  confidence  on  the 
27  th,  as  follows:  "Z«  Chambre^  pleine  de  confiance  qu^aussitot  que 
la  dignite,  le  prestige,  V independance  du  Souverain  Pontife  et  la 
pleine  liberie  de  PAglise  auront  etc  assures^  rien  7ie  s'opposera 
plus  a  r application,  de  co?icert  avec  la  France,  du  principe  de  non- 
intervention, et  a  ce  que  Rome  capitate,  acclamie  par  I' opinion 
nationale,  soil  reunie  h  Vltalie,  passe  a  Vordre  du  jour,^' 

"This  adhesion,"  says  M.  Ollivier,  "to  the  formula  of  Mazzini 
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and  of  Garibaldi,  which  shocked  Cesare  Balbo  and  distressed 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  and  Gino  Capponi,  was  the  capital  error  of 
Cavour."  M.  Ollivier  recalls  the  words  of  Cavour  when  he  said  : 
"  La  reunion  de  Rome  au  reste  du  royaume  serait  fatale  si 
r installatio7i  du  roi  au  Quirinal  mena^aii  Vindipendance  et  la 
digniti  du  Souverain  Pontife  au  Vatican ^ 

The  letter  of  March  loth  from  M.  Thouvenel  to  the  Due 
de  Gramont,  shows  clearly  the  trend  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  Minister  at  this  critical  epoch,  and  the  ^Uoncours  eclairF 
he  undoubtedly  gave  at  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign  : 

"^«  dSpit  de  toutes  les  inductions  tirks  du  disco7irs  du  Prince 
Napoleon"  he  wrote,  "/<?  ne  crois  pas  que  VEmpereur  songe  a 
mettre  brusquement  un  terme  au  statu  quo,  mais  ce  statu  quo,  nous 
ne  devons  pas  nous  y  tromper,  devient  de  jour  en  jour  plus  difficile 
a  defendre  theoriquement  et  a  conserver pratiquenient.  La  politique 
et  la  religion  reclament  toutes  les  deux  une  solution  et  il  y  a 
trop  d^interets  en  souffrance  pour  qu^il  ne  soit  pas  du  devoir  de 
chacu7i  de  rechercher  les  bases  d''un  arrangement  qui  permette  de 
respirer  un  peu.  J^ai  quelque  peine  a  croire  ....  que  le  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  avec  sa  haute  intelligence,  ne  songe  qu'a  recriminer 
contre  le  passe  sans  se  preoccuper  de  Vavenir.  QuHl  rejette  la 
combinaison  Passaglia,  je  le  comprends,  mais  ne  pourrait-il  tout 
en  sauvegardant  les  principes,  itnaginer  autre  chose  ?  Admet  il 
qu^une  force  etranglre  doive  perpetuellement  servir  de  soutien  a 
Vaiitoriti  temporelle  du  souverai?i  pontife  ?  Croyez-vous  vous-mime 
que  ran  pa^-vienne  jamais  a  s'en  passer,  et  que  les  Ro7?iains,  en 
supposa7it  un  accord  avec  VLtalie  pour  laisser  au  pape  le  domaine 
restreint  que  nous  lui  avons  conserve,  ne  seraient  pas  a  eux  seuls 
un  obstacle,  du  moment  que  nous  aurions  le  dos  tournil  S'il  en 
est  ainsi,  et  je  le  crains  fort,  la  sagesse,  mon  cher  due,  ne 
conseille-t-elle  pas  d'aviser  a  constituer  autrement  que  da?ts  le 
passe  rindipendance  necessaire  au  chef  de  VEglise  pour  Vexercice 
de  S071  pouvoir  spiritueli  De  meme  que  les  rois  de  France  se 
sont  appeUs  tres  Chretiens,  ceux  d'Espagne  catholiques,  ceux  de 
Portugal  tres  fideles,  le  roi  d'Ltalie  ne  pourrait-il  pas  joindre  a 
son  litre  politique  celui  de  vicaire  du  Saint-Siige  et  ne  detenir, 
qu'en  cette  qualite,  les  anciennes  possessions  territoriales  des  papes^ 
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pour  lesquelles^  a  chaque  avenement,  il  rendrait  solennellement 
hominage^  et  payerait  un  tribut  ati  vioins  igal  au  montant  des 
sommes  destinies  aujoiird^hui  a  la  liste  civile^  au  sacre  colUge  et 
aux  grands  etablissements  religieux  de  la  capitale  de  la  caiholicite  1 
II  va  de  soi^  d^ailleurs^  que^  dans  toute  Petendue  du  vicarial^  le 
roi  d^ Italie  n^aurail  a  sHminiscer  ?ii  dans  la  nomination  des 
Jveques,  ni  dans  V administration  des  couvents^  ni  dans  aucune 
chose  iouchant  directement  a  la  conscience  du  chef  de  VEglise. 
La  presence  d'un  corps  diplomatique  accrdditi  a  Rome  aupres  du 
Pape  comme  celle  de  ses  nonces  aupres  des  souverai?is  iHr angers, 
^tiesterait  quHl  est  lui-inente  souveraifi,  mais  pour  qu^aucun  doute  ne 
subsistdt  a  cet  egard,  ou  pourrait  exiger  de  V Italic  la  cession  de 
Vile  de  Sardaigne  oil  sa  Saintete  exercerait  une  autorite  directe, 
sous  la  garantie  des  puissances,  et  ou  elk  n'aurait  pas  a 
craindre  les  dispositions  hos tiles  des  populations." 

These  suggestions  were  M.  Thouvenel's  own,  not  a  reflection 
■of  the  Sovereign's  mind,  yet  he  offered  them  more  from  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  existing  situation  than  a  hope  of 
their  acceptance.  Indeed,  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  the  Con-\te 
de  Flahault  as  follows  : 

"y^  ne  privois  pas  la  solution  de  la  question  de  Rome,  qui  est 
un  gros  embarras  interieur.  Aba?idonner  le  Rape  est  aussi 
-difficile  que  de  le  souienir,  et  V accord  entre  lui  et  Victor  Emmanuel 
est  impossible y 

On  March  i6th,  Gramont  replied  as  follows  to  Thouvenel : 
''  Le  plan  dont  vous  me  parlez  ne  m'etait  pas  tout  ct  fait 
inconnu,  et  M.  Odo  Russell  m'en  avail  entretenu  confidentielle- 
ment  comme  d'un  systeme  combing  a  Turi?i.  Vicariat  du  Saint- 
Siege,  par  le  roi  dWtalie,  liberth  et  avantages  religieux  du  projet 
Rassaglia,  corps  diplomatique,  accredite  aupres  du  Pape,  et  enfin 
possession  de  Pile  de  Sardaigne.  Je  n^ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire 
que  cela  ne  sera  jamais  accepte ;  mais  la  question  n'est  pas  Ih, 
car  on  n!acceptera  jamais  rien  de  ce  qu'on  peut  ojfrir.  II  s'agit 
de  savoir  si  cela  peut  etre  imposi  et  si  cela  pent  etre  subi.  Pas 
encore,  cela  est  certain.  Le  temps  viendra-t-il  oil  nous  serions 
justifies  de  patronner  cette  comblnaison  ?  " 

On    the    30th    the    Ambassador  wrote :    "  Or,  au   nombre  des 
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conditions    impossibles,  nous    devons   mettre   en   premiere   ligne^  le 

consentiment^  le  concours,  V  as  sentiment,  la  satisfaction  des  parties 

italiennes  in  teres  se'es,  savoir  le  Pape  et  le  Piimont.     Mais  nous  ?ie 

sommes  pas  obligh  de  maintenir  la  papaiiti  dans  la  satisfaction. 

Un  Pape  content  n'est  pas  7iicessaire  h  la  France,  dest  tin  Pape 

litre  qWil  lui  faut.     Et  puis^  ce  qui  prime  toutes  ces  considerations 

qui  sont  a  vrai  dire  plus  apparentes  que  rhlles  {car  le  Pape  est 

libre  aujourd^hui  d^une  liber te  assez   normale)  ce  qui  prime  tout 

a  mes  yeux,  dest,  je  le  repete  toujours,  de  faire  en  sorte  qtie  la 

France,  sans  abdiquer,  ne  soil  pas  cependant  Fexicuteur  des  hautes 

oeuvres  du  destin^ 

The  Due  de  Gramont  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  not  always  from  very  lofty  motives,  did 
not  wish  for  Italian  unity.  Had  they  done  so,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  for  a  large  body  of  Piedmontese  troops  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo  without  any  manifestation. 
This  had  actually  happened  the  day  before.  The  troops  were 
neither  interfered  with  by  the  authorities,  French  or  Papal, 
beyond  a  refusal  to  enter  the  Porta  Maggiore,  nor  were 
they  acclaimed.  The  troops  left  the  next  day  for  Florence. 
Those  in  Rome  who  did  wish  for  annexation,  people  who  wrote 
accounts  of  manifestations  they  could  not  get  up,  and  posters 
they  dare  not  stick  on  the  walls,  ^^  ceux  la  ne  sont  pas  de  Rome^' 
records  the  Due  de  Gramont,  "r^  sont  des  etrangers  venues  a 
Rome:' 

On  April  6th,  the   Due  de  Gramont,  adverting   to   the  refer- 
ences to  Rome  in  the  Parliament  of  Turin  and  in  Paris,  said  : 
■**  Ces  aspirations  vers  Rome  ne  sont  pas  italiennes,  elks  ne  sont 
7nhne  pas  piimontaises,  elles  sont  cavouriennes.     Que  VEmpereur 
■veuille  bien  choisir  cinq  ou  six  hommes  intelligents,  calmes,  froids, 
et  sans  prejugis,  qu'il  les  envoie  itudier  la  question  sur  les  lieux  et 
je  me  soumets  d^avance  a  leur  verdict.     Que  puis-je  dire  de  plus  ?'' 
In  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  Senate,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Rochejaquelin,  zealous  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
denounced  Victor   Emmanuel,  Cavour,  John    Russell,  etc.,  and 
said   that    France   should    boldly  declare   her   determination  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  temporal  power.    Count  Heckeren 
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spoke  on  the  same  side,  while  Pietri  supported  the  Government^ 
condemning  the  counsels  on  which  the  Court  of  Rome  acted^ 
and  declared  that  the  temporal  power  was  gone,  and  the  true 
course  was  "to   render   to   God   that   which   is   God's,  and   to 
Italy   her    independence    and    liberty."      Prince    Napoleon,   on 
March    2nd,  spoke    for   four   hours.     "The    Empire,'',  he    said, 
"represents  modern  society."      "The  peoples  are  not  mistaken 
if  they  rely  on  Napoleon  III,  who  will  not  fail  in   his   mission." 
The   Prince  defended  the  alliance  "with  the  great  and  liberal 
English  people,"  justified  the  policy  of  Piedmont,  said  that  the 
unification   of   Italy  was   favourable   to    France,  but    he    would 
deplore    an    untimely   attack    on    Venetia.      Italy,   he    thought, 
deserved  Rome  as  the  capital,  but,  he  continued,  "  the  difficulty 
is  to  ensure  the  independence  of  the  Pope,  who  cannot  become 
subject  to  another  sovereign.     But  by  securing  to  the  Pope  the 
right   side  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  a   Papal  garrison,  and  a 
Papal    budget    guaranteed    by   the    Powers,   his    independence 
would    be    assured."      He  was    opposed    to    the    union    of   the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power. 

Cardinal  Mathieu  defended  the  temporal  power,  replying  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  M.  Billault  said  that  the  Emperor's 
Government  did  not  pledge  itself  to  all  the  views  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  Minister  declared  that  the  Emperor  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  reconcile  and  defend  interests 
now  confronting  one  another — Italian  liberty  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Donnet  asked  for  the  sword 
of  France  to  defend  the  temporal  power,  but  the  Government 
refused  to  give  any  countenance  to  so  warlike  a  suggestion. 
M.  Baroche  also  refused  to  accept  an  amendment  in  favour  of 
the  temporal  power,  yet  no  indication  was  given  of  any 
intention  for  the  French  troops  to  leave  Rome. 

In  his  reply  to  Prince  Napoleon  on  March  2nd,  M.  Billault 
spoke  for  the  Government  as  follows  :  Quant  a  PEmpereur,  je 
ne  sais  pas  si  so?i  liable  ccejir  est  blesse  des  indignes  outrages  dont 
il  est  Vobjet.  MaU  je  sais  qu'ils  ti'altereront  en  rien^  ni  sa  foi 
ni  sa  politique,  et  vous  pouvez  tenir  pour  certain,  qu'avec  cettt 
lermeti,  cette   prudence   et  cette  perseverance   a    laquelle    PEurope 
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tout  entiere  rend  un  juste  hommage^  il  coniinuera  de  difendre  et 
les  intereis  de  VEglise  et  les  intereis  de  la  liberie  italienne,  et  les  interets 
de  la  paix  du  monde  et  surtout  les  interets  dans  lesquels  se  confondent 
pour  lui  tous  les  auires  interets ^  les  grands  et  legitimes  interets  de  la 
France  y 

Of  this  debate,  Gramont  wrote  to  Thouvenel  on  the  i6th, 
saying  that  Odo  Russell's  comment  was :  "  Apres  ces  debats 
voire  armee  ne  pent  plus  quitter  Rome  ;  nous  ne  pouvons  tneme  plus 
le  demanderT  The  Senate,  on  March  6th,  admitted  the  following 
amendment :  "  We  remember  the  deeds  of  our  friends  of  Solferino 
and  Magenta,  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  take  them  into 
consideration." 

The  address  was  voted  on  March  7th,  by  128  to  3, 
Cardinal  Mathieu,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  and  Count 
Segur  d'Aguesseau  alone  dissenting.  The  Emperor,  on  receiving 
the  address — quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter — said  his  policy 
would  always  be  firm,  loyal,  and  straightforward.  On  March  8th, 
Pius  IX,  in  secret  consistory,  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  blunder- 
ing despotism  in  Naples.  "  And  this  is  the  civilisation,"  said  the 
Pope,  "  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  hold 
out  a  friendly  hand  !  When  that  which  is  not  right  is  demanded 
of  us,  we  cannot  grant  the  prayer.  If,  instead,  our  pardon  were 
asked  for,  we  should  be  abundantly  disposed  to  grant  it." 

The  debate  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  began  on  March  nth. 
The  supporters  of  the  temporal  power  were  very  bitter  against 
England.  It  was  even  alleged  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
promised  to  hand  over  Sicily  to  Queen  Victoria !  Billault  and 
Baroche  spoke  effectively  for  the  Government,  upholding  the 
English  alliance.  The  "0'«^"*  suggested  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  address :  "  The  hour  has  come  for  applying  to 
Rome  the  wise  principle  of  the  system  of  non-intervention,  and 
by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  to  leave 
Italy  mistress  of  her  own  destinies."  Jules  Favre,  in  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  recalled  the  hopes  cherished  at 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX,  and  said  that  Italians  then  believed 

*  Ollivier,  Favre,  Darimon,  Picard,  H^non. 
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it  possible  to  reconcile  the  Papacy  with  the  independence  of 
Italy  j  but  unhappily  the  illusion  was  short,  for  the  Pope  refused 
to  join  in  the  war  against  Austria.  The  address,  already  quoted, 
was  voted  on  the  22nd,  by  212  to  13.  The  suggested  evacuation 
of  Rome  was  negatived  by  246  to  5. 

On  April  9th,  in  the  Senate  at  Turin,  replying  to  an  inter- 
pellation by  Vacca,  Cavour  said  that  in  the  Roman  question 
the  Italian  Government  could  only  employ  moral  means,  and 
could  not  act  against  Rome  as  a  conqueror.  Cavour  denied 
the  cession  of  Sardinia  to  France,  and  an  order  of  the  day  was 
adopted  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  the  union  of  Rome 
to  Italy,  with  the  grandeur  and  security  of  the  Church  and 
the  Pope  guaranteed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Opinione  of  Turin 
declared  that  the  French  occupation  could  not  be  further  pro- 
longed without  rendering  the  position  of  France  more  difficult, 
and  that  the  mission  of  France  would  be  accomplished  the 
moment  Italy  granted  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  Pope 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Church.* 

In  pursuance  of  his  scheme  for  a  definite  accord  with  the 
Tuileries  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  Cavour  sounded  the 

*  De  Cesare,  in  the  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  relations  of  Cavour  with  his  various  agents.  Cavour 
would  appear  to  have  allowed  Aguglia  and  Isaia  to  develop  ideas  with 
Antonelli  independently  of  the  Pantaleone-Passaglia  negociation.  To 
Passaglia  Cavour  wrote  on  February  21st:  "I  trust  that  before  next 
Easter  you  will  send  me  an  olive  branch,  symbol  of  the  eternal  peace 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italians."  Pantaleone  complained  to 
Cavour  of  Bozzino,  and  Cavour,  in  his  reply  on  March  23rd,  partially 
disavowed  Bozzino,  calling  him  "an  unscrupulous  man."  After  the 
Pope's  allocution  on  March  8th,  Pantaleone  wrote  on  March  10th,  in 
very  plain  terms,  to  Cavour.  '*The  negociations  were  being  resumed," 
he  said,  "all  was  going  on  well."  "It  is  a  month  since  you  told  me 
that  you  were  sending  me  instructions  and  credentials,  and  instead 
•comes  the  news  of  Mancini's  acts  in  Naples,  rendering  the  Pope  furious, 
and  branding  your  Government  with  a  reputation  for  bad  faith  with  the 
Curia."  Before  the  end  of  the  month  Pantaleone  fled  to  Turin. 
Cavour  kept  up  negociations  with  Passaglia  for  a.  time,  but  after  the 
condemnation  by  the  Index  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  Pro  causa  lialtca, 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  Passaglia's  subsequent  avowal 
of  its  authorship,  his  position  in  Rome  become  more  untenable,  and 
finally,  on  October  i6th,  he  fled. 
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Emperor,  through  Prince  Napoleon,  as  to  the  conditions  for  the 
evacuation  of  Rome.  The  Prince,  in  his  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  went  far  beyond  the  Emperor,  but  as  intermediary  he 
was  "correct." 

On  April  13th,  Prince  Napoldon  wrote  as  follows  to  Cavour : 

"  Avant  tout,  VEmpereur  ne  veut  pas  que  cette  evacuation  ait  le 
caractere  d^un  dementi  a  sa  politique,  ni  d'une  capitulation  en  presence 
de  V  unite  qui  s'est  constituee  malgre  ses  conseils  ;  il  n^  accepter  ait  pas 
davantage  que  nos  troupes  parties,  VAutriche  ou  toute  autre  puissance 
vint  prendre  leur  place.  Vltalie  s^obligerait  par  un  traite  conclu 
directement  avec  la  France,  auquel  la  cour  de  Rome  Vinterviendrait 
pas  :  a  ne  pas  attaquer  et  a  empecher  meme  par  la  force  toute  attaque 
venue  du  dehors  contre  le  territoire  actuel  du  Pape  considere  comme 
souverain  independant,  a  ne  presenter  aucune  reclamation  contre 
V organisation  d'une  armee  pontificale  composee  meme  de  volontaires 
caiholiques  Strangers,  pourvu  que  le  chiffre  n'en  depassdt  pas  dix 
mille  ;  a  prendre  d  sa  charge  une  part  de  la  detie  pontificale,  propor- 
iionelle  a  ce  qui  devait  etre  supporte  par  les  parties  annexees  des 
anciens  jEtats  de  V^glise.  Le  Pape  ayant  ete  mis  ainsi  a  Vahri  de  toute 
violence  revolutionnaire,  VEmpereur  retirerait  ses  troupes  et  le  laisserait 
tete  d  tete  avec  ses  sujets.  Si  ceux-ci  se  mofitraient  indomptables  a  ne 
pas  le  vouloir,  on  aviserait ;  VEmpereur  pourrait  ne  pas  se  croire 
oblige  a  garantir  le  Pape  meme  contre  ses  propres  sujets.  Si  Rome 
devient  jamais  la  capitale  de  Vltalie,  il  faut  que  cela  arrive,  non  par  la 
conquete  etrangere,  mais  par  la  volonte  exprimee  et  perseverante  de 
ses  propres  habitants  et  par  Vimpuissance  du  gouvernement  des 
pretres." 

Prince  Napoleon  was  emphatic  in  declaring  to  Cavour :  ^^vous 
rH obtiendrez  rien  de  plus  de  VEmpereur?' 

In  his  reply  to  the  Prince,  on  April  17th,  Cavour  admitted 
that  at  first  he  was  ^^effrayi"  by  the  difficulties  presented  to  the 
-execution  of  the  plan  the  Emperor  was  disposed  to  adopt  for 
the  solution  of  the  Roman  question.  The  engagements  to  be 
contracted,  and  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  French  had  gone, 
would  make  enormous  embarrassments,  vis-h-vis  Parliament,  the 
country,  the  Powers,  and  above  all.  Garibaldi ;  but  when  there 
were    two   ways    to    choose   from,  one    must   choose    the   least 
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perilous  between  the  precipices,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  slow 
to  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Prince  Napoleon.  "  L alliance  fran^aise,'' 
he  wrote,  etant  la  base  de  noire  politiq^ie^  il  y  a  peu  de  sacrifices 
que  je  ne  sois  disposi  a  faire  pour  qu'elle  ne  soil  pas  mise  en 
question^'  But  before  sending  a  definite  answer  to  Comte 
Vimercati,  Cavour  thought  he  ought  to  be  assured  that  he 
would  not  meet  with  invincible  obstacles  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Parliament.  The  ''concours''  of  two  men,  Minghetti  and  Ricasoli, 
was  indispensable.  After  hesitation  and  marked  repugnance,  the 
two  consented,  and  Cavour  then  asked  for  the  recognition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  take  place  the  same  day  as  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  and  for  the  ^''bons  offices"  of  France  to  get 
the  Pope  to  consent  to  a  definite  accord  with  Italy,  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  submitted  by  Santucci  and  Passaglia  to 
Antonelli.  This  would,  he  thought,  make  the  Court  of  Rome 
wiser  and  the  people  less  impatient.  Absolute  silence  was  to 
be  maintained,  or  Antonelli  would  discover  it.  Gramont  was 
not  always  on  his  guard  there,  and  Antonelli  excelled  in  the  art 
of  penetrating  others.  The  end  of  the  letter  is  somewhat  con- 
demnatory of  the  conduct  of  Cavour's  successors. 

"  J'espere  que  lorsque  la  cause  italienne  aura  definitivement  triomphe, 
Voire  Aliesse  verra  qu'elle  na  pas  travaille  pour  des  ingrais  et  qu^en 
concourant  a  la  resurrection  d^un  peuple  opprime,  elle  aura  puissam- 
meni  contribue  a  rendre  la  France  plus  forte  et  plus  glorieuse.^' 

It  may  safely  be  said  that,  at  this  time,  the  Emperor  thought 
he  was  assuring,  when  withdrawing  his  troops,  the  security  of 
the  Pope  by  the  stipulated  guarantees,  whilst  Cavour  and  Prince 
Napoleon  were  plotting  the  ruin  of  the  Papal  Government. 
^^C'esl  line  affaire  de  quelques  se??iai?ies,^'  said  the  Prince,  and 
Cavour  thought  that  when  there  was  a  revolt  in  Rome  after 
the  French  evacuation,  and  he  took  occasion  to  invade  Rome, 
the  Emperor  would  only  again  make  a  diplomatic  protest.  But 
Cavour  did  not  get  his  revolt  in  Rome,  any  more  than  he  did 
in  Naples.  The  Garibaldians,  of  course,  would  act,  but,  if  he 
did  not  stop  them,  France  would  intervene. 

To  recapitulate  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  position  arrived 
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at.  As  Prince  Napoleon  said:  "The  Emperor,  who  has 
occupied  Rome  for  the  past  twelve  years,  is  anxious  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  should  not  partake  of  a  character  in  con- 
tradistinction with  his  policy,  nor  appear  as  a  retreat  before  the 
Italian  Unity,  which  has  been  accomplished  against  his  advice." 
The  Prince  suggested,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  very  similar,  be  it  noted,  to  the  famous 
September  Convention,  concluded  rather  more  than  three  years 
later.  Prince  Napoleon  told  Cavour  that  the  Emperor  would 
adhere  strictly,  in  face  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  to  the 
programme  designed  by  him,  namely  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  in  Rome  and  within  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
Prince  Napoleon  wrote  on  April  13th,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
was  able  to  send  the  Emperor  the  acceptance  of  Cavour. 
The  terms  suggested  by  the  Tuileries  are  enumerated  by 
M.  Louis  Thouvenel,  on  the  authority  of  Nigra,  as  follows : 

"  i^*"  un  traite  sera  conclu  directement  entre  la  France  et  Vlialie, 
sans  Vintervention  de  la  cour  de  Rome.  2®  La  France^  apres  avoir 
mis  le  Pape  a  Vabri  de  touie  attaque  etr anger e,  fera  evacuer  Rome 
par  ses  soldais,  dans  un  delai  fixe,  qu'il  serait  opportun  de  restreindre 
autant  qu'il  serait  possible,  c'est  a  dire  a  quinze  jours  ou  a  un  mois 
au  plus.  3®  Vlialie  s'engage  a  ne  pas  attaquer,  et  meme  a  empecher 
par  la  force  une  attaque  quelconque  qui  serait  fait  de  Vexterieur, 
contre  le  territoire  actuel  du  Pape.  4®  L'ltalie,  s'abstiendra  de  se 
plaindre  en  aucune  fafon  de  la  creation  d'une  armee  papale,  meme 
composee  d^ Strangers  catholiques,  pourvu  que  cette  armee  ne  depasse 
pas  le  chiffre  de  dix  mille  soldats.  5^  Vltalie  se  declare  prete  a 
entrer  en  negociations  avec  le  gouvernement  du  Pape,  pour  se  charger 
de  la  portion  qui  lui  incombe  proportionnellement  sur  les  dettes  des 
anciens  A  tats  de  V  Eglise.'^ 

Cavour,  in  his  reply  to  Prince  Napoleon,  on  April  17th, 
accepted  these  terms,  indicating  two  points  he  considered  of 
importance:  The  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  take 
place  the  same  day  as  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  a  promise 
of  the  bons  offices  of  France  with  the  Pope. 

On  May  nth,  the  Due  de  Gramont  gave  his  views  on  the 
proposed   treaty  at   some   length   to    M.  Thouvenel.     Here   are 
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some  of  his  most  serious  comments  :  "  Un  traiie  avec  le  cabinet 
de  Turin  aurait  incontestablement  Vavantage  de  Iter  le  gouvernement 
du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel^  mais,  d'un  autre  cote  ce  systeme  presente  des 
inconvenients  bien  graves,  en  tete  desquels  se  placent  les  difficultes 
d' execution  .  .  .  U alliance  qu'il  (Cavour)  a  di2  contracier  avec  le 
parti  revolutionnaire  est  encore  trop  recente  et  trop  necessaire  a  ses 

vueSy  pour  qu'il  puisse  la  repudier  sans  tomher  lui-meme 

"  Garibaldi  et  M.  de  Cavour  se  sont  embr asses ;  mais  a  quelle^ 
conditions  2  Si  mes  renseignemenis  sont  exacts,  et  fai  des  raisons 
de  les  croire  serieux,  M.  de  Cavour  aurait  represente  a  Garibaldi 
que  V argent  manquait  pour  faire  la  guerre  de  suite  et  que,  pour  le 
moment,  la  chose  necessaire  et  indispensable  etait  Vemprunt  de  50a 
millions ;  que  pour  faire  cet  emprunt  il  etait  necessaire  de  donner 
a  VEurope  le  spectacle  dhm  accord  pacifique  et  rassurant ;  que  Vem- 
prunt une  fois  conclu,  le  gouvernement  serait  a  la  tete  d^un  fonds 
disponible  de  200  millions  environ ;  et  qu'alors  la  guerre  serait 
possible  et  qu'il  serait  le  premier  a  rendre  directement  ou  indirectement 

sa  liberie  d^ action  a  Garibaldi La  reconnaissaiice  du  royaume 

d'ltalie  est  le  second  terme  du  traite ,  c^est  ce  que  nous  donnons  en 
e change  des  engagements  du  cabinet  de  Turin  ?  Or,  que  signifient, 
en  presence  de  ceite  reconnaissance  les  reserves  du  preambule  ?  Vous 
diriez  :  '  6".  M.  VEmpereur  des  Franfais  entendant  n^affaiblir  en 
rien  la  valeur  des  reserves  et  des  protestations  formulees  par  le  gouverne- 
ment pontifical.  .  .  .  ,'  Et  vous  finiriez  par  stipuler  que  VEmpereur 
reconnaii  le  royaume  d'ltalie,  cest  a  dire  la  negation  de  ces  reserves 
ei  de  ces  protestations ;  car  la  reconnaissance  a  pour  but  et  pour 
effet  de  faire  entrer  dans  le  droit  ce  qui  jusqu'alors  a  vecu  dans  le  fait ; 
cest  un  acte  qui  sanctionne,  qui  legitime  et  qui  impose  a  celui  qui  a 
reconnu  le  devoir  de  regarder  comme  niilles,  sans  valeur,  et  non  avenues, 
touies  les  reserves  et  protestations  formulees  contre  les  faits  qu'il 
a  recomius.  Le  traiie  renfermerait  done  une  contradiction  flagrante, 
qui  preteraii  le  fianc  aux  aitaques  et  aux  critiques  les  plus  serieuses, 
Les  reserves  du  preambule  ne  seraient  qiiune  letire  morte  et  personne 
ne  se  payerait  de  cette  monnaie-ld  .  .  .  Reconnaissez  la  possession 
de  Naples,  celle  de  la  Toscane  et  de  Duches,  vous  le  pouvez  sans  cesser 
d'etre  logiques  ;   mais,  si  vous   ne^iiendez  pas  affaiblir  les  reserves 
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du  gouvernemeni  pontifical,  ne  reconnaissez  pas  la  negation  de  ces 


reserves. ^^ 


"  Ou  le  royaume  d^ Italic  est  un  tout  qui  ne  comporte  pas  d' exception, 
qui  veut  dire  la  peninsule  italienne,  ou  bien  c^est  un  Etat  dans  cette 
peninsule.  Ce  n'est  pas  toute  la  peninsule  a  vos  veux,  puisque  vous 
etes  resolu,  dans  voire  reconnaissance,  a  en  excepter  Rome  et  une  zone 
terriioriale  qui,  Men  que  reduite,  n'est  pas  sans  importance;  done 
c'est  un  Etat,  un  grand  Etat  dans  la  peninsule,  et  le  principe  de  V ex- 
ception unefois  pose,  il  vous  est  loisihle  de  Vetendre  ou  de  le  restreindre 
par  des  reserves,  suivant  que  V exigent  vos  devoirs  ou  vos  engagements, 
sans  changer  le  caractere  de  votre  reconnaissance,  laquelle  n'est  pas  et 
ne  peui  eire  complete  et  absolue,  comme  le  desirerait  le  gouvernemeni 
du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel,  Ces  reflexions  tendraient  a  justifier  le  systeme 
d^une  reconnaissance  pariielle,  qui  porter  ait  sur  les  Deux  Sidles, 
la  Toscane  et  les  Duches,  et  qui,  je  le  repeie,  pourrait  se  faire  par  le 
gouvernemeni  de  VEmpereur  sans  qu'on  put  lui  reprocher  d^etre 
infidele  a  sa  politiqiie.'' 

The  Due  de  Gramont  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  partial 
recognition  might  very  probably  diminish  the  chances  of  Cavour 
consenting  to  the  treaty,  and  recommended  a  declaration,  which^ 
if  it  bound  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  less,  had  the  advantage  *'  de  ne 
pas  engager  notre  solidarite  au  deld  de  ce  que  nous  voulons''  "  Cette 
declaration,''  he  said,  ''ne  portant  que  sur  ce  qui  concerne  le  territoire 
du  pape  et  la  securiie  exterieure  et  interieure  de  son  gouvernemeni, 
laisserait  les  auires  questions  eniierement  lihres  et  rien  n' empecherait 
ensuite  de  negocier  par  traiie  la  reconnaissance  pariielle  dont  fat 
parle  plus  haut.  Quant  au  territoire  des  anciens  Etats  de  VEglise 
aujourd'hui  annexes,  on  pratiquerait  les  affaires  iniernationales 
ahsolument  comme  si  la  reconnaissance  avait  eu  lieu  et  cela  se  pour- 
rait sans  difficulte.  Je  crois  meme  que  la  declaration  une  fois  faite ,  le 
gouvernemeni  de  VEmpereur  en  eprouvera  un  grand  bien-etre  et  un 
grand  repos,  car,  devant  un  acie  ausst  formel,  touies  les  intrigues, 
les  influences,  les  solliciiations  se  retireront  et  Vagitation  des  partis 
hostiles  a  Vinierieur  perdra  son  pretexte  le  plus  specieux.  La  question 
religieuse  se  separera  de  la  question  politique,  car,  lorsque,  plus 
tard,   il  s^agira  de  reconnaitre  V annexion  des  Deux-Siciles  et  des 
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Duches,  il  sera  impossible  d'en  fairs  une  question  religieuse  et  le 
gouvernemeni  sera  Men  plus  libre  de  ses  mmwemenis.'" 

In  his  reply,  on  the  19th,  M.  Thouvenel  said  :  "  Nous  en  sommes 
toujour s  au  meme  point  quant  a  la  reconnaissance  du  royaume  d'ltalie 
entouree  de  garanties  pour  le  Saint  Siege.  VEmpereur,  et  je  le  confois 
desire  sortir  d'une  position  fausse.  Je  lui  ai  fait  connaitre  votre 
opinion,  mais  Sa  Majeste  penche  plutot  pour  un  traiie  que  pour  une 
declaration,  et  je  commence  a  croire  qu^a  Turin  on  se  preterait  a  nos 
demandes,  M.  de  Cavour  est  trop  avise  pour  ne  pas  comprendre  que 
la  guerre  n'est  plus  possible  contre  VAutriche  et  il  a  besoin  de  nous 
contre  le  parti  de  Garibaldi.  ]^ai  lu  d  M.  de  Cadore,  qui  pourra  vous 
en  parler,  le  programme  que  je  voudrais  faire  accepter.  M.  de  Bour- 
queney,  qui  n'esi  pas  suspect,  m'a  declare  qu'il  le  signerait  des  deux 
mains.'' 

Yet  the  formidable  points  set  forth  by  Gramont  were  not 
ignored  by  minds  so  astute  as  the  Emperor  and  Thouvenel. 
The  policy  of  the  Tuileries  was  "  to  hasten  slowly." 

As  M.  Emile  Ollivier  says  :  "  V Empereur  y  etait  tellement  decide 
qu'en  reconnaissant  que  sa  conversation  avait  ete  bien  analysee  par 
son  cousin,  il  subordonnait  son  conseniement  a  un  traiie  ou  toutes 
les  difficultes  eussent  ete  examinees  a  fond.'^ 

Nevertheless,  Cavour  believed  himself  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding an  arrangement  with  France,  and  of  becoming  ipso  facto 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  Italy.  It  was  not  to  be.  ^'' V Efnpereur 
ne  se  hate  pain t-de-f aire  abouiir  la  negociation^''  and  on  June  6th, 
the  great  statesman  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
THE   LOSS   OF  THE   PILOT. 


^''C'itait  U7i  grand  patriate "  were  the  words  of  Pius  IX  to 
M.  de  Sartiges,  when  the  French  Ambassador  spoke  in  criticism 
of  Cavour.  No  one  would  surely  deny  him  the  title  so  mag- 
nanimously conceded  by  his  greatest  adversary,  and  won  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  The  thorn  in  the  Italian  foot,  as  the  Roman 
question  has  been  called,  was  not  the  only  embarrassment 
which  harassed  Cavour  during  the  short  and  strenuous  term  of 
his  last  Ministry,  and  brought  it  prematurely  to  a  close.  The 
reconstructed  Cabinet  which  took  office  on  the  point  blank 
refusal  of  Ricasoli  to  supersede  Cavour,  included  Marco 
Minghetti,  Peruzzi,  and  Bastoggi. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  March  that  Victor  Emmanuel  charged 
Cavour  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  on  which  Garibaldi  speedily 
began  to  pour  abuse  and  contempt  The  Government,  de- 
clared the  General  at  Genoa,  was  composed  of  "/«^te"  and 
^^pusillanimes^^'  the  Chamber  "was  an  assembly  of  servants," 
a,nd  the  King  was  "marching  to  his  own  ruin  in  confiding  in 
these  unworthy  counsellors."  To  this  outburst  Ricasoli  rejoined  : 
"The  liberator  of  Italy  is  the  King." 

On  March  nth,  Rattazzi,  elected  President  of  the  Chamber 
at  Turin,  applauded  the  speech  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  the 
French  Senate.  The  same  day,  the  refusal  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Naples  to  attend  a  ^^Te  Deum^^  for  the  capitulation  of  Gaeta, 
led  to  a  riot  at  Naples.  On  the  13th,  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  town  of  Messina 
was  saved  an  effusion  of  blood. 

On  April  13th,  Rattazzi  read  a  dutiful  letter  from  Garibaldi 
in  the  Chariiber  at  Turin,  and  on  the  22nd,  the  General's 
project  for  arming  the  country  was  adopted.  Cavour  now  de- 
clared that  the  annexation  of  Rome  would  be  done  peaceably 
and    with    the   consent    of    France,   and    that   the    Government 
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would  not  take  the  initiative  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of 
Venetia.  Cavour  had  received  a  warning  from  England,  and 
added,  "a  spark  might  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze." 

On  March  31st,  the  English  Government  formally  recognised 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  an  example  followed  on  April  13th,  by 
the  United  States.  The  Papal  Government  formally  protested 
against  the  usurpations. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  a  strong  feeling  manifested  itself 
in  the  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers,  against 
a  united  Italy  and  the  despoiling  of  the  Papacy,  although  in  the 
Senate,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  Jules 
Favre,  openly  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rome.  The  Prince's  speech  gave  offence  at  Vienna,  and 
the  Emperor  was  inclined  to  disavow  it  formally,  but  Thouvenel 
dissuaded  the  Sovereign  on  the  ground  that  it  would  attach 
"too  much  importance  to  the  speaker."  Prince  Napoleon  had 
fortified  his  case  by  speaking  of  "those  odious  treaties  of  181 5." 
"  We  must,  whenever  we  can,  denounce  them,"  he  declared, 
"and  tear  them  in  pieces.  To  have  done  this  is  the  glory  of 
the  Second  Empire."  "The  unity  of  Italy,"  said  the  Prince, 
"is  above  all  in  the  interest  of  France,  because  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  hope,  without  a  war,  by  an  universal  propaganda,  to 
modify  to  our  advantage  the  treaties  of  1815,"  "Italy's  natural 
ally  is  France." 

Another  speech,  much  noted  at  the  time,  was  that  of 
M.  Pi^tri,  one  of  the  Emperor's  most  trusted  servants.  "Who 
would  deny  to  France,"  said  M.  Pietri,  "that  moral  ascendancy 
which  places  her  at  the  head  of  nations,  and  which  has  created 
for  her,  in  Italy,  a  sympathy  which  may  one  day  be  represented 
by  300,000  men  following  her  banners  on  the  field  of  battle, 
when  she  should  be  provoked  into  completing  the  triumphs  of 
civilisation." 

Lord  Cowley  wrote,  on  March  ist,  that  the  Emperor  had 
said  he  wished  to  evacuate  Rome,  and  that  there  was  little 
doubt  he  was  trying  to  find  a  ground  of  agreement  with  the 
Cabinet  of  Turin.  The  bishops  and  clergy  of  France  mean- 
while denounced  the  Sovereign  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  of 
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religion.  In  April,  Lord  Malmesbury  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Emperor  complained  that  the 
Conservative  party  in  England  had  behaved  in  a  hostile  manner 
to  him,  to  which  Lord  Malmesbury  replied  by  saying  that  when 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  he  "never  had  a  chance  of  personally 
holding  frank  conversation  with  any  French  Ambassador,"  and 
told  the  Emperor  that  the  Conservative  "  Government  had  pre- 
vented German  intervention  when  the  Emperor  crossed  the 
Ticino."  The  Emperor  spoke  of  the  hatred  of  the  English 
aristocracy  and  press  for  him,  and  was  much  "  out  of  humour 
with  the  Government  of  Palmerston  for  having  complained  of 
his  building  ships.''  "You  ought  to  have  twice  as  many  as  I," 
said  the  Emperor,  in  frank  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  "  the 
two -Power  standard  "  we  hear  so  much  of  in  these  days.  The 
Emperor  then  '  plunged  into  an  account  of  the  Lombard  war.. 
Cavour,  he  said,  had,  in  1858,  agreed  that  France  should 
expel  Austria  from  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
Piedmont  pay  for  it.  After  Solferino,  he  (the  Emperor)  had 
fortunately  obtained  a  peace,  the  peasants  east  of  Milan  were 
strongly  for  the  Austrians,  and  Cavour  would  make  no  payment 
for  the  war  because  Venetia  was  not  conquered.  There  had 
been  50,000  French  losses,  and  30,000,000  cost  to  France,  so 
he  had  been  obliged  to  take  Savoy.' 

In  May-j  Count  Vitzthum  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Disraeli^ 
w^hen  the  great  statesman  said  :  "  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  now  wishes  for  peace.  Austria  thus  gains  time  to  settle 
her  difficulties  in  Hungary.  If  she  does,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next  spring  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  act.  That  is  all  we  desire. 
The  sooner,  then^  the  inevitable  war  breaks  out  the  better.  The 
Italian  card-house  can  never  last.  Without  Rome  there  is  no 
Italy.  But  that  the  French  will  evacuate  the  eternal  city  is  highly 
improbable.  On  this  point  the  interests  of  the  Conservative 
party  coincide  with  those  of  Napoleon."  * 

From  this  record  set  down  by  Vitzthum,  we  learn  very  plainly 
the  view  held  by  the  English  Opposition  on  the  Italian  questiort 


*  Vitzthum,  ii,  145. 
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In  general^  and  the  Roman  in  particular.  The  frank  admission 
'Of  a  community  of  interest  for  the  moment  with  the  French  Empire 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

Meanwhile^  angry  scenes  were  taking  place  in  the  Chamber  at 
Turin.  On  April  i8th,  Ricasoli  addressed  a  friendly  interpellation  to 
the  Government  on  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  southern 
army,  lately  commanded  by  Garibaldi.  General  Fanti,  the 
Minister  of  War,  replied  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  declared 
at  Naples,  on  November  ist,  that  "the  army  of  volunteers 
commanded  in  South  Italy  by  General  Garibaldi,  had  deserved 
well  of  the  country  and  of  himself." 

King  Francis  having  given  up  Naples  on  the  7th  of  September, 
the   Neapolitan    army,  according    to    General   Fanti's   view,  con- 
sidered   itself    released    from    its   oath,  and   a    commission   was 
appointed  of  the  Bourbon   army  and   the  national  forces  under 
General    Sanget.     The    Duke    of    Mignano    took    his    discharge 
from   the    Bourbon    service    when    the    Neapolitan    provinces — 
according    to    General    Fanti — declared    for    unity,   and    doing 
homage  to  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Turin,  was  "restored"  to    the 
army  afterwards.       Fanti  went  on  to  say  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  of  1859,  he   was   charged — the  Sardinian   army 
being    then    on    the   Mincio — with    four   divisions    when    Victor 
Emmanuel    and     Lamarmora    left.      He    wrote    to    Farini,    his 
"friend   the    Dictator  of  the   Modenese  provinces,"  to  promote 
the    military    league    of    Modena,    Parma,    the    Romagna,    and 
Tuscany.      Minghetti   afterwards   asked   him   (Fanti)   to    do    this 
job.     Fanti  claimed  that  he  had  contributed  to   the  annexation 
of   Modena,  Parma,  the  Romagna,  and  Tuscany,  and  to  consign 
to  the  army  30,000  men  of  ^.milia  and  15,000  from  Tuscany, 
chiefly  volunteers.     Garibaldi  then  rose  in  great  wrath  to  attack 
the  Government,  declaring   that  the   Ministry  had  "provoked  a 
fratricidal  war."     "It    is    not    right   to    insult    us    in    this    way," 
interposed  Cavour.     "  Yes,  a  fratricidal  war,"  repeated  Garibaldi, 
At   this   there   were    many    cries    of   "Order,    order,"    "It   is    a 
repeated   insult,"    "It   is    an    insult    to   the   nation,"    "It    is    a 
deliberate  provocation";  Cavour  was  furiously  angry;   Rattazzi, 
the  President,  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  sitting  had  to  be  suspended. 
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Rattazzi  expressed,  later,  his  deep  disapproval  of  Garibaldi's  words,. 
addingj  "  I  shall  be  obliged,  if  he  goes  on  in  this  manner,  to  request 
him  to  be  silent."  Garibaldi  responded  by  protesting  against  the 
treatment  of  "  the  southern  army,"  and  Fanti  replied.  Bixio  then 
rose,  and  expressed  regret  at  the  difference  between  the  two  men,. 
"  who  represent  in  Italy  the  most  exalted  patriotism,"  and  after 
some  more  speeches,  the  situation  became  less  strained. 

Cavour  won  the  day  by  190  to  79.  The  following  day.  General 
Cialdini  rebuked  Garibaldi  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Vous 
n'etes  plus  Vhomme  que  je  croyais,  le  Garibaldi  que  faimais. 
Avec  V illusion  a  disparu  F affection  qui  m'attachait  a  vous,  je  ne 
suis  plus  voire  ami,  et  franchement  et  ouvertement,  je  passe  dans 
les  rangs  de  vos  adversaires  politiques  .  .  .  ."  Garibaldi  replied 
to  this  letter,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Cialdini  by  Canzio,  but  asked 
for  it  back.  Victor  Emmanuel  next  intervened,  and  asked  Cavour 
to  meet  Garibaldi  at  seven  in  the  evening,  at  the  Palazzo  Reale. 
The  meeting  was  cool,  but  the  quarrel  was  patched  up.  Garibaldi 
and  Cialdini  then  met  at  Pallavicino's  house,  at  the  instance  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Depretis,  and  Pallavicino,  and  appeared  fairly 
cordial ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  stern  Cialdini  had  quite 
forgotten  the  little  difference  the  year  following,  when  he  ordered 
Pallavicino  to  ''exterminate"  the  General,  and  the  royal  bullet 
was  lodged  in  Garibaldi's  foot. 

On  April  19th,  Lord  Ellenborough  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Italian  question.  "  Two  great  Emperors,"  he  said,  "  at 
the  head  of  vast  armies,  had  been  completely  baffled  in  their  designs" 
by  the  populations  of  the  Duchies,  etc.  ...  He  (Lord  Ellenborough) 
was  against  the  temporal  power ;  he  thought  Rome  should  be  the 
capital,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  in  a  false  position. 
Yet,  before  the  French  left  Rome,  he  thought  "  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  securing  the  Pope's  dignity  and  his  independence 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  Roman  Church,  and  that 
these  arrangements  should  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  of  Europe."  He  approved  of  the  greatest  liberty 
to  the  Pope,  and  justice,  and  the  French  clergy  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
He  spoke  of  respect  for  Austria,  but  Italy  must  have  Venice. 
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In  May-j  Lord  Derby  spoke  in  the  Lords  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
having  two  Italian  kingdoms  divided  by  the  Papal  States,  a  speech 
characterised  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu  as  "  admirable." 

On  April  12th,  an  article  in  the  Times  had  virtually  made  an 
attack  on  the  Prince  Consort,  in  which  baseless  insinuation  was  only 
equalled  by  political  insagacity.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Italian 
policy  of  the  Government  was  thwarted  by  the  influence  of  the 
Court,  that  the  Prince  Consort  encouraged  Vienna  and  Berlin  to 
persevere  in  a  policy  which  the  English  nation  and  the  English 
Government  condemned.  ''  The  country  has  a  right  to  expect," 
said  the  Times,  "  that  neither  Vienna  nor  Berlin  shall  have  reason 
to  cherish  expectations  in  disaccord  with  the  warnings  of  the 
Crown's  responsible  Ministers." 

We  have  seen  enough  already  of  the  policy  of  the  Crown's  re- 
sponsible advisers  at  this  period ;  but  a  curious  light  is  thrown 
upon  that  policy  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  M. 
Kossuth  in  London  two  years  earlier,  when  the  exponents 
of  that  policy  were  still  in  the  cool  shade  of  opposition,  and  the 
ex-Dictator  of  Hungary  was  plotting  with  them  in  this  country 
for  their  return  to  power.  At  a  meeting  in  favour  of  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  war,  held  in  London  on  May  20th,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  chair,  Kossuth  expressed  a  fear  lest  England  might 
take  up  arms  for  "  that  curse  of  nations,  Austria"  ;  and  spoke 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  "  Francis  Joseph,  the  murderer,  the 
lawless  usurper  of  his  country.'' 

To  return  to  the  events  of  186 1.  Queen  Victoria  had  again  occasion 
to  pull  up  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Lord 
John  Russell  had  written  a  despatch  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  at 
Turin,  relating  to  Rome.  In  this  despatch  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  Pope  should  have  the  sovereignty  for  life,  with  restricted 
powers,  the  Italian  troops  to  occupy  all  towns  and  villages  five 
miles  out  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  should 
agree  not  to  recognise  any  future  Pope's  temporal  power,  the 
French  troops  evacuating  Rome.  The  Queen  objected  to  this 
despatch,  and  on  June  6th,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  that  he  had 
already  sent  it,  but  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
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On  May  22nd,  a  serious  riot  broke  out  in  Milan,  in  spite  of  a 
proclamation  issued  that  morning  by  the  Governor,  Count  Giuseppe 
Pasolini.  Police,  Carabinieri,  and  National  Guards  proved  in- 
sufficient to  master  the  disturbance,  and  General  de  Lamarmora 
had  to  bring  several  regiments  into  action.  Lives  were  lost  on 
both  sides.  Pasolini  wrote  thus  to  Minghetti  of  the  origin  of  such 
disturbances :  "I  fail  to  observe  anything  here  indicative  of 
Austro-clerical  influence,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  the  money  said 
to  have  been  scattered  in  the  city ;  but  how  can  I  possibly  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  affair  ?  No  one  could  sound  the  lowest 
depths  of  Milan  unless  by  concert  with  our  Antipodes,  i.e.  the  party 
of  Mazzini,  which  has  a  well-known  centre  at  the  editorial  office 
of  the  Unita  Italiana,  a  newspaper  set  on  foot  early  in  the  present 
year,  with  the  avowed  object  of  keeping  up  agitation  throughout 
the  country.  By  developing  Socialistic  ideas,  this  print  manages 
to  attract  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  finds  ready  proselytes 
among  the  disbanded  soldiers,  refugees,  and  tramps,  who  abound 
in  Milan.  Besides  which  the  working  classes  here,  at  first  secretly, 
now  openly,  are  banded  together  in  trade-unions.  Now  between 
these  men  of  the  Unitd  newspaper  and  the  lowest  set  of  artisans, 
the  vicious  part  (the  "  Barabbas  sort,"  as  they  are  called)  there 
might  be  a  strong  link ;  but  there  could  be  none  with  the  Austro- 
'clericals,  who  are  hated  by  them  all,  in  remembrance  of  the  Austro- 
military  regime.  One  word  would  suffice  to  raise  the  country 
against  any  Austrian  intrigue,  while  the  Mazzinians  find  ready 
•sympathy  through  their  Socialism,  which  they  easily  insinuate 
among  the  ignorant."* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Cavour  died, 
at  Turin,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  So  passed  away,  with  almost 
•startling  suddenness,  the  greatest  figure  of  the  Italian  "  risorgi- 
mento,"  and  one  of  the  very  finest  diplomatists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Camillo  Cavour  always  knew  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  usually  knew  the  best  way  to  obtain 
it.  He  was  unscrupulous  it  is  true,  as  most  successful 
Empire  builders  have  been ;    but  he  was   less  untruthful  than 

*  Memoir  of  Count  Pasolini^  p.  214. 
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Bismarck.  As  Mr.  King,  a  strong  sympathiser  with  the  Itahan 
Revolution,  has  said,  "  Where  Cavour's  Ues  came  singly,  Bismarck's 
came  in  bundles."  Cavour  knew  so  well  when  to  push  his  schemes 
and  when  to  put  on  the  brake.  He  worked  with  zeal  and  haste 
to  make  the  Duchies  rise  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  so  get  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  kingdom  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  staked 
everything  on  the  "  obstacle  race"  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Naples ; 
but  when  it  became  a  case  of  finally  alienating  the  sympathies  of 
the  French  Emperor,  he  drew  back  with  equal  firmness.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  had  such  a  violent  scene 
in  the  Chamber  at  Turin,  and  that  the  Pope  was  offered  an  "  im- 
perium  in  imperio"  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  Cavour  would 
not  seem  to  have  ever  possessed  the  entire  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  sovereign  in  whose  interest  he  made  Italy  something  more 
than  "  a  geographical  expression." 

Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was  said  to  prefer  Rattazzi  to  Cavour, 
was  not  at  heart  a  thorough-going  constitutional  monarch.     With 
all  his  bluff   simplicity,  coupled  with   lion-hearted   bravery  and 
generous    impulsiveness    of    disposition,    "II    Re    galantuomo  " 
retained  the  faith  and  the  political  principles  of  his  pious  and 
autocratic  ancestors,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Government  of  his 
enlarged  territories  he  had  really  more  in  common  with  Garibaldi 
than  with  Cavour,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  so.     The 
gap  left  by  Cavour,  who  had  predicted  that  he  would  one  day 
break  down  on  the  road,  was  immense.     His  life  was  undoubtedly 
shortened  by  an  unceasingly  active  brain  prematurely  wearing 
out  a  constitution  none  too  robust.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
despite  his  political  acts,  that  Cavour  ever  lost  his  Christian  faith, 
or  that  he  died  unreconciled  with  the  Church,  whilst  his  private 
life,  unlike  both  Garibaldi  and  Crispi,  was  never  a  mark  for  public 
reprobation.     Yet  Lord  Acton  could  say  of  Cavour  that  "  he  saved 
Italy  from  no  evil  save  the  Republic.     He  had  despised  things 
more  precious  than  monarchy,  and  he  had  trampled  on  rights 
more  sacred  than  the  crowns  of  kings.     He  triumphed  while  he 
lived,  because  the  governments  are  as  corrupt  as  the  demagogues, 
and  because  the  revolution  was  his  weapon,  instead  of  his  foe." 
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"  A  great  statesman  and  deep  intriguer/'  is  Lord  Malmesbury's 
■verdict.  The  Prince  Consort,  who  always  distrusted  him,  wrote 
in  his  diary,  "  Ein  ungeheurer  Verlustfiir  Italten'^;  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Le  cocker  est  iombe  du  siege  ; 
il  faut  voir  maintenant,  si  les  chevaux  iront  s^emporier  ou  renirer  a 
Vecurie.^'  Pius  IX,  when  the  French 'Ambassador,  Sartiges,  spoke 
against  Cavour,  said,  with  noble  fairmindedness  :  "  He  was  a 
great  patriot."  Yet  Cavour  might  never  have  become  the  great 
man  he  was  but  for  Napoleon  III.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  shown 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  out  of  his  love  for  Italy,  helping  not  only 
Cavour,  but  Bismarck  also,  on  the  road  to  fame. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  formally  protested  early  in  May 
against  Victor  Emmanuel  assuming  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Cardinal  Antonelli  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Rome,  protesting  against  the 
sale  of  convents  and  property  of  the  Church  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

Early  in  June,  Kmg  Francis  issued  a  new  protest  against  the 
title  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Queen  Isabella  still  kept  an  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Naples,  in  Rome. 

The  funeral  of  Cavour  took  place  at  Turin  on  June  7th.  On  the 
nth,  Ricasoli,  designated  by  Cavour  himself,  succeeded  to  the 
Premiership.  The  next  day  the  Baron  announced  the  new  Ministry, 
with  himself  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  War,  and  Minghetti 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Ricasoli  began  by  talking  in  a  lofty  strain  of  the  future.  ''  The 
King's  Government,''  said  the  new  Conservative  Prime  Minister, 
"  saw  a  territory  to  defend,  and  a  territory  to  recover ;  it  saw 
Rome ;  it  saw  Venice,"  showing  a  fairly  obvious  concurrence 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

On  June  6th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  that  he  was  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  in  declining  to  unite 
unreservedly  with  the  Catholic  Powers  in  support  of  the  temporal 
power,  as  proposed  by  Austria  and  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Cavour, 
Baron  Ricasoli  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  a  recognition 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  It  was  necessary  to  him,  in  order  to  get 
the  loan  for  carrying  out  the  railways  and  other  schemes. 

V 
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Writing  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,  on  June  9th,  M.  Thouvene) 
said  :  "  Tout  disparatt  aujourdliui  devant  le  grand  et  triste  evenement 
de  Turin.  La  mort  du  Comie  de  Cavour  modifie  profondemeni  la 
situation  de  Vltalie  et  la  noire,  et,  pour  ne  parler  que  de  ce  qui  concerns 
Rome,  je  rename  tout  a  fait  a  Videe  du  traite  qui  n'avait  pas  voire 
agyement.  Je  ne  crois  pas,  cependant,  qu'il  faille  abandonner 
VJtalie  a  tous  les  risques  de  la  revolution  ou  de  la  reaction  ;  je  suis 
d'avis,  au  coniraire,  de  reprendre  nos  relations  officielles  avec  le  cabinet 
de  Turin  et  de  ceder  aux  instances  eplorees  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
nous  reconnattrions  done  le  nouveau  royaume,  mais  nous  declarerons 
aussi,  de  la  fa(on  la  plus  nette,  noire  inientiott  de  ne  pas  quitter  Rome 
dans  les  cir Constances  actuelles."" 

The  next  day,  writing  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  in  London^ 
11.  Thouvenel  said  :  ''La  mort  de  M.  de  Cavour  a  serieusement 
emu  VEmpereur.  Si  cet  evenement  est  en  efjet  d'une  immense  gravity 
pour  Vltalie,  il  affecte  aussi  noire  propre  situation.  II  nous  est 
devenu  a  peu  pres  impossible  de  nous  maintenir  sur  le  terrain  mal 
dSfini  oil  le  rappel  de  ?ioire  ministre  a  Turin  nous  a  places  depuis  un 
an.''  The  Emperor  had  intended  for  some  time  to  resume  regular 
diplomatic  relations  with  Turin,  suspended  since  the  invasion  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  Thouvenel  had  drafted,  by  Imperi- 
al order,  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  the  reading  of  which 
memorandum  had  not  given  universal  satisfaction  at  the  Council,, 
but  it  was  the  death  of  Cavour  which  actually  brought  about  the 
return  to  normal  conditions,  with  a  recognition  of  the  new  kingdom,, 
whilst  the  same  sad  event  gave  the  coup  de  grace  for  the  time  being 
to  any  accord  on  the  Roman  question. 

On  June  15th,  Thouvenel  replied  to  Ricasoli's  appeal,  in  a 
despatch  to  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Turin.  The  answer 
was  in  favourable  terms,  but  the  Emperor  renewed  his  expression 
of  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  the  Sardinian  Government  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Papal  States,  and  said  he  was  determined  ta 
continue  to  occupy  Rome  until  satisfactory  guarantees  could  be- 
obtained  for  the  independence  and  security  of  the  Pope.  The- 
despatch  further  stated  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sardinia 
to  compromise  peace  by  aggression  on  any  other  Power,  would  not 
in  any  case  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  French  Government. 
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The  recognition  "  would  not  be  the  guarantee  of  the  State 
constituted  in  Italy,  nor  imply  the  retrospective  approbation 
of  a  policy  on  the  subject  of  which  the  Government  had  constantly 
reserved  complete  liberty  of  appreciation."  Concerning  the 
Roman  question,  M.  Thouvenel's  momentous  despatch  affirmed  : 

"  Le  Cabinet  de  Turin  se  rendra  compte  des  devoirs,  que  noire 
'position  nous  cree  envers  le  Saint-Siege,  et  je  croirais  superftu  d'ajouter 
qu'en  nouani  des  rapports  officiels  avec  le  gouvernement  italien,  nous 
n'entendons  nullement  affaihlir  la  valeur  des  protestations  formulees 
par  la  cour  de  Rome  conire  Vinvasion  de  plusieurs  provinces  des 
FAats  Pontiflcaux.  Pas  plus  que  nous,  le  gouvernement  du  roi  Victor 
Emmanuel  ne  saurait  contester  la  puissance  des  considerations  de 
tcute  nature  qui  se  rattachent  a  la  question  romaine  et  dominent 
necessairement  nos  determinations,  et  il  romprendra  qu^en  recon- 
naissant  le  Roi  d'ltalie,  nous  devons  continuer  d^occuper  Rome 
tant  que  des  garanties  suffisantes  ne  couvriront  pas  les  interets  qui 
nous  y  ont  amenesJ" 

On  the  2ist,  Ricasoli  replied  to  Thouvenel.  Italy  would  look^ 
said  the  new  Prime  Minister,  to  time  and  the  natural  course  of 
events  to  effect  sans  violence  the  accomplishment  of  her  aspirations 
for  complete  unity.  Ricasoli  spoke  of  a  wise  and  temperate  policy  ; 
he  would  preserve  rights,  and  not  compromise  Europe ;  he  would 
organise  the  country's  resources,  and  there  would  be  no  sterile 
agitations.  The  desire  to  restore  Rome  to  Italy  as  their  glorious 
capital  was  unchanged,  but  they  would  "  take  nothing  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  Church,  or  the  independence  of  the  august  chief 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Whilst  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Emperor,"  continued  Ricasoli,  "  to  decide  the  moment  when  Rome 
may  without  danger  be  left  to  herself,  we  shall  always  make  it  our 
duty  to  facilitate  this  conclusion,  and  we  hope  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  not  withhold  from  us  its  good  offices  in  inducing  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  accept  an  arrangement  which  would  be  prolific 
of  beneficial  results  for  the  future  of  religion  as  well  as  for  the 
destiny  of  Italy. 

They  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  before  long  recall  his  troops 
from  Rome,  without  causing  apprehension  to  Catholics,  which  they 
would  be  the  first  to  regret.     Ricasoli  thought  that  the  interests 
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of  France  herself  would  decide  the  French  Government  to  take  this 
course,  and  continued  :  "  ToiU  en  laissant  a  la  haute  sagesse  de 
VEmpereur  d'apprecier  le  moment  on  Rome  poiirra  etre  sans  danger, 
laissee  a  elle-meme,  nous  nous  ferons  toujours  un  devoir  de  faciliter 
cette  solution,  et  nous  esperons  que  Je  gouvernement  fran^ais  ne  nous 
refusera  pas  ses  bons  offices  pour  amener  la  Cour  de  Rome  a  accepter 
un  accord  qui  serait  fertile  en  consequences  heureuses  pour  Vavenir 
de  la  Religion  aussi  bien  que  pour  le  sort  de  VJtalie.'^ 

This  most  prudent  despatch,  together  with  the  continual  pressure 
of  England,  was  not  without  effect  at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries. 
On  June  25th,  the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  recognised  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy.  On 
the  death  of  Cavour,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  paid  tributes  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  great 
statesman.  The  O'Donoghue  protested  against  attributing  merit 
to  Cavour,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  overthrowing  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  and  said  that  his  death  was  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 
Lord  Houghton  objected  to  this  language,  and  Palmerston  wound 
up  by  saying  that  Cavour  "  had  left  a  name  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale."  The  most  ardent  admirer  and  the  most  bitter 
adversary  of  Cavour  could  echo  this  with  equal  zest. 

On  the  1 6th,  Thouvenel  wrote  to  Gramont  on  the  recognition 
question,  enclosing  a  despatch  from  Barrot,  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Madrid.  This  despatch  gave  the  views  of  Queen  Isabella's 
Government  on  the  Emperor's  position,  as  follows  :  ''  Le  gouverne- 
meni  de  la  reine  a  la  conjiance  la  plus  absolue  en  VEmpereur  des 
francais  et  dans  son  gouvernement.  II  reconhatt  que  c'est  la  main 
de  la  France,  qui,  jusqu'a  present,  a  maintenu  le  Saint  Pere  en  possession 
du  territoire  qui  lui  reste,  et  que  si  cette  main  ptiissante  lui  avail  fail 
defaut,  il  y  a  longtemps  que  la  papaute  serait  detruite  et  que  le  pape 
lui-meme  serait  refugie  aux  iles  Baleares  ou  ailleurs."  M.  Thouvenel 
said  he  knew  that  the  Due  would  not  like  the  news  of  the  recognition, 
but  asked  him  to  make  the  best  of  it  to  the  Pope.  The  Minister 
went  on  to  say  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  war,  and  spoke 
of  the  "conservation  of  the  morsel  that  we  have  saved  from  the 
fire."     French  opinion,  he  said,  only  required  this. 
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On  the  i8th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  having  received  the  news, 
told  M.  Thouvenel  that  "  le  comite  Jtalien  national  vient  d^ envoy er 
une  adresse  au  roi  Franfois  II  pour  le  r enter cier  de  son  attitude 
et  de  sa  conduiie  au  milieu  des  graves  circonstances  qui  pesent  sur 
Vlialie."  The  Due  de  Gramont  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the  news. 
On  the  22nd,  in  an  official  despatch  he  said  that  the  Vatican 
had  taken  it  '^avec  un  esprit  de  moderation  et  de  justice  ;*  beaucoup 
mieux  qu'il  netait  permis  de  s\  attendre,"  he  added,  in  his  private 
communication  the  same  day.  "  La  reconnaissance  etait  inevitable," 
he  observed,  the  treaty  with  the  recognition  would  have  appeared 
insincere,  t  and  he  concluded  :  ''La  question  est  bien  mieux  posee, 
et,  a  vrai  dire,  cette  reconnaissance  ressemble  fort  a  la  declaration  que 
je  desirais^ 

The  Moniteur,  when  announcing,  on  June  25th,  the  recognition 
of  Victor  Emmanuel's  new  title,  was  careful  to  add,  that  "  in 
notifying  this  determination  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  declared  that  they  would  decline  any  solidarity 
in  enterprises  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
the  French  troops  will  continue  to  occupy  Rome  so  long  as  the 
interests  which  caused  their  presence  there  shall  not  be  protected 
bv  sufficient  guarantees." 

The  same  day  Ricasoli  told  the  Chamber  that  the  Emperor 
had  recognised  Italy,  and  Thouvenel  replied,  in  a  despatch,  to  the 
joint  proposal  of  Spain  and  Austria  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
temporal  power,  in  guarded  terms.  Referring  to  the  security  of 
the  Pope,  he  spoke  of  the  "wisdom  of  legislation''  and  the  '^consent 
of  peoples." 

The  same  day,  Petrucelli,  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin,  said  that  the 
French  occupation  was  an  outrage  against  Italy,  as  opposed  to  the 


*  '^  Mrde  Cavoiir  vous  eUt-il  promts  le  respect  deli  zone  rJservJe  au  Pap*  il 
itait  ivident  qiiHl  eilt  ^iJ  forct'  de  violer  sa  promesse  dh  que  le  ddpart  de 
nos  troupes^  effeciu^  sur  la  foi  du  traitt',  lui  exit  fourui  itne  occasion 
propice.  jamais  alors  vous  n^amiez  pu  persuader  a  fEurope  que  le 
traiti^avait  ^tJ  sincere.  V Empereur  et  vous-inhne  eussiez  pass^  aux 
yeux  dtt  fuonde,  y  compiis  la  France  pour  les  complices  de  cette  tratne. " 

•f- The  Due  added  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  continued  to  be  nnwillinir  to  admit 
the  principle  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  States. 
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principle  of  non-intervention  ;  but  he  was  called  to  order.  On  the 
27th,  Ricasoli  presented  in  the  Chamber  the  correspondence  on 
the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  France,  and  the  same 
day  the  Opinione,  of  Turin,  made  the  following  announcement : 
*'  Count  Arese  has  been  entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  will  leave  Turin  to-morrow,  accom- 
panied by  Signor  Arturo." 

The  Prince  Consort  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
recording  a  conversation  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
*'  un  diplomat,^^  from  which  we  may. fairly  assume  the  views  of  the 
Emperor  at  this  period.  The  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  did  not  believe  in 
Italian  unity.  He  continued  to  be  of  opinion  that  two  kingdoms 
of  North  and  South  Italy,  with  the  Papal  Sovereignty  between  them, 
was  the  best  solution  of  the  Italian  question.  He  wishes  the 
Marches  and  Umbria  restored  to  the  Pope,  placed  under  a  lay 
Government,  but  not  the  Legations. 

Such  was  undoubtedly,  after  the  failure  of  the  confederation 
plan,  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem,  a  solution, 
securing  independence  for  Italy,  maintaining  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over  all  but  the  most  troublesome 
and  distant  of  his  States,  a  solution,  moreover,  in  the  interest 
of  France,  and  in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  English 
policy  on  both  sides.  Lord  Derby  had  openly  advocated 
this  plan,  and  if  only  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  power,  the 
influence  of  England,  with  Lord  Malmesbury  as  its  exponent, 
might  have  steadied  the  situation,  given  the  French  Emperor 
support  where  he  most  needed  it,  and  prevented  incalculable 
evils.  With  the  death  of  Cavour,  the  "  risorgimento"  descended 
to  a  minor  key.  A  succession  of  ephemeral  Ministries,  facing 
both  ways  in  eagerness  and  timidity,  feebly  essayed  to  grasp  the 
unmanageable  helm  let  loose  from  a  giant  hand. 
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CHAPTER    XL 
THE    TROUBLES    OF   THE    NEW    KINGDOM. 


"A  system  of  blood  is  established  in  South  Italy,  but  it  is  not 
by  blood  that  existing  evils  will  be  remedied."  Such  was  the 
comment  of  Nino  Bixio,  the  Garibaldian  General,  in  the  Parliament 
at  Turin,  on  April  i8th,  1863,  on  the  past  two  years  and  more  of 
Piedmontese  rule  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  "  As  for  Italians 
who,  remaining  Italians*,  do  not  wish  to  be  united  with  us,  we 
have  no  right  to  treat  them  to  fusilades,''  said  Massimo  d'Azeglio, 
on  August  2nd,  1 86 1.  "If  conscience  does  not  tell  you  that 
you  are  wading  in  blood,  I  know  not  how  to  express  myself,"  was 
the  remark  of  Ferrari,  the  Liberal,  on  November  29th,  1861.  "  The 
deeds  we  behold  are  worthy  of  Attila,"  was  the  verdict  of  Nicotera, 
the  Garibaldian,  on  April  i8th,  1863.  "  I  have  written  to  Turin 
to  remonstrate.  The  details  we  receive  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
be  calculated  to  alienate  every  honest  man  from  the  Italian  cause," 
wrote  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  on  July  21st,  1861.  These  are 
some  of  the  criticisms,  from  unimpeachable  and  not  unfriendly 
sources,  levelled  at  the  policy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  advisers 
in  Southern  Italy.  We  must  turn  back  a  little,  in  order  the  better  to 
see  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  at  the  outset — 
to  appreciate  the  troubles  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  first  trouble 
to  be  overcome  was,  of  course,  estrangement  from  France.  The 
negociations  about  the  recognition  of  the  new  kingdom  certainly 
gave  ground  for  hope  that  the  sympathies  of  the  French  Emperor 
ivere  far  from  being  finally  alienated. 

But  the  next  trouble  was  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  terri- 
tories annexed,  and  this  was  a  matter  which  for  long  seemed  hopeless 
of  achievement.  To  return  to  the  pourparlers  with  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries.  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  instructions  to  Arese 
very  much  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  not  changed  in  any  way  my  point  of  view  about  the 
Roman  difficulty.  It  is  a  question  of  time.  I  do  not  desire  to 
.go  to  Rome  at  present,  or  even  for  some  time  to  come.     I  am 
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perfectly  well  aware  that  France,  as  things  are,  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  she  does,  and  I  remain  constant  to  my  conviction  that  the 
solution  of  the  Venetian  question,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  settled, 
must  precede  that  of  Rome. 

"  I  desire  that  the  person  whom  the  Emperor  sends  to  repre- 
sent him  may  be  one  who  knows  how  to  reconcile  in  an  amicable 
manner  the  interests  of  two  countries  so  closely  allied. 

"  My  aim  is  to  Italianise  Piedmont,  and  to  Piedmontise  the  army." 

Vimercati,  in  Paris,  became  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  envoy, 
and  wrote  to  Ricasoli  as  follows  :  "  Pressez  le  depart  d'Arese,  apres 
que  VEmpereur  enverra  nne  lettre  autographe  ires  acceptable  au  rot.'^ 
The  next  day  Vimercati  added  :  "  Arese  attendu  avec  empressement 
par  Sa  Majeste  VEmpereur  et  meme  par  VImperairice,  son  vewue 
id  f era  grand  hien.^' 

On  the  24th,  Dr.  Conneau  urged  Arese  to  come,  especially  on 
account  of  the  Empress,  who  was  against  the  recognition  of  the  new 
kingdom.  Count  Arese  arrived  in  Paris  on  June  30th,  and  on 
July  2nd  he  was  received  by  the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
Emperor  told  Arese  that  Ricasoli  was  too  precipitate  in  his  action 
as  to  Rome,  and  that  he  (the  Emperor)  would  not  abandon  the 
Pope. 

"  ]e  croirais  manquer  a  Vhonneur  si  fagissais  de  la  sorted'  are  the 
words  recorded,  and  the  report  of  Arese  continues  :   "  VEmpereur 
me  repeta  qu'il  serait  tres  heureux  de  pouvoir  rappeller  ses  troupes 
{de  Rome).     Trouvez-moi,  me  dit-il,  quelque  moyen   honorable   d'en 
sortir,  et  je  vous  laisse  libres  d'agir^  sous  votre  entiere  responsabilite,. 
selon  vos  interets.    Mais  je  ue  puis  rappeller  mes  troupes  que  la  securite 
du  Pape  soit  garantie,  et  que,  par  consequent,  vous  soyez  d"* accord  avec 
la  cow  de  Rome.     Or,  tant  que  le  Pape  actuel  vii,  tout  espoir  de 
pouvoir  meme  ouvrir  des  pourparlers  est  vain.^'     Arese  understood 
from  the  Emperor  that  he  was  ready  to  combine  in  the  efforts 
of  Italy  to  obtain  the  election  of  a  Liberal  Pope,  he  would  approve 
of  Cardinal  Santucci,  who  would  agree  to  the  project  of  Passaglia,. 
and,    further,    if    an   absolutely    reactionary    ("  afjatto    retraivo ")» 
Pope  were  elected,  he  (the  Emperor)  would  withdraw  the  troops. 

On  July  4th,  the  Moniteur  announced  that  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd, 
the  Emperor  had  formally  received  Count  Arese  at  Fontainebleau, 
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with  a  letter  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel  officially  notified  the 
legal  act,  in  virtue  of  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy. 
The  official  journal  published  at  the  same  time  the  despatches^ 
between  France  and  Italy  on  the  question.  There  were  no  condi- 
tions, but  a  renewed  expression  of  disapproval  of  recent  events 
and  of  Sardinian  policy,  especially  as  regards  the  Papal  States, 
and  France  woiud  continue  to  occupy  Rome.  The  Italian  reply 
expressed  gratitude,  spoke  of  the  wish  to  restore  to  Italy  her  glorious- 
capital,  r.ad  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  withdraw 
his  Lroops,  and  use  his  good  offices  with  the  Pope  to  accept  an 
agreement.  The  Moniteur  later  announced  that  General  Fleury 
had  started  on  the  14th  for  Turin,  taking  an  autograph  letter  from^ 
the  Emperor  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  answer  to  the  notification 
by  Arese. 

On  July  15th,  Victor  Emmanuel  received  General  Fleury  in 
audience,  read  the  Emperor's  letter,  with  its  "  happy  approval," 
and  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  his  "  august  ally." 

General  Fleury,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  the  following  very  clear 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  instructions  :  "  Pavais  pour  mission 
de  paraphraser  la  leitre  de  VEmpereur,  d'entrer  dans  le  vifde  la  question, 
du  sujet  du  Saint  Pere,  et  de  declarer  que  les  troupes  franfaises  con- 
tinueraient  a  occuper  Rome  iant  que  les  interets  qui  les  y  avaient  amenees 
ne  seraient  pas  couverts  par  des  garanties  suffisantes.  La  leitre 
autographe  dont  fetais  porteur  etait  pleine  de  reserves ;  elle  contenait, 
enire  autres,  cette  phrase  significative  :  '  Je  dots  declarer  franchement 
a  voire  Majeste  que,  tout  en  reconnaissant  le  nouveau  royaume  d^Italie, 
je  laisserai  mes  troupes  a  Rome  iant  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  reconciliee 
avec  le  Rape  ou  que  le  Saint  Pere  sera  menace  de  voir  les  Riais  qui 
lui  resieni  envahis  par  une  force  reguliere  ou  irreguliere.'  Quand 
je  pris  conge  de  VEmpereur,  dans  son  cabinet,  il  me  dit,  en  m^embras- 
sant ;  '  Dites  bien  au  Roi  que  je  ne  resterai  son  ami  qu^ci  la  condition 
quHl  ne  me  creera  pas  de  nouvelles  difficultes  et  qu'il  fera  respecter 
le  Saint  Pere.'  Napoleon,  tant  en  acceptant,  a  son  grand  regret,  les 
fails  accomplis  en  dehors  de  son  programme,  n'a  jamais  iransige  sur 
le  terrain  de  la  Papaute.^' 

England  was,  in  general,  pleased  by  the  action  of  the  Emperor 
in  recognising  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;   but  an  idea  got  abroad  that 
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another  compensation  for  France  was  arranged,  namely,  the  cession 
of  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Ricasoli  denied  it,  but  on  July  19th, 
Mr.  Kinglake  brought  the  matter  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  Ricasoli  did  not  consider  Sardinia  part 
of  the  soil  of  Italy.  Lord  John  Russell,  replying  to  Mr.  Kinglake, 
said  that  both  Thouvenel  and  Ricasoli  had  denied  publicly  and 
privately  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  and  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  French  Emperor  would  attempt  a  scheme  of 
that  sort.  The  Minister  added  :  "  The  attempt  at  such  an  annexa- 
tion must  put  an  end  at  once  to  any  intimate  alliance  between 
this  country  and  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  very  powerful. 
Everyone  sees  the  great  power  that  he  possesses." 

Lord  John  Russell  nevertheless  made  inquiries  at  Paris  and  Turin, 
having  first  instructed  Hudson  to  ask  Ricasoli  the  question.  "  Itali- 
an soil,"  exclaimed  Ricasoli,  ''ma  questd  e  una  impertinenza ?" 
Calmed  down  by  Hudson,  Ricasoli  said  :  "  I  see,  I  see  ;  it  is  enough  ; 
a  most  precious  part.  I  will  no  more  cede  Sardinia  to  France  than 
I  will  cede  Sicily  to  England."  Ricasoli  was  sadly  indignant 
at  being  doubted,  after  he  had  done  so  much,  so  Hudson  showed 
him  a  letter  from  Cowley,  quoting  an  opinion  of  General  Fleury, 
that  Ricasoli  would  accomplish  ''  the  bright  task  "  of  uniting  Italy. 
"  I  am  more  than  repaid,"  now  exclaimed  Ricasoli,  with  tears, 
and  the  same  day  he  sent  an  official  reply  to  Hudson.  The  account 
of  this  interview  was  supplied  by  Sir  James  Hudson,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  loth  of  August.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
when  he  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wrote  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
intimating  that  the  French  troops  would  occupy  Rome  whilst 
differences  existed  between  the  Pope  and  the  King.  But  Ricasoli 
soon  began  negociations  with  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
Emperor  having  said  that  he  should  continue  to  occupy  Rome, 
and  also  that  if  Sardinia  attacked  Austria  in  Venetia,  he  would 
not  assist  her,  the  only  chance  for  the  time  being  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turin  to  at  least  appear  to  act  in  concert  with  France, 
and  do  nothing  to  alienate  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Powers  bv  the  Italian 
Government  on  August  29th,  1870,  it  is  stated  that  in  August,  1861, 
the  French  Ambassador  told  Ricasoli  that  the  Emperor  was  friendly 
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to  Italy,  and  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  or  some  other 
unforeseen  opportunity,  he  would  release  himself  by  withdrawing 
his  troops.  Italy  should  keep  up  negociations  with  the  Pope,  the 
Ambassador  is  reported  to  have  said,  to  put  the  Pope  in  the 
wrong  (!) ;  and  should  secure  tranquillity  at  Naples.  The  French 
•Government  would  continue  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Roman 
question  in  a  sense  friendly  to  Italy. 

This  remarkable  statement,  with  a  residuum  of  truth,  must 
be  treated  with  just  the  same  reserve  as  the  world  has 
long  since  placed  upon  the  famous  Ems  message  of  King 
William,  after  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Count 
Bismarck.  Ricasoli,  in  pursuance  of  his  letter  of  June  21st, 
-duly  submitted  proposals  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Roman  question,  with  the  request  that  the  French 
Ambassador  would  present  them  to  the  Pope.  "  Holy  Father," 
the  draft  preamble  ran,  "  do  not  cast  into  the  abyss  of  doubt  a 
whole  people  which  sincerely  desires  to  love  and  venerate  you. 
The  Church  must  be  free,  and  we  shall  give  her  entire  freedom." 
The  articles  of  agreement  provided  that  the  Pope's  dignity,  inviola- 
bility and  independence  should  be  preserved,  the  Pontiff  should  have 
precedence  of  the  King  and  other  Sovereigns,  the  Cardinals  remain 
princes,  and  the  Pope  appoint  his  Nuncios.  Free  communication 
would  be  allowed  between  the  Pope  and  Bishops,  with  the  right 
to  summon  synods,  councils,  etc.,  the  King  would  give  up  his 
patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  Government  pay  an 
annual  income,  the  other  Catholic  Powers  sharing  in  it,  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  said  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  and  they  were  never  submitted 
to  the  Vatican.  Ricasoli,  however,  laid  the  papers  before  the 
Parliament  at  Turin,  on  November  20th,  and  declared :  '^  We  shall 
go  to  Rome  by  a  surer  way,  and  without  Europe  having  occasion 
tQ  disapprove  our  action,  or  be  alarmed  at  our  progress."  The 
Parliament  repeated  the  declaration  of  March  27  th  concerning 
Rome. 

On  July  19th,  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Swiss  Consul  at 
Turin  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  regretting  that  Ricasoli, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  announced  the  intention  of  the 
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Italian  Government  to  withdraw  the  permission  given  to  the 
vSwiss  lately  in  the  service  of  Francis  11  to  remain  at  Naples,  not- 
withstanding that  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Gaeta.  Both  Cialdini  and  Ponza  di  San  Martino  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  permission,  and  the  Consul  energetically 
protested,  and  wrote  to  Ricasoli.  Unfortunately,  the  Swiss  were 
not  always  prudent  in  showing  their  sympathies.  The  Swiss 
Consul  had  attended  a  reactionary  dinner  on  the  day  of  Cavour's 
death.  The  protest  took  effect  nevertheless,  and  the  Italian 
Government  cancelled  the  decision  to  expel  the  Swiss  soldiers  from 
Naples. 

On  July  23rd,  Pius  IX  delivered  an  allocution  in  consistory, 
in  which  he  expressed  gratitude  for  the  French  occupation,  but 
feared  that  abuse  would  be  made  by  the  "enemies  of  order  "  of 
the  recognition  by  France  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  About  this 
time  Ricasoli,  in  a  circular  to  the  Italian  envoys  abroad,  acknow- 
ledged obligation  to  "  the  august  and  generous  ally"  for  assistance 
in  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  spoke  of  the  future  as  difificult, 
and  full  of  snares  and  perils. 

On  August  25th,  the  Moniteur  denied  Mr.  Roebuck's  assertion 
in  the  English  Parliament  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty  for  the  cession 
of  Sardinia  to  France.  "  Not  only  does  such  a  convention  not 
exist,''  said  the  official  journal,  "  but  even  the  thought  of  entering 
into  negociations  on  the  subject  with  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  has  never 
occurred  to  the  Emperor's  Government." 

On  July  2nd,  Turkey  -,  on  October  ist,  Portugal  ;  on  November 
3rd,  Belgium ;  and  on  November  8th,  Brazil,  recognised  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

We  must  now  see  what  had  been  happening  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  since  the  complete  annexation  to  Piedmont.  General 
Cialdini,  Commander  of  the  forces  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
justified  the  wholesale  arrests  by  saying  that  all  classes  of 
the  people  were  against  the  Government ;  a  curious  admission 
of  the  result  of  the  "  liberation"  and  spontaneous  annexa- 
tion by  universal  suffrage.  The  Marquis  of  Normanby  stated 
that  10,000  persons  were  in  prison  in  Naples,  and  there  had  been. 
617  military  executions  in  the  preceding  six  months.     The  Bourboa 
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-dynasty  had  been  accused  of  7,^^  in  fifty-four  years.  Vet  Lord 
Palmerston  could  support  the  new  Government  in  Naples.  Lord 
Normanby,  who  published  at  this  time  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
charges  against  the  Duke  of  Modena^  spoke  of  the  perversion  of 
facts  concerning  Naples  by  the  Prime  Minister^  and  described 
the  sanguinary  attempts  to  force  the  military  tyranny  of  Piedmont 
upon  the  Neapolitan  population.  The  failure^  successively^  of 
Farini,  Carignano^  J^'egri,  and  Ponza  di  San  Martino^  was  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  deputies  in  the  Parliament  of  Turin.  Ricciardi^ 
complaining  of  the  treatment  of  the  Due  de  Cajanello  in  prison^ 
said  he  wished  they  would  be  as  merciful  as  Ferdinand  II  had  been 
to  him,  and  added  that  if  a  vote  of  the  population  were  taken  now, 
it  would  not  be  in  favour  of  annexation. 

On  Lord  Normanby 's  refutation  of  his  charges  against  the  Duke 
■of  Modena,  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  a  half  apology.  The  ex-Minister 
to  Modena  gave  Gladstone  a  severe  and  well-merited  castigation, 
while  Lord  Derby  condemned  him  severely  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Speaking  on  July  22nd,  Lord  Derby  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
charges  were  "  not  justified."  "  And  I  trust/'  continued  Lord 
Derby,  "  that  what  has  passed  in  this  House  will  afford  some 
reparation  to  that  unfortunate  and  injured  Sovereign — into  the 
merits  of  whose  Government  I  will  not  enter — for  the  grievous 
wrong  and  injustice  which  has  been  perpetrated  on  him  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  complained,  in  very  forcible  terms, 
through  his  agent  at  Turin,  of  the  action  of  Piedmont  in  Naples. 
On  July  22nd,  the  Emperor  wrote  as  follows  to  General  Fleury 
from  Vichy  : 

"  I  have  written  to  Turin  to  remonstrate.  The  details  we 
receive  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  calculated  to  alienate  every 
honest  man  from  the  Italian  cause.  Not  only  are  misery  and 
anarchy  at  their  height,  but  the  most  culpable  and  unworthy 
acts  are  a  matter  of  course.  A  general,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, having  forbidden  the  peasants  to  take  provisions  with  them 
when  they  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  has  decreed  that  all  on  whom 
a  piece  of  bread  is  found  shall  be  shot.  The  Bourbons  never  did 
anything  like  that. — Napoleon." 
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Massimo  d'Azeglio  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Government's- 
action  in  Naples,  of  "  this  result  of  universal  suffrage,  which  requires 
sixty  battalions  to  maintain  it."  On  the  2nd  of  August,, 
the  well-known  Liberal  said  :  "We  must  change  either  our 
acts  or  our  principles,  and  find  some  means  of  learning  once 
for  all  from  the  Neapolitans  if  they  want  us  or  not."  "  As 
for  Italians  who,  remaining  Italians,  do  not  wish  to  be  united 
with  us,  we  have  no  right  to  treat  them  to  fusilades." 

In  June,  Commandant  Galatieri  proclaimed,  at  Teramo,  that 
"  whosoever  harboured  a  brigand  should  be  shot  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  sex,  or  condition"  ;  and  in  July,  Major  Facino- 
threatened  the  people  of  Volturino  that  he  would  burn  the  town. 

On  September  15th,  General  Jose  Borges,  a  Catalan  officer, 
landed  in  Calabria,  and  made  a  brilliant  march  across  the  country, 
in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  reaction,  but  was  captured  by  the- 
Piedmontese,  and  shot  on  December  8th,  at  Tagliacozzo. 

On  December  6th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  left  Rome,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  French  Embassy  by  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette. 

Meanwhile,  Pius  IX,  in  secret  consistory,  on  August  30th,. 
declared  :  "  There  is  no  man  who  does  not  see  what  a  sequence  of 
calamities,  crimes,  and  evils  of  every  kind  has  been  let  loose,  es- 
pecially on  unhappy  Italy,  since  the  great  and  criminal  rebellion 
committed  there.  For,  to  use  the  words  of  the  prophet,  male- 
diction, falsehood,  homicide,  robbery,  and  adultery  have  inundated 
the  world,  and  blood  has  been  covered  with  blood."* 

On  his  side,  M.  Thouvenel,  writing  some  time  later  to  Lavalette,, 
gave  his  opinion  as  follows  :  ''  All  that  we  have  now  to  inquire- 
is  whether  we  may  nourish  or  whether  we  must  abandon  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  Apostolic  Court  lend  itself,  while  admitting  faits  accom- 
plis,  to  the  study  of  some  combination  which  should  assure  to  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  such  permanent  conditions  of  dignity,  of  security,, 
and  independence  as  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  power. 
This  order  of  ideas  once  admitted,  we  would  use  our  most  sincere 
and  energetic  efforts  to  cause  such  a  plan  of  conciliation  as  we 
should  arrange  with  the  Holy  See  to  be  accepted  at  Turin."! 

*Trollope,  Life  of  Pius  IX,  ii,  117.  f  /bid.,  ii,.  118.- 
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In  September^  Minghetti  resigned,  so  Ricasoli  took  over  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior,  transferring  that  of  War  to  General  de 
la  Rovere,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Sicily.  To  this  appointment 
General  Pellinengo  succeeded.  Ricasoli  now  issued  a  fresh  circular 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  The  circular  blamed  the  King 
of  Naples  and  the  Pope  for  the  continuance  of  the  "  brigandage/'' 
and,  in  consequence,  condemned  the  temporal  power  as  having 
"  become  incompatible  with  the  civilisation  of  mankind." 

On  August  30th,  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris,  entitled  :  "  The- 
Emperor,  Rome,  and  the  King  of  Italy."  The  pamphlet  said  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  in  Rome  against  the  Emperor,  the  French 
Government  was  about  to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  would  be  strictly  applied.  The  anonymous, 
writer  spoke  of  the  guarantee  offered  by  the  Emperor's  Govern- 
ment to  the  Pope,  and  said  that  if  the  Court  of  Rome  obstinately 
refused,  an  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  Roman  people,  a, 
plebiscite  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  army.  If  Victor 
Emmanuel  were  chosen,  the  French  troops  would  leave  and  Italian 
troops  replace  them,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would  publish  the 
agreement  with  the  Catholic  Powers  as  to  the  Pope. 

The  Moniteur  shortly  afterwards,  in  its  unofficial  part,  said  that 
the  Government  gave  the  most  formal  denial  "  to  observations 
and  suppositions,"  &c.;  "totally  devoid  of  foundation,"  of  the  Times 
and  other  journals  concerning  this  pamphlet.  At  the  end  of 
September,  Bishop  Pie,  of  Poitiers,  spoke,  in  a  sermon,  of  the  remark- 
able coincidence  of  St.  Peter  having  been  put  in  prison  by  "  Herod 
the  Third  "  !  The  Bishop  had  been  censured  in  February,  by  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  for  comparing  the  Emperor  to  Pilate  ! 

On  September  19th,  the  Pope  gave  an  address  at  the  marriage 
in  Rome  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Salvator,  brother  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata,  sister  of  King 
Francis  II. 

The  King  of  Prussia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
at  Compiegne,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  of  October,  and  the  King 
of  Holland  was  there  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

In  October,  Pius  IX  delivered  an  allocution  in  consistory,  in  which 
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he  said  :    "  Just  as  counsel  is  impossible  between  God  and  Belial^ 
so  it  is  not  possible  between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  between- 
the  Church  and  those  who  would  compass  her  destruction." 

On  the  19th,  the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
Government  would  ''  take  into  consideration  the  adoption  of 
measures  against  the  publication  of  anonymous  pamphlets.'' 

On  October  13th,  Lord  Palmerston,  writing  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
said  :  "  The  arrangement  you  suggest,  by  which  Turkey  would 
^ell  Herzegovina  to  Italy,  and  Italy  would  give  it  to  Austria  in 
exchange  for  Venetia,  would  be  a  very  good  one  ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  accomplish.  Turkey  would  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
sell  Herzegovina,  and  Austria  would  not  be  more  disposed  to  take 
that  province  in  exchange  for  Venetia,  to  which  she  foolishly 
attaches  great  militaiy  importance.  I  suspect  that  Austria  will 
not  give  up  Venetia  till  compelled  to  do  so  for  nothing  by  defeat 
in  war."' 

During  this  month,  Urbano  Rattazzi  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  sympathies  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 
Italy,  by  counteracting  any  bad  impressions  produced  by  the 
attitude  of  Ricasoli.  The  Liberal  leader  was  suspected  of  an  ulterior 
purpose  in  this  journey.  Ricasoli  and  his  supporters  judged 
that  an  intrigue,  favoured  by  the  Court,  was  afoot,  with  the  object 
of  upsetting  the  Government. 

Of  this  visit,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  thus  to  Count  Benedetti,  on 
October  26th  ; 

"  Le  voyage  de  M.  Rattazzi  rCa  pas  avance  la  question  roinaine, 
et  VEmpereiir  paratt  decide  a  demeurer  dans  le  statu  quo  tant  que 
vivra  le  pape  actuel.  Je  me  suis  cependant  assure  que  c*est  bien 
plutoi  une  question  d'honneur  qu^une  question  de  conscience  qu{ 
arrete  Sa  Majeste.  La  solution  provisoire  que  vous  a  indiquee  le 
roi  Victor  Emmanuel,  cest-a-dire  la  substitution  pure  et  simple  des 
troupes  iialiennes  aux  troupes  francaises,  serait  acceptable,  et  la 
personne  de  Pie  IX  est,  peut-etre,  le  seul  obstacle  serieux  qui  s^ oppose 
a  sa  realisation.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  vois  avec  plaisir  que  le  roi 
songe  pluiot  a  enrayer  son  char  sur  la  route  de  Rome  qu'd  Vy  precipiter, 
et  M,  Rattazzi  m'a  semble  eire  dans  les  memes  dispositions.'' 
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For  the  views  of  the  Emperor  at  this  time  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  the  letter  of  July  12th,  from  Napoleon  III  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  remitted  by  the  hands  of  General  Fleury  : 

"  Monsieur  mon  frere,   J'ai  He  heureiix  de  pouvoir  reconuaitre 

le  nouveau  royaume  d'ltalie,  au  moment  oti  voire  Majesle  perdaii 

Vhomme  qui  avail  le  plus  contrihue  a  la  regeneration  de  son  pays. 

Par  la  fai  voidu  donner  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  ma  synipathie  a  ime 

cause  pour  laquelle  vous  avons  comhattu  ensemble.     Mais  en  reprenant 

nos  rapports  officiels,  je  suis  oblige  de  faire  nies  reserves  pour  Vavenir. 

Un  gouverncment  est  toujours  lie  par  ses  antecedents.     Voild  onze 

ans  que  je  soutiens  a  Rome  le  pouvoir  de  Saint-Pere.    Malgre  mon 

desir  de  ne  pas  occuper  ?nilitairemeni  une  partie  du  sol  italien,  les 

circonstances  ont  toujours  ete  telles  qii'il  m'a  ete  impossible  d^evacuer 

Rome.     En  le  faisant  sans  gar  antics  serieuses,  j'aurais  manque  a  la 

confi-ance.  que  le  chef  de  la  religion  avait  mise  dans  la  protection  de 

la  France.     I.a  position  est  toujours  la  meme.     Je  dois  done  declarer 

franchement   a  Voire  Majeste  que   tout  en  reconnaissant  le  nouveau 

royaume  d^ItaUe,  je  laisserai  mes  troupes  a  Rome,  tant  qu'Elle  ne 

sera  pas  reconcilies  avec  le  Pape  et  que  le  Saint-Pere  sera  menace  de 

voir  les  Etats  qui  lui  restent  envahis  par  une  force  regidiete  on  irregu- 

liere.     Dans  cette  cir Constance,  que  Voire  Majeste,  en  soil  bien  per- 

suadee,  je  suis  mit  uniquement  par  le  sentiment  du  devoir.     Je  puis 

avoir  des  opinions  opposees  a  celles  de  Voire  Majeste,  croire  que  les 

iransformatikns  politiques  sont  Voeuvre  du  temps  et  qitune  agregation 

complete  ne  peut-etre  durable  qu'autant  qu'elle  aura  ete  preparee  par 

Vassimilation  des  interets,  des  idees  et  des  coutumes.     En  un  mot, 

je  pense  que  Vunite  aurait  du  suivre  et  non  preceder  Vunion.     Mais 

cette  conviction  nHnflue  en  rien  sur  ma  conduite  ;    les  Italiens  sont 

les  meilleurs  juges  de  ce  que  leur  convient  et  ce  n^est  pas  a  mot,  issu 

de  V election  populaire,  de  pretendre  peser  sur  les  decisions  d'un  peuple 

libre.     J'espere  done    Voire  Majeste   unira  ses  efforts  aux  miens. 

pour  que  dans  Vavenir  rien  ne  vienne  troubler  la  bonne  harmonic  si 

heureusement  retablie  entre  les  deux  gouvernements.''' 

On  October   31st,  Rattazzi,   instructed   by   Victor  Emmanuel, 
wrote  as  follows    to  the   Emperor  :     "  Mon  roi  est  profondement 
preoccupe  de  la   position   grave  et  difficile  dans  laquelle  va  bieniot 
w 
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se  trouver  son  gouvernement,  si  Von  continue  a  ne  rien  faire  pour 
resoudre  la  question  romaifie.  II  craint,  et,  je  crois,  avec  raison,  les 
agitations  des  -partis  extremes,  qui,  dans  ces  dernier s  mois,  ont  deja 
gagne  du  terrain  ei  qui  en  gagneront  encore  davantage  si  Von  reste 
dans  cei  etat  d^ inaction  et  d' incertitude.  II  voit  aussi  avec  une  peine 
ires  grande  que  ces  memes  partis  feroni  tous  leurs  efforts  pour  donner 
des  inquietudes  et  causer  des  embarras  au  gouvernement  de  Voire 
Majeste,  sur  lequel  ils  ne  manqueront  pas  de  faire  tomber,  en  grande 
pariie,  la  responsabilite  de  Vetat  aciuel  des  choses.  Le  roi,  qui  connait 
les  nobles  et  bienveillants  sentiments  de  Voire  Majeste  pour  Vlialie, 
a  compris  facilement  la  haute  gravite  de  considerations  puissanies 
qui  empechent  Voire  Majeste  de  prendre  aussitoi  une  decision  definitive 
et  d'ordonner  immediatement  le  rappel  de  ses  troupes  du  territoire 
romaine.  II  se  resigne  done,  malgre  lut,  a  attendre  que  le  moment 
opportiin  soit  arrive.  Mais  il  desirerait,  en  meme  temps,  de  pouvoir 
en  quelque  maniere  delivrer  et  Voire  Majeste  et  soi-meme  de  la  respon- 
sabilite d'une  inaction  qui  est  bien,  dans  les  circonsiances  aciuelles 
une  douloureuse  necessite,  mais  qui  aussi,  ilfaut  Vavouer,  ne  satisfera 
auciin  parti  ei  pourra  produire  des  consequences  funestes.  C'est 
dans  ce  but  que  le  roi  me  chargeaii  de  soumettre  a  Voire  Majeste  Videe 
de  proposer  au  pape  de  permeitre  a  Varmee  d^Italie  V entree  a  Rome, 
au  lieu  des  troupes  franfaises .  II  est  bien  sur  que  le  pape  n^accepiera 
jamais  une  telle  proposition,  qui,  du  reste,  ne  conviendrait  pas  non 
plus  a  nous,  et  nous  mettrait  meme  dans  de  graves  embarras  si  elle 
pouvait  etre  accepiee.  Mais  le  seul  fait  d'une  semblable  proposition 
de  la  part  de  Voire  Majeste  serviraii  beaucoup  a  mieux  demontrer 
qu'elle  n'a  aucune  volonte  de  prolonger  Voccupation  de  Rome  par  ses 
troupes,  et  qu'elle  aimerait  davantage,  au  coniraire,  laisser  aux 
Italiens  une  entiere  liberie  pour  s'eniendre  entre  eux.  Je  prevois, 
Sire,  les  objections  que  Voire  Majeste  pourraii  faire  a  cette  idee,  ei  les 
difficulies  que,  probablemeni,  elle  y  opposera.  Mais,  dans  tous  les 
cas,  j'espere  que  Voire  Majeste  voudra  bien  la  considerer  comme  une 
nouvelle  preuve  du  vif  inierei  que  mon  roi  lui  parte,  et  du  desir  qu'il 
auraii  de  la  mettre  a  Vabri  des  attaques  des  partis  extremes.  Si  Voire 
Majeste  ne  croit  pas  convenable  de  faire  au  pape  une  telle  proposition, 
on  pourraii  examiner  de  nouveau,  s'il  ne  conviendrait  pas  de  reprendre 
le  pro  jet  de  convention  qui  avait  ete  prepare  avant  la  mort  du  comte 
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de  Cavour  et  qui  paraissait  alors  avoir  obtenu  la  haute  approbation 
dc  Voire  Majeste.  I.'exectUion  de  ce  pro  jet  aurait  du  moins  Vavaniage 
de  faire  cesser  touie  incertitude,  et  monirerait  que  Von  est  dispose 
a  toutes  les  concessions  possibles  pour  mettre  promptement  un  terme 
a  cette  epineuse  question  .      .    " 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  replied  from  Compiegne  to  this  con- 
ciliatory, not  to  say  insinuating,  communication  on  November  2nd, 
as  follows  :  "  J'ai  reat.  Monsieur,  la  lettre  que  vous  mavez  adressee, 
et  il  nicest  bien  difficile  d'y  repondre  d'une  maniere  categorique.  Ce- 
pendant  je  n'hesite  pas  a  vous  declarer  que  mon  but  constant  sera 
de  idcher  de  reconcilier  le  pape  avec  le  roi  d^Italie,  car  celui-ci  sera 
centfois  plus  fort  lorsquHl  n'aura  plus  contre  lui  le  sentiment  religieux 
de  V Europe,  et  moi,  je  serai  tres  heureux  de  ne  plus  eire  oblige,  d^honneur, 
a  laisser  mes  troupes  d  Rome.  Mais  tout  cela  n'esi  pas  I'affaire 
d'un  jour  !  Quant  a  V autre  question,  je  crois  impossible  de  fixer  ses 
idees  ni  sa  conduite  sur  des  evenements  qu^on  ne  peui  prevoir  d^une 
maniere  certaine.  Soyez  persuade  neanmoins  que  je  tdcherai  toujours 
d'etre  utile  a  la  cause  italienne,  mais  en  agissant  loyalernent  et  ouverte- 
meni  vis-d-vis  de  tous,  comme  il  convient  au  chef  d'une  grande  nation. 
Croyez,  monsieur,  au  plaisir  que  j'ai  eu  a  vous  voir,  comme  a  mes 
sentiments  distingues. — Napoleon.'^  M.  Thouvenel  sent  copies  of 
both  these  letters  to  Benedetti  at  Turin,  on  November  5th,  without 
comment. 

On  the  nth,  Thouvenel  wrote  again  to  Benedetti,  as  follows  : 

"  M.  Rattazzi  me  par  ait  dans  des  idees  moderees  au  sujet  de  Rome 
et  de  Venise.  II  m^a  jure  que  son  plus  vif  desir  etait  de  s' entendre 
avec  le  baron  Ricasoli,  soit  en  entrant  dans  le  cabinet  fortifie,  soit  en 
gardant  sa  place  de  president  de  la  Chambre.  Ma  depeche  officielle 
reproduira  le  theme  de  la  conversation  que  j^ai  eue  avec  lui,  et,  peui- 
etre,  ferez-vous  bien  de  la  montrer  a  M.  Ricasoli.  J^ai  ete  tres  content 
de  ma  derniere  conversation  avec  le  maitre.  /'az  tout  lieu  de  supposcr 
qu'il  Yumine  quelque  chose  au  sujet  de  Rome.  Mais  vous  savez 
que  lorsque  VEmpereur  est  en  travail,  le  plus  sage  est  de  le  laisser 
tranquille.  M.  Ricasoli  fera  done  bien  d'aitendre  avani  de  produire 
des  propositions  qui  ne  seraient  pas  acceptees.'^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  the  French  troops. 
in  Rome  was  not  really  to  the  taste  of  Pius  IX.     Cardinal  AntonelH 
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once  got  so  far  as  to  draft  with  the  Pope's  approval^  a  document 
to  be  given  to  Gramont,  in  whicli  complaint  was  made  of  the 
non-withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  after  the  Paris  conference 
in  1856,  the  Ambassador  was  informed  of  the  Pope's  ''  keen  dis- 
pleasure^ and  requested  to  do  all  he  could  to  stop  the  reinforce- 
ments at  Civita  Vecchia^  and  have  them  sent  bade  to  France. 

Cialdini  resigned  about  this  time,  in  disgust,  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Naples^  and  on  October  23rd^  a  Royal  decree  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
abolished  the  office. 

The  presentation  of  the  Cardinal's  hat  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Chambery  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  the  occasion  for  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Apostolic  delegate. 

On  No\'ember  i2th^  Dom  Pedro  V,  King  of  Portugal,  died  in 
his  26th  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother^  the  Duke  of 
Oporto,  as  Dom  Liiiz  I.  Two  other  brothers^  Dom  Fernando 
and  Dom  Joao,  died  respectively  on  Noxember  6th  and 
December  22nd.  Typhoid  fc\er  was  the  cause  of  this  great 
mortality  at  Lisbon. 

About  this  time  Garibaldi  announced,  through  General  Tiirr, 
that  he  would  not  attack  Rome  or  Venice. 

On  November  21st,  Pere  Lacordaire  died  at  Soreze. 

The  Italian  Parliament  met  on  November  29th.     Ricasoli  an- 
nounced that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  reconciliation  between 
religion  and  liberty,  between  the  State  and  the  Church;   he  had 
requested  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  become  mediator,  but  owing 
to  the  little  disposition  to  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Court,  there  had  not  been  any  result ;  he  laid  the  documents  on  the 
table.     The  plan   contained   eleven  articles.     The   Pope   and   the 
Cardinals    were    to   retain    their   dignity    and    inviolability  ;     full 
liberty  was  accorded  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  acts,  of  divine 
right,  as  the  chief  of  the  Church  ;   the  Pope  was  empowered  to  send 
Nuncios,  to  confer  with  Bishops  and  the  Faithful,  and  convene 
councils  and    synods,  without  intervention   of   the    Government  ; 
the   Italian  Government  renounced  all    right   of    interest    in    the 
nomination  of  Bishops  ;    the  King  of  Italy  would  guarantee  to  the 
Pope   a   certain    revenue.     Ricasoli    subjoined   to    his   project  an 
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address  to  the  Pope,  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Antonelli^  and  a  diplo- 
matic note  to  Nigra  in  Paris, 

Nigra  was  instructed  to  request  the  good  offices  of  France  to 

bring  the  project  before  the  Pope.     If  it  were  rejected,  the  Italian 

Government  could    not,  without   difficulty,  restrain  the  people's 

impatience  to  get  Rome.     Of  these  communications.  M.  Thouvenel 

wrote   as   follows   to   Benedetti,   on   November   26th  :      '  Je  suis 

oblige  de  voits  dire,  en  toute  franchise,  que  les  dncmnenis  de  M.  Ricasoli 

}iont  abouii,  en  France  du  rmn'/is,  qiia  un  fiasco,  et  cela  dans  les 

diverses  fractions    de    V opinion    piddiqiie.     fe    ne    regrette  pas  ce- 

pendant  quHls  aieni  ete  puhlies,  puisqne    les   discussions  theoriques 

quWls  provoqueroni  demontreront  de  plus  en  plus  la  necessite  dune 

solution   quelle   qu'elle    soii.       VEmpereur   ma    dii   quelques   mots 

de  la  sienne,  qui  u'est  pas  encore  mure.     II  s'agirait  d^nne  combinaison 

analogue  a   celle  proposee  par  M.   de  Cavour,  avec   une  difference 

imporiante    cependant.      Vltalie     devrait     reconnaitre    le    pouvoir 

iemporel  dans  ses  li mites  actuelles,  et  le  pape,  de  son  cote,  devrait 

reconnaitre  le  roi  d'ltalie.      Turin  consentani,  on  en  informerait  le 

Saint-Siege,  on  laisseraii  un  mois  ou  deux  a  Pie  IX  pour  reflecliir  : 

apres  quoi.  quelle  que  fit  I  sa  decision,  nous  quiiterions  Rome.     Voila 

Vesquisse  du  plan,  qui,  je  le  repete,  me  paraU  encore  loin  d^etre  arrete 

dans  V esprit  de  son  auteur.^^ 

Referring  in  this  letter  to  the  troubles  of  the  Italian  Government 
in  Milan.  Naples,  and  Sicily,  M.  Thouvenel  remarked  :  "  Trop 
d-'appetit  ne  sied  pas  en  pleine  indigestion  I  "' 

On  December  ist,  Ricasoli  had  to  give  explanations  in  the 
Chamber  as  to  the  condition  of  the  territories  recently  annexed. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  were  700  "  brigands"  in  the 
Romagna,  surrounded  by  the  Royal  troops  ;  that  the  French  would 
co-operate  against  the  "brigands"  in  the  Basilicata,  and  on  the 
Papal  frontier  !  and  that  in  Sicily  the  Lieutenancy  would  shortly 
be  abolished. 

On  December  3rd,  the  Marquis  de  La  Valette,  the  new  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  arrived  in  Rome. 

On  December  4th,  Mgr.  Lavigerie,*  Auditor  of  the  Rota,  wrote 


•  Aflerwards  the  weli-known  Cardinal   Archbisliop  of  Cai'thage. 
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from  Rome  to  M.  Thouvenel.  Monsignor  Lavigerie  said  that  there 
was  profound  calm  in  Rome  and  the  Pontifical  States,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  20^000  French  troops,  yet  the  great  majority  of  people  were 
either  devoted  to  the  Pope,  attached  by  interest  to  the  regime, 
or  indifferent.  One  party  was  certainly  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Pope  ;  these  were  the  authors  of  the  popular  ovations  to  Pius  IX, 
headed  by  the  Borghese.  Then  there  were  the  innuiiierable  legion 
of  "  parasites"  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  and  these  viewed  with  terror  the  possible  departure  of 
the  Pope. 

''  Elles  se  rattachent  a  sou  goiiveyneineuL'  he  continued,  "  De 
plus,  Rome  na  aiwune  indusirie.  aiicuii  comtnerce.  Elle  ne  vii 
absolumeni  que  par  les  etrangers,  et  elle  les  exploite  largemeuL  Les 
proprietaires,  les  marchauds,  les  mahres  d'hotels  garnis,  categorie 
fort  nombreuse  eiicore,  savent  que  la  presence  du  chef  de  V Eglise  leur 
est  absolument  necessairc  pour  alimcuter  leur  clieuiele  auunelh ,  et  ils 
soni  en  consequence  pour  V alitor ite  du  Saint-Siege:' 

Of  the  indifferent  and  undecided  people,  he  said  :  "  lis  forme nt  ici 
CO  in  we  partout,  une  masse  floitauie  qui  cede  a  Ventrainement  ou  a 
la  pas  St  on  du  moment,  applaudissant  le  pape  le  matifi  avec  les  uns, 
sur  le  seuil  des  eglises,  et  V attaqnaut  le  soir  avec  les  autres,  dans  les 
cajes. 

To  complete  the  list  there  remained,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
active  and  most  intelligent  of  the  population,  though  much  the 
least  numerous,  not  more  than  two  to  three  thousand.  These 
were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Temporal  Power,  and  confusing  the 
two  things,  were  also  resolutely  against  the  religious  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope.  Some  of  this  party  were  nobles,  but  the 
leaders  were  lawyers,  and  with  a  change  of  sovereign,  these  lawyers 
would  get  the  high  judicial  offices  then  held  by  prelates,  as  the 
princes  would  be  the  heirs  of  the  cardinals  : 

"  11  nest  pas  douteux  pour  moi,^'  he  continued,  ''que,  si  I'armee 
franfatse  quittait  Rome,  lors  meme  que  Von  imposeraii  ati  Piemojit 
de  s'absienir  completement,  et  de  ne  pas  francliir  les  frontier es,  il  u'est 
pas  douteux,  dis-je,  que  le  parti  de  Vaciion,  quoique  numeriquemcnt 
le  plus  faible,  ne  renversat  en  vingt-quatre  heures  le  pouvoir 
temporel  du  Saint-Ptre/' 
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*'  En  presence  de  cette  eventualite,  le  calme  profond,  V indifference 
■apparente  du  Pape  et  de  ceux  qui  ont  part  a  son  goiwernement  est 
€ibsolument  inexplicable.  .      ." 

"  Ce  dont  le  goiwernement  fran^ais  doit  etre  convaincu  ;  cest 
quHl  n'obtiendra  du  Pape  aucun  renoncement  a  un  seiil  des  villages 
quHl  a  perdus.  Le  Pape  regarde  la  resistance  sur  ce  point  conime 
un  devoir  d'honneur  et  de  conscience  et  il  ne  cedera  pas.'^ 

Any  arrangement  for  the  voluntary  cession  to  Piedmont^  either 
of  the  Marches,  Umbria,  or  the  Romagnas^  was  then  absolutely 
impossible.  They  would  never  obtain  the  consent  of  Pius  IX. 
The  Pope  practically  accepted""  les  faits  accomplis ,'''  but  he  would 
not  renounce  his  right.  If  the  Emperor  thought  of  preserving  to 
the  Pope  some  part  of  his  former  States^  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
it  was  only  possible  to  do  this  by  guaranteeing,  as  at  present,  some 
provinces,  without  speaking  of  others.  The  Pope,  not  having 
the  power  to  reconquer  what  he  had  lost,  would  accept  "  le  fait 
materiel.'^ 

Mgr.  Lavigerie  further  held,  that  if  the  preservation  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power  were  difficult,  the  establishment  of  the  capital  of  Italy , 
at  Rome,  with  the  Piedmontese,  was  no  less  so,  and  he  continued  : 
^*  Maieriellement,  les  obstacles  sont  considerables.  Rome  est  une  ville 
malsaine,  tres  malsaine  meme  durani  Vete.  Elle  est,  de  plus,  fort 
mal  bdtie,  et,  saiif  le  Corso  et  la  Place  Saint-Pierre,  elle  ressemble  a 
nos  plus  iristes  ville s  de  province.'^ 

Mgr.  Tavigerie  also  foresaw  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  three 
hundred  or  more  churches  and  convents  in  Rome,  some  of  which 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  if  Rome  were  the  capital,  in  order  to 
provide  air,  light,  and  dwelling-houses.  Then  the  majority  of  the 
people,  who  were  very  religious^  would  resist,  there  would  be  a  cry  of 
persecution  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  it  would 
be  asked  if  these  were  the  promises  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of 
France. 

Mgr.  Lavigerie  concluded  his  report  as  follows  : 

"  De  plus,  le  Pape  quittant  Rome,  et  il  y  est  absolument  decide 
pour  le  cas  ou  les  Piemontais  y  enireraient,  une  portion  considerable 
des  habitants,  toute  celle  qui  vit  aujourd'hui  des  affaires  de  V  IigUse 
et  de  V exploitation    des    eir angers,  per dr ait  ses  moyens  d^ existence, 
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tomberait  dans  la  misere,  et  creerait  au  pouvoir  nouveaii  les  plus 
serieux  emb arras." 

This  careful  review  of  the  situation  in  Rome,  so  impartially 
elaborated  by  the  distinguished  French  ecclesiastic  of  Liberal 
views,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  arriving  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  Eternal  city,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  was  watching  and  waiting  to  usurp 
the  Papal  throne.  Fortunately  for  the  Piedmontese  sovereign, 
Pius  IX^did  not  elect  to  go,  when  at  length  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
came,  and  consequently  the  material,  as  well  as  moral,  support 
of  the  Vatican  has  not  been  lacking  to  the  Quirinal  during  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  Leo  XIII  and  Humbert  I,  of  Pius  X  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Of  this  singularly  clear  and  reasoned  report,  M.  Thouvenel,  in  his 
letter  of  December  26th,  said  :  "  Ce  qu'il  dit  des  difficultes  morales 
et  materielles  que  rencontrerait  Vlialie,  enfaisant  de  Rome  sa  capitale, 
ne  laisse  pas,  au  surplus,  d'avoir  un  cote  serieux.  M.  de  Cavour 
a  commis,  a  man  sens,  une  faute,  en  donnant  cet  objectif  omx  passions 
nationales,  et  je  persiste  a  croire  qu'une  ville  libre,  siege  du  chef  de  la 
catholicite,  aurait  ete  preferable  a  tout  le  reste.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit, 
il  faut  trouver  quelque  chose,  et  je  mHngenie  de  'nton  mieux.  fe  ne 
vois  pas,  malheureusement,  que  VEmpereur  se  prepare  u  une  solution.^' 

Meanwhile,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  attitude  of  Baron 
Ricasoli,  and  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  presence  in  Rome  of  the 
Court  of  Naples  continued  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  French 
Government.  King  Francis  and  Queen  Marie  continued  to  reside, 
as  the  guests  of  Pius  IX,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  where  Prince 
Volkonsky,  the  Russian  Ambassador^  and  other  diplomatists 
remained  in  attendance  on  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This 
fact  was  only  less  unpalatable  to  the  British  Minister  than  to 
Ricasoli  himself.  Napoleon  III  was  extremely  unwilling  to  inter- 
vene, but  M.  Thouvenel  obtained  permission,  for  the  sake  of  "  des 
exigences  poliiiques,"  to  write  to  La  Valette  on  the  subject,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  form  "  la  plus  douce. '^^ 
"  //  nous  est  bien  difficile,'^  he  wrote  to  Benedetti,  "  de  contraindre 
le  Roi  Francois  II  a  quitter  Rome,  mais  Vopinion  de  VEspagne,  je 
Vespere,finira  par  etre  celle  de  touies  les  puissances,  VAuiriche  exceptee.'* 
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But  a  more  serious  menace  of  trouble  confronted  the  sorely- 
taxed  M.  Thouvenel  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Rattazzi,  both  in  hiS' 
audience  with  the  Emperor  and  in  his  letter  of  October  31  si, 
had  spoken  of  the  "  agitation  "  in  Hungary  and  Montenegro^  and 
he  asked  for  a  secret  treaty  for  common  action  ^vith  N'ictor 
Emmanuel  on  the  Eastern  question.  The  luiiperor,  in  his 
letter  of  November  2nd,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  no  allusion 
to  this  matter  ;  he  preferred  to  ignore  what  was,  in  fact,  a  disingen- 
uous request  for  his  benevolence  towards  a  Garibaldian  expedition 
directed  against  Austria,  assisted  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Never- 
theless, General  Tiirr  was  sent  from  Turin  to  Paris  to  sound  the 
French  Government.  But  M.  Thouvenel  was  of  opinion  that 
Italy  '' ferait  line  grande  faute  de  irop  compter  sur  les  evenemenis 
qui  peuvent  se  passer  de  ce  cote  la^  and  he  discouraged  General 
Tiirr. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  to  the  ideas  developed  by 
General  Ti.irr  to  Dr.  Conneau,  by  leave  of  the  Emperor. 

On  December  nth,  the  Chamber  at  Turin  voted  the  following 
declaration  :  "  The  Chamber  confirms  the  vote  which  it  passed 
on  March  27th,  declaring  Rome  to  be  the  capital  of  Italy.' 

Garibaldi  returned  from  Turin  to  Caprera  via  Genova  early  in 
December,  after  an  interview-  with  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Rattazzi. 

On  December  nth,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  again  to  Benedetti, 
sending  him  a  copy  of  the  new  project,  prepared  1:>>'  order  of  the 
Emperor.  M.  Thouvenel  said  :  "  VEmpereitr  nia  reparle  de  sa 
solution  et  in  a  prie  de  la  revetir  d'nne  forme  diplomatiqiie.  Vous 
trouverez  ci-joini,  et  pour  vous  seul  absolument,  iine  copie  de  la  piece 
dent  je  siiis  accouche,  II  v  a  trots  semames  qiielle  est  entre  les 
mains  de  Sa  Majeste,  qui  ne  nieu  a  pas  Oliver i  la  boiiche  encore,  et 
que  je  ne  provoque  pas  a  me  repondre 

Here  is  the  scheme,  as  placed  l)y  M.  Thouvenel  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  :  "5.  J/.  VEmpereitr  dcs  Francois  et  S.  M.  le  Roi 
d'ltalie,  ay  ant  egalement  a  coeur  de  meitre  un  ierme  a  la  situation 
dans  laquelle  le  Saint-Siege  se  trouve  aujonrdliui  place,  au  detriment 
des  plus  grands  intercts  de  tliglise.  et  d'assurer,  d'nn  commun  accord, 
au  Souverain  Ponii/e,  les  conditions  permanentes  de  dignite,  de  secimte, 
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«/  dHndependance  necessaires  a  Vexercice  de  son  pouvoir  spintuel, 
out  resolii  de  condiire  enire  eux  un  troi'te,  et  out  nomme,  a  cet  effet, 
pour  leurs  plenipotentiares ,  s avoir  .  .  .  ." 

"  Article  premier. — S.  M.  le  Rot  d'ltalie  reconnait  I'autorite 
souveraiiic  dit  pape,  dans  les  Umites  oic  elle  s'exerce  actuellemeni, 
et  s'engage  a  toiijours  empecher  que  le  territoire  pontifical  soit  Vobjei 
d'aucuue  agression.'^ 

"  Article  2. — Nulle  mesure  exceptionnelle,  a  F entree  on  a  la  sortie 
du  territoire  italic n^  jfentravera  les  rapports  de  voisinage  et  de  commerce 
des  populations  romaines  et  S.  M.  le  roi  d'ltalie  est  pret,  en  ce  qui 
le  concerne,  a  conclure  une  union  donanieve  avec  le  ^ouvernement 
pontifical  y 

"  Article  3. — Les  sujets  pontificanx,  sans  avoir  besoin  d^ioi  acte 
de  Jiaiionalisation,  joniront,  en  Italic,  des  niemes  droits  que  les  regnico- 
les,  et  seroni  admissibles,  aux  uiemes  conditions,  dans  tons  les  services 
publics. '^ 

"  Article  4. — S.  M.  le  Roi  d' Italic  prendra  d  son  com  pic  la  dette 
etrangere  du  gouverneineni  pontifical,  dans  son  chiffre  actuel,  et 
la  fera  inscrire  an  grand  livre  de  la  dette  publique  italienne  avec  la- 
quelle  elle  se  trouvera  desormais  confoiidue.  Quant  d  la  dette  interieure, 
la  partie  niise  a  la  charge  du  royaume  d^ Italic  sera  calcidee  proper- 
tionnellement  a  la  population  des  anciemies  provinces  des  Legations, 
des  Marches  et  de  VOmbrie.^' 

"  Article  5. — S.  M.  le  Roi  d'ltalie  s'ejigage,  aitssitot  que  la  demande 
lui  en  serait  adressee  par  le  Saint-Pere,  a  mettre  a  sa  disposition  la 
quantite  de  troupes  que  Sa  Sainicte  jugerait  necessaire  pour  tenif 
garnison  a  Rome  cl  dans  les  autres  villes  de  ses  Etats  qu'elle  desig- 
ner ait.'' 

''  Article  6. — Les  troupes  iialiennes  en  garnison  dans  les  Etats 
ronuiins  se  borneraient  striciement  a  niaintenir  Vordre  public,  et 
leurs  commandants  ne  s'iinnrisceraient  sous  aucun  pretexic  dans  les 
actes  des  autorites  pontificales.^'' 

"  Article  7. — Afin  de  donner  un  temoignage  eclatant  des  sentiments 
qui  Vaninieni,  S.  M.  le  roi  d'ltaUe  declare  qu'il  accepterait  avec 
empressement,  pour  lui  et  ses  successeurs,  le  titre  de  '  Vicaire  du 
Saini-Siege.^  " 
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"  Article  8. — S.  M.  VEmpereur  des  Franfais,  prenant  acte  des 
engagements  et  des  declarations  de  S.  M.  le  roi  d'ltalte,  se  charge 
de  les  porter  immediatement,  dans  leur  teneur,  a  la  connaissance  du 
Saini-Pere.  S.  M.  Imperiale,  comme  elle  s'y  est  dejd  engagee 
dans  un  autre  iraite,  ne  negligera  aucun  effort  pour  obtenir  de  Sa 
Saintete  '  que  la  necessite  d'introduire  dans  l' administration  de  ses 
Etats  les  reformes  reconnues  indispensables  et  appropriees  au  hesoins 
populaires  soit  prise  par  son  gouvernement  en  serieuse  consideration.^ 
{Texte  du  traite  de  Zurich y 

''  Article  9. — Toutes  les  questions  de  detail  auxquelles  peut  donner 
lieu  Vexecution  de  la  presente  convention  seront  debattues  et  reglees 
dans  des  conferences  enire  les  plenipotentiaires  du  Saint-Pere,  de 
S.  M.  VEmpereur  des  Franfais  et  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  d'ltalie." 

"  Article  10. — Les  troupes  francaises  evaciieront  Rome  et  toutes 
les  autres  positions  qu'elles  occupent  aujourd'hui  dans  les  Etats 
romains,  a  Vexcepiion  de  .  ,  a  partir  de  Vecheance  des  ratifica- 

tions de  la  presente  convention.  Ladite  convention  sera  ratifiee, 
et  les  ratifications  seront  echangees  dans  le  delai  de  quinze  jours,  on 
plus  tot  si  fair  e  se  peut.     Enfoi  de  quoi,  etc.^^ 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  verbatim  each  scheme  seriously  propounded 
by  the  French  Minister^  not  merely  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
perseverance  and  constancy  of  M.  Thouvenel's  efforts^  under  the 
eye  of  his  Sovereign^  for  the  solution  of  the  Roman  question^  but 
also  to  show  unmistakeably  the  inflexible  continuity  and  unvarying 
reasonableness  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III. 

To  the  letter  of  M.  Thouvenel^  enclosing  the  project^  Count 
Benedetti  replied  that  it  appeared  to  him  more  practical  to  revert 
to  the  Cavour  arrangement,  and  Thouvene],  writing  again  on  the 
26th,  agreed.  The  Minister  was  not  convinced  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  plan  he  had  put  into  diplomatic  form  for  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor,  however,  when  spoken  to  on  the  point,  always  answered  : 
"  que  cette  combinaison  manquait  de  base,  puisqu'il  eiait  certain 
que  le  pouvoir  pontifical,  livre  a  ses  propres  forces,  ne  subsisierait 
pas  vingt-quaire  heures.'^ 

To  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  confidence  in  Cavour,  and  in  his  successor  he  had 
none.    This  view  was  upheld  in  more  forcible  terms  by  La  Valette, 
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when,  in  reply  to  Thouvenel,  he  said  :  ''  Supposer  que  les  Romains, 
delivres  de  roccupaiion.  ne  jelteroni  pas  immediatement  le  'pape  et 
les  cardinaux  par  les  feiuires,  cest  se  fane  des  chimeres.'' 

La  Valette,  howe\'er,  had  hardly  been  long  enough  in  Rome 
to  receive  and  balance  impressions  from  both  sides,  and  his  view 
was  obviously  an  exaggerated  one.  M.  Thouvenel  received  a 
report,  as  we  know,  from  a  widely  different  quarter  at  this  time, 
from  which  it  is  eas)'  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
habits  and  desires  of  the  Roman  population  in    1861. 

"  De  ce  precieux  element  d' information,  says  M.  Louis  Thouvenel, 
the  French  Minister  "  uavait  pas  voulu  priver  M.  Benedetti,''  and 
it  was  enclosed,  with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  in  the  letter  of 
the  26th  December,  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Turin. 

On  December  14th,  an  event  occurred  which  plunged  England 
into  deepest  gloom.  The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  powers,  and  at  the  height  of  an  influence 
that  made  altogether  for  righteousness,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  counsels  of  Europe,  was  a  blow  from 
which  Queen  ^'ictoria  never  completely  recovered.  In  the  first 
years  of  her  widowhood  the  Queen,  although  she  never 
flagged  for  an  instant  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  serious 
sovereignty,  was  too  crushed  to  exercise  the  same  guiding  and 
restraining  hand  over  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  without 
the  aid  of  the  wise  and  noble-hearted  Prince.  And,  consequently, 
from  that  date  onwards,  except  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in 
power,  England  became  less  and  less  of  a  determining  factor  in 
the  crises  of  the  continent.  The  growth  of  Mr.  (iladstone's  baneful 
influence  in  foreign  politics  was  contemporary  with  the  slackening 
of  the  guidance  of  the  Court,  if,  indeed,  it  ^vere  not  largely  responsible 
for  the  change. 

Thus  it  was  that  revolutionary  e\-ents  in  Italy  met  with  an 
increasing  sympatln-  in  official  England,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Bismarck  was  able  to  treat  the  appeals  of  the  English  Ministry, 
in  1870,  as  waste  paper,  whilr  Queen  Victoria's  profound  distrust 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  deepened  as  the  years  rolled  on.  Deeply  as  the 
Prince  Consort  sympathised  with  the  growth  of  constitutional 
Government  in  Italv,  we  ha\e  seen  what  his  views  were  as  to  the 
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means  employed  by  the  forward  party  in  that  country,  and  of  the 
hasty  and  ill-judged  action  of   the  English    I,iberal  Government 

* 

in  i860  and  1861. 

Both  the  Emperor  and  Empress  sent  autograph  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  the  Queen,  a  Court  mourning  was  ordered  for  three 
weeks,  and  the  Imperial  Standard  was  lowered  to  half-mast  on  the 
Tuileries.  The  Moiiiteur  of  December  i6th  said  :  "  This  melancholy 
event,  this  sudden  and  premature  decease,  has  plunged  in  grief 
the  august  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Family  of  England, 
and  the  English  people.  The  Emperor,  the  Imperial  Family, 
and  all  France  will  share,  with  all  their  sympathies,  in  this  grief 
and  in  this  sorrow." 

Addressing  the  Diplomatic  Corps  on  New  Year's  Day,  1862,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  The  past  year  has  been  sadly  marked  by  numerous  agitations 
in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  by  cruel  losses  amongst 
Royal  families.  I  hope  that  the  year  1862  may  be  a  happier  one, 
both  for  kings  and  peoples." 

To  the  clergy  the  Sovereign  said  : 

"  The  French  clergy,  so  eminent  by  their  piety  and  virtues, 
and  who  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  be  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  be  God's,  may 
count  upon  my  protection  and  warm  sympathy.'' 

In  Rome,  General  de  Goyon  presented  the  French  officers  to  the 
Pope,  and  Pius  IX  accorded  his  blessing  to  the  Imperial  Family, 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  presence  of  the  French  soldiers  would 
not  permit  the  fulfilment  of  any  irreligious  or  impolitic  act. 

On  January  5  th,  a  proclamation,  issued  in  Rome,  was  sent  to 
Naples,  signed  by  ''  the  Patriotic  Committee,"  in  which  proclamation 
the  National  Guard  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  were  urged  to 
expel  the  Piedmontese,  as  the  Neapolitans  alone  had  the  right  to 
settle  their  own  destinies.  Meanwhile,  Garibaldi  was  making 
himself  heard,  and  the  Ricasoli  Ministry  was  beginning  to  totter. 
Garibaldi,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Rifle  Society 
at  Genova,  urged  people  to  ''  hasten  to  prepare  themselves  to 
take  up  arms,  for  the  moment  approached  when  they  would  have 
to  give  fresh  proofs  of  their  valour."     Prince  Humbert,  speaking 
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at  Turin,  said  :  "  Italy  needs  to  be  sure  that  on  the  day  of  struggle 
she  will  find  a  soldier  in  every  citizen." 

On  January  12th,  1862,  Ricasoli  spoke  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin 
of  the  acquisition  of  Rome  as  a  necessity  and  a  certainty,  and  in 
the  Senate  afterwards  declared  that  the  matter  was  perhaps  on  the 
verge  of  solution.  The  reason  for  the  Prime  Minister's  changed 
and  surprisingly  bold  attitude  was  to  be  found  not  only  in  his  fear 
of  the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  really  taking  courage, 
for  he  believed  that  at  length  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
actively  desirous  of  interceding  with  the  Pope  on  the  great  issue. 

On  January  nth,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  La 
Valette,  supplementing  some  verbal  instructions  given  to  the  new 
Ambassador,  to  the  effect  that  the  Imperial  Government  regretted 
the  events  of  i860,  but  that  the  past  could  not  be  restored.  In  the 
despatch  of  the  nth,  M.  Thouvenel  said  : 

"  The  Emperor's  Government  has  preserved  in  this  matter 
complete  liberty  of  judgment  and  of  action ;  and  all  that  we 
desire  to  know  now  is,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  or  to  abandon  our  hope 
that  the  Holy  See  will,  taking  into  account  accomplished  facts, 
join  in  elaborating  an  agreement  which  would  secure  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  those  permanent  conditions  of  dignity,  independence,  and 
security,  which  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  power." 

France  would,  in  short,  arrange  terms  with  the  Holy  See,  and  tell 
Italy  the  result,  guaranteeing  their  observance  if  accepted.  But 
on  January  i8th,  La  Valette  wrote  to  Thouvenel  that  he  had  laid 
the  proposal  before  Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  12th,  and  had  been 
doing  his  best,  and  he  had  been  more  pained  than  surprised  "  by 
meeting  with  absolute  rejection."  "  All  compromise,"  said  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  "  is  impossible  between  the  Holy  See 
and  those  who  have  despoiled  it.  .  .  .  And  it  is  alike  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Sacred  College  to  cede  the  least 
fragment  of  the  territory  of  the  Church." 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  read  the  despatch  over  to 
Antonelli,  and  the  Cardinal  replied,  in  a  calm,  measured  tone,  as 
follows  :  "  I  see  in  this  despatch  the  expression  of  affectionate 
interest  which  you  have  never  ceased  to  manifest  towards  us. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  Pope 
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and  Italy.  If  the  Holy  Father  has  broken  with  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin^  he  has  nevertheless  excellent  relations  with  Italy.  An 
Italian  himself^  and  the  foremost  of  Italians^  he  witnesses  with 
sorrow  the  cruel  trials  inflicted  upon  the  Italian  Church.  As  for 
coming  to  a  treaty  with  the  spoilers,  we  shall  never  do  that.  I 
can  only  repeat  that  in  this  matter  all  compromise  is  impossible. 
Whatever  be  the  reservations  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  or  the 
adjustment  of  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  from  the  moment 
we  accepted  it  we  should  appear  to  consecrate  the  spoliation. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  on  his  accession,  the  Cardinals  on  their 
nomination,  swear  to  cede  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Church. 
The  Holy  Father,  therefore,  will  make  no  concession  of  this  character. 
A  conclave  would  not  have  the  right  to  do  it.  A  new  Pontiff  could 
not  do  it  :  and  His  successors,  century  after  century,  would  be  no 
more  free  to  do  it  than  he  is." 

The  next  day,  the  Pope's  refusal  was  communicated  in  writing 
by  Antonelli  to  La  Valette.  Ricasoli  had  been  too  confident, 
and  the  result  was  a  shock  to  his  Ministry. 

The  extremists  were  becoming  restless,  and  Garibaldian  committees 
were  springing  up  in  many  parts.     Riots  occurred  at  Milan,  Pavia, 
Livorno,  a^d  Naples ;  the  cry  of  "  Rome"  was  heard,  and  with  it. 
the  name  of  Mazzini. 

The  Ministry  was,  in  fact,  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  between 
France  and  the  revolution,  whilst  the  Neapolitan  provinces  were 
in  perpetual  revolt  against  the  usurpation  of  Piedmont.  The 
reaction  in  the  south,  which  first  manifested  itself  so  early  as  October, 
i860,  went  on  openly  until  March,  1861,  when  Gaeta  fell.  For 
some  months  it  was  then  neglected  and  disavowed  by  the  Royal 
Family  of  Naples,  but  at  last  showed  itself  so  unmistakeably  as  a  real 
movement  that  it  was  again  recognised.  The  modus  operandi  was 
to  harass  the  Piedmontese  army  of  occupation,  to  drive  out  the 
Piedmontese  local  authorities,  and  pull  down  the  shield  of  Savoy, 
and  this  went  on  until  1864.  We  have  seen  how  Pinelli  ordered 
any  affront  to  the  shield  of  Savoy  to  be  punished  by  death,  and  he 
and  other  officers  carried  out  this  kind  of  tyranny  with  lawless 
and  hideous  pertinacity. 

In  February,  1862,  Major  Fumel  offered  a  reward  of  100  lire- 
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for  any  "  brigand  "  dead  or  alive  ;  a  reward  was  to  be  given  to  any 
"  brigand  "  who  killed  his  comrade  ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  carry 
bread  to  anyone  in  the  fields,  and  any  who  sheltered  "  brigands/' 
or  failed  to  give  notice  of  "  brigands/'  was  to  be  immediately 
shot. 

On  February  oth^  Colonel  Fantoni^  at  Lucera,  ordered  all  persons 
disobeying  orders  to  leave  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  be  imme- 
diately shot.  So  the  shootings  burning,  and  destroying  went  on, 
by  order  of  the  "  liberating"  Generals. 

On  February  24th,  in  the  English  Parliament,  Lord  Derby 
questioned  the  Government  as  to  the  infamous  proclamation 
at  Lucera.  Lord  John  Russell  denied  the  truth  of  it.  saying 
that  it  ^^■as  an  old  one  of  Murat's,  but  promised  to  ask  Sir  James 
Hudson.  This  hollow  excuse,  not  to  say  fabrication,  of  the  Liberal 
^Minister,  was  immediate!)'  exploded  by  Hudson's  reply.  Fantoni 
had  issued  the  proclamation,  and  was  responsible,  said  Lord 
John  Russell,  but  in  reality  General  de  la  Rovere  was,  as  Minister 
of  War.  Fantoni's  conduct  was  under  direct  orders  from  General 
Govone  and  General  Chiabiena. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was  in  Paris  on  Februar}^  24th,  notes 
in  his  diary  that  he  had  met  Canofari,  ex-Envoy  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  going  about  "  with  a  face  of  gloom."  "  He  is  a  shrewd 
diplomatist,''  wrote  Hohenlohe,  "  but  will  wait  in  vain,  I  fear, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples." 

Prince  Napoleon  had  just  made  his  violent  speech  in  the  Senate 
against  the  legitimist  Marquis  de  La  Roche] acquelein,  which  Hohen- 
lohe thought  was  not  without  the  Emperor's  approval  :  but  the 
Due  de  Bassano  and  the  Due  de  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  assured  the 
Bavarian  Minister  that  the  Emperor  had  no  such  views.  Of  the 
accounts  from  Naples,  Lord  Malmesbury  at  this  time  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  ''  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Piedmontese  armies  to  the 
Neapolitan  Royalists  taken  prisoners  were  unsurpassed  in  any 
civil  war  or  by  any  tyrant." 

In  a  preface  to  "  a  vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  from  the 
(harges  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  quotes  the 
words  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said 
that  the  Government  "  hoped  that  the  vigour  of  Cialdini  and  Pinelli 
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will  succeed  in  restoring  security  to  the  disturbed  districts^  where 
alone  these  outrages  are  committed,  that  the  wretches  who  per- 
petrate them  will  receive  the  proper  punishment."  We  have  seen 
something  of  the  "vigour"  of  Cialdini  and  Pinelli.  Here  is  some 
more.  In  the  official  bulletin  of  August  i4thj  1861,  the  announce- 
ment that"  ieri  mattina  alValba  giustizia  fu  fatta  contro  Ponte  Lan- 
dolfo  e  Casalduni/'  means  that  these  two  towns,  with,  respectively, 
5,000  and  3,000  inhabitants,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  at  break 
of  day  by  the  Piedmontese  troops.  The  Corner e  del  Mezzodi  of 
Naples  tells  us  some  more  of  Pinelli's  work.  "  Horror  !  Horror  ! 
Yesterday,  without  any  previous  process,  without  any  examination, 
six  persons  were  shot  in  the  public  place  at  Somma,  a  town  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  within  six  miles  of 
the  capital.  In  the  name  of  God  !  let  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
which  denies  with  so  much  impudence  in  the  face  of  Europe  the 
cruelties  of  these  generals,  either  justify  or  deny  this  new  act  of 
wickedness,  of  which  history  furnishes  no  example." 

The  "  crime  ''  of  these  people  was  the  suspicion  of  their  having 
given  bread  to  the  Royalists  !  To  quote  from  the  Turin  Liberal 
paper,  U  Diriito  :  "  The  new  system  for  these  unhappy  provinces 
is  not  a  state  of  siege.  Our  Government  have  a  horror  of  a  state  of 
siege.  It  requires  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  and  in  execution 
at  least  the  appearance  of  a  judgment,  however  summary.  It 
-pleases  our  humane  Ministers  to  call  it  a  state  of  war,  which 
permits  the  shooting  of  men  by  dozens,  without  the  slightest 
formality  of  any  kind." 

It  may  not  be  so  very  surprising  if  the  reports  of  Piedmontese 
Ministers  were  not  entirely  accurate,  when  we  remember  the  saying 
of  Salvagnoli,  the  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction  to 
Baron  Ricasoli,  as  Dictator  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence :  "  Colla 
veritd  non  si  governa ! "  And  Cavour  is  recorded  to  have  said 
in  the  Chamber  at  Turin_.  on  March  27  th,  1861,  "  /<?  ho  cospirato 
per  dodici  anni  I  "  But  it  is  surprising  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  much  misled,  as  to  be  the  medium  of 
falsehood  during  so  much  of  the  Italian  upheaval.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  not  so  easily  imposed  upon,  or  carried  away  by 
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sentimental  enthusiasms.  As  Lord  Normanby  says^  ''  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  actuated  by  what  we  should  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  an  English  feelings  in  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of 
Lord  Palmerston." 

As  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  may  quote  a  contemporary  publication  : 

*'  Never  was  there  a  man  so  well  constituted  by  nature  for  a  dupe 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Rash  as  it  may  appear  to 
say  it  of  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  we  believe  it  to  be 

emphatically   true   of   Mr.    Gladstone Things   are   so- 

easily  forgotten  that  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reproduce  the 
testimony  of  M.  Petruccelli  della  Gattina  :  '  It  is  time  to  have  done 
with  these  fetiches.  Poerio  is  a  conventional  invention  of  the 
Anglo-French  press.  When  we  were  agitating  Europe,  and  exciting 
it  against  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  we  wanted  to  personify  the 
negation  of  that  horrible  dynasty  ;  we  wanted  to  present  every 
morning  to  the  readers  of  Liberal  Europe  a  living,  palpitating, 
visible  victim,  whom  that  ogre,  Ferdinand,  used  to  devour  raw 
at  every  meal.     For  this  purpose  we  invented  Poerio.'  " 

It  will  be  remembered  what  Mr.  Gladstone  made  of  Poerio,  and 
the  tortured  hero  that  the  Baron  became. 

We  have  noted  that  the  British  legion  with  Garibaldi  had  to  be 
disbanded.  The  following  account  of  these  "  excursionists  to 
Mount  Etna,"  is  given  by  Mr.  Bicknell  : 

'*  I  believe  that  during  the  whole  war  no  troops  in  the  service 
of  Garibaldi,  Francesco,  or  Victor  Emmanuel  ever  perpetrated 
excesses  at  all  equal  to  those  of  the  British  '  excursionists.'  .... 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  brigade  themselves  estimated  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  it  was  composed  of  the  lowest  blackguards 
our  island  affords,  men  who  seem  to  have  gone  out  to  Naples  solely 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  country  in  revolution  a  clearer  field  for 
their  malpractices  than  their  own.  More  costly  than  any  soldiers 
In  the  Garibaldian  army,  they  were,  nevertheless,  the  only  ones 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  made.  From  insubordination  they 
advanced  to  desertion,  and  from  that  to  robbery  and  other  crimes." 

One  more  quotation  from  a  contemporary  source.  An  English 
clergyman,  visiting  Naples  in  August,  1861,  wrote  : 
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"  Some  few  weeks  ago,  six  Neapolitan  clergymen,  men  of  position 
and  ability,  greatly  beloved  by  their  people,  were  actually  shot 
in  cold  blood,  at  Caserta,  by  a  detachment  of  Piedmontese  soldiers. 
....  I  came  out  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Liberalism. 
When  I  return  I  shall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  maintain  that  he  has 
been  thoroughly  deluded  by  those  who  professed  to  give  him 
correct  information  in  times  gone  by,  and  to  place  before  the  public 
what  I  myself  have  seen  and  heard  as  the  result  of  the  Piedmontese 
invasion,  and  the  moral  support  of  England  in  behalf  of  revolution 
and  robbery." 

In  January,  the  Opinione  declared  that  the  project  in  considera- 
tion of  replacing  Pontifical  by  Italian  or  French  and  Italian  garrisons 
in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  would  ensure  tranquillity,  and  deprive 
the  brigands  of  refuge.  Rome  would  still  be  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  the  Pontifical  Government  would  be  able  to  disband 
almost  all  its  troops,  and  be  freed  from  a  heavy  burden. 

On  January  7  th,  Prince  Metternich  had  an  important  audience 
with  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries.  From  a  letter  of  the  26th, 
from  Gramont  to  Thouvenel,  we  learn  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
obtained  some  clear  assurances  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Rechberg  told  Gramont  that  "/<?  Prince  de  Metternich  ay  ant  demande 
a  VEmpereur  s'il  croyait  que  le  gouvernement  piemoniais  attaquerait 
VAutriche,  S.M.  aurait  repondu  qu'Elle  pensait  que  cette  attaque 
auraii  lieu,  car  le  gouvernement  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel  y  serait 
fatalement  entraine.  VEmpereur  auraii  ensuite  ajoute  quHl  etait 
fermement  resolu  a  ne  pas  appuyer  le  Piemont  dans  cette  agression, 
ni  moralement  ni  mater iellement.  II  aurait  autorise  le  Prince  de 
Metternich  a  en  transmeitre  V assurance  a  son  gouvernement.^^ 

''En  me  repeiant  ces  mots,''  added  the  Due  de  Gramont,  '' le 
comte  de  Rechberg  paraissait  y  attacher  une  importance  extreme^ 
et  il  a  termine  ainsi :  *  'Notre  premier  soin  serait,  dans  le  cos  d'une 
attaque,  de  nous  adresser  a  VEmpereur  pour  bien  determiner  avec  la 
France  la  sphere  de  nos  j)perations.'  " 

In  this  record  we  have  once  again  demonstrated  the  entirely 
reasonable  attitude  and  unswerving  consistency  of  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  view  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  Victor 
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Emmanuel.  What  he  said  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  i860,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously noted,  the  Emperor  repeated  to  Prince  Metternich,  in  1862, 
that  no  attack  on  Venetia  by  Italy  would  meet  with  any  sympathy 
from  him.*  The  Emperor  was  bent  upon  acquiring  Venetia  for 
Italy,  as  he  did  acquire  it,  by  peaceable  means.  It  was  not  his 
fault,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  Italian  Government  that  caused 
blood  to  flow,  and  the  military  pride  of  the  country  to  be  humbled 
in  defeat,  before  they  accepted  the  gift  at  his  hands. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Rattazzi,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor 
in  October,  1861,  made  allusion  to  the  agitation  in  Hungary  and 
Montenegro.  The  Emperor  ignored  the  remark  in  his  reply, 
but  the  Ministry  of  Ricasoli  pursued  the  idea,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
send  General  Tiirr  to  Paris.  The  former  companion  of  Garibaldi, 
now  aide-de-camp  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  had  interviews  with  Prince 
Napoleon  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Dr.  Conneau  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  visit  occasioned  some  anxiety  to  M.  Thouvenel. 

"  Je  crois  en  won  I'me  et  conscience,''^  he  wrote  to  M.  Benedetti, 
"  que  V Italic  fer ait  line  grande  faute  de  trop  compter  sur  les  evenements 
qui  peuvent  se  passer  de  ce  cote-la.  Je  me  propose  de  m'cn  expliquer 
en  toute  franchise  avec  le  general  Tiirr,  que  je  dois  voir  demain,  et 
que  je  soupconne  un  pen  d^etre  venn  ici  pour  tdter  le  terrain 
Lord  Cowley  commence  a  e^wisager  fort  en  noir  les  affaires  d'ltalie. 
II  m'a  avoiie  confidentiellement  que  les  memes  impressions  peneiraient 
a  Londres,  et  que  Lord  Pahnerston,  dans  le  Cabinet,  etait  aujourd'hui 
le  seul  partisan  convaincu  des  avantages  de  Vunite  iialienne.  Lord 
John  Russell  en  arrive  a  dire  que  j'avais  raison  de  vouloir  essayer 
d'empecher  Garibaldi  de  debarquer  sur  le  continent.'"  A  few  days 
later,  M.  Thouvenel  said  :    ''  Je   n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  que 


*  A  note  of  Count  Vitzthum's,  on  the  inaction  of  xVustria  when  Victor 
Kmmanuel  attacked  the  Pope  and  the  Kinjr  of  Naples,  is  worth  quoting 
here:  "Napoleon  not  only  expected,  but  wished,  that  the  Austrians 
should  march  in.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  Napoleon's  last  Foreign  Minister.  He  told  me  shortly 
before  1870  that  Thouvenel  and  Napoleon  had  informed  him  in  i860  that 
they  were  hourly  expecting  a  telegraph  from  Vienna  with  the  news  that 
the  Austrians  had  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  cure  the  Piedmontese 
for  ever  of  the  notion  of  attacking  Venetia.  The  French  Cabinet  would 
stand  quietly  by  so  long  as  the  Peace  of  Zurich  was  respected." 
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mes  conseils  ont  eu  pour  objet  de  dissuader  le  general  Tin  de  ioute 
entreprise  hasar dense  en  Italie  et  ailleurs.^'     M.  Thouvenel  then 

had  a  long  interview  with  the  Emperor,  from  whom  he  learnt  much 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Italian  dreamers.  The  following  letter 
from  M.  Thouvenel  to  M.  Benedetti,  on  January  25th,  tells  us 
all  in  brief  concerning  the  mission  of  Tiirr  : 

"  Sans  me  dissimuler  ses  projets,  qui  ne  sont  autres  que  ceux  du 

roi  Victor  Emmanuel,  il  n'etait  pas  entre,  avec  moi,  dans  des  details 

aussi  precis  quavec  M.  Conneau,  qui  a  ete  autorise  a  le  regevoir, 

II  lui  a  dit  (je  Hens  ces  details  de  VEmpereur  lui-meme)  que  le  mouve- 

ment  devait  commencer  par  la  Grece,  qui  tenterait  une  incursion  en 

Epire  ;  que  les  Albanais,  fatigues  de  la  Porte,  se  souleveraient  en 

meme  temps  ;   que  le  prince  de  Montenegro  seconder  ait  les  ins  urges 

de  VHerzegovine,  et  que  la  Servie  se  metirait  aussi  en  branle.     Les 

choses  ainsi  preparees,  la  Hongrie  aurait  son  role,  et  du  moment 

oil  V insurrection  y  aurait   pris  quelque  consistance,  le  roi  d' Italie 

attaquerait  la  Venetie,  pendant  que  les  Garibaldiens  tenteraient  diverses 

entreprises  du  cote  de  la  Dalmaiie.     VEmpereur  a  fait  repondre  que^ 

'  ne  pouvant  pas  apprecier  les  chances  de  succes  d'une  pareille  odyssee, 

et  ne  voulant  y  participer  d'aucune  fafon,  il  n'avait  aucun  conseil 

a  donner.'     J'aurais  prefer e  que  Sa  Majeste  donndt  le  conseil  de 

s'abstenir,  car  le  plan  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel  me  par  ait  aussi  absurde 

que  danger eux  I    Les  Grecs,  en  effet,  sont  incapable s  de  quoi  que  se 

soit.     Les  Albanais  ne  donneront  jamais  la  main  aux  Chretiens.     Le 

mem,oire  que  je  vous  envoie  sur  le  Montenegro  indique  ce  quHl  faut 

attendre  de  ce  cote,  et  les  Serbes  n'^ont  pas  d'armes  I    fe  ne  veux  pas 

dire  assurement  que  le  statu  quo  se  maintiendra  longtemps  encore 

dans  le  nord  de  la  Turquie,  mais  si  le  roi  d^ Italie  avail  un  peu  de 

bon  sens,  il  laisserait  les  Russes  agiter  cette  partie  de  VOrient,  et  ne 

chercheraii  pas  a  y  provoquer  des  velleites  destinees  d  avorter  miser- 

ablemeni,  tant  que  le  cabinet  de  Saint-Petersbourg  ne  se  decidera  pas 

a  les  encourager  pour  son  compte.     fe  me  rappelle  que  le  general 

Tiirr  a  aussi  parte  du  Tyrol  !    Ce  serait  de  la  folic  a  la  triple  puissance. 

fe  vais  inviter  le  due  de  Gramont  a  emettre  une  opinion  sur  le  voyage 

de  VEmpereur  Franfois-foseph.      Pour  moi,  je  n^ai  guere  considere 

ce  qui  s'est  dit  a  Verone  que  comme  une  revanche  de  tout  ce  qui  se  debite 
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a  Turin.  11  serait  irop  commode  vraiment,  pour  les  lialiens,  de  pro- 
damer  chaque  maim  qu'ils  se  preparent  a  attaquer  la  Venetie,  si  ceux 
qui  la  possedent  aujourd'hui  rCavaient  pas  le  droit  de  s'impatienier 
de  ces  bravades  !  Quant  a  provoquer  eux-memes  la  lutte,  c'est  une 
fauie  que  les  Autrichiens  ne  commetironi  pas  deux  fois.  Mats  ce 
dont  je  ne  doute  pas,  c'esi  qu'ils  soient  resolus  a  se  considerer  comme 
en  guerre,  si  les  Garibaldiens  engagent  quelque  chose  en  BalmaiieT 

Neither  the  Emperor  nor  M.  Thouvenel  gave  the  shghtest  en- 
couragement to  these  new  adventurous  and  far-reaching  schemes 
of  disturbance  dreamed  of  by  Victor  Emmanuel  and  General  Tiirr. 

On  January  23rd,  Mgr.  Chigi,  the  new  Papal  Nuncio,  was  received 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the  Sovereign  said  :  "  His 
Holiness  has  already,  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year,  addressed 
to  me,  through  General  de  Goyon,  words  which  have  deeply  touched 
me.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  always  seek  to  ally  the  duties  of  a 
Sovereign  with  my  devotion  to  the  Holy  Father." 

On  January  3cth,  Ricasoli  issued  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Italy  abroad,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
Government  did  not  seek  to  provoke  a  premature  conflict  as  to 
Venice.     So  far  so  good. 

But  Ricasoli  was  becoming  impossible,  his  anti-Papal  sympathies 
were  too  apparent,  and  he  was  not  well  versed  in  dissimulation. 
An  intrigue  against  him  was  more  than  suspected  after  the  journey 
of  Rattazzi  to  Paris,  and  on  Febniary  28th,  1862,  Victor  Emmanuel 
told  the  Prime  Minister  to  resign.     But  we  are  anticipating  a  little. 

On  January  27  th,  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  Italy  was  contained  in  the  one  sentence 
that  follows  : 

"  /'a/  reconnu  le  royaume  d'ltalie,  mais  avec  la  ferme  inte7iiion 
de  contribuer  par  des  conseils  sympathiques  a  la  conciliation  de 
deux  causes  dont  V antagonisme  trouble  partout  les  espriis  ei  les 
consciences.^' 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  presented  to  the  Chambers 
showed  that  the  Emperor  had  made  fresh  and  fruitless  attempts 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  assent  to  some  compromise  as  to  the  Temporal 
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Power.  At  the  same  time^  the  Imperial  Government  issued 
■orders  to  the  Prefects  to  prevent  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
Rome  becoming  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  address  of  the  Senate 
to  the  throne^  on  February  17th,  ran  as  follows  :  "  The  documents 
recently  communicated  to  the  House  prove  how  greatly  the  Senate 
ivas  justified  in  placing  confidence  in  your  Majesty  as  regards  the 
Italian  question.  Your  Majesty's  Government,  while  taking  into 
-consideration  international  exigencies,  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
interests  of  Catholics.  You  will  continue,  Sire,  in  your  policy  of 
protection  and  conciliation,  as  we  shall  continue  to  place  con- 
fidence in  that  policy." 

M.  Thouvenel  was  wishful  that  the  Emperor  should  give  some 
sign  with  regard  to  Rome,  and  laboured  unceasingly  to  this  end.  It 
was  not  to  be,  as  yet.  Writing  to  Benedetti  on  February  nth, 
;M.  Thouvenel  said  : 

"  Nous  serons  dans  ceite  desagr Sable  position  tant  que  VEmpereur 
persisiera  dans  son  sysieme  de  iemporisation  et  de  bascule  entre  Italie 
et  le  Saint-Siege  et  je  ne  nCaperfois  pas  que  Sa  Majesie  se  prepare  a 

Vabandonner VEmpereur  pense  comme  moi,  fen   ai  la 

complete  certitude,  mais  il  ne  trouve  d^echo  nulle  part.^^ 

Baron  Brenier  was  declaiming  against  Italy,  and  constituting 
himself  the  defender  of  Villafranca,  M.  Thouvenel  observed 
with  some  amusement,  whilst  even  Persigny,  although  lecturing 
the  French  bishops,  was  for  the  "  maintien  sine  die  de  notre  occupa- 
tion a  Rome."  M.  Thouvenel  was  almost  over-anxious  for  the 
solution  of  the  Roman  question.  The  Emperor  was  undoubtedly 
scarcely  less  anxious,  but  the  anti-Italian  feehng  in  France  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  his  "  temporisation."  The  Italian  Government 
did  not  inspire  confidence.  The  rigid  Baron  had  set  his  heart 
on  Rome,  willing  even  to  forget  Venice  in  his  haste  to  get  rid  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  and  so  long  as  he  was  at  the  helm,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  would  not  abandon  his  reserve. 

The  English  Parhament  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  pronounc- 
ing eulogies  on  the  Prince  Consort,  in  which  task  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  vied  with  one  another  in  felicity  of  expression.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  the  Prince 
Consort  had  gained  the  position  of "  Prime  Councillor  of  a  realm,  the 
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political  constitution  of  which  did  not  even  recognise  his  pohticaT 
existence."* 

Italian  affairs  cropped  up  on  February  17  th,  when  Lord  Clarendon 
had  to  make  an  explanation  concerning  the  part  he  had  played 
with  Cavour  during  the  Paris  congress  in  1856.  The  publication 
of  Cavour's  letters  had  just  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
Sardinian  Prime  Minister  looked  to  England  for  material  support 
against  Austria  on  the  assurances  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Two  quota- 
tions must  suffice.  Cavour,  writing  to  Rattazzi  on  April  i2th^ 
1856,  quoted  his  own  words  to  Clarendon^  and  the  reply  as  follows  : 

*'  With  Lamarmora,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  go  to  war,  and  short  a  time  as  it  may  last,  you  will  be  con- 
strained to  help  us."  Lord  Clarendon  replied,  with  great  vivacity, 
"  Oh,  certainly  ;  if  you  are  in  that  strait,  you  can  count  upon  us^ 
and  you  will  see  with  what  energy  we  will  come  to  your  rescue." 

Two  days  later,  writing  again  to  Rattazzi,  Cavour  said : 
"  Yesterday,  dining  at  Prince  Napoleon's  along  with  Lord  Clarendon,, 
I  had  with  these  two  personages  a  long  conversation.  Both 
told  me  that  they  had  on  the  day  before  discoursed  at  full  length 
with  the  Emperor  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  when  they  had  declared, 
that  the  conduct  of  Austria  had  placed  Piedmont  in  a  position, 
so  difficult,  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  her  to  get  out  of  it.  Lord 
Clarendon  said  explicitly  that  Piedmont  would  be  led  to  declare 
war  against  Austria,  and  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  her  part.  The  Emperor  appeared  to  be  greatly 
struck.  ...     ' 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  complicity  of  Clarendon  with  the  con- 
spiracies of  Cavour  in  1856,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  showed 
great  reserve,  and  then  to  recall  the  strong  pro-Austrian  speech 
of  the  same  Minister  three  years  later,  when  the  Emperor  declared 


To  Viizthum,  in  January,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  :  "With  Prince  Albert  we  have 
buried  our  Sovereign.  This  German  Prince  has  governed  England  for 
twenty-one  years  with  n  wisdom  and  energy  such  as  none  of  our  Kings 
have  ever  shown.  He  was  the  permanent  Private  Secretary,  the  per- 
manent Prime  Minister  of  the  Queen.  If  he  had  outlived  some  of  our 
'  old  stagers,'  he  would  have  given  us,  while  retaining  all  constitutional 
guarantees,  the  blessings  of  absolute  government."  {Reminiscences  of 
Count  Vitzthiwi^  ii,  176.) 
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war  against  Austria.     The  English  confidant  of  Cavour,  in  1856^. 
said,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1859  :    "I  believe  that  the  bubble 
of  Italian  unity  has  burst."     The  letters  of  Cavour  were  published 
by  the  Rivisia  Contemporanea  of  Turin,  and  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form   in   London.     In  this  pamphlet  we  read  :     "  These  letters 
contain  proofs  that  so  far  back  as  the  congress  of  Paris,  Count- 
Cavour  was  '  conspiring'  (to  use  his  own  word)  to  force  a  war 
with  Austria,  and  to  dispossess  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  other 
Italian  Sovereigns  of  their  territories.     It  is  also  alleged  and,  sa- 
far  as  Count  Cavour 's  word  is  of  value,  established,  that  the  English. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  while  acting  as 
Her   Majesty's   Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Minister   Pleni- 
potentiary for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  peace  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  gave  a  secret  undertaking  to 
Count  Cavour  that  England  would  sustain  Sardinia  by  force  of 
arms,  if  she  should  succeed  in  forcing  a  war  in  order  to  deprive  Her. 
Majesty's  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  his  Italian  provinces." 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  17  th,  con- 
tradicted flatly  the  statement  that  he  had  promised  Cavour  the 
material  support  of -England.  Lord  Clarendon  said  he  saw  Cavour 
daily,  but  kept  no  notes.  It  may  be  convenient  for  some  politicians 
to  keep  no  notes,  but  it  is  still  inconvenient  for  them  when  their 
friends  do  so. 

To  return  to  the  French  Parliament.  Prince  Napoleon  spoke 
in  the  Senate  on  March  ist.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  a 
harangue  which  met  with  much  approval  in  London,  where  it  was 
issued  as  a  pamphlet.  This  now  finds  a  place  amongst  theological 
works  in  the  English  language^!  Prince  Napoleon,  after  a  reference 
to  the  vast  learning  of  M.  Bonjean,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the. 
Vicariate,  began  by  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  Rome.  "  Ferez-vous  de  nos  soldats  les  gendarmes  dhm  pouvoir 
condamne  par  Vhistoire  V^  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  said  : ''  Wait,  wait ;, 
for  what  ?  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  settle  this  Roman  question ; 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  calm  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  spiritual 
and  material  interests.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  Roman  question. 
It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  France,  by  the  organ  of  its  Emperor,  adopts  a  positive 
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decisive  line  of  conduct,  all  the  emotion  it  has  called  forth  will 
cease.  Religion  is  agitated.  Well,  then,  I  say,  if  the  Emperor, 
speaking  out  plainly,  could  accept  or  apply  the  solution  which 
we  demand  of  him,  the  public  mind  would  recover  its  tran- 
quillity, and  he  would  have  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  France  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  I  declare  that  these 
agitations  are  factitious,  and  will  cease  with  the  cause  which 
provoked  them.  It  is  purposely,  gentlemen,  that  I  abstain  from 
pronouncing  one  name,  which,  with  regret,  I  heard  yesterday 
pronounced  from  this  tribune  ;  I  mean  that  of  Venice.  Enough 
of  agitation  has  already  been  created.  We  have  enough  already 
on  our  hands  in  confining  ourselves  to  the  Roman  question,  and 
since  there  is  no  mention  of  Venice  in  the  address,  which,  however, 
speaks  of  so  many  things,  neither  shall  I  make  any  mention  of  it 
in  my  speech.  I  do  not  know  if  our  future  policy  may  not  compel 
us  to  pronounce  this  name  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  neither  at  the  present 
moment,  nor  in  this  discussion,  that  we  need  to  do  it." 

After  speaking  of  the  "  wretched  and  feverish  position  of  affairs,"' 
and  of  the  "  death  of  an  illustrious  statesman,"  the  Prince  con- 
tinued :  "  The  Emperor's  Government,  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
arising  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  political  crisis,  forthwith 
recognised  Italy.  This  is  an  act  which  I  cannot  too  highly 
■commend."  Affirming  that  the  Emperor's  Government  had  the 
ardent  passionate  desire  of  blending  two  lines  of  policy  in  one, 
the  Prince  quoted  the  despatch  of  Thouvenel  to  the  Marquis  de 
La  Valette,  in  Rome,  suggesting  that  the  Holy  See  might  "  lend 
itself,  while  admitting  faits  accomplis,  to  the  study  of  some  com- 
bination which  should  assure  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  such  permanent 
conditions  of  dignity,  security,  and  independence  as  were  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power."  This  order  of  ideas  once  admitted, 
we  would  employ  our  most  sincere  and  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
accepted  at  Turin  the  plan  of  conciliation  of  which  we  should 
have  laid  down  the  basis  with  the  Government  of  His  Holiness. 
Italy  and  the  Papacy  would  then  cease  to  occupy  hostile  camps  ; 
they  would  speedily  return  to  their  natural  relations,  and  thanks 
to  the  obligations  of  honour,  guaranteed  by  the  pledged  word  of 
France,  Rome  would  find,  when  she  needed  it,  a  necessary  support 
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in  that  very  quarter  from  which  the  danger  seemed  to  threaten 
her." 

The  Prince  went  on  to  quote  La  Valette  on  the  answer  :  "I  felt 
more  sorrow  than  surprise  "  at  the  Cardinal's  flat  denial.  "  All 
compromise/'  said  the  Cardinal,  "  is  impossible  between  the  Holy 
See  and  those  who  have  despoiled  it."  .  .  .  .  "  I  find  in  this  despatch 
the  expression  of  that  affectionate  interest  which  you  have  always 
continued  to  testify  towards  us.  It  is  not,  however,  exact  to  say 
that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 

-and  Italy,  etc To  sum  up,  M.  le  Marquis,  your  Excellency, 

-addressed  this  question,  of  which  I  copy  the  very  terms  :  '  Ought 
we  to  cherish,  etc.  ?  '  .  ...  It  is  with  profound  regret  I  see 
myself  obliged  to  give  a  negative  answer ;  but  I  conceive  that  I 
/should  fail  in  my  duty,  if  I  left  you  to  entertain  a  hope  which  I 
have  not  myself." 

Prince  Napoleon  said  the  answer  was  peremptory — no  more 
talk  of  concessions — he  quoted  Napoleon  I  at  great  length  on 
Rome,  cited  a  letter  of  Lamartine  in  1847,  ^^^  the  letter  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  to  Ney  on  August  i8th,  1849,  ^^^  spoke  of  the 
prudence  of  the  policy  of  the  Prince-President.  Prince  Napoleon 
further  cited  the  Emperor's  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  the  proclamations, 
-and  declared  :  "If  you  will  be  calm  then,  evacuate  Rome."  The 
Prince  continued  :  "  Religion  is  and  should  remain  altogether 
-out  of  the  question  in  this  discussion  ;  it  will  not  be  our  fault 
if  it  is  introduced  into  it.  It  is  not  our  wish  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  attack  religion I  wish  it  to  be  well  under- 
stood throughout  the  nation  that  in  no  one  point  do  we  attack 
the  dogmas  of  religion,  that  religion  has  remained  foreign  to  this 
debate,  or,  if  it  has  been  mixed  up  in  it,  it  has  not  been  by  us  ; 
it  is  not  we  who  call  the  Emperor,  Herod  !  " 

The  Prince  declared  himself  against  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  being  confounded,  and  he  continued  :  "  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  ?  To  stipulate,  first  of  all, 
in  order  to  put  it  beyond  the  range  of  discussion,  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  Father,  for  his  honour, 
his  financial  independence,  etc.  So  much  for  the  spiritual  chief. 
"This  done,  and  I  am  not  called  upon  to  indicate  the  bases  at  this 


tribune^  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  investigate  them  in  their 
Cabinets,  and  once  adopted,  they  should  be  notified  at  Rome- 
Italy  will  accept  them,  provided  they  be  at  all  reasonable.  We 
should  evacuate  Rome,"  said  the  Prince,  "and  be  practical  at 
least.  They  should  leave  the  Pope  in  possession  of  Rome.  If 
he  quit  Rome,  it  will  be  a  misfortune,  but  from  the  misfortune 
will  spring  triumphant  the  unity  of  Italy."  They  should  give  Rome- 
respectful,  deferential,  but  energetic  and  peremptory  advice. 
"  Then,"  the  Prince  added,  ''the  Court  of  Rome  will  give  way." 
"  It  is  impossible  that  a  ray  of  Divine  light  should  not  at  last  descend 
into  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  make  him  prefer  a  spiritual 
sovereignty,  full  of  peace,  of  serenity,  of  beauty,  of  affectionate 
tenderness,  an  incontestable  sovereignty,  to  that  pitiful  fragment 
of  temporal  power,  which  the  force  of  France  may  yet,  no  doubt,, 
preserve  for  him,  but  at  the  expense  of  what  sacrifices,  of  what 
inconsistencies,  and  which  one  day  must,  by  the  force  of  things,, 
escape  from  his  hands."  ....  ''Yes,  I  have  full  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Emperor,  which  cannot  be  different  in  the 
time  to  come  from  his  language  in  the  past."  "  I  have  avowed 
my  belief,  and  shall  be  quits,  perhaps,  by  being  disavowed  by  the 
united  ministry  of  the  Government.  For  that  I  care  very  little. 
I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Italian  question  will  be  resoh-ed 
in  the  sense  of  unity  ;  that  its  solution  cannot  be  different  under 
Napoleon  III  from  what  it  was  under  Napoleon  I ;  that  the  spiritual 
must  be  separated  from  the  temporal  power,  and  that  the  shade 
and  genius  of  the  great  Emperor  will  inspire  the  decisions  of  his- 
successor." 

During  the  debates  the  Marquis  de  Eoissy  attacked  Prince 
Napoleon,  whom  he  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  !  He 
denounced  England,  and  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  declaring 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  gone  to  London.  M.  Billanlt 
protested  against  this  outburst,  whereupon  the  Marquis  de  Boissy 
complained  that  the  Monikur  had  omitted  a  most  important 
passage  in  a  speech  of  his,  where  he  described  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  England  on  the  women  of  India.  The  Due  de  Morny 
said  that  he  had  purposely  had  it  left  out.  Such  words  of  "  revolt- 
ing indecency"  should  never  have  been  uttered  there.     Cardinal 
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Donnet  concurred  with  the  President^  and  Prince  Napoleon  replied 
to  the  attack  on  himself^  by  asserting  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
Napoleon  III. 

M.  Billault  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ideas  of  Prince  Napoleon.  The  Minister 
said  there  were  three  possible  courses :  (i)  The  reinstatement  of  the 
Pope  in  all  his  possessions  :  (2)  the  evacuation  of  Rome^  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  Papal  throne  ;  (3)  to  wait  until 
common-sense,  the  published  facts_,  and  Providence  brought  about 
a  solution.  This  last  course  was  that  which  the  Emperor  would 
pursue.  This  declaration  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  the  close 
of  a  memorable  debate,  emphasises  once  again  the  reasonable 
attitude  and  consistent  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napol6on. 

M.  Billault  said,  on  March  3rd,  that  he  hoped  the  firm  attitude 
of  the  Imperial  Government  would  exercise  a  salutary  impression 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Pope.  Voted  by  126  to  6,  the  address 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  on  March  6th,  when  the  Sovereign 
said  he  was  gratified  by  the  unanimity  and  by  the  measured  lan- 
guage of  the  address,  and  quoted  Bossuet  as  saying  that  "moderation 
founded  on  truth  is  the  firmest  support  in  human  affairs." 

M.  Billault,  speaking  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  on  March  13th, 
much  as  he  had  done  in  the  Senate,  maintained  categorically 
the  principle  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome. 

The  Address  to  the  throne  from  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  as 
follows  : 

"  The  Emperor  has  acted  wisely  in  recognising  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  France  could  not  have  sacrificed  so  many  men  and  so  much 
money  to  allow  the  result  of  her  victories  to  be  compromised. 
France,  Catholic  and  Liberal,  wishes  the  head  of  religion  to  be 
independent  and  venerated,  but  always  favours  true  liberty  and 
the  moral  and  material  progress  of  populations.  The  satisfaction 
of  these  sentiments  meets  with  many  obstacles  in  Italy,  but  we 
have  absolute  confidence  in  your  loyal  intentions.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  discouraged^  Sire,  either  by  persistent  refusals  or 
impatient  aspirations.  You  will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  conciliating 
two  great  causes,  whose  antagonism  everywhere  troubles  minds 
and  consciences." 
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Meanwhile^  the  Italian  Ministry  had  collapsed.  The  position 
of  Ricasoli  had  been  shaky  for  some  time.  For  one  thing,  his- 
eagerness  in  dealing  with  the  Roman  question  had  not  strengthened 
his  position  either  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  himself,  whilst  Rattazzi,  far  more  adroit  at  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  great,  and  far  less  unequal  to  facing  both  ways, 
when  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  was  always  at  hand,  to  step 
into  Ricasoli's  place. 

The  moderate  party  in  the  Chamber  clamoured  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Garibaldian-Mazzinian  comrnittees,  fearing  for  the- 
throne  itself,  and  Ricasoli  refusing,  his  party  abandoned  him,, 
and  on  March  ist  the  Ministry  resigned.  So  fell  the  first  of  a  series 
of  administrations  upset  by  the  dread  of  Garibaldi  or  of  the  Republic. 
A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  March  4th,  under  Urbano  Rattazzi 
as  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Interior,  with  Sella  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Admiral  Persana 
as  Minister  of  Marine.  The  new  combination  included  Pepoli  and 
Depretis.  The  new  Prime  Minister  announced  that  the  Government 
had  no  wish  to  compromise  the  peace  of  the  world  on  the  Roman 
question,  and  would  employ  only  moral  and  diplomatic  means. 
About  this  time  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  clergy 
of  Messina,  advocating  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  and  expressing  confidence  that  the  Pope  would  accept 
the  "  wise  counsels"  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel  t 
In  Paris,  M.  Thouvenel  was  occupied  in  removing  any  ill-effects 
caused  by  the  speech  of  Prince  Napoleon.  The  approval  of  the 
Prince's  views  expressed  by  the  Times  could  not  be  ignored,  whilst 
Austria  had  to  be  reassured. 

On  March  7th,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Due  de 
Gramont  : 

"  Le  Prince  de  Metier uich  a  ires  bien  pris  les  explications  que  je 
lui  ai  donnees  au  sujet  du  discours  du  prince  Napoleon.  Entre  les 
paroles  desavouees  de  son  Aliesse  Imperiale,  et  les  assurances  de 
VEmpereur  et  de  son  ministre  des  a-ffaires  etrangeres,  il  a  eu  le  hon 
se7is  de  ne  pas  hesiter,  ei  faime  a  croire  qu'il  en  est  de  meme  a  Vienna. 
Pour  le  public,  il  est  vrai,  le  discours  n'en  subsisie  pas  moins  et  le 
"  Times  "  contient  a  cet  egard  des  appreciations  piquantes,  mais  fort 
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justes  et  de  nature  a  faire  impression  sur  VEmpereur.  Quoi  quHl 
en  soil,  il  devient  de  plus  en  plus  evident  que  la  question  de  Rome 
appelle  une  solution,  et  je  compte,  dHci  a  peu  de  temps  vous  chargev- 
de  vous  enquerir  du  degre  d^appui  que  VAuiriche  serait  disposee  a 
nous  preter,  pour  amener  le  gouvernement  pontifical  a  se  desister 
dans  la  pratique  de  ses  doctrines  absolues.'' 

To  this  Gramont  replied,  on  the  15th,  that  the  speech  of  M. 
Billault  in  the  Senate  had  had  an  e?icellent  effect  in  Vienna  ;  but 
on  the  other  count  he  added,  significantly  :  "  Vous  me  dites  que 
vous  compiez  hientot  me  charger  de  m^ enquerir  du  degre  d'appui  que 
VAuiriche  serait  disposee  a  nous  preter  aupres  du  gouvernement 
pontifical  pour  V engager  a  se  desister  dans  la  pratique  de  ses  doctrines 
absolues.  A  vous  dire  vrai,  je  crois  pouvoir  d'avance  vous  repondre 
que  VAuiriche,  avec  beaucoup  de  formes,  declinera  tout  immixtion 
dans  ces  questions  de  Rome.  A  plusieurs  reprises  dejd,  le  comte 
de  Rechberg  m^d  dit .  '  Nous  n'entendons  plus  nous  meter  de  rien 
en  lialie,  hormis  la  defense  de  noire  territoire.^  " 

The  Due  de  Gramont  went  on  to  say  that  the  debates  on  the 
address  encouraged  this  view,  and  further,  that  Austria  was  in- 
terested in  Italy  having  difficulties,  for  if  there  were  an  amicable- 
solution  of  the  Roman  question,  Italy  would  be  free  to  pursue  her 
"  aspirations  Veneiiennes.^^  The  Due  thought  it  preferable- 
"  de  laisser  la  situation  s^asseoir  un  peu." 

"  Cette  malheureuse  question  de  Rome,'^  said  M.  ThouveneL 
in  his  reply  on  the  22nd,  "  epuise  ma  sante  et  mon  intelli- 
gence I "  The  Minister  said  he  was  sincerely  desirous  that. 
Russia  and  Prussia  should  recognise  Italy,  and  asked  Gramont 
to  urge  this  at  Vienna.  Baron  Brunnow  and  M.  de  Budberg,, 
Russian  Ambassadors  in  London  and  in  Berlin,  were,  he  said, 
writing  in  this  sense  to  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Thouvenel  thought 
the  idea  now  chimerical  of  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
Turin  by  means  of  negociations  in  which  France  would  be  the 
intermediary. 

The  previous  day,  M.  Thouvenel,  referring  to  the  Greek  troubles 
and  ambitions,  and  Garibaldi's  possible  expedition,  wrote  thus, 
to  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  in  London: 
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'"  II  serait  curieux  de  voir  VAngleterre,  qui  a  encourage  les  annexions 
d'ltalie  et  refuse  de  s^ entendre  auec  nous  four  empecher  GaribaHi 
,de  passer  de  Sidle  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples,  interdire  au  besoiH 
par  la  force,  aux  '  GaribaldoSj'  des  expeditions  de  meme  nature." 

Lord  John  Russell  had,  said  M.  Thouvenel,  sent  him  a  despatch, 
through  Lord  Cowley,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  "  dii  ii 
(Lord  John)  explique  le  plan  d^apres  lequel  la  pariie  de  Rome  et 
<du  patrimoine  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  la  gauche  du  Tibre,  demeurerait 
au  pape  et  serait  provisoirement  gar  dee  par  nos  armes,  pendant  c[ile 
tout  le  reste  serait  livre  aux  Italiens.     Ce  n'est  pas  Id  encore  la  solutidi'i." 

The  Due  de  Gramont,  writing  again  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  the 
30th,  said  he  saw  that  M.  Thouvenel  was  "  toujours  aux  prises 
avec  la  question  romaine,"  and  added  :  "  je  ne  crois  pas,  en  effei, 
que  jamais  tdcke  plus  ardue,  plus  ingrate,  ni  plus  penible,  soit  echue 
a  un  ministre  des  a-ff  aires  Stranger  as  et  a  des  ambassadeurs."  '*  J'ai 
la  conviction/'  the  Due  continued,  "  que  vous  serez,  en  fin  de  cause, 
oblige  de  resoudre  la  question  ^'autorite  en  imposant  votre  solutiort 
au  Saint-Siege  comme  au  cabinet  de  Turin.  Cette  solution  ne  pourra  ' 
eire  autre  chose  que  le  projet  qui  avait  refu  le  consentement  du  Comte 
de  Cavour  quelque  temps  avant  sa  mort ;  mais  vous  serez  oblige  de 
Vappuyer  sur  des  garanties  materielles  plus  serieuses,  parce  que  leS 
garanties  morales  que  pouvait  offrir  V administration  du  comte  de  Cavour 
n' existent  malheureusement  plus  enfaveur  de  V administration  actuelle. 
Vous  aurez  done  a  fair  e  ce  qui  se  serait  fait  alors  de  soi-meme  ;  vous 
aurez  a  faire  Varmee  papale  de  douze  mille  hommes  et  les  finances 
pontificates.  Tout  cela,  sans  le  secours  du  pape,  qui  le  subira  pctssive- 
ment,  et  avec  le  concours  resigne  du  cabinet  de  Turin.  On  criefa  un 
peu  a  Turin,  mais,  aufond,  on  en  prendra  son  parti  bien  plus  facileme'^ 
que  bien  des  gens  le  croient.  II  y  a  quelques  mois,  M.  Rattazzi,  eni 
causant  avec  moi,  acceptait  parfaitement  cette  eventualite " 

The  Due  de  Gramont  criticised  the  Italian  revolution,  and  said' 
he  had  seen  M.  Balabine  and  M.  de  Werther,  the  Russian  and  Prus^ 
sian  Ambassadors  at  Vienna,  on  the  question  of  the  recognition, 
but  this  last  campaign  of  Garibaldi  had  done  immense  harm. 
"  The  Ambassadors,"  continued  the  Due,  said  : 

"  Ce  n'est  plus  une  revolution  italienne,  c'est  un  appel  general 
£ontre  ious  les  irones  et  a  toutes  les  revokes" 
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They  charged  France  with  allowing  the  cry  "  a  Rome/'  when  she 
had  said,  "  vous  rCaurez  pas  Rome.'' 

The  Due  said  he  replied  that  they  were  not  mixed  up  in  any 
way  with  these  matters,  the  ministry  of  Rattazzi  was  not  more 
their  ministry  than  another,  and  that  Balabine  then  said  : 

"  5i  Vltalie  existait  comme  htat  normal,  nous  ne  ferions  pas 
de  difficulte  de  la  reconnaitre  ;  car  nous  sommes  bien  disposes  a  cet  egard, 
mats  nous  n'avons  pas  meme  un  pretexte.  Naples  est  a  Veiat  de 
conquHe  inachevee,  sauf  quelques  provinces  du  Nord  ;  les  Piemontais 
sont  abhorres  a  Vegal,  si  ce  n'est  plus  que  les  Autrichiens  ;  reconnaitre 
aujourd'^hui,  ce  serait  cooperer,  et  c'est  ce  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
faire."  Gramont  continued  :  "  Le  fait  est  qu'on  est  convaincu  en 
Russie,  en  Prusse,  en  Allemagne,  que  Vetat  actuel  de  Vltalie  est  une 
transition,  et  on  persiste  a  croire  a  une  confederation.  Sur  ce 
terrain  de  la  confederation, quelle  que  soitla  position  qu'y  ait  le  Piemont, 
vous  aurez  toutes  les  puissances  avec  vous,  et  V Angleterre  serait 
forcee  d^y  venir." 

Here  we  have  once  more  advocated,  by  the  force  of  its  favour 
with  the  great  Powers,  the  confederation  plan  upon  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  agreed 
when  they  made  peace  at  Villafranca,  and  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  sought  to  establish,  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  .Napoleon  had 
fought  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  not  for  a  unification,  built  upon 
bloodshed,  and  manufactured  by  civil  war,  '  malgre  ses  conseils.' 
But  now,  owing  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  a  policy  of  neces- 
sity, matters  had  progressed  too  far,  albeit  by  foul  means,  for  a 
genuine  return  to  the  idea  of  a  confederation,  without  pressure 
from  the  Powers.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  influence  of 
the  French  Government  was  employed  in  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  welfare  of  the  greatest  number,  rather  to  the  inducing  the 
Continental  Powers  to  recognise  Victor  Emmanuel,  than  in  support 
of  a  policy  of  reaction. 

The  most  pressing  '  trouble  of  the  new  kingdom '  at  this 
moment  was  the  renewed  activity  of  Garibaldi.  On  March  29th, 
the  General  was  at  Genova,  at  the   congress  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Emancipation  of  Italy.  Rattazzi  then  promised  him  arms  and 
£4,000^  for  what  purpose  it  was  not  quite  clear,  and  Garibaldi 
began  a  sort  of  triumphal  tour  through  Lombardy. 

Rattazzi,  overburdened  with  his  many  portfolios,  now  handed 
over  that  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  General  Durando,  the  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  of  Pius  IX  against  the  Austrian^ 
in  1849.  A  circular  was  issued  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  stating  that  Rome  was  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Pope 
and  the  centre  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  solution  of  the 
Venetian  question  would  be  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  Italy. 
Rattazzi  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  real  cause  of  the  brigand- 
age was  the  presence  of  King  Francis  II  in  Rome,  and  said  he 
believed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  recognised  the  evil  !  At  this 
time  the  Italian  army  of  the  south  was  amalgamated  with  the 
main  army,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Rattazzi  repaired  to  Naples, 
whilst  Garibaldi  visited  Milan,  where  he  met  Mazzini,  and  proceeded! 
to  Trescorre,  with  the  obvious  intent  of  menacing  the  Austrian 
frontier.  Meanwhile,  diplomacy  was  not  idle  as  regards  the 
troubles  arising  in  and  caused  by  the  new  kingdom. 

On  April  8th,  M.  Thouvenel  told  the  Due  de  Gramont  that  Sicily 
was  in  a  state  of  open  brigandage,  and  dealt  in  his  letter  with 
the  Roman  question  as  follows  : 

"  Quant  a  moi,  mon  cher  due,  je  pense  avec  vous,  qu'il  tCy  a  nen 
de  pratique  a  faire  en  dehors  de  ce  dont  il  avait  ete  question  avant 
la  mort  du  comte  de  Cavour.  Interdire  a  I'ltalie  toute  agression 
contre  le  territoire  pontifical,  et  laisser  au  pape  le  temps  d'organiser 
son  administration  civile  et  une  force  armee,  deux  ou  trois  ans  par 
exemple,  apr^s  quoi  nous  quitterons  Rome  ;  voila  la  seule  combinai- 
son  a  laquelle  on  pufese  preter  les  mains  avec  la  chance  de  la  voir 
aboutir.  M.  Rattazzi  a  He  assez  confus  de  ma  reponse  a  sa 
circulaire,  et  fai  tout  lieu  de  croire  qu'il  ne  retombera  pas  dans  la 
meme  faute.  Une  personne  en  qui  fai  coniiance,  et  qui  voyage  en 
ce  moment  en  Italie,  m' assure  que  les  declamations  du  comite  de 
Genes  et  les  promenades  de  Garibaldi  ont  ouvert  les  yeux  a  bien  des 
gens,  .  .  ." 

The  Emperor  at  this  time  suggested  that  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  city  of  London  might  do,  in  some  respects,  for  the  Pope's 
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rule  in  Rome,  so  M.  Thouvenel  wrote,  on  April  loth,  to  the  Am- 
bassador in  London  for  particulars.  On  this  subject,  M.  Thouvenel, 
on  the  14th,  observed  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault  that  "  Saini-Paul 
ne  peut  pas  servir  d'exemple  a  Saint-Pierre.^' 

On  April  12th,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  as  follows  to  Benedetti  at 
Turin  : 

"J'espere  que  VEmpereur  commence  a  comprendre  que  Vimmobilite 
tant  reprochee  au  gouvernement  pontifical  ne  doit  pas  etre  notre  regie 
de  conduite.  .  .  .  pat  remis  a  VEmpereur  un  projet  de  traite  avec 
le  Yoi  d^Italie  sur  les  bases  de  Varrangement  Cavour,  et  qui  fixe  un 
delai  a  notre  occupation.  Le  terme  est  assez  prochain  pour  qu^a 
Turin  on  Vaccepte,  et  assez  long  cependani  pour  que  Von  ne  puisse  pas 
nous  accuser  d'abandonner  le  pape  sans  lui  laisser  le  temps  d' organiser 
une  force  armee  pontificale  et  une  administration  civile." 

M.  Thouvenel  said  that  Billault,  Baroche,  Rouher,  Fould,  and 
Troplong  all  agreed  with  his  plan,  and  continued  :  "5a  Majeste, 
d'un  autre  cote,  travaille  elle-meme,  a  la  redaction  d^un  plan  de  con- 
ciliation que  je  regarde  comme  tout  a  fait  inacceptable,  mais  que  je 

lui  laisse  achever  avant  de  pousser  le  mien  plus  vigour eusement 

La  combinaison  imaginee  par  VEmpereur  pour  arriver  a  un  modus 
vivendi  entre  le  pape  et  le  roi  d'ltalie  ne  presentait,  en  effet,  aucune 
chance  de  succes,'^  added  M.  Thouvenel. 

On  May  4th,  the  Minister  wrote  again  to  the  Ambassador  at 
Turin,  with  the  following  eclaircissements  : 

"  Sachez  done  que  le  plan  de  VEmpereur  repose  sur  la  retrocession 
au  pape,  par  le  suffrage  universel,  des  Marches  et  de  VOmbrie,  sur 
V adoption  des  lois  italiennes  par  les  itais  romains,  sur  la  presence 
de  deputes  au  parlement  de  Turin,  et  sur  la  fusion  du  contingent 
romain  dans  V armee  unie." 

M.  Thouvenel  said  that  Nigra  attached  importance  to  this  plan 
of  the  Emperor ;  but  he  (Thouvenel)  said  it  was  certain  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Pope,  and  he  thought  it  was  no  longer  decent  to  ask 
the  papacy  "  de  se  marier  avec  le  roi  Victor  Emmanuel, ^^  and  added  : 
''  je  ne  vois  rien  de  pratique,  pour  le  moment,  en  dehors  de  V arrange- 
ment Cavour,  en  faisani  comprendre  nettement  au  Saint  Siege  que 
notre  occupation  aura  un  terme,  et  que  si  Vltalie  s'engageait  a  respecter 
le   ierritoire  aujourd^hui  sauvegarde  exterieurement  par  nos  troupes. 
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nous  n'aurions  plus  de  raison  plausible  pour  ne  pas  rentrer  chez  nous 
dans  un  delai  deierminL  J'ai  Vespoir,  en  ne  precipitant  rien,  de 
faire  accepter  mes  vues  d  VEmpereur.  Tout  ce  que  je  demande,  c'est 
que  les  crieurs  des  rues  se  taisent  en  Italie,  et  que  Lord  Palmerston 
et  Lord  John  Russell  en  f assent  autant.  Videe  de  subir  une  pression 
nous  revolie.  et  une  incartade  oratoire,  a  Turin  ou  a  Londres,  reculerait 
une  solution.  J'apfrends  avec  la  plus  vive  satisfaction  que  M.  Raitazzi 
est  decide  a  perseverer  dans  une  attitude  energique  a  Vegard  de  Gari- 
baldi ....  Quant  au  coup  que  le  solitaire  de  Caprera,  reduii  d 
ses  seides  forces,  voudrait  ieiiier  contre  Rome,  fai  de  la  peine  a  croire 
qu'il  s'y  risque.  11  serait  reQU  durement,  et  le  resultat  le  plus  net  de 
son  equipee,  ce  serait  de  nous  clouer,  pour  bien  longtemps,  a  la  garde 

du  trone  pontifical 11  faut  aussi  que  vous  sachiez  que  de 

nouveaux  renseignemenis  d^Athenes  ne  me  laissent  aucun  doute  sur 
V existence  d''tin  accord  eventuel  avec  le  roi  Othon  et  Garibaldi,  autorise 
par  la  roi  Victor  Emmanuel  !  .  .  Vous  avez  parfaitement  fait 
d'engager  M.  Ratiazzi  a  ne  pas  renouveler  ses  demandes  pour 
Veloignement  de  Frangois  11.'^ 

M.  Thouvenel  did  not  cease  in  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  Roman 
question,  maintaining  always  an  attitude  of  strong  moderation, 
respectful  to  the  Pope,  "  correct  "  towards  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  deprecatory  of  unwise  ebullitions  from  Turin  or  from  London. 

In  April,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
of  the  *'  inconveniences"  resulting  from  the  French  occupation 
of  Rome,  and  said  he  hoped  soon  to  see  Austria  evacuate  Venetia  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  condemned  the  French  occupation  of  Rome. 
From  a  letter  of  M.  Thouvenel  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault  on  the 
23rd,  we  learn  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  intervened,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Empress,  on  behalf  of  the  Comte  de  Christen,  rigor- 
ously imprisoned  for  the  last  ten  months  at  Naples,  and  obtained 
the  assurance  that  when  De  Christen  was  tried,  Victor  Emmanuel 
'"user a  de  son  droit  de  grace. ^' 

On  April  i6th,  1862,  war  was  declared  by  France  against  the 
Republican  leader  in  Mexico,  Juarez.  The  French  troops  were 
commanded  by  Forey  and  Bazaine.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
bad  business,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  a  noble-minded  sover- 
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eign,  and  a  check  to  the  prestige  of  France,  due  entirely  to  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  April  21st,  the  Prince  of  Capua,  uncle  of  King  Francis  II, 
died  at  Turin.  The  next  day  Victor  Emmanuel  left  Turin  for 
Naples,  arriving  on  the  28th.  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland  visited 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  Paris,  on 
April  24th,  to  be  followed  later  by  King  William  III. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  Prince  Napoleon  paid  a  visit  with  the 
French  fleet  to  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Naples.  The  Prince  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Palermo,  Messina,  Trapani.  Calatafimi,  Girgenti, 
etc.,  and  was  received  with  the  cry  of  "  Hurrah  for  Napol6on,"  and 
"  Long  live  the  defender  of  Italy." 

On  the  3rd,  Victor  Emmanuel  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  just  visited  the  fleet  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  send  to  me  in  this  port.  This  act  on  your  part  of  kindness  for 
me  personally,  and  of  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause,  has  moved 
me  deeply,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  a  long  time.  Sire,  since  I 
have  experienced  such  emotions  as  on  this  day."*  Victor  Emmanuel 
then  visited  Sicily,  arriving  on  May  nth  at  Messina. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  wrote  to  M.  Thouvenel,  on  May  2nd,  that 

Rechberg  had  asked  him  why  the  French  fleet  was  going  to  Naples 

to  fete  Victor  Emmanuel.     The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  said  : 

"  Ne  pourrait-on  pas  r ester  tranquille  de  part  et  d^ autre  en  ce  qui 

toiiche  Vltalie  ?  " 

The  Roman  question  had  been  for  some  time  increasingly  em- 
barassing  to  the  French  Government,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cohesion 
between  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  La  Valette,  and 


The  full  message  ran: — " //  Re  d' Italia  a  S.M.  V  Inipiratore  dei  Francesi. 
Ho  visitato  in  questo  rnomenlo  laJloUa  che  avele  voluto  mandarnii  in  guesto 
porta.  Questo  atto  di  benevolenza  da  parte  vostra  per  la  mia  persona  e  di 
simpatia per  la  causa  italiana  mi  havivamente  commosso  e  ve  ne  ringrazio. 
E,  molto  tempo,  Sire,  che  non  ho  provate  tante  emozioni  quanta  in  questo 
giorno.  Uordine  che  regna  in  queste  provincie  meridionali  e  le  calde 
testim-onianze  di  affetta  che  io  ricevo  da  o^ni  parte,  rispondono  vittoriosa- 
77iente  alle  calunnie  dei  nosiri  neviici,  e  conviiiceranno,  spero,  P  Euro  pa, 
che  Videa  delP  unita  d'' Italia  ripasa  sovra  saldi  bast,  ed  i  profandamenie 
srolpita  nel  cuore  di  tutti  gV Italiani.  Gradiie  i  sensi  della  mia  sincera  ed 
inalterabile  amicizia.     Napoli,  3  waggio,  ore  11-45  onte,''^ 
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the  General  commanding  the  corps  of  occupation,  the  Comte  de 
Goyon.  The  Due  de  Gramont  had  felt  the  divergence  of  view 
between  the  two  French  authorities  in  Rome  owing  to  the  General's 
Royalist  viewS;,  and  after  the  arrival  of  La  Valette  matters 
became  worse.  La  Valette  was  less  conciliatory  towards  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples  than  Gramont,  and  de  Goyon  was,  naturally, 
though  never  excessively,  deferential  and  sympathetic  towards 
Sovereigns  suffering  from  the  revolution.  At  length,  La  Valette 
came  to  Paris,  and  said  he  would  not  return  to  Rome  if  de  Goyon 
remained,  so  the  Emperor  summoned  the  General  to  Paris,  and 
made  him  a  Senator.     The  Moniteur  of  May  26th  announced  : 

"  The  Emperor  having  decided  that  on  account  of  the  reductions 
in  the  effective  of  the  army,  the  corps  of  occupation  in  Rome  shall 
be  organised  anew,  General  Count  Goyon  has  been  recalled  to 
resume  service  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  this  day 
nominated  him  a  Senator,  in  proof  of  his  high  satisfaction." 

The  Comte  de  Montebello  was  then  appointed  to  the  Roman 
command. 

To  return  to  the  Garibaldi  *'  trouble."  In  April,  Rechberg  was 
asked  jn  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  if  a  report  that  Garibaldi  was 
plotting  against  Austria  were  true.  The  Minister  replied  that  the 
Government  would  defend  Venetia.  Things  began  to  look  serious, 
when  Garibaldi,  under  cover  of  a  commission  from  Ricasoli  to 
organise  generally  the  armament  of  the  nation,  collected,  in  April 
and  May,  volunteers  and  arms  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  addressed  a  warning  to  Turin.  Garibaldi  received 
encouragement  and  £4,000  from  Rattazzi,  and  declared  that  his 
expedition  was  destined  not  for  Venetia,  but  for  Greece.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  his  plan  was  to  invade  the  Trentino.  The  General 
was  asked  about  this  time  by  Lincoln,  it  is  said,  to  command  the 
Federal  troops  in  America.  At  Sarnico,  Colonel  Cattabene,  with 
the  volunteers,  was  preparing  to  start  on  May  19th  to  invade 
Venetia,  so  General  Tiirr,  the  former  Garibaldian,  and  now  aide-de- 
camp to  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  despatched  by  the  Government 
to  dissuade  Garibaldi.  On  May  13th,  Colonel  Cattabene,  with 
whom  was  Garibaldi,  was  arrested  by  the  Italian  Government  at 
Trescorre,  together  with  many  of  the  volunteers,  and  their  plans 
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seized.  The  Piedmontese  troops  occupied  the  roads  towards 
Venetia,  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Brescia,  where  a  rescue 
was  attempted  by  the  crowd,  and  some  persons  were  shot. 

On  May  15th,  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister  arrived  at  Turin 
from  Naples,  and  Rattazzi  announced  by  a  circular  to  the  Prefects 
that  Garibaldi  had  no  complicity  in  the  disturbances.  Garibaidi, 
however,  who  appeared  at  Turin  on  the  30th,  at  once  declared 
that  he  had,  and  that  the  Government  could  not  fetter  the  Italian 
revolution.  In  Sicily,  Pallavicini  had  admitted  that  he  governed 
by  the  aid  of  the  revolution. 

On  May  20th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  to  M.  Thouvenel 
as  follows  : 

"  Plus  la  force  des  choses  nous  mantient,  relativement  a  la  question 
tomaine,  dans  une  ligne  de  conduite  egalemeni  eloignee  des  deux 
parties  extremes,  plus  cette  ligne  doit  etre  nettement  tracee,  pour 
prevenir  desormais  Vaccusation  sans  cesse  renouvelee  de  pencher 
iantot  d'un  cote,  tantot  de  Vautre.  Depuis  que  je  suis  a  la  iete  du 
gouvernement  en  France,  ma  politique  a  toujours  He  la  meme  vis-a-vis 
de  Vltalie :  seconder  les  aspirations  nationales,  engager  le  Pape 
a  en  devenir  le  soutien,  plutot  que  Vadversaire  ;  en  un  mot,  consacrer 
Valliance  de  la  religion  et  de  la  liberie.  Depuis  Vannee  1849,  ^^ 
V expedition  de  Rome  fut  decidee,  toutes  mes  lettres,  tous  mes  discours, 
ioutes  les  depeches  de  mes  minisires  ont  invariablement  manifests 
cette  tendance,  et  suivant  les  cir Constances ,  je  Vai  soutenue  avec  une 
conviction  profonde,  soil  a  la  tele  d^un  pouvoir  limite,  comme  President 
de  la  Republique  soil  a  la  tete  d'une  armee  victorieuse  sur  les  bords 
du  Mincio.  Mes  efforts,  je  Vavoue,  sont  venus  jusqu'a  present  se 
briser  contre  des  resistances  de  toutes  sortes,  en  presence  de  deux 
partis  diametralement  opposes,  absolus  dans  letirs  haines  comme 
dans  leurs  convictions,  sourds  aux  conseils  inspires  par  le  seul  desir 
du  bien.  Est-ce  une  raison  pour  ne  plus  perseverer,  et  abandonner 
une  cause  grande  aux  yeux  de  tous  et  qui  doit  etre  feconde  en  bien — 
faits  pour  Vhumanite  ?  " 

'^  II  y  a  urgence  a  ce  que  la  question  romaine  refoive  une  solution 
definitive,  car  ce  n^est  pas  seulement  en  Italie  qu'elle  trouble  les  esprits  ; 
partout  elle  produit  le  meme  desordre  moral,  parce  qu'elle  louche  a  ce 
que  Vhomme  a  le  plus  a  coeur,  la  foi  religieuse  et  la  foi  politique. 
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Chaque  parti  substitue  aux  veritables  principes  d'equiie  ei  de  justice 
son  sentiment  exdusif.  Ainsi,  les  uns,  oubliant  les  droits  reconnus 
d'un  pouvoir  qui  dure  depuis  dix  siecles,  prodament,  sans  egard 
pour  une  consecration  aussi  ancienne,  la  decheance  du  Pape ;  les 
auires,  sans  souci  de  la  revendication  legitime  des  droits  des  peuples, 
condamnent  sans  scruple  une  partie  de  Vltalie  a  une  immobilite  et 
une  oppression  eternelle.  Ainsi,  les  uns  disposent  a  un  pouvoir 
encore  debout  comme  s'il  etait  abattu,  et  les  autres  d^un  peuple  qui 
demande  a  vivre  comme  sHl  etait  mart.  Quoi  quHl  en  soil,  le  devoir 
des  hommes  d'Etat  est  d^etudier  les  moyens  de  reconcilier  deux  causes 
que  les  passions  seules  presentent  comme  irreconciliables.  Echouerait- 
on,  la  tentative  ne  serait  pas  sans  quelque  gloire,  et,  dans  tous  les  cas^ 
il  y  a  avantage  a  declarer  hautement  le  but  vers  lequel  on  tend.  Ce 
but  est  d'arriver  a  une  combinaison  par  laquelle  le  Pape  adopterait 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  grand  dans  la  pensee  d'un  peuple  qui  aspire  a  devenir 
une  nation,  et,  de  V autre  cote,  ce  peuple  reconnaitrait  ce  quHl  y  a  de 
salutaire  dans  un  pouvoir  dont  V influence  s^etend  sur  Vunivers  entier^ 
Au  premier  abord,  en  consider  ant  les  prejuges  et  les  rancunes,  egalement 
vivaces  de  chaque  cote,  on  desespere  dhm  resultat  favorable.  Mais 
si,  apres  avoir  examine  le  fond  des  choses,  on  interroge  la  raison  et 
le  bon  ^ens  on  aime  a  se  persuader  que  la  verite,  ceite  lumiere  divine 
finira  par  penetrer  dans  les  esprits  et  montrer  dans  tout  son  jour 
Vinteret  supreme  et  vital  qui  engage,  qui  oblige  les  partisans  de  deux 
causes  opposees  a  s'entendre  et  a  se  reconcilier.  Quel  est  d^abord 
Vinteret  de  Vltalie  ?  " 

''  Cesi  decarier  autant  qu^il  depend  a  elle  les  dangers  qui  la  mena- 
fent,  d'attenuer  les  intimities  qu'elle  a  soulevees,  enfin  de  reverser 
tout  ce  qui  s^ oppose  a  sa  legitime  ambition  de  se  reconstituer.  Pour 
vaincre  iant  dobstacles,  il  faui  les  envisager  froidement.    Ultalie,. 

r 

comme  Etat  nouveau,  a  contre  elle  tous  ceux  qui  tiennent  aux  traditions 
du  passe ;  comme  itat  qui  a  appele  la  revolution  a  son  aide,  elle 
inspire  la  defiance  a  tous  les  hommes  dordre.  Us  doutent  de  sa 
vigueur  a  reprimer  les  tendances  anarchiques,  et  hesitent  a  croire 
qtVune  societe  puisse  s'affermir  avec  les  memes  elements  qui  en  ont 
bouleverse  tant  dautres.  Enfin,  a  ses  portes,  elle  a  un  ennemi 
redoutable,  dont  les  armees  et  le  mauvais  vouloir  facile  a  comprendre 
seront  longiemps  encore  un  danger  imminent.      Ces  antagonismes 
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dejd  si  serieux  le  deviennent  davaniage  en  s^appuyant  sur  les  inter  its 
de  la  foi  catholique.  La  question  religieuse  aggrave  de  beaucoup 
la  situation  et  muliiplie  les  adversaires  du  nouvel  ordre  de  choses' 
etabli  au  dela  des  alpes.  II  y  a  peu  de  temps,  le  parti  absolutiste 
etait  le  seul  qui  luifut  contraire.  Aujourd^hui,  la  plupart  des  popula- 
tion catholiques  en  Europe  lui  sont  hos tiles,  cette  hostilite  entrave 
non  seulement  les  intentions  bienveillantes  des  gouvernements  rat- 
taches  par  leur  foi  au  S.  Siege,  mais  elle  arrete  les  dispositions  favor- 
ables  des  gouvernements  protestants  ou  schismatiques  qui  ont  a  compter 
avec  une  fraction  considerable  de  leur  sujets.  Ainsi  partout  c'est 
Videe  religieuse  qui  repandit  le  sentiment  public  pour  Vltalie.  Sa 
reconciliation  avec  le  Pape  aplanirait  bien  des  difficuUes  et  lui  rallierait 
des  millions  d^ adversaires.^' 

*'  D^  autre  part,  le  S.  Siege  a  un  inter  et  egal,  si  non  plus  fort,  a  cette 
reconciliation,  car  si  le  S.  Siege  a  des  soutiens  zeles  parmi  tous  les 
catholiques  fervents,  il  a  contre  lui  tout  ce  qui  est  liberal  en  Europe^ 
II  passe  pour  etre  en  politique  le  representeni  des  prejuges  de  Vancien 
regime  et,  aux  yeux  de  Vltalie,  pour  etre  Vennemi  de  son  independ- 
ance,  le  partisan  le  plus  devoue  de  la  reaction.  Aussi  esi-il  entoure 
des  adherents  les  plus  exaltes  des  dynasties  dechues,  et  cet  entourage 
n'est  point  fait  pour  augmenter  en  safaveur  les  sympathies  des  peuples 
qui  ont  renverse  ces  dynasties.  Cependant,  cet  etat  de  choses  nuit 
mains  encore  au  Souverain  qu'au  Chef  de  la  religion.  Dans  les 
pays  catholiques  ou  les  idees  nouvelles  ont  un  grand  empire,  les  hommes 
memes  les  plus  sincerement  attaches  a  leurs  croyances  senient  leur 
conscience  se  troubler  et  le  doute  entrer  dans  leurs  esprits,  incer tains 
qu'ils  sont  de  pouvoir  allier  leurs  convictions  politiques  avec  des 
principes  religieux,  qui  sembleraient  condamner  la  civilisation  moderne.. 
Si  cette  situation,  pleine  de  perils,  devait  se  prolonger,  les  dissentiments 
politiques  risqueraient  d'amener  des  dissidences  fdcheuses  dans  les 
croyances  m,emes.^'' 

"  V  inter  et  du  S.  Siege,  celui  de  la  religion  exigeait  done  que  le 
Pape  se  reconcilie  avec  Vltalie ;  car  ce  sera  se  reconcilier  avec  les 
idees  modernes,  retenir  dans  le  giron  de  Vhglise  deux  cents  millions 
de  Catholiques  et  donner  d  la  religion  un  lustre  nouveau  en  montrant 
la  foi  secondant  les  progres  de  Vhumanite.  Mais  sur  quelle  base  fonder 
une  oeuvre  si  desirable  ?    Le  Pape,  ramene  a  une  saine  appreciation. 
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4es  choseSj  comprendrait  la  necessite  d' accepter  tout  ce  qui  pent  le 
ratiacher  a  Vltalie,  ei  Vltalie,  cedant  aux  conseils  d'une  sage  politique, 
ne  refuserait  pas  d' adopter  les  garanties  necessaires  a  V independance 
du  souverain  Pontife  et  au  litre  exercice  de  son  pouvoir.  On  attein- 
drait  ce  double  hut  par  une  combinaison  qui,  en  maintenant  le  Pape 
mattre  chez  lui,  abaisserait  les  barrieres  qui  separent  aujourd'hui  ces 
Stats  du  reste  de  Vltalie.  Pour  qu'il  soit  maitre  chez  lui,  Vindependance 
doit  lui  etre  assuree,  et  son  pouvoir  accepte  librement  par  ses  sujets. 
Ilfaut  esperer  qu'il  en  serait  ainsi  d'un  cote,  lorsque  le  gouvernement 
italien  s'engagerait  vis-d-vis  de  la  France  a  reconnaitre  les  mats  de 
VEglise  et  la  delimitation  convenue  ;  de  V autre,  lorsque  le  gouverne- 
ment du  S.  Siege,  revenant  a  d'anciennes  traditions,  consacrerait 
les  privileges  des  municipalites  et  des  provinces  de  manieres  a  ce 
quelles  s'' administrent  pour  ainsi  dire  elle-memes,  car  alors  le  pouvoir 
du  Pape,  planant  dans  une  sphere  elevee  au  dessus  des  intereis  secon- 
daires  de  le  societe,  se  degagerait  de  cette  responsabilite  toujours  pesante 
et  qu'un  gouvernement  fort  peut  seul  supporter.  Les  indications 
generales  qui  precedent  ne  sont  pas  un  '  ultimatum^  que  faie  la  preten- 
tion d'imposer  aux  deux  partis  en  disaccord,  mais  les  bases  d'une 
politique  que  je  crois  devoir  m'efforcer  de  faire  prevaloir  par  notre 
influence  legitiine  et  nos  conseils  desinteresses.  Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu, 
qiiil  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde. — NapolilON." 

This  memorable  document,  which  may  be  considered  the  central 
piece  justificative  of  the  Emperor's  periodical  pronouncements  illus- 
trative of  his  Italian  policy,  was  not  at  once  given  to  the  public. 
It  sufficed,  however,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  later  to  the  world  at  large,  the  reasonableness  and 
consistency  of  the  policy  of  the  Sovereign.  Reasonable — the 
Emperor  would  never  impose  his  will  to  arrest  the  logical  march 
of  events  beyond  his  direct  control ;  consistent — his  position  as 
a  looker  on,  and  adviser,  remained  constantly  the  same,  keeping 
always  in  view  the  high  moral  destiny  he  ever  longed  to  see  fulfilled 
for  Italy,  the  consecration  of  an  alliance  between  religion  and 
liberty.  Placed  side  by  side  with  the  letter  of  the  Prince-President 
to  Edgar  Ney,  and  the  Imperial  letters  to  Pius  IX,  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  to  Persigny,  this  document  emphasises  clearly 
enough  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  dealing 
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with  the  country  of  his  youthful  imagery  and  zeal,  the  Italy  he 
never  ceased  to  love. 

The  task  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  not^  as  we  know, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Cabinets  of  London  or  Turin.  On 
May  24th^  M.  Thouvenel,  writing  to  Gramont,  said  that  their 
iache  would  be  easier  if  the  Italian  Government  broke  off  with 
Garibaldi.     Three  days  later,  writing  to  de  Flahault,  the  Minister 

'  expressed  his  regret  that  Lord  John  Russell  should  bring  up  the 
Roman  question  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  pointed  out  that 
any  appearance  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  England  would  only 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Imperial  Government  "  et  nous 
river  au  statu  quo."  M.  Thouvenel  was  now  prepared  for  what 
proved  to  be  his  final  effort. 

On  the  30th,  the  Minister  wrote  officially  to  La  Valette,  as  follows  : 
"  Jamais,  je  le  prodame  hautement,  le  gouvernement  de  V Empereur 
n^a  prononce  une  parole  de  nature  a  laisser  esperer  au  Cabinet  de 
Turin  que  la  capitate  de  la  catholicite  piit,  en  meme  temps,  devenir, 
du  consentement  de  la  France,  la  capitate  du  royaume  qui  s^est  forme 
au  dela  des  Alpes.  Tous  nos  actes,  toutes  nos  declarations  s^accordeni, 
au  contraire,  pour  constater  notre  ferme  et  constante  volonte  de  main- 
tenir  le  Pape  en  possession  de  la  partie  de  ses  J&iats  que  la  presence 

^  de  notre  drapeau  lui  a  conserveeT 

"  You  are  to  let  Cardinal  Antonelli  understand  that  if  you  are 
met  by  the  theory  of  immovability  as  categorically  as  before — 
that  if  the  Pope  persists  in  his  '  non  possumus  ' — that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  cannot  conform  its  conduct  to  any  such  theory  ; 
and  that  if  the  Emperor  should  unhappily  acquire  the  conviction 
that  his  efforts  would  be  henceforth  useless,  it  would  become  neces- 
sary for  him,  while  guarding  as  far  as  possible  the  interests  which 
he  has  been  hitherto  solicitous  to  protect,  to  take  thought  for 

•  coming  out  himself  from  a  situation,  which  if  prolonged  beyond 

-  certain  limits  would  give  a  wrong  direction  to  his  policy  (fausserait 
^  sa  politique),  and  would  only  serve  to  throw  the  minds  of  people 

into  a  yet  greater  disorder." 

This  official  despatch,  at  the  moment  when  the  Minister  was 
submitting  fresh  proposals  to  the  Vatican,  demonstrates  with  a 

-  clearness  impossible  to  misinterpret,  the  firm  conviction  of  M. 
Thouvenel  that  circumstances  demanded  of  the  French  Government 
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to  fix  a  term  to  the  occupation  of  Rome,  whilst  he  no  less  cate — 
gorically  affirmed  the  continued  and  complete  detachment  of  the- 
Government  of  the  Emperor  from  any  aspirations  towards  the  ^ 
acquisition  of  Rome  for  the  capital  of  Italy. 

The  points  laid  down  by  M.  Thouvenel  on  May  31st  for  the 
Marquis  de  La  Valette,  to   serve  as  bases  fqr  negociation  with  . 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  were  four  in  number,  as  follows  : 

"  1°  Mantien  du  statu  quo  territorial,  le  saini-pere  se  resign  ant,  , 
sous  toutes  reserves,  a  n^exercer  son  pouvoir  que  sur  les  provinces  qui 
lui  resiaient,  tandis  que  Vltalie  s'engageait,  vis-d-vis  de  la  France,  d 
respecter  celles  que  VEglise  possedait  encore ;  le  souverain  pontifer 
conseniant  a  se  preter  a  cette  transaction,  le  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur 
devait  tdcher  £y  faire  participer  les  puissances  signataires  de  Vacte  ■ 
general  de  Vienne  ; 

2°  Le  transfert,  d  la  charge  de  Vltalie,  de  la  plus  grande  partie, 
sinon  de  la  totalite  de  la  detie  romaine ; 

3°  La  constitution,  au  profit  du  saint-pere,  d'une  liste  civile  destinee  - 
d  compenser  les  ressources  qu'il  ne  trouverait  plus  dans  le  nombre- 
reduit  de  ses  sujeis  ; 

4°  La  concession  par  le  saint-pere  de  reformes,  qui,  en  lui  ralliant 
ses  sujets,  consoliderait,  d  Vinterieur,  un  pouvoir  dejd  protege  au 
dehors  par  la  garantie  de  la  France  et  des  puissances  Europeennes" 

On  June  3rd,  Rattazzi  produced  a  letter  in  the  Parliament  of 
Turin  from  Garibaldi,  stating  that  he  had  no  intention  of  invading 
the  Tyrol.     Cyspi  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Government ;  . 
and  said  he  could  prove  that  they  had  promised  a  million  of  francs 
for  "  the  expedition  to  Greece/'  but  Rattazzi  succeeded  in  getting^  - 
a  vote   of  confidence.     The  triumph  was   short-lived.     In   May,,  . 
Mazzini  proclaimed  that  after  Sarnico  all  truce  with  the  House  of  " 
Savoy  was  at  an  end,  and  he  called  lot  an  advance  on  Rome  and  . 
Venice. 

On  June  9th,  Pius  IX,  in  an  allocution  delivered  in  consistory,, 
regretted  the  fact  that  war  was  declared  against  the  temporal  ' 
power,  and  Cardinal  Mattel  presented  an  address  to  the  Pope - 
in  the  name  of  twenty-one  cardinals  and  244  bishops,  assembled- 
m  Rome.  The  address  declared  that  the  temporal  power  was. 
necessary  to  the  Pontiff,  and  exhorted  him  '*  to  continue  firm  in. 
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liis  resistance."  Of  this  gathering  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  to  M. 
Benedetti  on  the  nth,  saying  that  the  French  bishops  had  recom- 
mended the  Pope  to  rest  unmovable,  and  to  give  up  nothing  of  the 
temporal  power.  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  had  indeed 
suggested,  it  was  understood,  a  paragraph  in  the  address  rendering 
a  sort  of  homage  to  the  Emperor  "  pour  la  protection  accordee  an 
Saint-Siege,^^  but  the  majority  rejected  it. 

M.  Thouvenel  continued,  sadly  :  "  Le  terrain  est  aussi  mat  prepare 
que  possible,  au  Vatican,  pour  la  nouvelle  tentative  de  conciliation 
que  noire  ambassadeur  est  charge  de  /aire  sur  la  base  ierritoriale 
du  statu  quo.  II  sera  refuse  net,  sans  compter  que  nous  conseillons 
aussi  de  large s  reformes.^' 

Of  Mazzini's  latest  outburst,  M.  Thouvenel  said  :  "  11  vomit 
feu  et  flammes  contre  VEmpereur  et  contre  le  roi  Victor  Emmanuel." 

Menaces  of  assassination  had,.indeed,  been  received  by  the  police. 
On  June  22nd,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  Prince  Amadeus  arrived 
at  Palermo,  and  attended  a  Te  Deum.  On  the  24th,  the  Marquis 
de  La  Valette  received  from  M.  Thouvenel  the  four  points  to  develop 
with  Cardinal  Antonelli.  To  make  matters  easier,  the  question 
of  fixing  a  term  to  the  French  occupation  was  not  again  raised, 
Thouvenel  reserving  it  to  himself  to  speak  of  that  later,  in  the 
improbable  event  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  admitting  the  principle 
of  a  negociation  with  La  Valette  on  the  bases  indicated.  These 
M.  Louis  Thouvenel  summarises  as  follows  : 

"  1°  Statu  quo  territorial,  avec  assurance  que  le  roi  d'ltalie  reconnai- 
irait  et  respecterait  les  restes  alors  existants  du  pouvoir  temporel  du 
Pape.  La  France  s^engageait  a  ouvrir  immediatemeni  des  negociations 
avec  les  puissances  signataires  du  congres  de  Vienne,  pour  les  inviier 
a  participer  a  une  garantie  europeenne  du  pouvoir  temporel  pontifical 
reduit  a  ses  limites  de  1862. 

2°  Transfert  de  la  dette  pontificate  au  royaume  d'ltalie. 

3°   Liste  civile  assuree  au  Pape.     La   Prance  s'engageait,  pour 

sa  part,  a  contribuer  annuellement  a  cette  liste  civile  pour  une  somme 
de  trois  millions. 

4°  Reformes  politiques  et  municipales  consenties  par  le  Pape  a 
V inter ieur  de  ses  J^tats  actuels  et  reduits.'" 

On  the  result,  the  French  Minister  entertained  few  illusions. 
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On  the  26th,  he  wrote  to  Benedetti  at  Turin^  that  the  news  from-. 
La  Valette  by  telegraph  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  refusal  of  the- 
new  propositions. 

''  Le  Pape  ne  s^est  pas  prononce  motns  categoriquement  que  le 
cardinal  AnionelU/'  added  M.  Thouvenel,  "  J'espere  pouvoir  vous 
dire  bientoi  ce  que  VEmpereur  aura  resolu.'^ 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  as  yet.  Two  days  later  the  Minister,, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador  in  London,  said  that  La  Valette  had 
announced  by  telegraph  the  "  absolute  refusal  "  by  the  Pope  of 
the  last  propositions  he  was  charged  to  make  to  him.  There 
were  nothing  less,  M.  Thouvenel  observed,  than  to  ofEer  to  the 
Holy  See  "  la  garantie  positive'^  of  what  remained  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty,  But  as  Cardinal  Antonelli  answered  that  the  Holy 
See  could  only  admit  a  negociation  on  the  base  of  the  integrity 
of  the  pontifical  possessions,  this,  last  attempt  of  M.  Thouvenel 
also  fell  to  the  ground.  It  now  remained  to  see  what  the  Emperor 
would  desire  next,  and  for  this  M.  Thouvenel  had  to -wait  for 
some  months. 

On  June  28th,  Garibaldi  arrived  at  Palermo  from  Caprera,  and 
the  next  day  he  appeared  with  Prince  Humbert  and  Prince  Amadeus 
and  Pallavicini  at  a  gathering  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Garibaldi  declared  that  there  were  three  open  sores  in  Italy  i 
*'  Muratism,  the  Papal  rule,  and  Bourbonism." 

At  Palermo,  the  General  lived  in  the  Royal  Palace,  and  "  for 
some  days,"  says  M.  Ollivier,  "  he  contented  himself  with  being 
adored."  The  Princes  had  prudently  bolted  from  the  entourage 
of  the  quasi-King,  when  on  July  8th,  Garibaldi,  at  a  review  of  the 
National  Guard,  before  all  the  authorities,  suddenly  harangued  the 
"  people  of  Palermo." 

Here  is  some  of  his  abuse  :  "  Napoleon  contrives  to  keep  up  the- 
running  sore  of  Italy ;  he  makes  Rome  a  den  of  thieves,  who  sally 
forth  from  their  lair  and  infest  the  Italian  provinces.  I  must 
speak  my  whole  mind  to  you.  Napoleon,  the  autocrat  of  France, 
can  never  be  our  friend.  Every  Italian,  who  has  been  so  far  misled 
as  to  believe  in  his  friendship,  must  abandon  the  delusion.  When 
I  speak  to  you  of  Buonaparte,  I  mean  no  reflection  on  the  French 
people,   which,   like   ourselves,   stand   in   need   of  liberty.     That 
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people  is  to-day,  unfortunately,  trodden  down  by  despotism.  You 
must  make  a  distinction  between  France  and  its  tyrant ;  all 
people  are  brethren."  At  a  dinner  in  honour  of  Pallavicini,. 
Garibaldi  cried  :  "  Rome  or  death ;  but  at  Rome,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  our  head." 

The  General  then  began  a  tour  in  Sicily,  with  Pallavicini,  and' 
made  fiery  speeches,  crying :  "  Roma  o  Morte/'*  and,  as 
M.  Ollivier  records,  "  declaiming  against  the  Pope,  but  embracing, 
priests  and  monks,  and  venerating  miraculous  images." 

The  outburst  at  Palermo,  on  July  8th,  was  scarcely  less 
pleasing  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  than  to  that  of  the  Tuileries.. 
To  quote  from  M.  Ollivier  :  "What  does  the  Ministry  say  ?  "  asked 
La  Marmora ;  "  What  will  the  Government  do  ?  "  telegraphed 
Thouvenel  from  Paris.  "  He's  a  hero,"  answered  Rattazzi, ''  become- 
too  trying  for  the  Government,  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  shut  him 
up  ?  tell  him  to  go  ?  Medici,  the  only  Garibaldian  we  can  have- 
confidence  in,  writes  to  me  that  he  was  opposed  to  bloodshed." 

*'  But  he  wired  to  Palermo  that  he  could  not  understand, 
how  no  authority  had  silenced  Garibaldi.  Rattazzi  said  it  was 
deplorable  Garibaldi  forgot  what  he  owed,  as  an  Italian,  to  the 
Emperor." 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  diplomacy.  On  July  yth,  M.  Thouvenel 
was  able  to  tell  Count  Nigra,  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  that  the 
Czar  had  decided  to  resume  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  loth,  Rattazzi  announced  in  the  Cham- 
ber this  recognition  of  Italy  by  Russia,  "  not  accompanied  by  any 
conditions  calculated  to  wound  the  dignity  of  the  Italian  kingdom." 
The  next  day,  Rattazzi  said  that,  "  due  to  the  good  offices  of  the^ 
French  Emperor,"  he  had  also  received  news  of  the  intended  recog- 
nition of  Italy  from  the  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The  same  day  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  to  the  Chamber  the  engagement  of 
Princess  Maria  Pia  to  Dom  Luiz  I,  King  of  Portugal.  Rattazzi 
said  :  "  Italy  takes  her  place  amongst  the  Powers  of  the  first  rank 
in  Europe,"  a  pardonable,  but  somewhat  amusing,  boast. 


*Vitzthum  records  that  the  Emperor,  d  propos  of  this  latest  motto  of 
Garibaldi,  observed  to  Pepoli :  '•'■Garibaldi  dit,  *  Rome  ou  la  mort.^  Si 
c'est  comme  cela,  je  dis :  c*est  la  mort.*^ 
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The  acts  of  the  liberating  Government  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicih'es  going  on  all  this  time^  must  not  be  forgotten  in  consider- 
ing the  development  of  the  Italian  situation,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thereto.  The  English  Ministry  con- 
tinued to  be  wilfully  blind,  in  spite  of  the  words  of  Lord  Normanby, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  others,  to  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  southern  provinces  annexed  by  him 
to  the  Crown  of  Sardinia. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  despite  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Italy  he  had  fought  for,  and  loved  with  all  her  faults,  took,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  more  just  and  a  saner  view. 

Count  de  Christen,  who  had  been  kept  rigorously  in  prison  since 
June,  1861,  was  brought  to  trial  in  July,  1862,  when  he  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  "  de  galeres.''  Mr.  Bishop,  an  English  Protestant, 
was  condemned  to  the  like  term.  De  Christen  would  very  probably 
have  been  shot  but  for  the  humane  interest  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  of  Lady  Jersey,  by  whom  his  case  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Court.  De  Christen  was  confined  first  at  Gavi,  near  Genova, 
and  then  at  Alessandria.  In  November,  1863,  he  was  at  length 
^'  pardoned  "  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  desire  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  expelled,  owing 
to  pressure  exercised  on  the  French  Government  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Turin. 

To  return  to  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  in  July,  1862. 

At  Marsala,  on  July  19th,  he  attacked  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  calling  him  "  the  enemy  of  Italy,"  and  the 
leader  of  the  "  brigands,"  and  said  that  he  must  be  ejected 
from  Rome.  "  The  French  people  are  with  us,"  he  de- 
clared, "  let  Napoleon  fall,  and  Rome  is  our  own."  Pallavicini, 
at  least  by  his  presence,  supported  this  disgraceful  language.  The 
French  consul  protested,  so  Rattazzi  recalled  Pallavicini,  and 
sent  General  Cugia  to  look  after  things  better.  Garibaldi  soon 
began  collecting  a  camp  of  volunteers,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  his  old  comrade  Medici,  visited  Calatafimi,  spoke  in  a  church  at 
Marsala,  and  called  out  people  at  Palermo,  so  that  by  the 
ist  of  August  there  were  3,000  volunteers  in  the  woods  near 
Ficuzza. 
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Rattazzi,  questioned  in  the  Chamber,  said  he  regretted  the  offen- 
sive language  towards  the  Emperor.  Garibaldi  was  in  Sicily 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  the  Prefect  had  been 
asked  to  explain  his  presence  at  the  speech,  and  deprived.  Italian 
newspapers  containing  the  speech  were  seized  by  the  Government. 

On  July  1 8th  was  born  in  Paris,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Jerome 
Frederic,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  Princess  Clothilde.* 

On  the  19th,  Durando  announced  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  by  Prussia,!  ^^^  same  day  on  which  Garibaldi 
made,  at  Marsala,  his  most  violent  speech  against  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  next  day,  General  Durando,  questioned  in 
the  Chamber  at  Turin,  said  :  "  The  basis  of  our  policy  is  the  alliance 
with  France.  I  renew  the  energetic  protest  of  the  Administration 
against  the  speech  delivered  by  Garibaldi.  Allied  with  France, 
the  Government  will  never  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Italy." 

On  the  2ist,  M.  Thouvenel,  writing  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault, 
referred  to  Prussia  having  recognised  Italy,  and  said  : 

"  Garibaldi  est  deux  fois  coup  able  ei  deux  fois  ins  ens  e  de  choisir 
un  pareil  moment  pour  agiter  son  pays  et  nous  provoquer  par  des 
injures  et  des  menaces.  A  Turin  meme  on  semble  craindre  qu'une 
expedition  ne  se  prepare  en  Sicile  contre  le  littoral  des  itats  Romains, 
€t  nous  sommes  obliges  d'envoyer  deux  frigates  croiser  entre  Orbitello 
et  Terracine  avec  ordre  de  s'opposer,  par  la  force,  a  toute  tentative 
de  debarquement.  J^ai  invite  notre  consul  general  a  Palerme  a 
porter  cette  mesure  a  la  connaissance  de  ses  collegues  afin  que  les 
navires  Strangers  sachent  a  quoi  ils  s' exposeraient  en  pretant  leur 
■concours  aux  chemises  rouges.  Vous  jugerez  sHl  ne  serait  pas 
utile  d^en  dire,  dans  la  conversation,  quelques  mots  a  Lord  Russell." 

"  Du  moment  oil  Garibaldi,  autant  quHl  depend  de  lui,  nous 
declare  la  guerre,  et  annonce  tout  haut  quHl  veut  faire  a  Rome  une 


*  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  now  heir  to  the  French  Imperial  Throne, 
married,  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin,  on  November  14th,  19 10,  Princess 
Clementine  of  Belgium,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II. 

f  King  William  I,  on  the  occasion  of  his  corona];ion  in  1861,  had  been 
careful  to  receive  General  della  Rocca  as  ^^  ambassadeur  du  rot  Victor 
JEmmaJiue/,"  without  any  territorial  title. 
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seconde  edition  des  Vepres  Siciliennes,  nous  avons  le  droit  incontestable- 
de  prendre  nos  suretes." 

Two  days  later,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,. 
as  follows  : — 

'•'  VEmpereur,  moins  que  jamais,  ne  veut  etre  un  trouhle-fete  en- 
Europe,  et,  en  amenant  les  puissances  du  Nord  et  peut-Hre  VEspagne- 
a  reconnaitre  Vltalie,  nous  avons  cru  faire  une  oeuvre  de  paix  et  de 

conservation Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  parler  des  a-ffaires  de  Rome,. 

le  siijet  est  trop  triste,  et  les  pieces  que  je  vous  envoie  n^ont  pas  besoin- 
de  commentaires  pour  vous  edifier,  VEmpereur,  heureusement  est 
arme  d'une  patience  egale  a  la  tenacite  du  Saint-Siege.^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  August  an  ominous  movement  of  Italian 
troops  towards  the  south  began^  and  on  the  3rd,  Victor  Emmanuel 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Italian  people,  containing  a  very 
plain  reference  to  Garibaldi.     The  proclamation  ran  :* 

"  Italians  !  At  the  time  when  Europe  is  rendering  homage- 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  it  is  painful  to  see  young  people  carried 
away  by  illusions,  and  forgetful  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  due  to- 
our  best  allies,  who  make  the  name  of  Rome — that  name  which  is 

the   desire   of   all — the   signal    for   war When  the  hour 

for  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise  shall  arrive,  the  voice 


'"'-  lialianil  Net  niomento  in  cui  V Eiiropa  rende  oniaggio  al  senno  della 
nazione  e  7ie  riconosce  i  diriili,  ^  dolorosa  al  7/iio  cnore  che  giovnjii  inestcrti 
ed  illusi,  dinientichi  del  lori  doverl,  della  gratitudine  ai  vosiri  inigliori 
alleali,  facciano  segno  di  guerra  il  name  di  Roma^  quel  tiovie  al  quale 
intendono  coricordi  i  voii  e  gli  sforzi  comuni.  Fedde  alio  Statuto  da  me 
giurato,  tenni  alia  la  bandiera  delP  Italia  fatia  sacra  dal  sangue  e  gloriosa 
dal  valore  dei  mei  popoli.  Non  segue  questa  bandiera  chiunque  violi  h 
leggi  e  majiometta  la  liberia  e  la  sicurezza  della  patria  facendosi  giudice 
dei  suoi  deslini.  Italiani  I  guardatevi  dalle  colpevoli  ivipazie7ize  e  dalle 
improvvide  agitazioni.  Quando  Pora  del  compimenio  della  grande  opera 
sard,  ginnta,  la  voce  del  vostro  Re  si  farh  udire  tra  voi.  Ogni  appello  cht 
non  i  il  suo,  ^  un  appello  alia  ribellione,  alia  guerra  civile.  La 
responsabilita  ed  il  rigore  delle  leggi  cadramio  su  coloro  che  non  ascol- 
teranno  le  inie  parole.  Re  acclamaio  dalla  nazione^  conosco  i  niiei  doveri. 
Saprb  conservare  Integra  la  dignita  della  corona  e  del  Parlameuto  per 
avere  il  diritio  di  chiedere  alVEttropa  ititet'a  giustizia  per  Vltalia. 
Torino,  3  Agosto,  i862.—  Vittorio  Emanuele.'"  The  proclamation  was- 
written  by  Pepoli,  but  the  words  "az  vostri  inigliori  alleati''  were 
Victor  Emmanuel's  own. 
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of  your  King  will  make  itself  heard.  Every  other  summons  is 
that  of  rebellion  and  of  civil  war.  The  responsibility  and  the 
rigour  of  the  law  will  fall  upon  those  who  will  not  listen  to  my 
words." 

" I  shall  know  how  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 

Crown  and  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  demand 
from  the  whole  of  Europe  justice  for  Italy." 

A  proclamation  also  appeared  from  the  provisional  Prefect  of 
Palermo,  which  said  : 

"  A  report  has  been  spread  that  the  Government  does  not  dis- 
approve the  events  which  have  occurred.  Respect  for  the  laws 
has  alone  prevented  its  opposing  them  by  force.  Now,  however, 
that  the  meetings,  by  taking  up  arms,  have  assumed  a  military 
character,  they  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  Government." 

The  Prefect  further  said  that  the  Government  could  not  permit 
anyone,  "  however  dear  to  the  country,  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  Ruler  chosen  by  the  nation."  After 
these  proclamations,  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  reply  to  inter- 
pellations in  the  Chamber  at  Turin.  Rattazzi  said  the  Government 
were  making  efforts  to  prevent  the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and 
were  determined  to  prevent  the  departure  of  expeditions.  The 
proclamation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  issued  because  it  was  said 
that  the  Government  was  secretly  in  favour  of  the  movement. 
The  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  Garibaldi  would  submit,  and  there 
would  be  no  civil  war. 

On  the  4th,  General  Pettiti,  the  Minister  of  War,  by  a  general 
order  to  the  army,  announced  :  "  They  call  upon  you  to  join 
in  a  mad  enterprise,  but  in  your  name  I  renounce  it." 

"  By  your  firmness  you  will  avoid  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  civil 
war.  If  after  the  words  of  the  Sovereign,  culpable  impatience 
is  not  allayed,  you  will  do  your  duty,  however  painful  it  may  be." 
Meanwhile,  Garibaldi  proclaimed  :  "  Rome,  oh  Rome  !  who  is 
not  urged  by  thy  very  name  to  take  up  arms  for  thy  deliverance  ?  " 
to  the  ladies  of  Rome ;  and  Mgr.  de  Merode  issued  an  order  of  the 
day,  announcing  that  France  undertook  the  task  of  defending 
the  frontier  in  the  provinces  of  Frosinone  and  Velletri. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  a  small  body  of 
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Piedmontese  troops  crossed  the  Papal  frontier  near  Ceprano, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  Zouaves.  General  Montebello  thereupon 
ordered  the  French  Commandant  at  Velletri  to  reinforce  the  Zouaves, 
and  no  further  conflict  took  place  on  this  score.  The  trouble 
was  now  between  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Garibaldians.  The 
General  ignored  the  Royal  proclamation^  and  with  Nicotera  and  the 
deputy,  Miceli,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  with  his 
4,000  men,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people  at  Caltanisetta, 
the  Royal  troops  withdrawing  on  his  approach. 

Having  selected  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  he 
dispersed  most  of  them  to  cross  in  small  numbers  to  the 
mainland,  and  Cugia,  in  ignorance  of  the  design,  helped  them 
on  their  ways.  Garibaldi  himself  General  Cugia  offered  to  take  to 
Caprera. 

On  August  15th,  Garibaldi  was  at  Leonforte  pursued  by  the 
Royal  troops  under  Mella  and  Ricotti,  and  on  the  19th  he  was  at 
Catania,  where  he  left  Menotti  Garibaldi,  and  the  place  was  illu- 
minated in  his  honour.  Mella  would  not  attack  Catania,  for  he  was 
"  not  hostile  to  Garibaldi." 

When  M.  Thouvenel  heard  of  Garibaldi's  arrival  at  Catania, 
he  hastened  to  give  friendly  advice  to  Cav.  Nigra.  M.  Thouvenel 
knew  well  how  injuriously  Garibaldi's  attempt  would  affect  the 
Italian  cause,  especially  in  France,  so  he  privately  urged  Nigra, 
on  August  2ist,  that  the  moment  had  come  for  vigorous  action. 

"  Une  armee  qui  ne  se  bat  pas  se  demoralise  vite,  et,  si  Von  n^ avail 
fas  parlemente  avec  Garibaldi,  il  ne  serait  pas  enire  a  Catane.  Laissez- 
le  passer  le  detroit  ei  vous  en  verrez  de  belles  !  Je  n^ai  pas  de  conseil 
a  donner  a  voire  gouvernement,  mais,  si  fetais  a  sa  place,  fenverrais 
le  general  Cialdini  en  Sicile,  precede  d'un  acte  du  Senat  ei  de  la  Chambre, 
declarant  Vex-dictaieur  rebelle  au  roi  el  a  la  nation,  el  le  meiiani 
hors  la  loi.     On  luiferait  grace  ensuiie,  mais  son  role  serait  fini."* 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  this  that  Cialdini  was  ordered 
by  Rattazzi  to  act  against  Garibaldi.  On  the  22nd,  M.  Thouvenel, 
writing  to  Gramont,  commented  thus  on  the  situation  : 

"  La  mollesse  des  auioriies  iialiennes  en  Sicile  fait  a  peu  pres  le 
pendant  de  la  conduite  des  auioriies  napolilaines  en  i86o".  pespere, 
cependanl,  que  Von  aura  plus  de  tele  a  Turin,  qu'a  Naples,  el  V envoi 
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du  general  Cialdini  a  Palerme,  avec  la  dictaiure  militaire  et  civile ^ 
annonce  V  intention  de  jouer  serieusement  la  par  tie.  S'il  en  est  ainsi, 
on  la  gagnera,  mais  il  y  a  un  terrible  apres  qui  nous  regardera  a 
notre  tour.'' 

"  Les  perplexiies  de  mon  esprit,  je  n'ose  dire  de  ma  conscience, 
sont  grandes,  et  je  voudrais  etre  plus  vieux  de  deux  ou  trois  mois. 
Le  mantien  du  statu  quo  a  Rome  n'esi  plus  possible  longtemps, 
a  quelque  point  de  vue  que  Von  se  place,  et,  que  Von  se  decide  a  iourner 
a  droite  ou  a  gauche,  le  chemin  abonde  en  precipices.  Si  nous  con- 
voquions  un  congres,  personne  n'y  viendrait.  Si  nous  prenons 
seuls  une  resolution,  tout  le  monde  nous  jettera  la  pierre.  II  ne 
suffit  malheureusement  pas  de  dire  :  '  Qu' allions-nous /aire  dans  cette 
galere,'  il  nous  faut  faire  voguer  la  galere  ou  nous  sauver  a  la 
nageJ'* 

How  accurately  M.  Thouvenel  gauged  the  situation,  how  clearly 
he  saw  the  rocks  ahead,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  argue.  History 
has  set  its  seal  on  the  prognostications  of  a  singularly  clear-sighted 
and  well-balanced  statesman. 

The  General  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Government  were  supporting  him,  and  he  wrote  in  loyal  terms 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  August  24th,  Garibaldi  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  at  Catania  : 

"  I  bow  to  his  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  King  elected  by  the 
nation ;  but  I  am  hostile  to  the  Government  which  is  Italian 
only  in  name,  to  a  Government  which,  to  please  diplomacy,  ordered 
in  the  month  of  May  arrests  at  Samico,  as  it  now  provokes  civil 
war  in  the  south,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 
''  The  livery  of  a  foreign  master  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  honour  or  esteem  by  any  Government  of  our  own."  "  To  Rome, 
then,  to  Rome."  "Come  to  this  holy  crusade."  "I  am  determined 
to  enter  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  or  to  die  under  its  walls."  "Long 
live  Italy  !  Hail  to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Capitol  ! " — 
"Garibaldi." 

The  same  evening  Garibaldi  sailed  from  Catania,  and  the  next 
morning  he  landed  at  Melito,  without  meeting  with  any  interference 
from  the  Piedmontese  and  English  ships  in  the  Straits.  Some 
2,000  or  more  volunteers  landed  in  Calabria  from  the' two  vessels. 
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The  Official  Gazette  of  Turin  announced  the  landing  on  the  27  th, 
and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces. 

Lamarmora  and  Cialdini  were  at  Naples  when  they  heard  of 
the  trouble,  and  Lamarmora,  as  "  Extraordinary  Commissioner/' 
at  once  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  "  subversive  men." 
'*  General  Garibaldi,  their  chief,"  he  said,  "  has  thrown  himself 
on  the  continent,  threatening  to  introduce  anarchy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  crush  the  rebellion.  A  state  of 
siege  has  therefore  been  proclaimed  .  .  .  ."  General  Cialdini 
now  started  for  Messina,  but  decided  to  go  to  Reggio  instead, 
arriving  there  on  the  27th.  Thirty-two  officers  of  the  Royal 
troops  are  said  to  have  resigned  their  commissions  when  ordered 
to  act  against  Garibaldi.  Meanwhile,  Garibaldi,  on  landing, 
issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  march  on  Naples,  and  advanced 
towards  Reggio.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  now  telegraphed  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  always  wished  to  evacuate  Rome,  with  the  Pope's 
consent.  Garibaldi,  by  his  machinations,  destroys  this  wish. 
I  will  never  yield  to  threats,  and  will  do  my  duty,  happen 
what  may." 

On  the  25th,  the  following  note  appeared  in  the  Moniieur  : 

"  The  newspapers  ask,  '  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Government  in  the  face  of  the  Italian  agitations  ?  '  The  question 
is  so  plain  that  doubt  seems  impossible.  In  view  of  insolent 
threats,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  a  demagogic  insurrection, 
the  duty  of  the  French  Government  and  its  military  honour  oblige 
it  more  than  ever  to  defend  the  Holy  Father.  The  world  ought 
to  know  well  that  France  does  not  abandon,  in  danger,  those  over 
whom  she  extends  her  protection." 

This  note,  in  the  text  sent  by  the  Emperor,  was  "  beaucoup  plus 
vive/'  says  M.  Ollivier  ;  but  M.  Thouvenel  went  to  Vichy,  and 
obtained  some  softening.  On  the  26th,  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  the  Garibaldians  and  some  Royal  troops  sent  from  Reggio, 
and  again  on  the  27  th,  when  forty -two  Garibaldians  were  taken 
prisoners.  Garibaldi  had  also  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarians,  urging  them    to  revolt,   to  which    Klapka  rejoined 
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that  Garibaldi  would  be  more  successful  if  his  volunteers  were 
united  with  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the  Hapsburgs. 

On  the  26th,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  informed 
•of  the  serious  state  of  affairs  by  the  following  letter  from  M. 
Thouvenel : 

"  J^ai  hien  du  regret  d'avoir  a  vous  commimiquer  les  nouvelles 
•que  ]€  regois  de  Naples,  et  qui  out  He  donnees  hier,  a  trots  hemes, 
'd  notre  consul  general,  far  le  general  della  Marmora.  Garibaldi 
est  dans  les  Calabres !  II  a  debar  que  a  Melito.  Vetat  de  siege 
va  etre  immediatement  prodame  dans  toutes  les  provinces  napoli- 
•iames.  Vempereur,  en  apprenant  hier  soir  le  debarquement  de 
"Garibaldi,  a  donne  Vordre  a  Vescadre  de  quitter  de  suite  Ajaccio,  et 
de  se  rendre  a  Naples,  pour  preter  son  appui  moral  aux  mesures  qui 
prendra  le  gouvernement  du  roi.  J'ai  fait  part,  cette  nuit,  de  cette 
decision  a  Turin,  par  le  telegraphe.'''* 

On  the  27th,  Fabrizzi  and  Mordini  were  both  arrested  at 
Naples  by  Lamarmora. 

The   Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was   now  acting   with 
•swift  and   relentless   energy   to   crush   Garibaldi.     This   was   not 
'Only  politic,  but  almost  compulsory,  in  view  of  the  obvious  annoy- 
ance of  the  Emperor,  and  the  assistance,  unsolicited,  of  the  French 
fleet.      Count    Vitzthum,    in    London,    noted    in    his    diary,    on 
August  25th,  "  that  public  opinion  in  England  "  was  "  pronouncing 
itself  more  and  more  decidedly  for  Garibaldi,  and  against  Rattazzi — 
for  unity,  with  Rome  as  the  capital,  and  against  the  protection 
of  the  Pope  by  a  French  garrison."     Of  Lord  Russell,  Vitzthum 
records  that  he  had  "  condemned  the  mischievous  enterprise  of 
Garibaldi,  as   was   to    be    expected,  and   officially   promised   the 
moral  support  of  England  to  the  measures  of  repression  on  the  part 
-of  the  Turin  Cabinet."     Count  Vitzthum  added  :    "At  the  same 
time,    it    is    unmistakeable    that  the    Government   here   are   not 
'disinclined    to    await    the    course  of  events    before    pronouncing 
imore  decidedly." 

General  Cialdini  was  now  acting  with  vigour.  On  landing 
:at  Reggio  on  the  27th,  the  General  immediately  despatched  Colonel 
Pallavicini,  with  six  or  seven  battalions  of  bersaglieri,  with  orders 
■*  to  make  every  effort  to  come  up  with  Garibaldi ;  and  to  pursue 
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him  without  giving  him  a  moment's  repose  ;  to  attack  him  if  he 
sought  to  escape,  and  to  destroy  him  if  he  accepted  battle.'  Palla- 
vicini  was  told  by  the  ever-implacable  Cialdini,  as  zealous  now 
against  the  Garibaldians  as  he  had  formerly  been  against  the  Pope 
or  the  Neapolitans,  ''  not  to  treat  with  Garibaldi  "  ;  and  to  "accept 
only  a  surrender  at  discretion."  On  the  29th,  the  bersagheri 
attacked  the  Garibaldians,  on  the  heights  of  Aspromonte.  Some 
of  the  younger  of  the  volunteers  returned  the  Piedmontese  fire, 
but  Garibaldi  soon  gave  the  order  to  "cease  firing,'^  and  walked 
along  in  front  of  his  men  to  expedite  his  orders.  Whilst  so  doing 
he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  foot.*  Menotti  was  wounded,  too, 
and  they  were  all  taken  prisoners.  In  the  fifteen  minutes'  fight, 
described  by  Cialdini  as  a  "  feat  of  arms,"  the  Garibaldians  lost 
seven  killed  and  twenty  wounded  ;  and  the  Royal  troops  five 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 

The  French  Government  congratulated  the  Cabinet  of  Turin 
on  the  capture  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  Moniteur  announced  the  event 
as  follows  : 

"  The  insurrection,  which  threatened  to  compromise  the  destinies 
of  Italy,  has  terminated.  Garibaldi,  after  a  very  sharp  encounter, 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  has  been  compelled  to  surrender,  with 
all  his  adherents.  He  was  immediately  put  on  board  an  Italian 
frigate,  which  has  received  orders  to  convey  him  to  Spezia." 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Turin,  reporting,  on  September  3rd,  the 
action  at  Aspromonte,  described  it  as  a  "  long  and  desperate  fight." 

Garibaldi  was  taken  by  sea  to  Varignano,  near  Spezia.  In  his 
captivity,  he  wrote  fiercely  against  the  Government.  Mazzini 
was  furious  at  the  treatment  of  Garibaldi  by  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
''  The  Royal  bullet,"  he  said,  "  that  entered  Garibaldi  has  torn  the 
last  line  of  the  contract  made  between  Republicans  with  the 
monarchy."  There  was  an  outburst  against  the  Government, 
and  some  means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  Aspromonte  had 
to  be  found. 

On  the  31st,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  replying  to  M.  Thouvenel's 
reflections  of  the  22nd,  wrote  at  length  on  the  Italian  question. 


*  M.  Louis  Thouvenel  calls   it  "  «//^   balle.   italienne,  sortie   du  fusil  italietu 
(Vun  des  soldats  italiens^  du  colonel  iialien  Pallavicini  !^^ 
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The  Ambassador  said  he  regretted  that  the  French  had  not  left 
Rome  in  1850  ;  he  thought  a  congress  now  possible,  and  recom- 
mended the  expedient.     The  Due  continued  : 

"  Quant  aux  Italiens,  je  vats  vous  dire  une  enormite  que  vous  ne 
croirez  probahlement  pas  et  qui  vous  fera  peut-eire  hausser  les  epaules 
en  vous  felicitant  de  m^ avoir  eloigne  de  la,  ce  dont,  par  parenihese, 
je  vous  remercie  chaque  jour  en  man  cosur.  Quant  aux  Italiens  f 
lis  accepieront  tout,  tout,  tout  ce  qui  sera  decide.  Rome  ou  la  morty 
feu  de  paille  !  Venise  ou  la  mort,  feu  de  paille  !  Rage,  desespoir, 
fureurs  extremes  et  agressions  imprudentes  ?  Dans  les  journaux 
peut-etre,  chez  quelques  garibaldiens  qui  se  sont  fait  une  seconde 
nature  a  Vexemple  de  leur  chef,  peut-etre  encore,  mais  la  masse  italienne 
se  resignera  avec  une  souplesse  qui  vous  emerveillera  ...  fe  connais 
la  veritable  Italie,  et  les  vrais  Italiens,  .  .  .  j^ai  vu  naitre  aussi  et  se 
fa^onner,  sous  mes  yeux,  Vltalie  factice,  Vltalie  d^ opera-comique 
dont  on  s'est  servi  dans  ces  dernier s  temps.  11  y  a  meme  plusieurs 
de  ses  chefs,  Rattazzi  entre  autres,  qui,  avec  moi,  peuvent  difficilement 
me  regarder  sans  rire  comme  les  augur es  d^autre  fois.^^^ 

The  Due  knew  the  people  of  whom  he  was  speaking  far  more 
intimately  than  M.  Thouvenel,  and  he  was  anxious,  and  wisely 
anxious,  that  the  Minister,  in  his  tedious  and  thankless  task,  should 
not  be  additionally  hampered  by  taking  the  italianissimi  too 
seriously.  The  future  showed  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  em- 
phasising this  point. 

On  so  calmly  reflective  a  mind  as  M.  Thouvenel's,  the  advice 
was  not  wasted.  The  Minister  frequently  consulted  the  Viennese 
Ambassador.  On  September  ist,  M.  Thouvenel,  anticipating  a 
crisis  on  the  Roman  policy,  wrote  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  as 
follows  : 

"  Nous  ne  saurions  nous  y  tromper,  Vheure  de  la  solution  approche, 
et  je  crains  que  I'Empereur  ne  soit  amene  a  prononcer,  avant  longtemps, 
un  mot  fatal  pour  Vune  des  causes  quil  voulait  si  sincerement  concilier 
et  servir.  .Sa  resolution  est  ires  hesitante  et  Vinfluence  clericale,  a 
Vheure  quHl  est,  tend  a  dominer  aupres  de  lui  Vinfluence  liberate. 
.  .  .  Le  pupe  disait  a  M.  de  La  V alette  et  a  M.  le  general  de  Monte- 
bello,  en  les  recevant  assez  mal,  comme  vous  le  verrez  :  '  Qu'on  ne 
pouvait  eire  a  la  fois  Vami  des  Italiens  et  celui  du  pape  '  .  .  .  Tant 
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■que  Garibaldi  poursuivaii  ses  aventures,  notre  devoir  etait  trace, 
Avant  deux  mois,  Vltalie,  sous  une  forme  ou  sous  une  autre,  reprendra 
son  oeuvre,  VAngleterre  Vy  aidera  pas  une  succession  de  notes 
desagreables  et  nous  ne  serons  plus  litres.^'* 

M.  Thouvenel  said  he  thought  the  *'  Liberal  "  solution  the  least 
dangerous,  for  the  Emperor  personally,  for  the  dynasty,  and  for 
France;  that  Billault,  Rouher, Baroche, Persigny, Delangle,  Rouland, 
Fould,  Marshal  Vaillant,  and  Chasseloup-Laubat,  all  thought 
as  he,  and  also  Morny  and  Troplong,  and  that  only  Walewski, 
Magne,  and  Marshal  Randon  were  on  the  other  side,  but  they  had 
"  une  auxiliaire  puissante.''  But  M.  Thouvenel  had  still  some 
weeks  of  waiting,  varied  by  renewed  imprudences  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  Ministry.  The  Emperor  remained  at  Biarritz,  and  gave 
no  sign.  On  the  6th,  M.  Thouvenel,  replying  to  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
said  he  thought  the  congress  certainly  the  best  expedient,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
gave  no  satisfaction  in  Rome  : 

"  Le  succes  remporie  centre  Garibaldi,  du  reste,  a  jete  le  Vatican 
et  le  Quirinal  dans  une  profonde  affliction,  et,  la  veille  meme  de  la 
deconjiture  du  heros  de  Marsala,  Mgr.  Chigi  etait  venu  me  declarer 
qu'il  faisait  des  voeux  pour  lui,  le  triomphe  de  la  revolution  en  lialie 
lui  semblant  Ic  meilleur  moyeu  d'y  retablir  Vordre,  par  une  combinaison 
4e  ba'ionnettes  frangaises  et  autrichiennes  ^  "f 

The  Ministry  of  Rattazzi  had  now  resolved  on  the  next  move. 
'On  September  loth,  General  Durando  issued  a  circular  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  abroad.  The  Foreign  Minister  said  "  the  mot 
d'ordre  {'  Roma  o  morte  ')  of  the  Garibaldian  volunteers  really 
expressed  the  will  of  the  Italian  people." 

"  Vltalie,  toute  entiere,  reclame  sa  capitate. ^^ 

"  The  King's  Government  would  in  due  time  fulfil  its  mission, 
and  make  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy." 

The  circular  spoke  of  the  "  supreme  and  final  effort  of  Italy 
in  treating  as  an  enemy  the  man  who  had  rendered  her  the  most 
brilliant  services,"  and  said  "  that  all  Catholic  nations,  and  France, 
in  the  first  place,  earnest  as  she  had  always  been  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  must  recognise  the  danger  of  prolonging  that  hostility 
between  Italy  and  the  Pontificate,  which  was  caused  solely  by  the 
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Temporal  Power.  That  such  a  condition  could  not  continue 
without  bringing  fatal  consequences  eventually  to  the  King's 
Government^  with  immeasurable  damage  to  Catholic  Christianity^ 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe " 

The  "  danger  "  referred  to  was,  as  we  know,  fully  recognised 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  the  circular  defeated  its  own  ends. 
The  "  good  of  the  Church  "  was  certainly  ever  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers,  but  the  bold  demand  for  Rome 
itself,  coupled  with  the  unblushing  tribute  to  the  revolution,  made 
it  more  impossible  than  ever  for  the  French  Government  to  second 
any  aspirations  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  Ministers.  M.  Thou- 
venel  could  not  officially  acknowledge  a  circular  in  such  terms 
as  that  of  General  Durando,  and  he  never  replied  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less, he  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  assisting  the  Italian 
Government  to  climb  down,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  from 
the  position  they  had  unwisely  assumed. 

Meanwhile,  considerable  French  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  to  Rome,  and  the  suggestion  was  once  more  raised  in  Paris 
that  Italy  should  be  divided  in  three  parts  :  Northern,  Papal,  and 
Southern.  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  in  his  new  journal,  "  La  France,' 
now  stated  with  skill  this  most  logical  and  reasonable  solution 
ior  Italy,  failing  the  confederation  decreed  at  Villafranca.  Un- 
happily for  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  of  France  in  particular, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  south,  or  the 
'  constant  anxieties  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  it  was  now  too  late  to 
r6verse  the  usurpations  of  Piedmont.  It  only  remained  in  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics  to  check  further  depredations. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Partridge,  of  King's  College,  London,  was 
despatched  to  see  Garibaldi.  Lord  Palmerston  having  obtained 
leave  from  the  Italian  Government,  the  General  was  duly  visited 
by  the  English  doctor,  a  farce  which  proved  very  costly  to  those 
for  whose  satisfaction  it  was  undertaken. 

On  September  15th,  the  Due  de  Gramont  sent  M.  Thouvenel 

an  important  note  on  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  the  question  of  the 

departure  of  French  troops.     Gramont  observed  that  the  pamphlet 

'  of  M.  de  la  Gueronniere  was  well  written,  but  it  was  puerile  to  take 

.  as  a  base  two  impossibilities  like  the  reconciliation  of  the  Pope 
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and  Victor  Emmanuel^  or  the  secularisation  by  the  Pope  of  the- 
Pontifical  Government.   The  "  note"  by  Gramont,  dated  September 
1 2th,  is  too  important  to  pass  by  without  a  summary  of  his  reflections. 
The  answer  of  the  Pope  on  an  accord  with  Italy  had  never  varied  ;. 
it  was  against  the  duty  and  conscience  of  the  Pope.     The  Holy  See - 
would  suffer,  but  not  be  a  party  to,  an  arrangement ;    not  only 
Pius  IX,  but  his  successor  also.     All  rapprochement  between  the- 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Government  was  impossible,  therefore,  the 
solution  must  be  done  without  the  Pope.     The  French  army  had 
guarded  the  Pope  for  thirteen  years,  and  since  the  Italian  movement, , 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.     France  desired  the  departure  of  the 
troops,  but  not   the  downfall  of  the  Pope. 

''  Le  domai7ie  temporel  de  la  papaute  est  necessaire  selon  les  uns  ; 
il  7ie  Vest  pas  selon  les  autres.     Rome  est  indispensable  a  V unite  de- 
Vltalie  selon  les  iins  ;    Rome  lui  serait  fatale  selon  les  autres.     Le 
cabinet  de  Turin  doit  attendre  que  la  France  lui  livre  le  pape  et  son 
territoire,  selon  les  uns  ;  selon  les  autres,  Vltalie  doit  arracher  Rome  - 
a  la  F ranee y 

France  must  recall  the  troops  from  Italy,  and  must  find,  without . 
the  '  concours '  of  the  Holy  See,  a  means  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
actual  territory  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  not  possible  to  have  a  treaty 
between  the  two  adversaries.  There  was  nothing  to  give  to  Turin 
in  exchange  for  their  '^  desistement'^  so  no  treaty  was  possible 
between  France  and  Italy.  France  must  leave,  then,  a  military 
force  behind  in  Rome.  The  best  would  be  a  Pontifical  army  of " 
12,000  or  15,000  men.  A  Pontifical  army  must  be  formed,  but  it 
would  take  some  years,  therefore  a  foreign  army  was  necessary. 
The  Due  de  Gramont  suggested  that,  without  declaration,  without 
treaty,  without  congress,  the  French  Government  should  address 
simple  notes  to  the  Catholic  Powers,  telling  them  that  having  had 
to  give  up  hope  of  an  accord  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy,  and 
having  found  it  impossible  to  conserve  to  the  Pope  his  actual  terri- 
tory, the  Imperial  Government  thought  it  "  convenable ''  to  call 
upon  them  to  combine  with  it  in  guarding  this  territory.  Then 
France  alone  would  no  longer  be  charged  with  this  mandate,  but 
''la  Catholicite  entiere.''  All  the  Catholic  Powers  should  share  it- 
with  her.      Each  Power  should   occupy   the  Pontifical   territory,. 
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•during  a  determined  period.  The  army  ought  not  to  exceed 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  France  had  occupied  Rome  for 
thirteen  years^  consequently  her  troops  should  evacuate  in  six 
or  three  months,  and  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  two  other  Catholic 
Powers,  and  France  only  come  on  duty  again  at  the  end  turn. 
No  Power  should  occupy  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  It 
would  then  be  four  years  before  France  had  again  to  occupy,  and 
this  term  of  years,  for  affairs  like  those  of  Italy,  without  France  at 
Rome,  would  be  more  than  an  expedient — nearly  a  solution.  Even  if 
the  Catholic  Powers  did  not  accept,  the  situation  would  be  entirely 
changed.  It  would  no  longer  be  France  which  "  s'eloigne  de  Rome^' 
but  Catholic  Europe  which  would  not  go  there.* 

On  the  27th,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault, 
approving  his  action  with  Palmerston,  "  au  sujet  de  cet  odieux 
meeting  de  Neivcastle  "[■,•"  a  Mazzinian  and  anti-French  gathering. 
On  the  25th,  the  Minister  replied  to  Gramont.J  Thouvenel  said 
that  he  had  shown  Gramont's  '  remarkable  note '  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  observed  that  in  i860  he  (Thouvenel)  had  recommended 
a  rotation  of  Catholic  garrisons  in  Rome,  while  the  Papal  army 
guarded  the  provinces.  But  at  that  time  the  Naples  kingdom 
existed,  the  Marches  and  Umbria  had  not  been  invaded,  a  Vicariate 
of  the  Romagnas  was  not  impossible,  and  it  was  conceivable  that 
the  Pope  might  consent  to  Sardinian  troops  taking  their  turn  as 
guard  in  Rome.  Whereas  now,  Austria  and  Spain  had  not  recognised 
Italy,  and  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  could  not  find  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  limit 
to  a  year  or  fifteen  months  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  declare 
to  Italy  that  all  attempts  against  the  Papal  frontier  after  the 
departure  would  be  equivalent  in  their  eyes  to  a  case  of  war,  and 
to  say  to  the  Pope  that  France  was  ready  to  examine  with  the  other 
Powers  the  propositions  "  dont  il  voudrait  prendre  Vinitiativey 
M.  Thouvenel  told  the  Due  de  Gramont  that  the  Moniteur  of  that 
morning  contained  the  "  pieces  "  of  which  he  knew,  which  might, 
perhaps,  give  occasion  to  public  opinion  to  manifest  enough  force 


*  "Ze  Secret  de  VEmpereur,''  ii,  393-405- 
f  Ibid.y  412-14. 
\  Ibid.,  406-12. 
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to  render  their  task  less  arduous  and  less  "  penible.''  M.  Thouvenel. 
had  been  considerably  surprised  by  the  order  from  Biarritz  to  insert, 
these  ''  pieces"  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2^Xh,  for  they  were  none 
other  than  the  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  himself  of  May  2oth^ 
and  his  own  proposals  to  the  Vatican  of  May  31st,  and  the  refusal 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  The  Minister,  in  view 
of  the  long  silence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  political  atmosphere 
in  Paris,  had  come  to  think  that  the  expected  decision  of  the  Sover- 
eign on  the  Italian  policy  would  be  adverse  to  himself  and  the 
Liberal  view,  and  favourable  to  Walewski  and  the  Conservative 
view ;  against  proceeding  with  the  plan  for  evacuating  Rome  with 
sufficient  guarantees,  and  in  favour  of  the  indefinite  prolongation 
of  the  occupation,  if  not  of  some  reactionary  scheme.  So  he  remarks,, 
with  rising  hopes,  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,, 
that  whereas  Walewski,  supported  by  Magne  and  Randon, 
believed  himself  the  day  before  sure  of  success,  the  publications 
of  that  morning,  authorised  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  Minister  of  State,  had  at  least  equalised  the  chances.  The- 
next  day  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  thus  to  Benedetti  at  Turin  : 

''  En  se  replagant  sur  le  terrain  qu' avail  dejini  M.  de  Cavour  dans 
son  dernier  discours,  on  arriverait  plus  vile  a  une  solution  qu^en 
reclamant  Rome  comme  im  droit  a  une  echeance  immediate  et  avec 
une  sorte  de  menace  d  la  bouche.  Tout  ramhiiion  de  Vltalie  doit 
se  homer  a  obienir  /'evacuation  de  Rome,  en  echange  des  garanties- 
qu^elle  nous  o'ffrira  ou  que  nous  lui  demanderons.  Un  homme  d'etat 
hardi  et  intelligent  d  Turin  pourrait  tirer  mt  grand  parti  du  re/us 
si  absolu  du  cardinal  Antonelli  en  se  declarant  pret  a  souscrire  ce  que 
Rome  ne  vent  pas  accepter,  et  en  laissani  le  pouvoir  temporel  tenter 
sa  supreme  epreuve  sans  appui  Hr anger  "^ 

But  the  circular  of  Durando  now  rendered  impossible  a  solution 
^^conforme  aux  indications  de  Thouvenel,"  that  is,  to  the  project  of 
Cavour.  Even  so  strong  a  sympathiser  with  the  Italianissimi  as 
Sir  James  Hudson,  English  Minister  at  Turin,  realised  the  blunder 
of  the  Government.  Thouvenel  was  told  by  Cowley  that  Hudson 
had  written  to  Russell : 


*     14     O 
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Que  Vltalie,  en  redamani  ^'urgence  sa  capitate,  se  plagait  sur 


un  mauvais  terrain  y 


M.  Thouvenel  had  reason  to  believe  that  Minghetti,  Alfieri,. 
Peruzzij  and  even  RicasoU  recognised  this  ''mauvais  terrain,^'  and 
said  to  Benedetti  that  Rattazzi  "  ne  devrait  pas  se  laisser  devancer 
dans  cette  vote  par  personne/'  and  added  :  "  /e  n'en  regretie  que  plus- 
encore  la  malencontreuse  circulaire  du  general  Durando."* 

Rattazzi  was  far  too  astute  not  to  reahse  the  necessity  for  a 
modification  of  a  circular  resulting  from  his  fear  of  the  Garibaldian 
and  Mazzinian  menaces  after  Aspromonte,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  sued  for  peace  with  the  Tuileries. 

On  September  27th^  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Turin  of  Princess  Maria  Pia  to  Dom  Luiz  I^ 
King  of  Portugal,  by  proxy.  The  Prince  of  Carignano  represented 
the  bridegroom.  Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  Humbert,  |  Prince 
Amadeo,J  Princess  Clothilde,  and  Princess  Mathilde  were  present. 
The  bride  of  fourteen  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Portuguese 
officials  to  be  escorted  to  the  husband  she  had  never  seen.||  The 
Royal  marriage  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  amnesty  from  Victor 
Emmanuel,  on  October  5th,  "  to  all  concerned  in  the  insurrection," 
so  Garibaldi  regained  his  liberty.  The  next  day  the  Official  Gazette- 
published  the  Ministerial  report  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  "  At 
present  Italy  is  reassured,  recalls  the  services  rendered  by  Garibaldi, 
and  wishes  to  forget  his  errors,"  was  the  cautious  summary  of 
Rattazzi. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  gave  M.  Thouvenel  some  further  eclair- 
cissements  on  October  2nd.  The  publication  of  the  documents  in 
the  Moniteur  had,  he  said,  made  a  great  sensation  in  Vienna.  In 
Austria  there  were  two  views  on  the  all-important  question.  One 
view  "  redoute  V  abandon  de  Rome,^  for  fear  lest  one  of  the  conse- 


*  ''Pages  de  P Histoire;'  388-9. 

fKing  of  Italy,  1878-1900, 

X  King  of  Spain,  1870-1873. 

II  Forty-eight  years  later,  Queen  Maria  Pia  was  escorted  back  to  Italy,  On 
October  5th,  1910,  the  Queen,  with  her  son  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  her 
daughter-in-law  Queen  Am^lie,  and  her  grandson  Dom  Manoel  11^  King 
of  Portugal,  were  driven  from  Lisbon  by  a  revolution.  Each  Queen, 
left  a  murdered  son  behind. 
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^uences  would  be  that  Italy  would  turn  against  Venice,  and 
make  war  on  Austria,  while  the  other  desired  the  departure  of  the 
French  troops,  because  the  fall  of  the  Pope  would  weaken  French 
influence,  and,  above  all,  would  be  the  beginning  for  Italy  of  a 
revolutionary  and  anarchical  regime  in  strong  reaction  against 
Italian  unity,  dealing  it  a  decisive  blow.  The  Due  again  records 
his  personal  opinion  as  follows  : 

''  Je  ne  crois  pas  les  affaires  de  Rome  susceptibles  d'une  bonne 
■solution  ;  elle  n'existe  pas  ;  elle  n'est  pas  trouvahle  ;  il  faut  com- 
.mencer  par  une  solution  defectueuse,  pour  substiiuer  a  la  situation 
actuelle  une  situation  plus  maniable.'^ 

The  Due  de  Gramont  warned  M.  Thouvenel  of  the  danger  ot 
fixing  a  time  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  for  the  occasion  would 
give  a  solemn  '  rendez-vous/  in  a  way  official,  to  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  It  would  be  worse  than  leaving  at  once.  Gramont 
asked  Thouvenel  if  he  had  thought  of  the  case  of  the  Pope 
demanding  that  the  Austrians  should  replace  the  French,  and,  if 
so,  would  France  make  war  to  prevent  this  ?  The  Due  suggested 
a  possible  middle  course,  in  the  formation  of  an  effective  Pontifical 
army,  capable  of  defending  the  Pope  against  all  internal  plots,  for 
four  or  five  years  after  the  French  left,  and  added  : 

*'  Si  le  pouvoir  iemporel  doit  s'eteindre,  il  s'eteindra,  mais,  au 
nom  de  Vinteret  et  de  la  duree  de  la  dynastie  imperiale,  il  ne  faut  pas 
qu^il  s^eteigne  du  fait  de  VEmpereur.  II  faut  done  en  partant :  i^ 
laisser  le  pape  garanii  au  dehors  par  notre  casus  belli;  2°  garanti  au 
dedaiis  par  une  force  reelle  ;  et,  au  besoin,  il  faut  faire  cette  force. 
Si  vous  ne  voulez  pas  de  Voccupation  successive  des  Autrichiens  et 
.des  Espagnols,  effacez  les  distinctions  de  nationalite,  creez  une 
force  catholique,  organisee  par  un  comite  mixte  ;  comme  serait  une 
force  federale,  par  exemple.  Un  budget  forme  de  cotisations  des 
puissances  catholiques ;  un  corps  de  recrutement  7teutre  et  mixte; 
un  general  elu  par  la  commission  internationale  ;  des  legions  catholi- 
ques formees  sous  le  controle  de  la  commission  ;  tout  cela  occupant 
le  territoire  pontifical  a  notre  place.  Remarquez  que,  dans  ces  legions, 
les  Italiens  ne  seraient  pas  exclus  en  principeJ'  The  Due  de  Gramont 
did  not  say  that  this  would  be  easy  to  do,  but  that  it  could  be  done 
he  was  certain ;   he  did  not  say  that  it  would  be  a  ''  belle  fin  "  or 
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"  Men  durable,  mais  c'est  un  moyen  d'empecher  que  le  Saint-Siege 
ne  saute  sur  les  talons  de  nos  soldats,  et  que  VEmpereur  aux  yeux  de 
V Europe,  et,  ce  qui  est  bien  pis,  aux  yeux  de  la  France,  ait,  par  depit 
ou  par  lassitude,  trahi  la  papaute  et  livre  le  Pape  a  ses  ennemis.'' 

The  Due  went  on  to  speak  of  his  friendship  for  Thouvenel,  and 
added  :  "  Voild  pourquoi  je  ne  me  sens  pas  iranquille  quand  je  crois 
vous  voir  marcher  un  peu  vite  sur  un  terrain  qui  neme  par  ait  pas  sur. 
Deblayez-le  avant  d'avancer  ;  ne  vous  metiez  pas  a  dos  tout  un  parti 
qui  ne  demande,  apres  tout,  que  des  temperaments,  et  qui,  fen  ai  la 
conviction,  se  ralliera  tres  sincerement  a  tout  ce  que  vous  proposerez 
si  cela  n'est  pas  par  trop  radical,  bien  different  en  cela  des  hommes  exa- 
geres,  qui  ne  comprennent  pas  que  VEmpereur  ne  peut  ni  ne  doit  se 
contenter  d'emhoiter  le  pas  dans  Vorniere  tracee  par  le  char  des 
gouvernements  qui  ont  precede  le  sienj"  The  Due  de  Gramont  wound 
up  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  Thouvenel  "  conduire  a  ^ien  " 
the  "  denouement "  of  a  most  complicated  situation,  and  of 
difficulties  made  more  bitter,  "  qu'elles  ne  viennent  pas  de  voire  fait 
et  vous  ont  ete  leguees  par  la  force  des  choses.^'* 

On  October  4th,  M.  Thouvenel,  writing  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault 
in  London,  thus  referred  to  a  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  he 
had  been  obliged  to  decline  to  receive  : 

"  Lord  Russell,  fatigue  de  se  tenir  tranquille,  a  ete  pris  d'un  nouvel 
acces,  et  Lord  Cowley  a  ete  charge  de  me  communiquer  une  depeche 
plus  maladroite  encore  que  la  circulaire  du  general  Durando.  Le 
principal  secretaire  d^Etat  nous  invite  a  livrer  a  V Italic  sa  capitale 
legitime,  dans  le  double  inter  et  de  la  paix  du  monde  et  du 
catholicisme  1 " 

M.  Thouvenel  said  that  he  had  desired  Cowley  to  ask  for  fresh 
orders  from  London,  and  to  make  John  Russell  understand  how 
contrary  would  be  the  result  of  his  action,  as  making  the  occupation 
of  Rome  more  popular  in  France.  The  time  was  most  inopportune, 
moreover,  as  Turin  was  now  calm. 

M.  Thouvenel  added  :    "  fespere  done  quHl  y  reflechira  a  deux 
fois  avant  de  me  faire  remettre  la  copie  de  son  factum,  "f 

*"  Le  Secret  de  V Empereur^^^  \\,  417-22.  \  Ibid.,  423-5. 
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On  October  5th,  an  unfortunate  manifestation  took  place  in 
London.  Some  thousands  of  persons  assembled  in  Hyde  Park ;  some 
cheered  for  the  Pope,  and  others  for  Garibaldi,  and  a  sharp  collision 
occurred  between  the  two  factions.  The  conflict  lasted  two  hours, 
and  many  people  were  wounded.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  the 
Comte  de  Flahault  the  next  day,  disclaiming  all  Government  re- 
sponsibility for  ''  le  meeting  de  Hyde  Park;'  and  blaming  France  !* 
A  remark  of  Bismarck  at  this  time,  reflecting  on  the  actions  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  worth  quoting.  Writing  to  Count 
Beust,  on  October  4th,  the  new  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflairs  said  :  ''  Je  ne  sens  pas  le  besoin  d' engager  la  Prusse  sur  les 
chemins  de  la  politique  Sarde.""]' 

On  the  9th,  the  Comte  de  Flahault  duly  warned  Lord  Palmerston 

of  the  unwisdom  of  Lord  John  Russell's  action  :  " Je  vous  prie 

d'user  de  voire  bonne  inftuence  aupres  de  John  pour  Vempecher  d'ecrire 
des  depeches  a   Paris  pour  ohtenir  Vevacuaiion   de  Rome   par  nos 
troupes,  car  Icur  seul  effei  est  de  rendre  impossible  ce  qui  {je  le  repete) 
est   ires  difficile.     Laissez  les  legitimisies  ou  les  orleariistes  ou  le 
parti  clerical  avoir  ceite  arme  en  leur  pouvoir  pour  dire  que  V abandon 
de  la  ville  sainte  et  de  la  tete  de  VEglise  a  eie  obienu  de  la  France 
catholique  par  la  pression  de  la  protestante  Angleterre,  et  cela  produira 
line  clameur  generate.     J'ai  reussi  a  dissuader  John  de  porter  la 
question  au  Parlement,  mais  il  a  juge  a  propos  d'ecrire  une  depeche 
a  Cowley  pour  etre  communiquee  a  Thouvenel,  en  lui  en  laissani 
une  copie,  mais  fai  des  raisons  pour  croire  qu'il  na  pas  consenti 
a  la  recevoir,  et  je  crois  que,  sHlfait  une  seconde  tentative,  cela  produira 
uniquement  une  reponse  desagreable,  et  prolongera  notre  occupation 
pour  une  periode  indeftnie.'^l 

The  Emperor  returned  from  Biarritz  on  October  8th,  and  the 
Court  began  residence  at  St.  Cloud.  On  the  nth,  M.  Thouvenel 
presented  to  the  Emperor  a  draft  received  from  Nigra  that  morning. 
This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Ministry  to  bring 
the  despatch  of  Durando  into  line  with  diplomacy.  M.  Thouvenel 
told  the  Emperor  that  he  would  demand  a  modification  of  the 
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phrase  :  "  des  exigences  de  la  nationaliie  iialienne,^'  not  to  speak 
of  certain  corrections  of  form  and  detail.  The  Emperor  observed  : 
*'  c'est  Men  meilleur  que  par  le  passe,^' 

The  all-important  Council  was  held  immediately  after  this 
audience. 

Writing  to  Benedetti,  M.  Thouvenel  said  :  ''  le  conseil  a  eu 
lieu  J  et  le  mot  de  Rome  n^y  a  pas  He  prononceJ'  M.  Thouvenel 
continued  :  "La  revendication  de  Rome  etait  une  faute  sous  laquelle 
Vltalie  serait  infailliblement  restee  ecrasee.  La  demande  de  Vevacua- 
tion  de  Rome  par  nos  troupes j  faite  en  termes  diplomatiques,  et  accom- 
pagnee  de  Voffre  d'une  negociation,  voila  un  terrain  sur  lequel  il 
etait  legitime  et  naturel  de  se  placer  a  Turin,  et  ou  je  puis,  a  mon 
tour,  m^etablir  resolument.  Du  moment  oil  le  gouvernement  italien 
s' engage  a  respecter  et  a  faire  respecter  ce  qui  reste  du  territoire 
pontifical,  nous  n'avons  plus  une  bonne  raison  pour  rester  a  Rome, 
et  nous  devons  laisser  le  pape  se  tirer  d^ affaire.  'Nous  soukaiterons 
quHl  reussisse,  et  nous  Vaiderons  moralement.  Les  Italiens  formeront 
le  voeu  contraire,  c'est  certain,  mais  le  principal,  c'est  quails  s^abstien- 
nent  de  tout  acte  de  nature  a  entraver  la  dernier e  epreuve  du  pouvoir 
temporel  livre  a  ses  propres  forces T 

M.  Thouvenel  explsiined  this  and  more  to  Nigra,  and  the  Emperor 
received  the  Italian  Ambassador,  by  request,  the  same  day.  Nigra 
then  saw  Thouvenel,  and  told  him  that  the  Emperor  said  that  the 
new  note  from  Turin,  minus  certain  amendments  to  be  discussed 
with  Thouvenel,  constituted  ''un  nouveau  terrain,'^  but  added  : . 
^'  Que  cette  communication  du,  gouvernement  italien  arrivait  bien 
vite  apres  la  malheureuse  circulaire  du  general  Durando,  et  que  tout 
le  monde  crier  ait  a  la  comedieT 

M.  Thouvenel  told  Benedetti  "  that  he  was  to  go  to  St.  Cloud 
again  on  Monday,  and  would  have  to  meet  this  argument  of  the 
Emperor."  Thouvenel  thought  the  best  way  would  be  for  Rattazzi 
to  reconstruct  his  Ministry,  Durando  being  content  to  efface 
himself. 

"  La  nouvelle  note  italienne,  signee  d'un  autre  nom  que  celui 
du  general  Durando,  aurait  une  tout  autre  valeur''  If  Minghetti 
or  Farini  joined  the  Rattazzi  Ministry,  "  un  minister e  ainsi  compose 
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serait  le  desaveu  taciie  de  la  circulaire  en  question ^  et  justifierait  le 
changement  des  battenes."* 

The  Italian  Ministry  did  not  avail  itself  of  this  means  of  keeping- 
afloat,  and  the  Emperor  had  made  up  hrs  mind.  But  as  yet  he 
made  no  sign,  and  rumour  was  rife  in  Paris.  On  the  13th,  M. 
Thouvenel  wrote  to  the  Comte  de  Flahault  that  the  Emperor 
seemed  resolved  to  invite  all  the  Ministers  to  resign,  without 
going  into  the  questions  with  them^  and  to  reconstruct  the  Cabinet 
under  the  influence  represented  by  Walewski.f 

The  Minister  replied,  on  the  nth,  to  the  warnings  of  the  Dufr 
de  Gramont.  "  Je  ne  precipiterai  rien,''  said  M.  Thouvenel,  "  Les 
Italiens,  au  surplus,  en  soni  a  comprendre  que  la  circulaire  du  general 
Durando  est  une  faute,  et  je  les  crois  en  train  de  chercher  un  terrain 
de  discussion  mains  inacceptable.  Nous  desirons  de  plus  en  plus 
evacuer  Rome,  mais  nous  saurons  nous  arranger  de  faQon  a  n'etre 
accuses  ni  de  trahison  ni  d^impatience.  Le  Parlement  italien 
ne  se  reunit  qu'en  decemhre,  et  nous  avons  du  temps  devant  nous^X 

The  Comte  de  Flahault  wrote  to  M.  Thouvenel,  on  the  17th,  of 
the  "  demarches  maladroiies  de  Lord  John  Russell,  qui  ne  peuvent 
avoir  pour  effet  que  de  retarder  et  peut-etre  meme  de  rendre  impossibles 
les  mesures  qu'il  desire  nous  voir  prendre.  Je  suis  charme  que  vous 
ayez  refuse  de  recevoir  la  copie  de  sa  dipeche  que  Lord  Cowley  avaif 
Vordre  de  vous  laisser^W 

The  Council,  on  the  nth,  broke  up  without  any  pronouncement 
from  the  Emperor,  and  the  suspense  continued  for  nearly  a  week. 
We  can  almost  picture  a  Council  at  St.  Cloud  during  this  crisis 
on  the  Roman  and  Italian  policy  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor, 
patient,  inscrutable,  kindly,  reticent.  Thouvenel,  calm,  business- 
like, determined,  ready  to  surrender  his  portfolio  rather  than 
eat  his  words.  The  Empress,  noting  with  quick  intuition  the 
attitude  of  all,  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  danger  of  a  Liberal 
policy  alienating  the  clergy  from  the  Empire,  and  anxious,  above 
all,  lest  the  Government  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  should! 
wound  the  feelings  of  Pius  IX.     The  Liberal  majority,  supporting 

*  '^  Pages  de  PHistoire^^  391-5' 
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Thouvenel  in  varying  degree,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  have  cause  for 
more  than  ordinary  regret  when  they  had  let  him  go.  The  Conserva- 
tive minority,  firmly  convinced  that  the  best  solution  would  be 
found  in  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and  the  return  of 
Walewski  to  power.  In  using  the  terms  "Conservative"  and 
''  Liberal/'  it  must  be  remembered  that  whilst  the  "  Conservatives  " 
at  the  Imperial  Council  table  approximated  very  closely  to  the 
English  Opposition  of  the  time,  the  ''  Liberals  "  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced shade  were  considerably  less  so  than  the  Ministry 
of  Palmers  ton.  The  "  Conservatives  "  had  the  powerful  moral 
support  of  Walewski,  while  the  "Liberals"  were  more  directly 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Due  de  Morny  and  M.  Troplong. 
At  the  Cabinet  Councils  no  vote  was  taken,  all  expressed  their 
views  as  freely  as  they  chose,  arguments  were  weighed,  not  counted, ' 
and  sooner  or  later  the  Emperor  gave  his  decision.  Sometimes, 
as  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Thouvenel's  retirement,  able  and 
eager  statesmen  had  to  await  in  patience  a  judgment  the  Sovereign 
did  not  seem  eager  to  pronounce.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  forward  party  had  an  eloquent,  if  somewhat  embarrassing, 
supporter  in  Prince  Napoleon,  in  whose  speeches  was  to  be  found 
more  of  the  "  Liberalism"  of  the  English  Cabinet  than  any  responsi- 
ble statesman  in  France  cared  to  express.  Prince  Napoleon's 
views,  stated,  as  we  know,  from  time  to  time,  at  great  length 
and  considerable  indiscretion,  bore  quite  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  pronouncements  on  foreign  politics  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
the  least  violent  essays  in  this  region  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

To  return  to  the  "  Liberal  "  statesmen  at  the  Cabinet  Councils 
of  St.  Cloud.  Thouvenel,  less  ardent  for  Italy  than  the  Emperor, 
was  now  inclined  to  go  on,  whilst  the  Sovereign  began  to  call  a 
halt.  Persigny,  sometimes  more  "  Liberal  "  than  the  Emperor^ 
sometimes  less  so,  and  most  of  all  devoted  to  the  person  of  his  master, 
must  be  placed  next,  Billault  and  Baroche,  accustomed  to  voice 
m  the  Chamber  the  Sovereign's  thoughts,  belonged,  perhaps,  to 
the  medium  shade  of  "  Liberalism,''  and  Rouher,  one  of  the  greatest 
Dulwarks  of  the  second  Empire,  to  the  most  "  Conservative"  hue. 
At  the  same  time,  whilst  the  Council  was  at  this  time  undoubtedly 
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a  coalition,  there  was  no  such  divergence  of  view  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  such  as  existed  at  the  same  moment  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  England,  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  on  foreign 
policy  in  general,  and  on  the  Italian  revolution  in  particular.* 
All  the  Council  were  Imperialists,  and,  therefore,  men  of  compara- 
tively moderate  views,  accustomed,  like  their  Sovereign,  to  the 
desirableness  of  following  a  middle  course,  between  Reactionaries 
and  Republicans.  The  Emperor,  at  this  critical  time,  held,  as  was 
his  wont,  to  a  Liberal-Conservative  line  of  conduct,  to  an  attitude 
of  philosophical  detachment  from  all  heated  political  passion,  and 
whilst  beset  by  importunate  and  conflicting  counsel,  preserved 
throughout  a  reasonable  and  consistent  policy  in  the  constant 
endeavour  to  ''  consecrate  the  alliance  between  religion  and  liberty." 

The  Ministry  of  Rattazzi  had  survived  much,  and  was  resolved 
to  fall  fighting.  Garibaldi  had  been  amnestied  on  October  6th, 
and  on  the  8th,  Durando  followed  up  his  circular  of  September  loth 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries.  Italy  had  been 
strong  enough  to  repress  Garibaldi,  the  Minister  said,  and  the 
French  occupation  might  be  terminated.  The  Italian  Government 
was  willing  to  negociate  on  the  principle  of  a  guarantee  for  the 
independence  of  the  Holy  See  if  the  French  withdrew.  But, 
unfortunately  for  Rattazzi,  M.  Thouvenel  gave  place  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  on  October  15th,  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  a  Minister 
far  less  gently  disposed  towards  the  designs  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin. 

On  October  15th,  Count  Benedetti,  foreseeing  the  inevitable 
change,  wrote  full  of  regrets  to  M.  Thouvenel : 

"  Mais  mon  plus  gros  chagrin, ^^  he  said,  "  sera  celui  de  voir 
triompker  a  Paris  la  politique  de  Mgr.  de  Merode  ei  des  plus  implac- 
ables  ennemis  de  la  France  imperiale.^^\ 

The  same  day,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows  to  M. 
Thouvenel : 


*A  notable  fact  in  English  politics  to-day  is,  that  whilst  the  divergence  of 
view  between  the  two  parties  in  domestic  affairs  has  never  been  more 
acute  in  living  memory,  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  politics  scarcely  any 
divergence  can  be  discerned  at  all. 

t"Z(?  Secret  de  P Empereur"  \\^  437-8. 
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'*  Saint-Cloud,  le  15  Octobre,  1862.  Mon  cher  monsieur  Thouvenel, 
Des  considerations  politiques  m'ont  engage  a  vous  remplacer  an 
ministere  des  affaires  etrangeres ;  mais  en  me  decidant  a  me  separer 
d^un  homme  qui  m'a  donne  tant  de  preuves  de  son  devouement, 
]e  tiens  a  lui  dire  que  mon  estime  et  ma  confiance  en  lui  ne  sont 
nullement  alterees.  Je  suis  persuade  que  dans  toutes  les  positions 
que  vous  occuperez  je  pourrai  compter  sur  vos  lumieres  comme  sur 
votre  attachement  et  je  vous  prie,  de  voire  cote,  de  croire  toujours  a 
ma  sincere  amitie. — Napoleon."* 

Four  days  later  this  letter  was  published  in  the  Moniteur.  On 
the  i6th,  the  official  journal  announced  the  replacement  of  M. 
Thouvenel  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  There  was  no  lack  of  diplomats 
of  the  first  order  in  France  at  this  period  of  the  Second  Empire, 
yet  events  soon  proved  that  the  Emperor  was  wise  in  his  choice 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  At  first  the  change  found  favour  with 
few.  The  moderate  "  Liberals"  had  lost  Thouvenel,  and  the 
*'  Conservatives"  had  not  got  Walewski.  In  Italy,  Rattazzi  was 
dismayed,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  feared  trouble.  Yet  nothing 
alarming  happened.  The  Due  de  Gramont  was  right.  "  Vltalie 
d^ opera  comique  "  did  not  suddenly  become  serious,  for  it  was  not 
Italy.  Extreme  circles  in  Rome  viewed  the  change  with  favour, 
but  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  did  not. 

M.  Emile  OUivier  happened  to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  when 
he  said  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  :  '  Vous  voild  content,  Monsieur 
Thouvenel  quitte  le  ministere,"  the  Cardinal  replied :  "  Non, 
c'est  alors  que  nous  commengons  a  trembler,  ce  sont  nos  amis  qu'on 
charger  a  de  nous  executer.^' 

Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  at  the  Tuileries  at  this  time,  records 
some  words  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Italian  situation.  The  Emperor 
said,  referring  to  the  temporal  power  and  the  treaty  of  Zurich, 
that  the  Italians  should  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had,  and  not 
attempt  the  impossible,  but  organise  what  they  had  got.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  successors  of  Rattazzi  to  follow  thfs  excellent 
advice.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Malmesbury  told  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  despatch  sent  by  the  Con- 

*''  Le  Secret  de  f  Empenu:-''  ii,  438-9. 
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servative  government  to  the  German  Courts  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1859. 

A  sweeping  change  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  had  been  gener- 
ally foretold  with  the  removal  of  M.  Thouvenel  from  the  Foreign. 
Office,  but  in  the  event  it  was  limited  to  his  retirement.  M.  Rouher, 
M.  Fould,  the  Comte  de  Persigny,  and  M.  Baroche  did,  indeed, 
resign  with  Thouvenel,  but  at  once  resumed  office  with  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys.  But  three  Ambassadors,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
closest  touch,  were  unwilling  to  go  on  without  him.  The  departure 
of  M.  Thouvenel  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tions of  the  Marquis  de  La  Valette,  Count  Benedetti,  and  the  Comte 
de  Flahault,  and  the  Embassies  thus  vacated  in  Rome,  Turin, 
and  London,  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  de  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  Comte  de  Sartiges,  and  Baron  Gros.  M. 
Thouvenel  received  expressions  of  regret  from  divers  quarters. 
Queen  Sophie  of  Holland  wrote  to  him  on  the  17th,  the  Due  de 
Gramont  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Comte  de  Flahault  on  the 
i8th,  with  the  remark  that  his  own  resignation  was  ^'^not  in 
consequence  of  this  or  that  policy  adopted  by  His  Majesty  in 
Italy."  * 

On  the  1 8th,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Cowley  : 

*  Pray  express  to  Thouvenel  how  much  I  regret  the  absence  from 
the  Councils  of  the  Emperor  of  a  man  in  whose  Liberal  sympathies 
I  had  so  much  confidence,  and  in  whose  views  I  recognised  a  true 
European  statesman."! 

We  may  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  causes  leading  to  this  change 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  There  was  no  change  in  the  Imperial  inten- 
tions as  regards  Italy,  and  yet  the  able  and  energetic  Minister 
who  had  laboured  so  unceasingly  to  carry  out  that  policy  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  and  who  had  upheld  the  prestige  of  the  Empire 
to  an  almost  unparalleled  extent,  was  suffered  to  go.  It  is 
natural  to  ask  why.  It  would  be  easy  to  say,  as  has  been 
said,  and  «ot  unreasonably,  that  "  Thouvenel  was  dismissed 
as  too  anti-Papal,"  and  to  ascribe  his  '  fall  'to  "a  Court 
intrigue."  But  this  would  be  the  stating  of  half  a  truth,  a  method 
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not  always  convincing,  and  seldom  entirely  just.  For  M.  Thouvenel's 
policy  was  not-  abandoned.  It  was  expressly  stated  by  his  succes- 
sor, at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor, 
as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  May  20th  to  M.  Thouvenel,  remained 
the  same,  and  the  plan  of  the  retired  Minister  for  dealing  with  the 
Roman  question  was  revived  almost  to  the  letter,  after  an  interval 
of  repose,  and  eventually  carried  into  effect  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  And  as  to  "  the  Court  intrigue,"  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Minister  in  whose  interest  the  *'  intrigue  "  was  supposed  to  be 
worked,  was  not  called  upon  by  his  Sovereign  to  succeed  M.  Thou- 
venel.  The  indirect  cause  of  M.  Thouvenel's  retirement  was 
undoubtedly  Garibaldi.  As  M.  Louis  Thouvenel,  speaking  of 
■Garibaldi's  bullet  wound,  sadly  observes  :  "  Cette  balle  celebre  .  .  . 
ricochant  jusqu'd  Paris  .  .  .  blessa  a  mort  M.  Thouvenel  /  "* 

But  what  was  the  direct  cause  }  The  rejection  of  the  last 
proposals  of  M.  Thouvenel  by  Pius  IX  ?  Yes  ;  but  not  the  only 
<:ausej  or  the  more  forceful  one.  The  rejection  of  the  proposals 
of  May  31st  by  the  Vatican  brought  M.  Thouvenel  once  more  to  the 
point  of  urging  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question  by  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Court  of  Turin,  more  or  less  dictated  by  France, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Vatican  without  further  ado.  In  short, 
the  Minister  would  have  returned  to  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  of  Cavour's  death,  when  the  Emperor  still  hesitated 
to  put  the  agreement  in  force.  When  Ricasoli  was  in  power,  the 
Emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  go  forward  with  the  idea, 
and  if  he  had  hesitated  when  Cavour  was  at  the  helm,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  he  made  no  haste  to  take  the  decisive  step 
with  the  Cabinet  of  Rattazzi.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  M. 
Thouvenel  remained  unreproved,  and  even  unchecked,  nay,  more, 
it  received  distinct  encouragement  from  the  publications  in  the 
Moniteur  of  September  25th.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  Garibaldian 
revolution,  and  the  unhappy  despatch  of  Durando.  But  when  the 
Italian  Government,  retaining  the  same  Foreign  Minister,  continued 
to  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  English 
Foreign  Minister  urged  more  than  compliance  with  the  request. 
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it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  distrust  engendered  by  the 
actions  of  the  Cabinet  of  Turin.  We  have  seen  how  M.  Thouvenel 
laboured  to  find  a  possible  ''terrain'''  for  negociation  with  the 
Italian  Government ;  how  he  wished  that  the  Ministry  of 
Rattazzi  might  save  its  face  and  the  situation  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet^  including  the  retirement  of 
Durando ;  and  how  the  Italian  Cabinet  were  ready  to  eat 
humble  pie  as  they  stood.  Then  it  was  that  the  crisis  came- 
to  a  head.  Nigra  was  conciliatory ;  the  Emperor,  as  ever,, 
sympathetic  towards  Italy  ;  and  the  circular  could  have  been 
amended  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  in  conjunction: 
with  Thouvenel.  But  the  Emperor  thought  the  new  document 
from  Italy  would  follow  the  objectionable  one  too  abruptly,  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Council  were  not  ready  to  be  reassured,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  willing  to  be  appeased,  and  the  stability  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  Government  could  scarcely  be  increased  by  the 
move  either  at  home  or  abroad.  M.  Thouvenel  regarded  his  position, 
with  the  strong  backing  he  had  in  the  Council,  as  one  not  to  be 
receded  from  with  consistency,  and  the  Emperor  informed  him  that 
his  resignation  was  accepted.  In  short,  M.  Thouvenel's  resignation 
was  caused  by  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Italian  Government.  Never- 
theless, Rattazzi  and  his  colleagues  must  not  be  judged  too- 
harshly.  Their  position  was  scarcely  an  enviable  one.  Tliey 
were  obliged  to  crush  Garibaldi,  if  they  were  to  avoid  the  contempt, 
if  not  the  armed  intervention,  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  France  ;•. 
they  were  all  the  time  exciting  general  disgust  by  their  cruel  attempts 
to  establish  their  authority  in  the  south  ;  and  their  treatment 
of  the  quondam  Dictator,  from  whom  they  had  received  those 
provinces,  had  once  more  raised  against  them  the  bitter  hostility 
of  Garibaldians  and  Mazzinians  alike.  In  a  word,  a  Government, 
or  rather  a  dynasty,  which  had  climbed  into  place  and  power 
on  the  back  of  the  revolution,  was  now  feeling  the  strain  of  having 
to  humour  the  revolution.  M.  Thouvenel,  it  must  be  admitted,, 
although  careful  to  avoid  any  approach  to  precipitancy,  had 
felt  the  urgency  of  the  matter  so  strongly,  after  the  last  refusals 
of  the  Vatican,  that  he  began  to  force  the  pace,  supported  by  the 
mildly  Liberal  majority  in  the  Council ;  the  Conservative  minority 
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sounded  an  alarm  ;  the  Emperor,  with  one  hand  always  at  the 
brake,  sharply  checked  the  speed,  and  the  driver  was  more  than 
willing  to  hand  the  reins  to  another.  But  M.  Thouvenel  must 
speak  for  himself.  The  Minister  spoke  of  his  retirement  and  its 
causes,  albeit  in  language  of  dignified  restraint. 

Writing  to  his  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Melfort,  M.  Thouvenel  said  : 
*'  Au  moment  ou  Sa  Majeste,  pour  des  motifs  dont  je  suis  loin, 
mot-meme,  de  coniester  la  valeur,  a  juge  que  la  question  romaine 
n'eiait  pas  encore  mtire,  engage  par  ma  derniere  demarche  aupres 
du  Saint-Siege,  fai  die  ceder  la  place  a  un  autre.""  * 

To  the  Due  de  Gramont  he  wrote  : — 

"  Le  temoignage  public  que  VEmpereur  m'a  donne,  en  se  separant 
de  moi,  repond  mieux  que  je  ne  le  pourrais  le  faire  moi-meme  a  vos 
amicales  preoccupations.  Je  n^ai  quitte  le  ministere  ni  en  disgraci^, 
ni  en  mecontent,  et  Sa  Majeste  sait  que  mon  devouement  ne  tenait 
pas  a  ma  position.  II  est  des  moments  oil  il  est  utile  a  la  chose 
publique  que  de  nouveaux  acteurs  entreitt  en  scene,  et  je  me  felicite  de 
me  trouver,  a  mon  tour,  assis  au  parterre." 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  January  29th,  1863,  M-  Thouvenel  spoke 
at  length  in  the  Senate.  Recalling  the  bases  of  his  last  arrangement 
for  the  Roman  question,  he  defended  his  policy  against  reactionaries 
and  anti-Italians. 

These   proposals,  he   said,  having  been   formally  rejected,  the  * 
despatch  in  which  he  recounted  them  appeared  to  him  as  '^  un 
billet  a  ordre  tire  sur  sa  dignite  personnelle,  qu'il  n'avait  pas  hesite 
a  payer  a  Vecheance." 

M.  Thouvenel  said  his  pohcy  was  not  hostile  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  he  recalled  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
read  the  previous  year  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  when  he  "  a  declare 
quHl  n^etait  conforme  ni  a  Vorigine  de  son  pouvoir,  ni  a  ses  sentiments 
personnels,  de  contester  a  une  nation  voisine  et  amie,  le  droit  de 
regler,  en  pleine  liberte,  les  conditions  de  son  existence."  f 

On  December  ist,  M.  Thouvenel  wrote  to  M.  Mercier,  French 
Minister  at  Washington.  Speaking  of  his  retirement  and  the 
newspaper  comments,  he  said  : 

*  "  Pages  de  mistoire,^'  397.  f  ^bid.,  402-5, 
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"  VEmpereur,  par  sa  leiire,  a  daigne  lui-meme  leur  donner  un 

■dementi,  et  retablir  la  verite  des  situations.     J^ai  quiite  le  minisiere 

parce  qu\il  n'y  avail  plus  de  negociations  possibles  avec  Rome  de  la 

part  du  signataire  des  dernieres  instructions  du  marquis  de  La  V alette. 

Je  me  suis  done  sacrifie  a  ma  dignite,  comme  a  celle  de  la  politique 

que  Von  veut  encore  suivre,  ce  que  J€  ne  blame  pas,  mais  dont,  aux 

yeux  de  mes  adversaires  aussi  bien  que  de  mes  amis,  la  consideration 

due  au  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur  et  a  son   principal  instrument 

ne  me  permeiiaii  plus  d'etre  Vorgane.     II  ne  me  resie  que  de  sou- 

haiter,  sans  Vesperer,  meilleure  chance  a  7non  successeiir.   .       .  Je  me 

suis  fait  un  devoir  de  communiquer  a  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  toutes 

vos  lettres  particulieres  depuis  le  mois  d'aoHt.^'  * 

The  first  business  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  to  issue  a  circular 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  at  the  Foreign  Courts,  announcing 
that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  as  published  in  the  letter  of  May  20th, 
remained  unchanged.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  further  announced  : 
"  The  Emperor's  Government  will  continue  to  devote  all  its  efforts  ■ 
to  the  work  of  conciliation  undertaken  in  Italy,  by  entering  into 
it  without  discouragement  as  without  impatience,  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  magnitude 
■of  the  task."  Garibaldi  was  about  this  time  removed  from  his 
prison  at  Varignano  to  Spezia^  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  was 
•at  Pisa.  Mazzini  at  this  time  issued  a  manifesto  against  the 
monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  a  Republic. 

On  October  26th,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  repUed  to  the  circular 
of  September  loth  from  the  Italian  Government.  The  Minister 
said  that  the  note  of  Durando  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions, for  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  had  solemnly  asserted  before  all 
Europe  a  claim  to  Rome  and  a  desire  to  dispossess  the  Pope.  As 
■concerning  Rome,  it  was  explained  that  the  negotiations  undertaken 
by  the  Imperial  Government  were  confined  to  attempting  to  recon- 
cile two  interests  equally  deserving  of  respect,  and  the  Government 
•of  the  Emperor  would  not  sacrifice  the  one  interest  to  the  other. 
The  despatch  stated  that  the  Government  had  "  always  expressed 
the  firm  resolve  of  preserving  Rome  against  all  aggression,  and 
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protecting  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.''  There- 
was  no  good  reason  why,  *'  because ,  the  Italian  Cabinet "  had 
"loyally  frustrated  Garibaldi's  enterprise,  the  French  should,  be 

obliged  to  evacuate  Rome "     "  At  no  period"  had  "the 

French  Cabinet  given  to  Piedmont  and  to  Italy  the  hope  that  it 
would  sacrifice  to  them  Rome  and  the  Papacy." 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  M.  de  la  Gueronni^re's  new  journal, 
La  France,  reported  that  Sartiges,  at  Turin,  was  to  request  the 
Italian  Government  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  the  Pope,  which  de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  would  support 
at  Rome,  conformably  with  the  Emperor's  published  letter  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  for  the  Papal  territory.     The  wish  was,, 
perhaps,  father  to  the  thought,  yet  de  la  Gueronniere,  for  all  the 
sarcasm  poured  upon  his  lucubrations,  was  never  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  in  this  instance  he  came  nearer  than  most  to  reading, 
the  mind  of  his  Sovereign.      But  nothing  could  come  of  this  with, 
the  Cabinet  of  Rattazzi,  including  General  Durando,  for  the  blunder 
of  September  loth  was  now  irreparable ;  yet,  despite  his  mistakes,. 
Rattazzi,  the  Radical,   was  an   improvement  upon  Ricasoh,  the 
Conservative,  besides  being  more  palatable  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  himself. 

If  Rattazzi  was  sometimes  over-confident  of  his  jugglery,  he  did 
not  despise  diplomacy,  and  become  insolent,  like  Ricasoli.  The 
self-opinioi>ated  and  visionary  Baron  dreamed  of  amity  and  peace,, 
whilst  his  actions  made  for  hatred  and  strife,  whereas  Rattazzi 
knew  that  if  dissimulation  were  a  key  to  diplomatic  success,  com- 
promise was  better.  But  this  time  he  blundered.  The  despatch 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  more  than  the  Ministry  of  Rattazzi 
could  survive.  Garibaldi's  wounds  had  nearly  upset  the  Govern- 
ment, and  upon  this  fresh  snub  from  the  Emperor,  Rattazzi 
asked  Victor  Emmanuel  for  leave  to  dissolve.  The  King  refused,, 
and  Rattazzi  met  Parliament  on  November  i8th.  The  next 
day  the  Liberal  attack  on  the  Liberal  Ministry  began,  led  by 
Buoncompagni  and  Mordini,  and  the  Chamber  was  in  a  bitter 

mood. 

On  the  27th,  Rattazzi  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  "when 
Garibaldi  wished  to  elevate  himself  above  the  law,  it  became 
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necessary  to  oppose  him."  On  the  29th,  General  Durando  defended 
his  policy.  It  was  no  use,  he  declared,  to  attempt  anything  at 
Rome,  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  securing  the 
evacuation  of  the  French,  for  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  This  maladroit 
utterance  was  the  final  blunder  of  an  unfortunate  Ministry.  The 
next  day  Rattazzi  resigned.  Victor  Emmanuel  now  addressed 
himself  to  Count  Giuseppe  Pasolini,  and  asked  him  to  form  a  non- 
party administration.  Pasolini,  in  conjunction  with  Cassinis, 
did  his  best  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  master,  but  they  had 
to  give  up  the  task.  At  last,  largely  owing  to  Pasolini's 
efforts,  a  Conservative  Ministry  was  formed,  with  Luigi 
Carlo  Farini  as  Prime  Minister,  Pasolini  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Marco  Minghetti,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  General  Menabrea, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  was  a  remarkable  combination. 
Pasolini,  the  loyal  and  trusted  Minister  of  Pius  IX  in  1848,  Minghetti, 
and,  in  a  minor  office,  Farini,  his  colleagues  in  the  Papal  Cabinet, 
Federigo  Menabrea,  the  Savoyard,  these  names  alone  were  an 
augury  for  stability  and  success,  and  the  only  drawback  was  the 
failing  health  of  Farini.  The  new  Ministry  assumed  office  on 
December  8th. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  remarkable  pamphlet  appeared 
giving  the  text  of  a  petition,  with  signatures,  from  Italian  clergy 
to  Pius  IX.  It  was  entitled  :  "  Petizione  di  moltissimi  del  clero 
italico  a  Pio  IX  P.M.  e  at  vescovi  cattolici  con  esso  umti'^;  and 
was  printed  in  parallel  columns,  Latin  and  Italian,  with  a  preface 
by  Padre  Carlo  Passaglia.  The  arguments  were  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  two  questions  at  issue  in  troubled  Italy,  and  the  petition  was 
couched  in  most  affectionate  and  respectful  terms  to  the  "  seat  of 
Peter."  Several  thousands  of  priests  signed  it.  A  brief  quotation 
or  two  must  suffice  here.  "  Ecco,  Beatissimo  Padre,  dalVuno 
alValtro  estremo  di  questa  nostra  Italia  risuonare  concorde  una  voce^ 
voce  di  religione,  di  pieta  cattolica  :  '  Viva  il  Papa  '  ;  ma  ecco 
risuonare  pure  una  seconda,  voce  di  patriotismo,  e  voce  di  nazionale 
indipendenza,  *  Viva  Roma  Metropoli  del  nuovo  Regno.'  " 

The  petition  asked  for  peace,  which  the  Pope  alone  was  able  to 
impart,  he  only  had  the  power  to  say  "  Pace.''     "  Che  si  oda  dunque 
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quesia  voce  dalle  vostre  labbra,  o  Pio,  e  che  da  Voi  V Italia  che  figliamente 
vi  nguarda  e  prega,  ascolti  la  parola  '  Pace.'  St,  Padre,  Voi  le 
annunziaie  la  pace,  e  not  e  in  sua  e  nostro  nome  ve  ne  giuriamo 
immortale  la  gratitiidine.'" 

It  was  in  this  year,  1862,  that  King  WiUiam  I  spoke  some  words 
to  General  Fleury  at  Baden,  easy  to  forget,  yet  deserving  of  remem- 
brance. "  '  Comment  va  votre  Empereur  ?  '  poursuivit  le  roi.  '  pai 
quitte  Sa  Majeste  en  parfaite  sante,  il  y  a  peu  de  jours,'  repondis-je, 
■'  Quand  vous  reverrez  V Empereur,'  reprit  le  roi,  '  dites  lui  hien  que 
je  Vaime  beaucoup.  Nous  lui  demons  nos  trones :  je  ne  Voublierai 
jamais'  "* 

A  word  as  to  the  feehngs  of  the  Romans  at  this  time.  During 
the  Garibaldian  expedition,  Silvestrelh,  Ricasoh's  agent,  wrote 
to  him,  on  August  7th,  concerning  the  attempt  for  creating  a  rising 
in  Rome,  assisted  by  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Genova,  as 
follows  :  "La  mass  a  della  popolazione  e  affatto  passiva,  Crispi 
riconosce  che  la  societa  di  Genova  nulla  ha  potuto  fare  a  Roma." \ 

As  M.  Ollivier  says  of  the  Roman  population  :  ''lis  demeurerent 
impossibles,  temoignant  ainsi  une  fois  de  plus  que,  tant  qu'une  irrup- 
tion exterieure  n' opprimerait  pas  leur  liberie,  ils  ne  se  separeraient 
pas  du  Pape."X     At  Rome  there  was  peace,  but  in  Naples  war. 

In  November,  the  Commercio  announced  that  during  the  preceding 
fourteen  months  sixteen  towns  had  been  sacked  and  burnt.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  voice  of  indignant  protest  was  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  at  Turin* 

In  November,  1862,  Ferrari,  the  Liberal,  said  in  the  Chamber, 
■*'  You  may  call  them  brigands,  but  they  fight  under  a  national 
flag  ...  Is  it  the  fact,  as  the  Ministry  would  have  us  believe, 
that  1^500  men,  commanded  by  two  or  three  vagabonds,  can 
make  head  against  the  whole  kingdom,  backed  by  an  army  of 
120,000  regulars  ?  Why,  they  must  be  demigods^  heroes  !  Then 
we  have  seen  towns  of  5^,000  inhabitants  utterly  destroyed.  By 
whom  ?  Not  by  the  brigands."  This  was  an  allusion  to  the 
destruction  of  Ponte  Landolfo  on  August  13th,  1861,  when  the 


*  Gin^ral  Fleury^  ^^  Alemoires'*  {inddits). 
\  ''V Empire  liberal, ''  v,  491.  Xlbid. 
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Piedmontese '  bayonetted  thirty  women,  gathered  for  shelter  at 
the  market  cross.     And  on  the  29th,  Ferrari^  calUng  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "  every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  is  shot/^ 
declared  :    '*  If  conscience  does  not  tell  you  that  you  are  wading 
in  blood,  I  know  not  how  to  express  myself."     This,  then,  was  the 
state  of  things  confronting  the  Pasolini-Minghetti  Ministry,  with 
Farini  as  figure-head,  at  the  outset  of  its  career.     The  southern 
provinces  were   still  in  revolt  against  arbitrary   repression.     In 
the  north,  Mazzini  and  his  republican  propaganda  were  a  continual 
source  of  uneasiness,  whilst  Garibaldi's  convalescence  kept  him 
inactive  at  Caprera.     The  finances  of  the  new  kingdom  were  in 
urgent  need  of  attention,  and  Minghetti  was  the  man  for  the  task. 
For  the  Foreign  Office,  no  better  selection  could  possibly  have  been 
made.     Giuseppe    Pasolini    is .  probably    the    brightest    example 
to  be  found,  of  purity  of  intention  and  honesty  of  purpose,  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  statesmen  during  the  whole  period  of  Italy's  trial. 
A  man  of  deep  personal  religion  revealing  itself  in  every  relation 
of  life,  his  sincere  patriotism  permitted  him  the  absolute  confidence 
of  Pius  IX  and  Victor  Emmanuel  alike,  whilst  his  untiring  labours, 
with  a  statesmanlike  restraint  of  speech,  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  of  Lord  Palmerston.     Such  was  the 
man   who,  when  his  able  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  were  striving 
to  grapple  with  the  troubles,  great  and  many,  in  the  interior  of  the 
new  kingdom,  contrived  to  regain  confidence  in  place  of  mistrust 
for  Italy  abroad,  and  thus  to  retain  for  her  a  place,  within  an  ace 
of  being  forfeited,  in  the  Councils  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
STEADYING  THE   SHIP, 


"  En  cons acr ant  tous  nos  efforts  d'un  cote  a  la  reorganisation 
interieure  du  Royaume,  de  Vautre  a  rendre  de  plus  en  plus  intimes 
et  solides  les  rapports  qui  nous  unissent  aux  autres  Etats,  nous  mon- 
trerons  que  la  constitution  de  V  Unite  italienne  a  ete  un  veritable 
progres  accompli  vers  la  consolidation  de  Vequilibre  Europeen.  Les 
Italiens  n^oublieront  pas  que  ce  grand  resultat  a  ete  obtenu  avec  le 
concours,  et  affermi  par  Vadhesion  des  Puissances  les  plus  eclairees. 
C^est  par  la  justice  de  sa  cause,  par  la  fermete  et  la  moderation  de  sa 
conduite,  que  V Italic  a  obtenu  cette  sympathique  cooperation.  Nous 
ferons  en  sorte  de  nous  V  assurer  a  Vavenir,  en  developpant  energique- 
ment  les  forces  du  pays,  et  nous  attirant  par  notre  loyaute  la  con- 
fiance  et  le  respect  des  Puissances,  sans  renoncer  a  aucun  des  principes 
qui  doivent  presider  a  V  accomplissement  de  nos  destinees  nationales. 
Nee  de  Valliance  de  la  monarchic  et  de  la  liberie,  Vunite  italienne 
restera  fidele  a  ses  origines,  elle  gardera  toujours  ce  caractere  liberal 
et  conservateur  qui  lui  a  valu  de  si  vives  sympathies  par  le  passe, 
et  qui  lui  pro  cur  era  a  Vavenir  sa  part  legitime  dHnfiuenceJ"^ 

The  quotation  is  from  the  circular  addressed  on  December  20th, 
1862^  by  Count  Pasolini  to  the  Italian  diplomatic  agents  abroad. 
With  the  circular^  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  enclosed  a 
copy  of  Farini's  discourse,  announcing  to  Parliament  the  formation 
of  the  new  Cabinet.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  views  of  such 
men  as  Alfonso  Lamarmora  and  Terenzio  Mamiani  at  this  juncture, 
as  expressed  to  the  new  Foreign  Minister.  "  If  you  do  not  manage 
to  bring  us  speedily  to  Rome/'  wrote  the  General  from  Naples, 
"  I  hope  at  least  you  will  organise  things  so  well  in  the  country 
that  we  may  go  thither  one  day  in  sufficient  strength  to  remain 
there  permanently."  "  Truly,  Italy  has  never  seen  a  better  body 
of  citizens  at  the  head  of  her  affairs,"  wrote,  from  Athens,  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pope,  "  and  it  seems  impossible  you 


*  "  Memoir  of  Count  Gitcseppe  Pasolini,''^  236-7. 
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should  not  succeed  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  although  the  times 
may  be  far  from  propitious  for  you  in  some  respects."  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  circular  of  Pasolini. 
"  Excellent  sentiments  in  excellent  language/'  was  his  summary, 
and  he  further  observed  to  Nigra  :  "  This  design  of  organising 
the  State,  establishing  a  uniform,  steady  system  of  administration, 
maintaining  public  order  at  whatever  cost,  this  will  be  your  safety 
under  future  contingencies,  whether  they  permit  you  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  Rome  at  an  early  date,  or  whether  long,  and  difficult 
impediments  arise  to  delay  the  attainment  of  that  desired 
object."* 

The  new  Ministry  was  virtually  following  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  expressed  to 
Pasolini  the  wish  for  a  Ministry  "  free  from  personal  quarrels, 
without  .  .  .  the  same  strifes  and  ill-tempers  as  in  the  last,"  and 
although  Pasolini  could  not  construct  the  Administrative  Cabinet 
-desired,  the  new  Ministry  realised  the  King's  wish. 

On  January  ist,  1863,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  Tuileries, 
received,  as  usual,  the  congratulations  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  replied  as  follows  :  "  The  sentiments  that  you  express  in  the 
name  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  deeply  move  me.  I  am  happy  to 
see  myself  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year.  They  will  be  enabled 
to  testify  to  my  desire  to  maintain  with  them  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  are  so  essential  to  present  and  future  security." 

On  January  12th,  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  view  of  the  more  Liberal  character  imparted  to  the 
Constitution,  passed  in  review  the  chief  events  of  the  preceding 
five  years.  Referring  to  Italian  affairs,  the  Sovereign  said  :  "  Our 
arms  have  defended  the  independence  of  Italy,  without  making 
any  compromise  with  the  revolution  ;  without  altering  outside 
the  field  of  battle  the  good  relations  with  our  adversaries  for  a  single 
day ;  and  without  abandoning  the  Holy  Father,  whom  our  honour 
and  our  past  engagements  oblige  us  to  sustain." 


*  (( 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  Count  Pasolini  at  the  Italian  Foreign 
Office  was  to  answer  a  question  from  Bismarck  as  to  the  attitude 
of  Italy  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  Italy  would  always  take  the  side  of 
the  enemies  of  Austria.  Bismarck  very  soon  had  the  opportunity 
of  humouring  the  nation  he  was  already  thinking  of  as  an  ally 
in  war.  King  William  and  Bismarck  had  agreed  to  send  General 
Willisen  as  Ambassador  to  Turin.  Pasolini  objected,  for  Willisen, 
amongst  other  acts  inimical  to  Italy,  had  fought  on  the  Austrian 
side  at  Solferino,  and  Bismarck  gave  way.  The  new  Ambassador 
was  Count  Usedom. 

An  important  letter  at  this  time  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  Count  Arese  must  be  given  in  full : 

Mon  cher  Arese  : 

"  Parts,  le  2  Janvier,  1863. 

"  Voire  lettre  du  11  Decembre  in'' a  fait  grand  plaisir,  car  il  y  avail 
bien  longiemps  que  je  navais  eu  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  favais  bien  regrette 
de  ne  pas  vous  avoir  rencontre  a  Vicky  cette  annee.  V opinion  que 
'vous  manifestez  en  faveur  du  nouveau  ministere  italien  me  fait  grand 
plaisir,  car  vous  savez  tout  Vinteret  que  je  porte  a  voire  pays.  II 
a  besoin  de  hautes  intelligences  et  de  mains  fermes  pour  conduire 
ses  destinees.  Vaffaire  de  Rome  est  toujours  la  pierre  d'achoppe- 
meni ;  on  traite  cette  question  en  Italic  avec  irop  de  legerete,  en  France 
et  en  Europe,  elle  est  ires  grosse,  et  independamment  de  mes  engage- 
ments personnels.  Uopinion  publique  en  France  ne  sera  pas  du 
tout  favorable  a  un  abandon.  II  faut  done  se  resigner  et  attendre 
des  evenements  une  solution  favorable.  Je  desire,  certes,  toujours 
evacuer  Rome,  mais  je  vous  repete  ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit  il  y  a  quelques 
annees ;  je  ne  le  ferai  que  lorsque  mon  honneur  et  ma  conscience  me 
permettront  de  le  faire.  Enfin,  cette  question  romaine  est  une  de 
£elles  qui  se  resolvent  dans  le  calme  et  jamais  par  le  bruit  et  V excitation 
des  passions.  J^espere  que  vous  viendrez  nous  voir  cette  annee ; 
moi,  je  me  rejouis  toujours  de  me  reirouver  avec  un  ami  aime  comme 
vous.     U Imperatrice  m'a  charge  de  vous  dire  bien  des  choses  de  sa 

part.     Croyez,  mon  cher  Arese,  a  ma  sincere  amitie. 

"  Napol]6on." 

PosTSCRiPTUM. — II  y  a  (entre  nous)  une  chose  qui  fait  bien  mauvais 
effet  id.    II  y  a  a  Turin  une  Madame  de  Solms,  qui  distribue  a  tous 
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les  journalistes  de  Paris  ei  litterateurs  les  croix  italiennes ;  elle  ecrivait 
hier  a  quelqu'un :  ^J'envoie  la  croix  k  Dentu,  I'editeur;  quant  a 
J  .  .  .  .  ,  je  la  lui  porterai  moi-meme  '.  .  .  .  C'est  pitoyable  /"* 

This  letter  to  Arese  shows  once  again  the  reasonableness  and  con- 
sistency of  the  Emperor's  Italian  policy.  Reasonable,  as  advising 
the  Italians  to  be  patient,  to  treat  the  Roman  question  with  less 
levity,  and  without  exciting  passions ;  and  consistent^  as  showing 
once  more  the  Emperor's  continual  desire  to  evacuate  Rome,  but 
his  firm  refusal  to  do  so  before  that  honour  and  conscience  should 
permit.  Victor  Emmanuel,  after  this  letter,  turned  his  attention 
more  to  the  Venetian  question,  and  the  troubles  in  Poland  and  Greece, 
On  January  ist,  Victor  Emmanuel,  replying  to  congratulations 
at  Turin,  said  he  hoped  1863  would  be  a  happier  year  than  1862, 
spoke  of  the  "  folly  of  dreamers,"  declared  that  when  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  southern  provinces  was  achieved,  the  national  cause 
would  be  fully  triumphant,  and  entreated  Parliament  to  trust  him. 
The  Official  Gazette,  at  Turin,  declared  its  conviction  that  Rome 
would  some  day  become  the  capital,  and  added  :  *'  We  must 
await  this  happy  result.''  A  new  "  Committee  of  Action "  in 
Rome  elected  at  this  time  Garibaldi  as  President_,  and  the  General 
told  them  to  "  listen  more  to  his  counsels  and  place  confidence 
only  in  themselves." 

If  the  pacific  tone  of  the  Emperor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  alarmed  the  forward  spirits  in  Italy,  it  calmed  appre- 
hensions elsewhere.     On  January  17th,  a  London  journal  said  : 

"  From  its  tone  may  be  deduced  the  conclusion  that  for  some 
time  to  come  the  Empire  is  to  be  really  peace  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  who  wonder  that  no  indications  are  given  of  the  activity  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  think  it  can  be  asserted 
that  the  world  prefers  the  unambitious  course  which  has  been 
pursued." 

The  address  of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
was  adopted  on  January  30th,  Prince  Napoleon  alone  dissenting. 
M.  Thouvenel,  in  his  speech  on  the  29th,  to  which  we  have  already 
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^Le  Comte  Arese  et  la  politique  italienne  sous  le  second  Empire""  (Grabinski), 
199-201.      ''Vita  di  Fr.  Arese''  (Bonfadini),  304. 
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referred,  said  that  "  Vimmobilite  qui  est  la  force  de  la  religion,  devient 
la  perte  des  couronnes,''  an  observation,  unhappily,  too  near  the 
truth,  prospectively  as  well.  Of  this  speech,  M.  OUivier  says  : 
"  De  la  discussion  de  VAdresse  au  Senat,  un  seul  discours  merite 
d'etre  retenu,  celui  de  ThouveneV* 

The  Conservatives  were  shocked  by  the  ex-Minister's  discourse, 
as  being  too  favourable  to  Italian  unity,  yet  his  thesis  as  to  Rome 
was  well  nigh  incontestable. 

"  Je  n'ai  jamais  admis  le  droit  des  Italiens  de  reclamer  Rome 
pour  capitate,''  declared  M.  Thouvenel,  "  mais  je  ne  saurais  contester 
aux  Romains  le  droit  d'etre  gouvernes  comme  le  sont  toutes  les  societes 
modernes,  et  je  ne  nous  recojtnais  pas  celui  de  leur  imposer  indefini- 
ment  un  regime  dont  les  plus  catholiques  d'entre  nous  ne  voudraient 
pas  pour  eux-memes."\ 

M.  Billault,  in  summing  up,  contented  himself  by  repeating 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  changed,  but  would  continue  to  work, 
finding  himself  between  the  non  possumus  of  Rome  and  the  non 
possumus  of  Turin,  for  a  necessary  conciliation,  and,  if  the  time 
was  not  favourable,  he  would  wait. 

The  Emperor  received  the  address  on  February  ist,  and  replied 
as  follows  :  "I  receive  with  thanks  the  address,  by  which  the 
Senate  gives  approbation  to  my  policy.  The  expressions  of  devo- 
tion which  it  contains  touch  me  sincerely.  The  unanimity  displayed 
in  voting  the  address  has  also  given  me  deep  satisfaction,  because 
it  testifies  a  harmony  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  happy 
results.  Receive  my  thanks,  therefore,  for  having  been  the 
eloquent  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  an  assembly  over  which 
you  preside  so  worthily." 

Prince  Napoleon  was  much  chagrined  by  the  reference  to  the 
"  unanimity  "  of  the  Senate,  by  which  his  solitary  opposition  to 
the  address  was  ignored.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif  seven  amendments 
brought  forward  by  the  '''Cinq"  were  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
That  on  the  Roman  question  must  be  quoted  at  length,  for  it  shows 
the  moderating  influence  of  M.  Emile  OUivier  over  his  colleagues : 
^'  Rome  n'appartient  pas  plus  aux  catholiques  qu'aux  Italiens,  elle 
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appariient  aux  Romains.  Notre  occupation  ne  doit  pas  continuer  : 
c'est  le  cas  d'appliquer  le  principe  de  non-intervention,  qui  n'est 
autre  chose  que  le  respect  de  la  souverainete  nationale,  seule  base 
legitime  des  gouvernejnenis.  Les  negociations  poursuivies  a  Rome 
ne  sont  pas  serieuses  et  ne  peuvent  aboutir,  puisque  le  Rape  declare 
solennellement  que  sa  conscience  lui  interdit  toute  concession,  tant 
qu'on  ne  lui  aura  pas  rendu  des  provinces  dont  le  gouvernement 
frangais  a  toujours  refuse  de  demander  la  restitution.  II  est  hors 
de  doute  que  Vindependance  du  Saint-Siege  doit  etre  assuree  ;  mais, 
en  ceite  matiere  comme  en  toute  autre,  la  liberte  est  la  seule  solution 
a  la  fois  digne  et  pratique.  La  religio7i  catholique  ne  doit  pas  redouter 
un  regime,  sous  lequel  Viglise,  separee  de  VEtat,  obtiendrait  au 
meme  titre  que  toute  autre  croyance,  a  la  place  des  concordats  et  des 
servitudes  deguisees,  la  liberte  dans  les  limites  du  droit  commun.'^* 

This  formula^  adopted  by  the  diminutive  band  of  extreme  Liberals 
in  the  Legislature  opposed  to  the  Empire^  shows  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  to  the  Roman  question, 
favoured  in  Italy,  and  by  Prince  Napoleon  and  Jules  Favre  in  France,, 
was  definitely  disavowed  by  the  Cinq  in  favour  of  the  truer  interpre- 
tation  expounded  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier.  In  this  memorable 
debate,  on  the  policy  of  the  Empire  in  general,  and  on  the  Italian,. 
Mexican,  and  Polish  questions  in  particular,  held,  moreover,  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  Emile  Ollivier,  Jules  Favre,  Picard,. 
Henon,  and  Darimon  all  launched  their  criticisms,  whilst  the 
Government  was  ably  defended  by  Billault  and  Baroche. 

On  the  Roman  question  and  the  retirement  of  Thouvenel,  Plichon^ 
Holb-Bernard,  and  Keller  maintained  that  the  unity  of  Italy 
was  merely  a  "  faniasmagorie  revolutionnaire,^'  the  right  of  sover- 
eignty and  of  national  independence  was  against  Piedmont^ 
force  and  conquest  alone  supported  it. 

"  A  Rome  seule''  said  M.  Keller,  '*  est  Vhonnetete,  et  Pie  IX  en 
tester  a  comme  le  type  inattaquable.''  Jules  Favre  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  policy  "  d'impuissance  ou  d' equivoque ,''  but  he  admitted 
that  the  evacuation  of  Rome  had  to  be  delayed  by  the  descent 
of  Garibaldi,  and  that  Rome  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  Italy,  f 
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M.  BiUault  declared,  in  reply,  that  there  was  nothing  "  equivocal ' ' 
in  the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  from  the  first  it  had  been  as  'nette '  as 
loyal.  The  Emperor  had  stopped  Piedmont,  the  Minister  pointed 
out,  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  urged  the  Pope  to  make  reforms, 
in  short,  "  independance  de  Vltalie,  independance  du  Saint-Siege, 
Vltalie  libre,  le  Saini-Pere  mattre  chez  lui^  this  was  the  Imperial 
policy.  "  Ces  assertions ;'  says  M.  Emile  Ollivier, ''  etaient  irrefuta- 
bles  :  on  puisera  tant  qu'on  voudra  dans  les  actes  publics  ou  prives 
de  Napoleon  III,  on  ne  trouvera  jamais  quHl  ait  faibli  ou  varie 
dans  son  inflexible  toy  ante  envers  Pie  IX  et  Victor  Emmanuel."* 
In  the  debate,  M.  Ollivier  dissociated  himself  from  the  language 
of  Jules  Favre,  whilst  he  held  that  the  idea  of  conciliation  was 
an  illusion  ;  he  admired  the  inflexible  attitude  of  the  Pope,  though 
regretting  "  que  la  papaute  ne  soit  pas  encore  plus  grande,  et  qu'au 
heu  de  s^enfermer  dans  ces  resistances,  elle  ne  prenne  pas  Vinitiative 
du  mouvement  humain." 

M.  Ollivier  thus  summed  up  his  view  of  the  attitude  for  the 
Government  to  take  whilst  continuing  to  occupy  Rome  : 

'  La  question  romaine  est  close,  nous  nous  maintiendrons  en 
1863  a  Rome,  comme  en  1849,  attendant  les  evenements  dont  nous 
nous  declarons  inhabile  a  prevoir  et  a  diriger  le  cours.'^] 

The  address  was  voted  on  February  12th.  The  words  of  the 
leader  of  the  small  Opposition  to  the  Empire,  spoken  in  criticism 
of  the  Imperial  policy  in  Parliament,  suggest  the  reflection  that 
the'divergence  of  view  on  the  Roman  question  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  French  Liberals  already,  in  1863,  barely 
existed  in  fact.  The  policy  of  Thouvenel,  the  policy  of  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  one  and  the  same,  despite  all  that  was  said  to  the  contrary 
at  the  time,  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  himself,  in  what 
did  it  now  differ  from  the  ideas  of  M.  6mile  Ollivier  ?  No  more 
negociation  with  the  Vatican  for  conciliation  with  Turin  to  be 
attempted  at  present,  was  the  line  taken  by  the  Emperor,  his 
advisers,  and  M.  Ollivier  alike.  The  difference  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Emperor  still  had  hope,  and  M.  Ollivier  had  not. 

On  February  26th,  Pasolini  had  to  reply  in  the  Chamber  at 
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Turin  to  an  attack  by  Mordini  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mordini  accused  the  Ministry  of  excessive  reticence  and 
excessive  pliabihty.  In  reply,  Pasolini  defended  the  appointment 
of  Pepoli,  "  a  relative  of  the  French  Emperor/'  to  the  Embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  retaining  of  Nigra  in  Paris,  and  holding  to  the 
French  alliance  instead  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
England,  and  he  denied  that  to  break  with  France  would  strengthen 
their  position  with  England.  "  I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  fact," 
said  Pasolini,  "  that  the  alliance  of  France,  England,  and  Italy 
will  give  additional  security  for  the  progress  of  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion throughout  the  world."  The  Minister  expressed  sympathy 
with  Poland,  and  at  the  close  of  a  noteworthy  exposition  of  policy 
Mordini  shook  hands  with  Pasolini,  and  only  the  extreme  left 
opposed  the  Government.* 

In  February,  Arese  told  the  Emperor  Napol6on  that  the  Italian 
Ministry  would  leave  off  the  agitation  for  Rome  for  the  present, 
and  he  recurred  to  the  Milan  programme  :  "  Italy  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  Arese  suggested  the  opening  of  negociations 
for  the  making  of  a  bigger  Greece  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  placing 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  on  the  throne,  to  give  Italy,  Venice, 
and  Trent,  etc.,  and  make  Trieste  a  neutral  port. 

On  February  23rd,  Dr.  Conneau  wrote  to  Arese  that  it  was  not 
probable  the  plan  could  be  realised,  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
invited  the  Count  to  Paris.  Arese  consulted  Minghetti  and  Pasolini, 
and  on  March  7  th,  Conneau  wrote  again  to  Arese  urging  his 
presence  I . 

"  Tu  auras  su  comhien  est  grande  Vhostilite  qui  s'est  revelee  id 
contre  noire  pauvre  Italic ^^^  said  Dr.  Conneau,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  Arese  had  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  of  the  Empress,  too. 

''  Tu  es  peut-etre  le  seul  Italien  qu^elle  aime,^''%  he  added.  Prac- 
tically everyone  in  Paris,  except  the  Emperor,  Mocquard,  Fleury, 
and  Conneau,  was  either  hostile  to,  or  had  little  sympathy  for, 
Italy.     Victor  Emmanuel  told  Arese  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he  did. 

*  Pasolini,  239-42.  t  Grabinski,  204  ;  Bonfadini,  308. 

\  Grabinski,  204. 
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Count  Pasolini  wrote  to  him  on  March  9th,  as  follows  :  "  The 
present  Ministry  began  with  the  misfortune  of  succeeding  to  a 
Cabinet  which  was  accused  of  servility  to  France ;  we  now  are 
reported  from  both  sides  of  the  Alps  as  being  too  anti-French 
in  our  tendencies.  To  put  an  end  to  the  contention  of  parties  at 
home,  we  thought  best  to  avoid  discussions  relating  to  Rome, 
and  in  this  respect  (whatever  people  may  talk  to  the  contrary) 
I  believe  we  were  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  ; 
but  our  silence  on  so  tender  a  subject  does  not  exclude — rather  it 
tends  to  imply — a  substantial  agreement  on  the  other  questions 
of  politics,  such  as  I  and  all  my  colleagues  earnestly  desire 

"  The  French  Emperor  understands  as  well  as  we  do  the  hopes  of 
the  Italians,  and  knows  us  to  be  urged  on  by  no  puerile  impatience 
to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  mighty  enterprise  with  which 
he  has  associated  his  illustrious  name.  We  are  aware  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  rapidly  formed  and  compacted,  time  being  required 
to  insure  consolidation  and  durableness  of  institutions.  We  have, 
therefore,  resolved  to  wait  patiently,  if  it  be  necessary 

"  The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Greece,  complicated  as  they  must  be 
eventually  with  the  Eastern  question,  open  a  large  field  of  action 
to  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  public  opinion 
in  England  and  Germany  has  never  hitherto  been  so  favourable 
as  now.  Yet  more,  Austria  herself,  by  her  increasing  sympathy 
(whether  real  or  fictitious)  for  Liberal  institutions,  will  be  an 
assistance  to  the  Emperor's  designs  ...  I  only  wish  His  Imperial 
Majesty  to  know  that  we,  along  with  the  majority  in  Italy,  desire 
to  be  on  the  side  of  France,  as  we  so  gloriously  were  in  1854  and 
1859.  No  one  but  yourself  can  rightly  say  these  things  to  him, 
since  the  faction  contrary  to  Imperial  Government  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  make  us  appear  ungrateful,  and  would  drive  us  to 
become  so  in  reality.  You  must  let  the  Emperor  know  that 
our  trust  in  him  is  firm,  and  we  fix  our  best  hopes  on  his  friendship. 

As  things  now  are  in  Italy,  the  King's  Government  could 

not  work  alone  without  peril  of  losing  its  moral  ascendancy,  and 
letting  the  more  audacious  factions  regain  that  influence  which, 
fortunately  of  late  has  been  diminishing.     I  have  great  hope  that 
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the  Emperor  will  put  us  to  no  such  risk,  and  that  he  may  also  discern 
how  opportune  it  will  be  for  him  to  have  our  support  in  his  policy. 
Pending  the  mighty  events  which  loom  in  the  future,  I  feel  it  essen- 
tial to  ensure  to  Italy  the  prestige  of  intimate  union  with  France ; 
and  you,  dear  Arese,  can  give  powerful  help  towards  this  object 
by  persuading  the  Emperor  to  lay  it  to  heart."* 

We  have  quoted  this  letter  at  some  length,  because  it  gives  an 
insight  into  the  French  policy  of  the  enlightened  and  high-minded 
statesman  directing  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  during  the  Ministry 
of  Signer  Farini.  Pasolini  at  the  same  time  gave  Arese  the  following 
memorandum  for  his  interview  with  the  Emperor  :  "  First,  to  say 
to  the  Emperor,  that  should  he  desire  to  profit  by  the  events  in 
Poland,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with  him 
for  war  with  Austria,  or  otherwise.  At  the  first  call  we  can  put 
forward  200,000  effective  men,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  contin- 
gency of  70,000,  supposing  Austria  did  not  attack  us.  Secondly, 
the  Emperor  may  count  upon  us  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with 
England  and  other  friendly  Powers.  Thirdly,  Count  Arese  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  Emperor  decide  on  some  operation  to  be 
conducted  in  concert  with  us.  Fourthly,  Count  Arese  will  make 
known  to  the  Emperor  how  indispensable  it  is  that  we  should 
have  a  preconcerted  plan  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  case  of  the 
Pope's  death ;  as  otherwise  the  Government  would  run  con- 
siderable danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  advanced  party, 
who  would  arouse  popular  feeling  against  the  French,  "f 

Pasolini  wrote  again  on  March  i6th,  when  he  said  :  "I  fear 
we  could  scarcely  ask  the  Emperor  to  give  us  his  views  regarding 
all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but,  as  every  indication  of  your 
illustrious  friend's  mood  of  thought  will  be  valuable,  it  is  well 
to  omit  nothing.'' 

The  Italian  Minister  wanted  to  know  the  Imperial  views  on 
Hungary,  Servia,  etc.  The  same  day  Arese  reported  from  Paris 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  the  Tuileries,  and  had  had  "  many 
conversations  "  with  the  Emperor.  Arese  told  Pasolini  he  had 
gathered  that  if  the  Emperor  could  make  sure  of  England  and 

*  Pasolini,  251-3.  \  Ibid.,  253. 
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Austria,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  Austria,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  war-trumpet  sounded ;  and  most  explicitly  that  in  this  event 
he  would  count  on  the  Italian  alliance,  with  Venetia  in  prospect. 
Arese  continued  :  "In  speaking  about  Rome,  I  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  has  no  very  decided  opinion  as  yet ;  but  I  know  he 
has  written  for  particular  reports  of  the  Pope's  health,  and  for 
information  about  the  Cardinals,  that  he  may  know  whom  to 
support,  and  who  ought  to  be  excluded.  He  is  in  favour  of  an 
Italian,  and  one  who  shall  be  as  liberal  as  the  nature  of  a  Cardinal 
permits  ;  he  inquired  more  than  once  what  name  would  be  brought 
forward  by  our  Government."* 

On  March  i8th,  Pasolini  wrote  to  Arese,  with  reference  to  the- 
remark  as  to  the  trumpet  note  of  war  being  heard  soon,  "  if 
the  Emperor  were  sure  of  England  and  Austria."  '*  I  am  certain," 
said  the  Italian  Minister,  "  he  could  easily  come  to  an  understanding 
with  England ;  in  fact,  I  should  delight  to  be  the  medium  of  it. 
If  we  and  England  are  with  him,  Austria  will  soon  follow ;  tell 
him  so." 

On  March  17th,  Arese  had  another  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
and  reported  some  of  his  observations  as  follows  : 

"  Italy  has  not  yet  a  position  sufficiently  solid  to  stand  against 
the  destructive  possibilities  of  the  future ;  for  instance,  in  case 
of  my  death,  and  of  a  weaker  Government  than  mine  succeeding 
me,  don't  you  think  Austria  would  attack  you  ?  She  would  be 
seconded  by  a  great  part  of  Germany,  while  England  would  not 
make  war  in  your  defence,  and  I  do  not  consider  you  strong  enough 
nor  well  enough  organised  to  make  protracted  resistance,  so  that 
the  immense  sacrifices  you  have  made  might  be  in  vain  after  all ! 
This  is  a  heavy  thought,  and  I  am  anxiously  working  my  mind  to 
contrive  that  you  should  obtain  possession  of  Venetia  and  the  four 
fortresses." 

Arese  then  asked  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
received,  he  said,  the  following  reply  : 

"  If  events  aid  me  a  little,  I  shall  hope  for  that  in  addition ; 
but  you  cannot  wonder  that  under  present  circumstances  I  am 
unable  to  dot  all  my  i's." 

*Pasolini,  254-5. 
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The  Emperor  told  Arese  that,  as  he  hoped  to  achieve  the  desired 
objects  by  treaties  and  compensations,  it  was  very  wrong  of  people 
in  Italy,  especially  the  extreme  parties,  to  thwart  and  harass 
him  in  his  endeavours.  As  for  the  question  of  Rome,  the  Emperor 
candidly  declared  that  he  could  then  do  nothing  ;  for  twice  already 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  twice 
had  been  prevented  by  Garibaldi's  expeditions,  besides  which  he 
had  personal  obligations  of  honour  towards  Pius  IX,  in  which  he 
was  bound  both  as  man  and  Sovereign  not  to  fail ;  and  that  we 
Italians  made  a  great  mistake  by  calling  out  continually  in  every 
key,  '  We  will  have  Rome  ;  we  will  have  Venice  ;  we  have  a  right 
to  them,'  etc.  etc."* 

The  Emperor  said  more  than  once  to  Arese  :  "  It  will  be  necessary 
that  we  unite  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  and  who  is  your  can- 
didate ? "  Arese  answered  that  he  had  heard  Pasolini  speak 
favourably  of  Cardinal  d'Andrea  and  Cardinal  BofEondi,  and  then 
wrote  to  ask  Pasolini  for  a  reply  by  telegraph.  Pasolini  thereupon 
telegraphed  to  Paris  the  name  of  Cardinal  BofEondi  as  desirable. 

On  March  20th,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  replying  to  the 
letter  of  Arese  of  the  i8th,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  said  : 

"The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  not  secure  without  Venice,  and  I  rejoice 
to  hear  of  the  Emperor's  true  and  excellent  observations  in  this 
sense,  which  allow  us  to  believe  that  his  heart  is  set  upon  the 
completion  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider  it  impossible 
to  be  achieved  by  mere  treaties  and  compensations,  apart  from 
the  opportunities  of  war  in  some  way  or  other  ....  Try  to 
confirm  the  Emperor  in  his  goodwill  towards  Italy,  and  to  make 
him  translate  it  into  action,  for  life  is  fleeting,  and  he  should  not 
leave  his  work  incomplete. "j* 

On  the  24th,  Arese  wrote  to  Pasolini  that  the  Emperor  had  told 
him  the  previous  day  that  "  he  never  felt  anything  but  satisfaction 
with  you  and  your  Ministry." 

On  the  25th,  Arese  left  Paris,  bearing  the  following  very  im- 
portant note  given  him  by  the  Emperor  : 

"  VEmpereur  desire  pour  Vltalie  deux  choses  qui  sont  egalement 
dans  V esprit  du  peuple  Italien :    la  reunion  de  Vetat  de  Venise  a 

*  Pasolini,  255-6.  t  Ibid.,  257. 
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Vltalie,  et  V evacuation  de  Rome  par  les  troupes  frangaises  ;  mats  la 
premiere  il  ne  veut  pas  Vobtenir  par  la  guerre,  et  la  seconde  n'aura 
jamais  lieu  par  un  pur  et  simple  abandon  sans  franchise  et  sans 
dignite.  UEmpereur  ignore  les  chances  plus  ou  moins  favorahles 
de  Vavenir ;  mais  tres  certainement,  dans  les  divers es  combinaisons 
que  les  evenements  peuvent  amener,  sa  pensee  constante  sera  d'obtenir 
de  VAutriche  V abandon  de  la  Venetie  en  echange  d'autres  combinaisons 
terriioriales. 

Vinteret  bien  compris  de  Vltalie  est  done  d'adoucir  ses  rapports 
avec  VAutriche,  d^arreter  les  teniatives  insensees  des  Mazziniens,  et 
d'etablir  chez  elle  un  ordre  de  choses,  dont  le  calme  et  la  stabilite 
deviennent  pour  V Europe  une  garantie  de  force  et  de  confiance  dans 
Vavenir.  C'est  surtout  la  question  de  Hongrie  qu'il  importe  d^ecarter. 
Si  des  insurrections  partielles  en  effet  eclataient  dans  ce  pays,  elles 
seraient  promptement  domptees ;  mais  elles  auraient  V  immense 
inconvenient  de  rejeter  VAutriche  dans  les  bras  de  la  Russie  et  de  la 
Prusse,  et  de  reformer  ainsi  la  triple  alliance,  qui  a  tenu  trente  ans 
VEurope  dans  la  dependance. 

Quant  a  Rome,  les  troupes  frangaises  ne  la  quitteront  que  lorsqu'en 
son  ante  et  conscience  VEmpereur  pourra  dire  devant  son  pays  quHl 
laisse  le  Pape  independant  et  a  Vabri  de  tous  les  dangers  au  dedans 
comme  au  dehors.  Plus  done  le  gouvernement  Italien  cherchera 
a  faire  cesser  Vantagonisme  qui  existe.  entre  lui  et  le  Saint-Siege, 
plus  il  donnera  de  securite  a  la  France  pour  le  pouvoir  temporel  du 
Pape,  tel  qu'il  est  aujourd'hui,  plus  il  sera  possible  de  hater  le  depart 
des  troupes  f ran  faises. 

II  est  esseniiel  que  les  hommes  d'etat  connaissent  bien  les  intentions 
des  cabinets  Strangers  pour  ne  pas  se  creer  des  illusions  qui  abou- 
tissent  a  de  cruels  desappointements.  Si  le  gouvernement  Italien 
consolide  son  autorite  sur  les  provinces  annexees,  s'il  retablit 
son  credit,  sHl  met  hardiment  un  terme  a  toutes  les  extravagances  de  la 
demagogie,  il  acquerra  la  puissance  morale  la  plus  propre  a  assurer 
ses  destinees.  Si  au  contraire  il  veut  par  de  petits  moyens  ou  de 
petites  insurrections  partielles  maintenir  chez  ses  voisins  un  etat 
d' inquietude  irritante  et  funeste  dans  ses  resultats,  il  court  le  risque 
de  voir  un  jour  compromis  les  grands  avantages  dejd  obtenus^  * 

*  Pasolini,  258-9. 
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This  document,  placed  side  by  side  with  those  other  title-deeds 
-of  the  Emperor's  interest  in  Italy,  which  we  have  already  recited, 
shows  again  with  what  undaunted  patience  and  persistent  hopeful- 
ness the  Emperor  pursued  his  policy  of  reasonableness  and  consist- 
-ency  towards  the  unification  of  Italy.  Napoleon  III  was  at  length 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  disinterested  and  conciliatory  endeavour. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  obtained  both  the  deux  choses 
he  desired  for  Italy.  Less  than  two  years  after  the  handing  of 
this  note  to  Arese,  the  French  troops  began  to  evacuate  Rome ;  in 
three  years  the  last  French  soldier  had  quitted  the  Pontifical 
territory,  and  the  Emperor,  by  means  of  diplomacy  alone,  was  able 
to  offer  Venetia  to  Italy.  That  the  French  were  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Rome,  owing  to  the  weakness  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Ministry  of  Rattazzi ;  that  Italy  refused  the  offer  of  Venetia, 
until  after  a  war  of  defeat  and  disgrace ;  these  are  things  which 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

But  in  1863,  ^^^  t^^  fi^st  time  since  the  death  of  Cavour,  Italy 
had  a  Ministry  in  which  the  Emperor  could  feel  confidence.  The 
Minghetti-Pasolini  Cabinet  knew  the  importance  of  hastening 
slowly.  Yet  the  Emperor  feared  they  might  be  driven  into  some 
unhappy  enterprise  across  the  Adriatic,  so  he  uttered  a  warning, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  sine  labe  Ministry,  as  it  was  called,  because 
it  entered  upon  office  on  tlje  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
started  on  its  career  with  two  fundamental  and  apparently  contra- 
dictory aims.  The  one  was  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  organisation 
and  reconstruction  in  the  new  kingdom,  a  period  of  calm,  during 
and  by  means  of  which  Europe  should  come  to  forget  the  Italy  of 
Mazzinian  and  Garibaldian  outbursts  ;  the  other  was  to  prosecute 
an  energetic  Foreign  policy,  in  order  that  Europe  should  not 
forget  the  Italy  of  Liberal-Conservative  order  and  force. 

The  Farini  Ministry  was  desirous  that  Europe  should  forget 
Italy  as  a  source  of  frequent  nervous  tension  at  the  several  Chan- 
ceries, and  should  not  forget  her  as  a  serious  factor  when  a  need 
for  collective  action  in  any  quarter  of  the  continent  should  arise. 
Thus  it  was  that  Pasolini  sent  Arese  with  his  string  of  questions 
for  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  thus  it  was  that  Pasolini, 
when  he  had  resigned  office,  was  despatched  by  Minghetti  to  sound 
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both  the  Cabinets  of  St.  James'  and  of  the  Tuileries.  An  ulterior 
:aim  at  the  time  was  avowedly  the  acquisition  of  Venetia,  with 
Rome  in  a  dim  futurity  ;  but  Minghetti  and  Pasolini  wisely  kept  the 
Roman  question  out  of  sight_,  with  Venice  as  an  objective^  to  satisfy 
national  impetuosities,  and  on  this  line  of  conduct  they  were  at 
one  with  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  King 
recoiled  as  much  from  the  idea  of  bombarding  the  Pope  in  Rome 
as  it  burned  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  powerful  foe  in  the  north. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  eager  for  a  fight  with  Austria,  to  match 
himself  against  heavy  odds,  while  he  loathed  the  idea  of  using 
force  against  the  powerless,  yet  unflinching,  figure  of  the  Holy 
Father,  with  his  hand  ever  ready  to  be  uplifted  in  blessing  over 
the  head  of  his  erring  son.  A  source  of  deep  vexation  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  the  fact,  unhappily  true,  that  he  had  driven  more 
monks  and  nuns  from  their  homes  than  he  ever  drove  Austrians 
from  a  battlefield. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  The  Italian  Ministry  in  1863  was 
entirely  at  one  vdth  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Roman  question  could  only  be  settled  during  a  period 
of  calm.  Minghetti  and  Pasolini  would  do  nothing  to  irritate 
Pius  IX,  or  embarrass  the  Emperor  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  appears  from  a  document  found  by  P.  D.  Pasolini  amongst 
his  father's  papers,  that  the  Italian  Minister  had  a  cut-and-dried 
scheme,  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  if  not  actually  . 
approved  by  him  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  next  Pope. 

"  Firstly,  in  event  of  the  Holy  See  becoming  vacant,  the  French 
troops  shall  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  for  better  assurance 
of  freedom  in  the  election  of  a  new  Pope. 

Secondly,  the  population  of  the  left  bank  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  exercise  universal  suffrage,  if  they  so  desire. 

Thirdly,  to  ensure  complete  and  lasting  accordance  between 
Italy  and  the  Holy  See,  the  Italian  Government  shall  bind  itself, 
in  the  meantime — {a)  To  assume  responsibility  for  the  public  and 
consolidated  Pontifical  redeemable  debt,  the  existence  of  which 
shall  be  authenticated,  {b)  To  acknowledge  and  respect  the  new 
Pope's  temporal  power  within  given  limits,  indicated  geographi- 
cally by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Vico,  and  Marta. 
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Fourthly,  the  Imperial  Government  of  France  promise  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  remove  definitively  every  cause  of  discord 
between  the  King  and  the  Pontiff ;  and  for  the  better  security 
of  the  latter  shall  continue  their  military  occupation  for  ...  . 
years,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  supposing  complete  accordance  to 
be  arrived  at  within  that  term." 

The  territory  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  new  Pope  was  thus 
detailed  : — 

"  The  city  and  province  of  Rome,  with  that  part  of  Comarca 

which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  the  province  of  Civita 
Vecchia ;  the  territory  lying  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Vico,  and  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Vico,  so  far  as  Lake 
Vico,  thence  in  direct  line  to  the  river  Marta ;  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marta,  down  to  where  it  falls  into  the  sea."* 

This  document  shows  that  the  Minghetti-Pasolini  Ministry  were 
not  prepared,  even  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  Pope,  to  grasp 
violently  at  Rome,  or  to  urge  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  The  loyalty  of  the  Italian  Cabinet  was  unim- 
peachable. A  very  similar  plan  to  that  of  Pasolini  was  seriously 
put  forward  in  1870  by  the  Ministry  of  Lanza,  when  Visconti 
Venosta  addressed  his  memorandum  to  the  foreign  Courts  on  the 
occasion  of  the  evacuation  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under 
the  terms  of  the  September  convention,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Prussia. 

In  March,  Prince  Napoleon  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Polish  question.  As  M.  Ollivier  expresses  it :  ''  A  la  suite 
d'une  komelte  historique  gemissante  et  sans  conclusion  de  Bonjean 
et  d'un  discours  excellent  de  La  Rochejaquelein,  irresistible  de  verite 
et  de  logique,  le  Prince  Napoleon  se  dechaina  dans  une  diatribe 
d'insurge  polonais,  ne  menageant  aucune  convenance^  ne  gardant 
aucune  mesure.^Y 

The  Prince  made  a  most  unfair  attack  on  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
polski,  for  which  the  General's  son  in  vain  demanded  ''la 
satis/action  qu'un  homme  d'honneur  ne  refuse  jamais  "  and  then 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Czar. 


*  Pasolini,  259-60.  f  ''  U Empire  liberal,''  vi,  167-8. 
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"  Si  nous  comparons,"  he  said,  '*  la  conduite  des  deux  Empereurs 
Nicolas  et  Alexandre  II,  je  trouve  sous  Nicolas  persecutions  sauvageSy 
mais  /ranches ;  sous  Alexandre  II,  je  vois  d' excellentes  intentions, 
peut-etre,  heaucoup  de  promesses,  mais  des  faits  aussi  deplorables 
pour  ne  pas  dire  pires,"* 

Referring  to  the  assistance  of  Russia  during  the  ItaUan  upheaval , 
the  Prince  averred  that  "  La  Russie  se  rendait  a  elle-meme  un 
service  plus  grand  qu'd  nous,''  and  he  denounced  Prussia  for  the 
convention  with  the  Czar.  *'  C'est  un  acte  de  legerete  d'une  imprudence 
inqualifiable,  ou  une  connivance  coupable  ay  ant  pour  but  de  debarrasser 
les  soldats  russes  des  polonais  opprimes  et  de  frapp  er  sur  les  pay  sans 
russes  mecontents  de  la  maniere  dont  etait  faite  V emancipation.'" 

Of  the  poHcy  of  Austria  the  Prince  said :  ^'  Vetonne  mais  le 
satisfait  jusqu'd  un  certain  point.'* '\ 

On  the  action  of  Bismarck  at  this  time  Prince  Napoleon  was 
scarcely  too  severe,  whilst  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  refusal 
a  little  later  to  join  the  league  of  malefactors  fully  bore  out  the  half- 
praise  bestowed  upon  Austria  in  this  remarkable  harangue.  Prince 
Napoleon  tried  to  show  that  the  policy  of  France  was  in  contradic- 
tion with  pronouncements  of  the  Emperor  in  earlier  years,  whilst 
he  avowed  emphatically  his  confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor. 

M.  Billault  protested  at  once,  and  the  next  day  he  referred  ta 
the  efficacy  of  the  Czar's  help  during  the  Italian  war,  and 
admonished  the  Prince :  ''  II  ne  faut  pas,  de  gaiete  de  cceur,  jeter  a 
la  face  d'un  grand  souverain  de  ces  paroles  ameres,  difficiles  a 
oublier.^l  Prince  Napoleon  interrupted  M.  Billault  by  taunting 
him  with  having  voted  for  General  Cavaignac,  and  M.  Billault 
replied  with  dignity. 

Of  the  Polish  insurrection, ||  the  Minister  said  :  "  Le  mouvement 
est  national  et  non  pas  Mazzinien  ou  Garibaldien,  les  essais  successifs 
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fails  par  le  gouvernement  russe  sont  restes  inefficaces,  cette  inefficacite 
est  dans  la  nature  des  choses  et  elle  se  renouvellera  tant  qu'on  s^en 
Hendra  (c^est  pourtant  ce  que  demandait  le  gouvernement  anglais)  a 
la  comhinaison  de  1815."* 

M.  Billault  declared^  in  conclusion :  "La  politique  constante 
de  VEmpereur  avail  ete  de  n^agir  jamais  seul  et  de  rechercher  les  puis- 
sances ay  ant  des  inter  els  similaires  a  ceux  de  la  France  et  de  ne  s^  engager 
qu'avec  elles.  La  seule  a-ffaire  dans  laquelle  il  ful  resle  seul,  V affaire 
du  Mexique,  n'avait  ete  enlamee  qu'avec  le  concours  de  VEspagne  et 
de  V Angleterre.  II  voulail  plus  que  jamais  se  conformer  a  cette 
regie  de  conduile ;  ne  pas  prendre  le  fardeau  a  soi  tout  seul.  La 
question  polonaise  etait  europeenne  et  c'est  avec  le  concours  de 
V Europe  qu'il  enlendail  la  resoudre.''^ 

The  Emperor  expressed  his  approval  of  this  expose  of  policy 
by  M.  Billault  in  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Moniteur 
of  March  21st :  "  Mon  cher  M.  Billault,  Je  viens  de  lire  voire  discours 
el,  comme  toujours,  j'ai  ete  heureux  de  trouver  en  vous  un  inter pr ete 
si  fidele  el  si  eloquent  de  ma  politique.  Vous  avez  su  concilier  V expres- 
sion de  nos  sympathies  pour  une  cause  chere  a  la  France  avec  les 
egards  dus  a  des  souverains  et  a  des  gouvernemenls  Strangers.  Vos 
paroles  onl  ete  sur  tous  les  points  conformes  a  ma  pensee  el  je  repousse 
toute  autre  interpretation  de  mes  sentiments.  Croyez  a  ma  sincere 
amilie."l 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  took  care  to  instruct 
the  Comte  de  Montebello  to  inform  Gortschacow  as  follows  : 
^'  Dites  que  la  pensee  du  gouvernement  est  lout  entiere  dans  les  documents 
publics  el  dans  les  discours  de  M.  Billault  et  qu^il  ne  faut  pas  la 
cher  cher  ailleurs.^'  It  is  outside  our  present  purpose  to  examine 
the  Polish  question,  except  so  far  as  it  had  influence  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy,  and  the  Emperor's  attitude  consequent  thereupon, 
especially  as  regards  Venetia.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  the 
signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  were  bound  to  intimate  to  the 
Czar,  when  he  was  grappling  with  the  Polish  insurrection,  that  the 
terms  under  which  he  was  given  Poland  in  18 15,  signed  by  them  all, 
were  not  fulfilled.    Alexander  I,  it  is  true,  had  loyally  granted  the 
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promised  constitution,  but  Nicholas  I  abrogated  it,  and  under 
Alexander  II  the  constitution  was  still  lacking.  France  and 
England,  and,  more  mildly,  Austria  and  Italy,  all  addressed  remon- 
strances to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  April,  but  none  were  prepared 
to  translate  words  into  action.  Prussia  was  quite  on  the  other 
side.  Bismarck  was  against  the  reforms  granted  by  the  Czar 
under  Wielopolski,  still  less  would  he  approve  of  concessions 
leading  to  an  independent  Poland  on  the  German  frontier.  Austria 
was  embarrassed  by  the  Ruthenians  in  Gallicia,  protesting  against 
sympathy  with  Poland,  and  the  cession  of  Gallicia. 

Prince  Napoleon  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  Imperial  letter 
to  Billault.  On  March  26th,  the  Prince  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Emperor  :  "  Sire,  personnellement  faiete  aussi  maltraite  que  possible 
par  voire  Majeste  et  publiquemeni  ei  en  particulier.  Cette  conduite  doit 
elle  m'imposer  un  silence  respectueux  et  complet  ?  Qui,  si  je  ne  consulte 
que  mes  goUts  et  mon  inieret ;  non,  si  je  crois  avoir  une  bonne  idee 
a  vous  soumettre  et  pouvoir  servir  la  cause  de  VEmpire  et  des  nation- 
ulites  et  de  la  liberte  en  Europe.  VEmpereur  appreciera  ;  si  je  suis 
blame  sans  retour,  vous  ne  me  repondrez  pas  et  je  comprendrai.  Si, 
tout  en  me  bldmant,  vous  ne  me  reprouviez  pas  tout  a  fait,  vous  me 
ferez  venir  et  vous  rrC ecouterez.  Vous  m^avez  donne  une  grande 
preuve  de  mepris  en  ne  tenant  aucun  compte  de  mon  silence  dans  la 
discussion  de  VAdresse,  et  en  disant  que  le  Senat  avait  vote  a  I'un- 
animite,  malgre  mon  vote  qui  a  cependant  peut-etre  autant  de  poids 
ei  de  valeur  que  ceux  de  MM.  Boissy,  La  Roche jaquelein  et  compagnie. 
Vous  avez  donne  raison  a  ceux  qui  voulaient  une  discussion  sur 
la  Pologne  au  Senat,  contre  moi  qui  desirais  le  silence  ayant  confiance 
en  vous.  Vous  n'avez  pas  voulu  me  recevoir  apres  la  discussion 
ni  me  permettre  de  vous  expliquer  ce  qui  s^etait  passe.  Moi,  le  parent, 
Vami  de  vos  temps  d'exil  et  de  malheur,  je  n'ai  pu  meme  me  disculper 
en  face  des  ennemis  de  la  veille,  serviteurs  devoues  du  lendemain, 
c'est-a-dire,  depuis  que  vous  etes  le  plus  fort  I  Enfin,  une  lettre 
publiee  est  venue  m'infliger  un  blame  public  ei  approuver  M.  Billault 
qui  a  He  d' accord  avec  M.  de  La  Roche  jaquelein,  qui  a  fait  Veloge 
de  la  Russie,  qui  a  dit  que  ceux  qui  voter aient  Vordre  du  jour  etaient 
vos  ennemis.  Tout  cela  m^a  profondement  blesse  mais  non  decouragL 
Que  m'importe  ma  personne  et  qu'est-elle  en  face  des  grands  inierets 
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en  cause  !  Malgre  tout,  les  souvenirs  de  mon  cousin  Louis,  d^Arenen- 
berg,  de  Londres,  dominent  dans  mon  cceur  ceux  de  VEmpereur  aux 
Tuileries  qui  a  peut-etre  des  devoirs  pour  agir  ainsi  qu^il  Va 
fait.  Yai  done  continue  d  etudier,  d  refiechir,  et  fai  fait  un 
pro  jet  politique  et  militaire  adapte  aux  circonstances  actuelles  qui 
ne  sont  plus  celles  d'il  y  a  un  mois.  Ce  projet  vaut  la  peine  que  vous 
perdiez  une  heure  a  Vecouter.  fe  le  crois  puisque  je  Vai  fait.  Reste 
a  savoir  si  VEmpereur  est  de  mon  avis  ou  si  son  meconientement 
contre  mes  paroles  domine  tout.  Veuillez  agreer,  Sire,  Vhommage 
de  profond  et  respectueux  attachement  avec  lequel  je  suis,  de  votre 
Majeste,  le  tres  devoue  cousin.^ ^^ 

To  this  letter,  Prince  Napoleon  subjoined  his  scheme,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  provoke  Russia  into  war.  The  Prince  said  that 
peace  was  assured  whilst  the  Emperor  would  not  act  without  England 
and  Austria.  Russia  would  go  on  devastating  Poland  ;  he  believed 
that  the  Emperor  regretted  this  helpless  situation,  so  he  suggested 
that  the  Emperor  might  wish  to  incite  Russia  to  make  a  move 
which  would  force  France  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  like  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Piedmont  in  1859.  Prince  Napoleon's  plan  for  bring- 
ing this  about  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  "  La  Russie,''  he  said^ 
"  est  prudente,  et  ne  fera  rien  aujourd'hui  contre  la  Suede  avant 
d'avoir  tue  la  Pologne.  Un  acte  pourrait  peut-etre  Z'irriter  beaucou(f 
et  la  porter  a  attaquer  la  Suede.  Ce  seraii  si  VEmpereur  nommait 
son  cousin,  le  Prince  Napoleon,  ambassadeur  en  Suede  aujourd'hui. 
Le  Prince  accepierait  avec  empressement.  II  aurait  pour  instruction 
de  pousser  la  Suede  a  forcer  la  Russie  a  V attaquer  sans  sortir,  elle, 
des  limites  du  droit  des  gens  ;  la  Suede  attaquee  demandera  le  secours 
de  la  France  qui,  preparee  des  aujourd'hui,  lui  donnera  son  aide. 
Si  VEmpereur  approuvait  Videe  de  ce  projet,  le  Prince  le  developperaif 
a  Sa  Majeste.'^ '\ 

On  March  29th,  the  Emperor  replied  to  the  Prince  as  follows  : 
"  Mon  cher  cousin,  fai  tarde  a  repondre  a  ta  lettre,  car  il  me  peine 
d'entamer  une  discussion  qui  ne  peut  amener  que  des  recriminations 
sur  le  passe.  J'ai  ete  surpris,  je  Vavoue,  de  voir  comhien  tu  rendais 
peu  justice  a  ma  conduite  envers  toi  depuis  douze  ans  et  combien  tu 
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t  abusats  sur  la  tienne.  Les  souvenirs  de  notre  enfance  me  soni  aussi 
chers  qu'a  toi,  mais  Us  n'ont  Hen  a  faire  avec  les  questions  qui  nous 
occupent  aujourd'hui.  Depuis  le  lendemain  du  jour  oit  je  fus  elu 
President  de  la  Republique,  tu  n'as  jamais  cesse  d'etre,  par  tes 
paroles  et  par  tes  actions,  hostile  a  ma  politique,  soil  pendant  la 
Presidence,  soil  au  2  decembre,  soit  depuis  VEmpire.  Comment  me 
suis-je  venge  de  cette  conduite?  en  cherchant  toutes  les  occasions 
de  te  mettre  en  avant,  de  te  faire  une  position  digne  de  ton  rang  et 
d'ouvrir  une  arene  a  tes  brilla?ites  qualites.  Ton  commandement  en 
Crimee,  ton  mariage,  ta  dotation,  ton  ministere  de  VAlgerie,  ton  corps 
d'armee  en  Italie,  ton  entree  au  Senat  et  au  Conseil  d'etat  sont  des 
preuves  evidentes  de  mon  amitie  pour  toi.  Ai-je  besoin  de  rappeler 
comment  tu  y  as  repondu  I  En  Orient,  ton  decouragement  fa  fait 
perdre  le  fruit  d'une  campagne  bien  commencee.  Ton  mariage  a 
manque  nuire  gravement  a  Vindependance  de  ma  politique  en  tendant 
a  faire  croire  a  M.  de  Cavour  {ce  qui  etait  completement  oppose  a  mon 
intention)  de  ton  union  avec  la  fille  du  roi  de  Sardaig7ie  etait  une 
condition  sine  qua  non  de  mon  traite  avec  lui.  Ta  dotation  ?  on  a 
droit  de  s'etonner  que  ja7nais  tu  ne  refoives  et  que  jamais  ton  nom 
ne  paraisse  dans  aucun  acte  de  charite.  Ton  portefeuille  de  VAlgerie  ? 
tu  me  Vas  un  beau  jour  r envoy e  a  cause  d'un  article  du  'Moniteur.' 
Quant  a  tes  discours  au  Senat,  Us  n'ont  jamais  ete  pour  mon  gouverne- 
ment  qu'un  serieux  embarras,  et  tu  te  plains  de  ma  conduite  a  ton 
egard  !  On  s'etonne  bien  plutot  que  je  tolere  si  longtemps  dans  un 
membre  de  ma  famille  une  opposition  qui  alar  me  et  jetie  V  hesitation 
parmi  les  partisans  d'une  meme  caused 

"  The  '  Times '  not  long  ago,  speaking  of  you,  said  that  if  an 
English  Prince  followed  in  England  the  same  line  of  conduct 
as  you,  he  would  be  disavowed  by  public  opinion."  "  Crois 
bien  qu'en  France,  il  en  est  de  meme,  et  que,  sauf  quelques 
flatteurs  sans  portee,  on  desapprouve  une  attitude  qui  a  tous  les  dehors 
de  la  rivalite.  Ai-je  cependant  la  pretention  d'exiger  que  tes  paroles 
soient  Vecho  fidele  de  mes  intentions  et  de  mes  pensees  ?  Non,  mais 
ce  que  j^ai  le  droit  d'exiger  d^un  prince  de  ma  famille,  c'est  qu'en 
parlant  devant  le  premier  Corps  de  VKtat,  il  cache,  du  mains  quand 
cela  existe,  la  divergence  d'opinions  sous  la  convenance  des  formes. 
Je  n'admettrai  jamais  comme   utile  pour  personne  qu'oit  parte  au 
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Senat  comme  dans  un  club,  jetant  Vinjure  a  la  tete  de  tout  le  monde 
et  s'exprimani  sans  reserves  comme  si  votre  passe  etait  irreprochable 
et  comme  si  votre  avenir  ne  commandait  aucun  menagement.  Dans 
ton  dernier  discours,  tu  as  hlesse  toutes  les  hienseances.  En  ciiant 
mes  ecrits,  tu  as  Vair  de  vouloir  mettre  mes  actions  en  contradiction 
avec  mes  paroles ^ 

"  By  attacking  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  even  for  his  kind  atten- 
tions to  me,  you  have  put  me  in  such  a  position,  that  if  to-morrow 
the  Russian  Ambassador  were  rude  to  you,  I  should  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  it  to  his  Government." 

"  En  attaquant  enfin  personnellement  mon  minis tre,  tu  as  montre 
un  manque  de  tact  et  une  animosite  qu'il  est  difficile  d^excuser.  Et 
apres  cela,  tu  trouves  que  ma  leitre  a  Billault  etait  un  affront  pour 
toi  I  O etait  bien  cependant  la  replique  la  plus  douce  et  la  plus 
honnete  qu'on  pHt  choisir.  Maintenant  que  je  t'ai  dit  ce  que  je  pensais 
il  n^y  a  plus  pour  toi  que  deux  lignes  de  conduite  a  suivre^ 

"  Either  be  what  you  ought  to  be,  a  support  and  prop  for  my 
Government,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  continue  to  give  you 
proofs  of  my  friendship ;  or  else  go  your  own  way,  giving  free 
course  to  the  violence  of  your  opinions,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
that  my  conduct  towards  you  testify  publicly  my  displeasure." 
"  Car  il  est  impossible  qu'on  comprenne  que  je  regoive  le  soir  en 
ami  celui  qui  m^a  atiaque  le  matin.  Cest  a  toi  de  choisir  ;  je  regretterais 
vivement  que  ton  bon  sens  et  ton  bon  cceur  ne  V emportassent  pas  sur  la 
fougue  de  ton  esprit.     Refois  Vassurance  de  ma  sincere  amitie.* 

On  the  31st,  Prince  Napoleon  replied  to  the  reprimand  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Prince  said  that,  surprised  by  the  event,  he  had  been 
passive  "  aw  2  decembre  ";  he  affected  not  to  understand  the  allusion 
to  his  marriage  and  the  treaty  with  Cavour ;  he  averred  that  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  also  Persigny,  had  expressed  approval 
of  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate ;  he  declared,  in  reference  to  his 
last  discourse,  that  he  had  tried  to  prevent  a  discussion,  and  it  was 
M.  Billault  who  wished  it,  desiring  to  engage  the  Emperor  by  his 
words.  The  Prince  admitted  his  attack  on  M.  Billault  personally 
for  his  attitude  towards  the  Emperor.    Prince  Napoleon  protested 
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that  he  was  unwilHng  to  be  an  embarrassment  for  the  Emperor, 
and  asked  permission  to  go  to  Egypt  with  his  wife.  ''Si  vous 
voulez,  Sire  J  me  donner  voire  consentement,  noire  depart  sera  trds 
prochain,  heureux  si,  par  mon  eloignemeni,  je  puis  oier  tout  pr^texte 
aux  recriminaiions,  reproches  et  preventions  que  je  souleve.  Je  ne 
dots  pas  faire  d* allusions  a  la  politique  que  voire  Majeste  a  evitee 
si  soigneusement  dans  sa  leitre  ....  Veuillez  agreer,  Sire,  Vhommage 
du  pro  fond  et  respectueux  attach  ement  avec  lequel  je  suis  de  voire 
Majeste,  le  ires  devoue  cousin.^ ^ 

The  importance  of  these  letters  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  now  under  review,  consists  in  the  plain  contradiction  given 
therein  to  the  widely-accepted  theory  that  the  statements  of  the 
Imperial  Ministers  on  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire  were  mere  "  convenances  "  of  the  nature  of  a  blind,  and 
that  the  real  views  and  intentions  of  the  Emperor  were  to  be  read 
in  the  pronouncements  of  Prince  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  too 
indulgent  towards  his  wayward  and  gifted  cousin  to  stop  all  mis- 
understanding, by  putting  the  Prince  under  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign  head  of  his  house.  As  M.  Ollivier  says,  "  noire  dehonnaire 
Empereur  n'eiait  pas  d'humeur  a  prendre  ces  mesures  ;  il  se  contenta 
d'approuver  le  depart  pour  V Orient."* 

The  Emperor's  own  policy  for  the  settlement  of  the  Polish 
question  was  on  diametrically  opposite  lines  to  the  ideas  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  What  the  Prince  sought  to  bring  about  by  irritation, 
the  Emperor  sought  to  accomplish  by  appeasement,  and  he  hoped 
to  do  something  for  Italy  as  well.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  feeling  his  way  with  Austria,  and  had  asked  Prince  Metternich 
to  take  to  Vienna,  on  March  14th,  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  a  memorandum  for  his  consideration.  Napol6on  III 
proposed  the  formation  of  an  independent  Poland,  including 
Gallicia,  with  an  Austrian  Archduke  as  King,  and  the  cession 
of  Venetia  by  Austria,  with  a  compensation  on  the  Adriatic  or  on 
the  Danube.  An  Austrian  alliance  would  thus  have  become 
natural  for  France,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Russian  one,  now  so 
seriously  compromised  by  French  sympathy  for  the  Poles.     The 
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answer  of  the  Ballplatz  was  evasive.  Metternich  brought  back 
word  from  Vienna,  on  March  24th,  that  "  sans  devancer  les  evene- 
ments,  VAutriche  s'en  remettaii  a  eux  du  soin  de  lui  inspirer  ses 
resolutions  ulterieures. 

From  a  letter  of  the  Due  de  Gramont  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
of  the  26th,  we  learn  that  the  Austrian  Minister,  whilst  declining 
to  entertain  the  cession  of  Venetia,  refused  to  pronounce  a  "  jamais' ' 
and  did  not  regret  the  discussion,  adding  that  ''cette  loyale  explication 
est  a  nos  yeux  le  prelude  d'une  loyale  entente ^  The  Emperor  had 
sought  once  again  to  put  in  a  word  for  Italy,  in  strict  loyalty 
to  his  unvarying  policy  towards  that  country,  and  if  nothing 
resulted  at  the  time,  no  ground  was  lost.  Against  the  freedom 
of  Italy,  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
would  not  hurl  an  irrevocable  "  never." 

Prince  Napoleon's  outburst  had  one  much  more  serious  result 
in  Italy.  Farini's  mental  health  had  long  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  on  March  19th,  when  the  report  of  Prince  Napoleon's  speech 
was  brought  to  him,  the  Prime  Minister  went  quite  out  of  his  mind. 
A  new  President  of  the  Council  had  at  once  to  be  found,  and  again 
Pasolini  had  the  chance  of  becoming  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 
Minghetti  pressed  him  to  accept,  whilst  he  urged  Minghetti.  In 
the  event  Pasolini  retired  from  the  Ministry,  Minghetti  becoming 
Prime  Minister,  and  Emilio  Visconti  Venosta  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.*  Pasolini  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Ministry,  but  he  was 
still  at  hand,  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  Minghetti,  and  the 
Ministry  continued  to  be  respected,  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
act  of  Pasolini's  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office 
must  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  Pasolini  who,  finding  Mr.  Henry 
Bishop  a  strict  prisoner  at  Gavi,  interested  himself  to  procure  his . 
proper  treatment  and  eventual  release  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 
A  despatch  from  Sir  James  Hudson  to  the  English  Government, 
on  March  ist,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Pasolini  to  Hudson,  tells 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bishop  to  the  infirmary  at  Alessandria,  pending 
the  "pardon  "  the  Government  purposed  to  ask  from  the  Crown. j 

In  March,  there  were  many  arrests  at  Palermo  of  persons  charged 
with  "  conspiracy,"   partly  Royalist  and  partly  Mazzinian.     On 

*  Pasolini,  260-2.  f  Ibid.,  264. 
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March  istj  Garibaldi  wrote  from  Caprera  to  General  Langiewicz, 
now  Dictator  of  Poland,  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  national 
rising,  adding,  "  We  will  all  be  with  you — and  soon." 

Victor  Emmanuel  at  this  time  ordered  the  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  for  life  on  soldiers  implicated  in  the  last  Garibaldian 
rising  to  be  commuted  to  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment.  The 
•official  report  of  the  action  against  the  so-called  brigands  from 
May  ist,  1861,  to  March  ist,  1863,  g^ve  the  number  taken  with 
.arms  and^shot,  as  1,038  ;  and  those  killed  fighting,  as  2,413.* 

On  April  i8th,  1863,  the  Deputy,  Miceli,  declared  in  Parliament 
that  many  had  been  shot  without  trial,  and  on  the  Government 
questioning  this,  General  Bixio,  the  Garibaldian,  supported  Miceli. 
*'  A  system  of  blood,"  he  said,  "  is  established  in  South  Italy, 
but  it  is  not  by  blood  that  existing  evils  will  be  remedied.  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  south  blood  alone  is  sought,  but  Parliament 
must  not  follow  this  course  ....  Let  us  first  be  just,  if  Italy 
is  to  be  a  nation,  we  must  attain  our  end  by  justice,  not  by 
bloodshed." 

"  The  Bourbon  Government,"  said  Nicotera,  the  Garibaldian, 
"  had  the  great  merit  of  preserving  our  lives  and  substance,  a 
merit  the  present  Governn\ent  cannot  claim.  We  have  neither 
personal  nor  political  liberty.  The  deeds  we  behold  are  worthy 
of  Tamerlane,  Genghis-Khan,  or  Attila." 

In  May,  there  were  200  arrests  in  one  night  at  Naples,  without 
any  offence  alleged.  Farini,  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  Ponza 
di  San  Martino  had  now  all  tried  their  hands  as  Viceroys  of  Naples, 
without  succeeding  in  pacifying  the  country,  and  the  Viceroyalty 
had  been  abolished.  Cialdini  had  achieved  the  most,  we  know  by 
what  means,  and  had  to  be  recalled,  and  Lamarmora  was  installed 
at  Naples  as  Prefect  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Some  opinions  of  the  "  Brigandage  "  were  heard  very  shortly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  May  8th,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck 
said  :  "  The  '  Brigandage  '  is  a  civil  war ;  a  spontaneous  popular 
movement  against  foreign  occupation."  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  as 
iollows  :    "I  want  to  know  on  what  grounds  we  are  to  discuss  the 

*  '*  Illustrated  Loitdon  News'^  March  28,  1863. 
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state  of  Poland,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  state  of 
Calabria  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  True,  in  one  case  the  insurgents 
are  called  *  patriots/  and  in  the  other  case  *  brigands/  but  with  that 
exception  I  have  not  learnt  from  the  discussion  that  there  is  any 
marked  difference  between  them." 

The  parallel  between  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Poles  by- 
Alexander  II,  and  that  to  the  Neapolitans  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
was  a  closer  one  than  the  English  Liberal  Ministry  cared  to  have 
demonstrated  to  them.  Palmerston  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
movement  in  Naples  was  not  spontaneous,  and  that  the  Roman 
Government  connived  at  the  organisation  of  bands  in  the  Papal 
States  ;  but  his  statement  is  easily  disproved  from  official  sources. 

The  state  of  the  south  continued  to  tax  severely  the  wisdom  and 
energ}^  of  Minghetti  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  proved  almost  too  much  for  them.  But  in  other  respects 
Italy  was  beginning  to  look  up,  under  a  steady  hand. 

In  April,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  recognised  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  King  of  Italy.  On  May  7th,  the  Due  de  Momy  bade  farewell,, 
for  the  year,  to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  On  the  15th,  in  the  Italian 
Senate,  Deforesta  brought  up  the  question  of  the  debate  on  Naples 
in  the  English  Parliament,  whereupon  the  Ministry  publicly  thanked 
those  speakers  who  had  defended  Italy,  and  contradicted  the 
statements  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Government,  through. 
Peruzzi,  defended  the  French  Government  from  the  charge  of 
duplicity  brought  against  it,  and  declared  that  "  the  occupation 
of  Rome  was  a  fact  no  less  painful  for  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor,  than  for  that  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  difficulties  of  the  Emperor's 
position." 

On  May  25th,  the  new  Italian  Parliament  was  opened  by  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Amongst  the  deputies  returned  were  Alberto  Mario 
and  Padre  Carlo  Passaglia,  whilst  Delia  Rocca  had  lost  his  seat,, 
and  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  Admiral  di  Negro  was 
the  new  Minister.  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  replying  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary address  from  the  Chamber,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  all  Italians  had  not  been  accomplished 
last  year.     "  Let  us  hope,"  he  added,  ''  that  our  destinies  will 
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progress  more  rapidly  towards  the  end  to  which  we  have  all  conse- 
crated our  lives." 

In  June,  Rattazzi  attacked  the  Minghetti  Ministry,  but  was  badly 
beaten  on  a  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  alleged  neglect  of  the 
Roman  question. 

On  July  1 6th,  Count  Pasolini,  accompanied  by  his  son  Pietro 
Desiderio,  left  Turin  for  Paris  and  London,  after  long  conferences 
with  Minghetti  and  with  Hudson.  On  July  20th,  Pasolini  reached 
London,  and  he  remained  in  England  until  August  17th,  having 
frequent  interviews  with  Palmerston,  Russell,  and  Gladstone. 
The  purpose  of  Pasolini's  journey,  and  the  position  of  Italy  in  Europe 
at  the  moment,  is  perhaps  best  stated  by  quoting  the  summary 
of  Ruggero  Bonghi,  in  his  "  Allianza  Prussiana  e  lo  Conquisto  delta 
Venezia.''  "  The  year  1863  was  a  trying  one  for  us,"  he  says, 
"seeing  England,  France,  and  Austria  banded  together  without 
Italy,  on  a  question  which  seemed  to  preclude  any  efficacious 
participation,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  alienating  Russia  from  us,  while  we  were  unable  to  benefit  the 
Poles." 

"In  the  middle  of  April,  however,  when  England,  France,  and 
Austria  agreed  simultaneously  to  present  three  different  notes  to 
Russia,  and  invited  the  adhesion  of  those  States,  which,  by  signing 
the  Vienna  Treaty,  had  contributed  to  establish  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, the  Italian  Ministry  (successors  to  Rattazzi's  luckless  Cabinet, 
which  went  out  at  the  end  of  1862),  headed  by  Minghetti,  since 
•Farini's  retirement  under  hopeless  failure  of  health,  gave  an  answer 
at  once,  so  able  and  so  moderate,  as  to  satisfy  even  Russian  sus- 
ceptibilities. Italy  remained  silent  from  April  to  August  during 
that  skirmish  of  notes  and  despatches,  in  which  English  diplomacy, 
under  Lord  Russell,  became  remarkable  for  indiscreet  loquacity ; 
while  the  Russian,  under  Gortschakow,  was  distinguished  for 
ability ;  and  that  of  France,  in  the  hands  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
seemed  the  most  meddling ;  that  of  Austria,  the  most  inconsistent 
of  all  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  this  verbal  tournament,  when 
the  inutility  of  it  became  obvious,  and  there  seemed  a  chance  of 
bringing  some  more  valid  influence  to  work  in  favour  of  Poland, 
Minghetti  despatched,  as  agent  to  London  and  Paris,  Count  Pasolini, 
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late  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  been  relieved  by  Visconti  Venosta 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  who  was  now  commissioned  to  make 
it  certain  that  whatever  might  be  the  determination  of  the  three 
Powers  in  their  agreement  with  regard  to  Russia,  Italy  should 
be  one  of  the  consenting  parties.  If  a  Congress  were  to  be  assembled, 
she  must  not  be  excluded,  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  Italy  would 
offer  her  aid.  She  even  suggested  a  strategical  design,  which 
it  would  be  useless  here  to  particularise,  further  than  by  noting 
that  the  compensation  for  her  concurrence  in  hostilities  against 
Russia  was  to  be  given  by  the  exchange  of  Venetia  for  the  Danubian 
principalities,  which  it  was  thought  Turkey  might  be  induced  to 
concede  to  Austria,  and  which  would  add  to  her  material  security. 
Lord  Palmerston  assented  to  the  exchange  by  Austria  of  an  Italian 
for  a  Roumanian  province,  and  considered  the  idea  a  happy  one. 
He  promised,  moreover,  that  the  British  Government  would  bear 
in  mind  the  Italian  offer  of  co-operation  ;  and  although  nothing 
could  be  formulated  with  regard  to  the  Congress,  which  had  never 
yet  been  officially  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt  that,  should  it  take 
place,  Italy  would  be  received  as  a  component  Power.  Of  the  other 
Powers,  France  alone  was  prepared  for  war ;  Austria  seemed 
vacillating  ;  and  as  for  England,  even  supposing  Lord  Palmerston 
not  altogether  averse  to  the  use  of  force,  it  was  certain  that  neither 
his  colleagues  nor  the  country  would  consent  to  hostilities."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  already 
attempted  to  obtain  from  Austria,  as  he  afterwards  did  obtain, 
the  cession  of  Venetia,  by  pacific  means.  Pasolini  had  his  audience 
with  the  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud  on  Sunday,  September  6th,  and  wrote 
the  same  evening  to  Minghetti,  as  follows  :  "  '  Well,  what  news  from 
Italy  ?  Good,  is  it  not  ?  '  asked  the  Emperor.  '  Yes,  I  think 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Majesty.'  ^Je  crois  qu'on  n^aurait 
jamais  compte  qu'en  si  pen  de  temps  Vltalie  put  parvenir  au  degre 
d^ organisation  oil  elle  est  parvenue  maintenant.  Je  pense  qu^on 
a  plus  gagne  en  Italie  en  ces  deux  dernieres  annees  que  dans  le  temps 
precedent.'  'But  your  Majesty  is  aware  that  many  difficulties 
have  still  to  be  overcome.'  " 

*  Pasolini,  271-2. 
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'  "  He  then  entered  into  the  affairs  of  Rome,  saying  that  Cavour's 
declaration  had  prevented  his  withdrawal,  as  he  felt  bound  to 
Rome  by  his  own  antecedents,  and  he  would  not  have  it  said  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  the  mercy  of  others.. 
*  I  know  well/  said  he,  '  that  the  extreme  Ultramontanists  are  my 
enemies  ;  though  many  of  them  are  well  affected.  As  for  that,  I 
verily  believe  that  an  understanding  might  be  arrived  at  with 
the  Italian  Government,  only  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government 
be  a  strong  one,  possessed  of  that  moral  ascendency  which  gave  such 
power  to  Cavour.  Yes,  the  confidence  of  the  country  is  required, 
and  no  doubt  I  may  have  done  many  things  unacceptable  to  the 
public'  ^Your  Majesty's  gracious  words  encourage  me  to  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  Italy  at  the  present  moment  feels  weak  in  respect 
of  foreign  alliances.  She  has  a  special  object  in  view,  and  the 
people  begin  to  accuse  their  Government  of  remissness,  of  remaining 
apart  from  the  great  European  questions,  in  which  we  also  have 
interests  and  needs  requiring  to  be  adjusted.'  '  Mats  il  faut 
aitendre.     Je  vous  Vai  fait  dire  par  Arese.'  " 

''  He  then  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  rapid  changes  which  are 
taking  place  without  any  wish  of  his  (in  fact,  he  had  at  the  beginning 
of  our  conversation  lamented  this  changefulness),  and  he  related 
how  the  events  in  Poland  came  to  alter  the  relations  with  Prussia 
and  Russia ;  also  how  the  Frankfort  affair  made  a  difference  with 
Austria,  although,  as  he  said,  '  of  no  great  consequence.'  '  Cer- 
tainly, if  your  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  war  in  accordance 
with  Austria,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  it  would  have  been 
quickly  ended.'  '  Yes,  and  in  such  case  we  should  have  settled  the 
compensation  to  be  made  to  Austria  for  the  cession  of  Venice. 
It  may  be  still  possible  ;  but  there  is  one  obstacle  which  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring — namely,  the  publicity  and  loquacity 
of  the  newspapers.'  'But  it  is  easy  to  keep  silence  on  what  your 
Majesty  desires  not  to  be  mentioned.'  'That  is  all  you  know  ! 
There  are  my  own  newspapers,  for  instance,  which  repeat .' " 

"  He  stopped,  having  apparently  some  special  fact  in  his  recol- 
lection. Then  he  resumed  his  discourse  upon  '  knowing  how  to 
wait,'  and  I  explained  that  the  Italian  Government  was  not  in  any 
mood  of  reckless  haste,  but  prudently  desired  to  prevent  the  extreme 
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party  from  setting  up  a  drapeau  de  ralliement,  which  would  too 
surely  appeal  to  the  popular  sentiment.  The  Emperor  next  alluded 
to  Mazzini,  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  could  manage  to  raise  a 
revolt  in  the  Tyrol,  as  he  wishes  to  do."*  Pasolini  said  further 
of  this  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  that  "  hearing  from 
himself  that  Alfieri  and  Matteuci  had  had  long  conferences  with 
him  on  such  subjects,  I  felt  it  best  to  keep  in  the  back-ground, 
except  that  I  distinctly  insisted  upon  Venice,  seeing  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  bring  this  point  into  the  light  of  day." 

Curiously  enough,  Victor  Emmanuel's  dealings  with  Mazzini 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian  Government  through  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  In  his  letter  of  March  i8th,  1863,  Arese  told 
Pasolini  that  the  Emperor  "  conseille  la  prudence  la  plus  absolue 
.au  gouvernement  iialien,  reprochant  a  Victor  Emmanuel  *  de  tremper 
.dans  ces  imbroglios  {pasticci)  garibaldiens  et  mazziniensJ  "  Arese 
continued  :  "  Ay  ant  contre  ma  conviction,  nie  la  chose  (lesdites 
intrigues)  a  VEmpereur,  celui-ci  m^a  dit :  '  En  rentrant  au  palais  ' 
(nous  nous  promenions  dans  le  jardin  des  Tuileries)  '  je  vous  montrerai 
un  rapport  auquel  je  prete  entierementfoij  En  effet,  il  me  Va  montre, 
il  nCa  meme  permis  de  le  prendre  et  je  fen  envoie  une  copie.  Tu 
verras  qu'il  a  tout  le  cachet  de  la  verite.  Or,  il  me  semble  convenable 
que,  sans  en  parler  le  moins  du  monde  a  Sa  Majeste,  on  fasse  tout 
ce  qui  est  possible  pour  contrecarrer  ses  .  .  .  .  intrigues y\  This 
report,  signed  "  Boitelle,"  stated  that  Mazzini  felt  sure  of  being 
able  to  involve  the  Italian  Government  in  his  movement  against 
Venetia,  having  received  assurances  of  support  from  Victor 
Emmanuel  through  Libertini  and  Crispi.  Libertini,  Mazzini's 
agent,  declared  that  "  Crispi  aurait  regu  du  roi  personnellemeni 
V assurance  que  Sa  Majeste  ne  s^opposera  nullement  au  mouvement 
que  le  parti  d^action  engagera  dans  la  Venetie,  et  le  secondera  au 
moment  opportun.  Le  roi  recommande  seulement  d'agir  dans  le  plus 
grand  secret,  de  maniere  a  eviter  que  son  gouvernement  soit  averti  par 
le  gouvernement  frangais,  et  se  trouve  oblige  de  prendre  des  mesures 
pour  empecher  le  mouvement." I     Comment  is  superfluous. 


*  Pasolini,  281-3.  f  Grabinski,  212-15;  Bonfadini,  317-318. 

J  Grabinski,  213  ;  Bonfadini,  435-6. 
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During  the  period  of  Pasolini's  diplomatic  tour,  King  William 
and  Bismarck  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
:at  Gastein,  and  begged  him  to  combine  against  the  Poles,  but  the 
Kaiser  firmly  declined  to  desert  England  and  France  against  that 
very  crushing  of  Poland  that  Prussia  was  pledged  to  support. 
King  William  had  told  the  Czar  Alexander  that '  in  his  view  the 
position  of  the  two  Courts  with  regard  to  the  Polish  revolution  was 
substantially    that    of    two    allies    threatened    by    a    common 
danger/  and  on  February  8th,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  signed  a 
convention  with  Russia  by  which  he  promised  to  concentrate  three 
army  corps  on  the  western  frontier.    The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
on  his  side,  proposed  to  King  William,  on  August  2nd,  to  summon 
a  Congress  of  the  German  Princes  at  Frankfort,  to  submit  to  them 
a   reform  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     King  William  was  con- 
ciliatory, until  he  had  seen  Bismarck,  and  when  the  Emperor  took 
his  leave  of  him  the  next  day,  with  the  words  :  "  Je  puis  done, 
cher    onde,    vous   attendre    surement  a  Francfort,''   he   answered : 
*'  Certes  au  revoir,  a  Francfortr 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  sent  his  invitation,  dated  July  31st, 
the  same  evening,  fixing  the  meeting  for  August  i6th.  King 
William,  guided  by  Bismarck,  at  once  returned  what  was  practically 
a  refusal ;  the  Emperor  pressed  his  point,  only  to  receive  an  official 
refusal  on  August  15th.  On  the  17th,  the  Kaiser  harangued  the 
four  Kings  and  numerous  minor  Sovereigns  assembled  in  Congress 
at  Frankfort,  and  they  despatched  King  John  of  Saxony  to  Berlin 
to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  join  them.  The  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  advised  his  father  to  consent;  but  Bismarck  used  his 
■customary  threat  of  resignation,  and  King  William  gave  King 
John  a  letter  of  refusal.  The  Congress  was  concluded  on 
September  ist,  and  the  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  Berlin  for 
the  assent  of  Prussia.  The  fifth  section  of  the  eighth  article  is  the 
part  only  which  concerns  our  present  purpose,  for  it  obviously 
bore  reference  to  Venetia,  and  the  Italian  Government  became 
apprehensive. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  proposed  that ''  if  a  war  threatened 
to  break  out  between  a  State  of  the  Confederation  which  had 
possessions  outside  the   Federal  territory,  and  a  foreign  Power, 
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the  Directory  should  call  for  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  participation  of  the  Confederation  in  such  war.  The  decision 
to  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes." 

The  Kaiser  consented  to  the  suggested  requisition  of  a  three- 
quarters'  majority^  and,  supported  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  thus 
carried  a  point  aimed  directly  at  aggression  on  the  part  of  Italy  ; 
but  Prussia,  on  August  22nd,  refused  her  adhesion,  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

Meanwhile,  events  had  moved  rapidly  in  the  unrestful  kingdom 
of  Greece,  then,  as  now,  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  owing  to  its 
combination  of  ambition  and  instability.  King  Otho,  driven 
from  the  throne  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  honest  endeavour, 
because  he  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  Greek  irresponsibility, 
and  deserted  by  the  English  Government,  left  Greece  on  October 
23rd,  1862,  to  prevent  a  civil  war. 

On  February  3rd,  1863,  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
■afterwards  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  finally  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Greece  by  the  Assembly,  but  Queen  Victoria 
refused  her  consent.  Prince  William  of  Denmark  was  proclaimed 
King,  under  the  title  of  George  I,  on  March  30th,  by  the  Greek 
Assembly,  under  pressure  from  the  English  Government.  Lord 
John  Russell  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
and  of  King  Frederick  VII  to  the  election  of  the  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  without  giving  due 
opportunity  for  the  Prince's  father,  afterwards  King  Christian  IX, 
to  make  his  strong  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  this  very 
undesirable  kingdom  prevail  at  the  Danish  Court. 

George  I  began  in  Athens,  on  October  30th,  1863,  his  troubled 
reign,  of  now  forty-seven  years,  never  more  troubled  than  in  its 
latest  phase.  The  King's  first  acts  were  to  change  his  title  to  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  and  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  un- 
wisely surrendered  by  the  English  Government,  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Rattazzi  had  at  least  thoughts  of  using  the  Greek  unrest  to 
the  advantage  of  Italy,  if  it  were  only  the  getting  rid  of  Garibaldi. 
The  Minghetti-Pasolini  Ministry  was  more  prudent.  In  March, 
Bulgaris,  an  ardent  Greek,  visited  Turin  to  sound  the  Government 
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as  to  a  proposed  insurrection  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  Italy  could  not  then  give 
any  help  to  Greece,  and  warned  the  Greek  enthusiasts  not  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark.* 

In  August,  Sir  James  Hudson  was  replaced,  as  English  Ambassa- 
dor at  Turin,  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot.  About  this  time  a  Royal  Decree 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  declared  twelve  provinces  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  ''  brigandage."  In  September,  Italy  lost 
La  Farina,  and  on  October  13th,  M.  Billault  died  in  Paris.  The 
Empress  Eugenie,  in  October,  paid  a  visit  to  Spain,  and  received 
a  striking  welcome  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  for  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  expressed  his  thanks  to  Queen  Isabella.  The  Moniteur 
thereupon  announced:  ''The  visit  of  the  Empress  is  destined 
both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  to  exercise  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  relations  which  unite  France  and  Spain," 

On  November  4th,  1863,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  addressed 
a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  Napoleon  III 
pointed  out  that  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  the  foundation  on  which 
the  political  edifice  of  Europe  rested,  was  crumbling  to  pieces 
on  all  sides. 

"  En  presence  des  evenemeniSj  qui,  chaque  jour,  surgissent  et  se 
pressentj  je  crois  indispensable  de  dire  ioute  ma  pensee  aux  souverains 
auxquels  est  confiee  la  destinee  des  peuples.  Touies  les  fois  que  de 
profondes  secousses  ont  ehranle  les  bases  et  deplace  la  limite  des 
Etats,  il  est  survenu  des  transactions  solennelles  pour  coordonner 
les  elements  nouveaux  et  consacrer  en  les  revisant,  les  transformations 
accompli es.  Tel  a  ete  Vobjet  du  traiie  de  Westphalie  au  xuii'  siecle 
et  des  negociations  de  Vienne  en  1815.  Oest  sur  ce  dernier  fondement 
que  repose,  aujourd^hui  V edifice  politique  de  V Europe ;  et  cependant 
Votre  Majeste  ne  Vignore  pas,  il  s'ecroule  de  toutes  parts.  Si  Von 
considere  attentivement  la  situation  des  divers  pays,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  on  almost  all  points  the  treaties  are  destroyed, 
modified,  disregarded,  or  menaced.  Hence  there  are  duties 
without  rules,  rights  without  title,  pretensions  without  restraint." 
"  Peril  d'autant  plus  redoutable,  que  les  perjectionnements  amenes 
par  la  civilisation,  qui  a  lie  les  peuples  entre  eux  par  la  solidarite 

*  Pasolini,  244. 
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des  interets  materielSy  rendraient  la  guerre  plus  destructive  encore. 
Cest  Id  un  sujet  de  graves  meditations.  N^attendons  pas  pour  prendre 
un  parti  que  des  evenements  soudains,  irresistibles,  troublent  notre 
jugement  et  nous  entrainent,  malgre  nous,  dans  des  directions  contr aires. 
Je  viens  done  proposer  a  Voire  Majeste  de  regler  le  present  et  d^ assurer 
Vavenir  dans  un  Congres.  Appele  au  trone  par  la  Providence  et  par 
la  volonte  du  peuple  frangais,  mais  Sieve  a  Vecole  de  Vadversite,  it 
m'est  peut-etre  moins  permis  qu'd  un  autre  d'ignorer  et  les  droits  des 
souverains  et  les  legitimes  aspirations  des  peuple s.  Aussi  je  suis 
pret,  sans  systeme  precongu,  a  porter  dans  un  conseil  international 
r esprit  de  moderation  et  de  justice,  partage  ordinaire  de  ceux  qui 
ont  subi  tant  d'epreuves  diverses.  Si  je  prends  Viniiiative  d^une 
semblable  ouverture,  je  ne  cede  pas  a  un  mouvement  de  vanite  ;  mais 
comme  je  suis  le  souverain  auquel  on  a  prete  le  plus  de  pro  jets  ambi- 
tieux,  j^ai  a  cceur  de  prouver,  par  cette  demarche  franche  et  loyale, 
que  mon  but  unique  est  d'arriver  sans  secousse  a  la  pacification  de 
VEurope.  Si  cette  proposition  est  accueillie,  je  prie  Votre  Majeste 
d'accepter  Paris  comme  lieu  de  reunion.  Dans  le  cas  oil  les  allies 
ou  amis  de  la  France  jugeraient  convenable  de  rehausser  par  leur 
presence  Vautorite  des  deliberations,  je  serais  iier  de  leur  offrir  une 
cordiale  hospitalite.  VEurope  verrait  peut-etre  quelque  avantage 
a  ce  que  la  capitate  d^oii  est  parti  tant  de  fois  le  signal  des  bouleverse- 
menis  devint  le  siege  de  conferences  destine es  a  jeter  les  bases  d'une 
pacification  generate.'^* 

"  V admirable  lettre  adressee  aux  souverains,^'  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  ^^  dans  laquelle  VEmpereur  fait  si  noblement  et  si  eloquemment 
sentir  Vinsecurite  qui  pese  sur  tous  les  cabinets  et  tous  les  peuples  est 
a  la  fois  un  avertissement,  une  priere  et  un  conseil,  dont  la  sincerite 
n'a  pu  etre  meconnue  par  la  presse  Anglaise  quoi  qu'elle  n'ait  pas 
accueillie  avec  javeur  Videe  du  Congres.'"^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  enHghtened  ideas  and  humane 
sentiments  of  the  Liberal  counsellor  of  Europe  would  find  any  echo 
in  the  chancellerie  of  a  northern  Power,  already  hatching  schemes 


*"  V Empire  liberal''  vi,  356-7. 

\  ^'' V Empereur    NapoUon   III    et    is    congres    Europdeti^^'  par    un    anciett 
diplomat^  London,  i86j. 
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of  blood  and  iron,  yet  Bismarck  was  too  astute  to  be  rude.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  English  Liberal  Ministry  brusquely  to  refuse 
the  suggestion  of  the  Liberal  Empire,  and  thus  once  more  to  cheek 
the  tide  of  Liberalism  in  Europe,  and  play  into  the  hands  of 
reaction  on  the  continent.  The  crushing  of  Denmark  was  near 
at  hand,  Austria  was  to  be  the  next  victim,  and  France  ere  long. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  the  rise  of  Prussia,  reaction  has 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and  to-day,  forty  years  from  the 
rule  of  Napoleon  III,  it  sets  its  heel  upon  Europe  more  firmly 
than  at  any  period  since  it  was  upset  by  Napoleon  I  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Unhappily,  England,  partly  owing  to  an  indulgence 
in  successive  Liberal  Ministries,  was  never  more  powerless  to  check 
the  anti-Liberal  domination  of  the  continent  than  now,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  loss  of  her  greatest  asset — the  unique  personality 
of  King  Edward  VII. 

The  letter  reached  the  Queen  early  in  the  month,  and  a  week 
later.  Lord  John  Russell  sent  a  reply  which  practically  made  the 
Congress  impossible.  "  The  Government,"  he  said,  "  would 
feel  more  apprehension  than  confidence  from  the  meeting  of  a 
Congress  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  without  fixed  objects,  ranging 
over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  exciting  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
they  might  find  themselves  unable  either  to  gratify  or  to  quiet." 

On  November  5th,  the  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  The  speech  from  the  throne  dealt  largely 
with  Mexico  and  Poland.  "  The  treaties  of  181 5,"  said  the  Emperor, 
^'  have  ceased  to  exist."  In  November,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne  left  Rome,  and  was  replaced  at  the  French  Embassy 
by  the  Count  de  Sartiges  from  Turin.  Victor  Emmanuel  this 
month  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  and  on  the  19th  a  Royal  amnesty 
was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette, 

To  return  to  the  French  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne  on  November  5th,  the  Emperor  gave  his  thoughts  to  the 
world.     Some  .passages  must  be  quoted  here  : 

"  Quand  eclata  V insurrection  de  Pologne,  les  gouvernements  de 
Bussie  et  de  France  etaient  dans  les  meilleures  relations  ;  depuis  la 
paiXj  les  grandes  qwestions  eurtrpeennes  les  avuient  trouves  d' accord, 
et  je  n'hhite  pas  a  le  declarer,  pendant  la  giierre  d'ltalie,  comme  lors 
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de  V annexion  du  Comte  de  Nice  et  de  la  Savoie,  VEmpereur  Alexandre 
m'a  preie  Vappui  le  plus  sincere  et  le  plus  cordial.  Ce  bon  accord  exigeait 
des  menagements,  et  il  rrCafallu  croire  la  cause  polonaise  hien  populaire 
en  France  pour  ne  pas  hesiter  a  compromettre  une  des  premieres 
alliances  du  continent,  et  a  elever  la  voix  en  faveur  d'une  nation, 
rebelle  aux  yeux  de  la  Russie,  mais  aux  notres,  heritiere  d^un  droit 
inscrit  dans  Vhistoireet  dans  leiraites  ....  V insurrection  polonaise, 
a  laquelle  sa  duree  imprimait  un  caractere  national,  reveilla  partoui 
des  sympathies,  et  le  but  de  la  diplomatie  fut  d'attirer  a  cette  cause 
le  plus  d' adhesions  possible,  afin  de  peser  sur  la  Russie  de  tout  le 
poids  de  V opinion  de  V Europe.  Ce  concours  de  vxux  presque  unanime 
nous  semblait  le  moyen  le  plus  propre  a  operer  la  persuasion  sur  le 
Cabinet  de  Saint  Petersbourg.  Malheureusement,  nos  conseils 
desinteresses  ont  ete  interpretes  comme  une  intimidation,  et  les 
demarches  de  VAngleterre,  de  VAutriche  et  de  la  France,  au  lieu  d'arreter 
la  lutte,  n^ ont  fait  que  V envenimer  ....  Que  reste-t-il  done  a  f aire  ? 
Sommes-nous  reduits  a  la  seule  alternative  de  la  guerre  ou  du  silence  ? 

Non Quoi  de  plus  conforme  aux  idees  de  Vepoque,  aux  vosux  du 

plus  grand  nombre,  que  de  s^adresser  a  la  conscience,  a  la  raison  des 
hommes  d^J&tat  de  tous  les  pays  et  de  leur  dire  :  '  Les  prejuges,  les  ran- 
cunes  qui  nous  diviseni  n'ont-ils  pas  dejd  trop  dure  ?  '     La  rivalite 
jalouse  des  grandes  puissances  empechera-t-elle  sans  cesse  le  progres  de  la 
civilisation  ?    Entretiendrons  -  nous  toujour s  de  mutuelles  defiances 
par  des  armements  exageres  ?      Les  ressources  les  plus  precieuses 
doivent-elles  indefiniment   s^epuiser  dans    une  vaine  ostentation   de 
nos  forces  ?       Conservons-nous  eternellement  un  etat  qui  n'est  ni 
la  paix  avec  sa  securite,  ni  la  guerre  avec  ses  chances  heureuses  ?    Ne 
donnons  pas  plus  longtemps  une  importance  factice  a  V esprit  subversif 
des  partis  extremes,  en  nous  opposant,  par  d^etroits  calculs,  aux  legitimes 
aspirations   des   peuples  ....    Deux   voies   sont   ouvertes :     Vune 
conduit  au  progres  par  la  reconciliation  et  la  paix  ;    V autre,    tot   ou 
tard,  mene  fatalement  a  la  guerre  par  Vobstination  a  maintenir  un 
passe  qui  s'ecroule.  .  ,  ."* 

In  these  lines  we  see  the  real  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French_, 
the  humanitarian  reflections  of  the  august  Liberal  who  wore    an 
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Imperial  crown.  As  M.  6mile  Ollivier  says  :  "  Napoleon  III  est 
tout  entier  dans  ces  belles  pages,  si  sinceres,  si  emues,  si  touchantes  ; 
la  bonie  et  V elevation  de  son  coeur  s'y  retrouvent  a  toutes  les  Ugnes''"^ 

The  only  definite  refusal  came  from  England.  The  Czar  replied, 
on  November  8th,  suggesting  that  the  Emperor  should  state  the 
questions  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  form  the  objects  of  an 
entente,  and  the  bases  on  which  this  entente  should  be  established. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  wrote,  on  November  17  th,  desiring  "  de 
s' entendre  exclusivement "  with  the  Emperor  Napol6on,  before  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  the  two  Emperors  should  hold  the  same 
language.  The  King  of  Prussia  replied  on  November  i8th,  as 
follows  : 

"  Je  remercie  Voire  Majeste  de  Vhospitalite  qu'elle  veut  bien  m'offrir 
et  je  suis  sw  que  je  retrouverais  a  Paris  Vaccueil  cordial  qui  me  rend 
si  cher  le  souvenir  de  mon  sejour  a  Compiegne.  Mais  c'est  plutot 
a  nos  ministres  reunis  quHl  appartiendra  d'edaircir  et  de  preparer 
a  noire  sanction  les  propositions  qui  seront  soumises  au  Congres."^ 

The  Pope  wrote,  on  the  20th,  accepting  "  afin  que  les  principes 
de  la  justice,  aujourd'hui  si  meconnus  et  si  foules  aux  pieds,  soieni 
reiablis  a  Vavaniage  de  la  societe  iroublee,  que  les  droits  violes  soieni 
revendiques  en  faveur  de  ceux  qui  souffrent  de  leur  violation  et  sur- 
tout  que  Von  retablisse  specialement  dans  les  pays  catholiques,  la 
preeminence  reelle  due  a  la  religion  caiholique  comme  Slant  la  seule 
vraie^ 

To  sum  up,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  the 
Pope,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  accepted  the 
Imperial  invitation ;  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  gave  a  half  acceptance ;  and  England  refused.  The  Czar 
said  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  "  expressed  an  idea  which  had 
always  been  his  own."  Yet  during  this  very  year  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  proposed  to  King  William  an  offensive  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  an  early  combined  attack  on  France  and  Austria. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Miceli  spoke  again  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  state  of  the  south,  and  stated  that  350  citizens  had  been 
shot  as  accomplices  of  **  brigands."     The  official  list  of  shot  during 
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the  first  three  months  of  the  year  gives  i88.  Hundreds  died  in  the 
prisons.  Mr.  Bonham,  the  British  Consul,  who  was  favourable  to 
the  new  regime,  puts  the  number  of  prisoners  at  20,000 ;  some 
said  there  were  80,000.* 

On  December  21st,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  receiving  at  the 
Tuileries  the  address  of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Good,  as  you  know,  is  the  sole  motive 
of  my  actions,  at  home  as  abroad.  I  desire  the  appeasement  of 
passions,  and  concord  and  union.  I  most  ardently  long  for  the 
moment  in  which  the  great  questions  that  divide  governments 
and  peoples  may  be  pacifically  settled  by  European  arbitration. 
This  desire  was  that  of  the  head  of  my  family,  when  he  wrote  at 
St.  Helena  :  '  Fighting  in  Europe  is  civil  war.'  May  not  this 
great  thought,  formerly  a  Utopia,  become  anon  a  reality  !  "f 

In  October,  Pasolini  wrote  to  Nigra  in  Paris,  requesting  him 
to  bring  the  Italian  intentions  again  before  the  Emperor.  By  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  Ambassador  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
some  measure  of  approval  of  the  projects  of  the  Italian  Government, 
and  gathered  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  preferred  to  move 
in  the  matter  through  Italy,  and  that  he  was  doubtful  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  approval,  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said  to  Pasolini. 
Prince  Napoleon  then  suggested  that  Pasolini  should  go  again  to 
London,  see  the  Emperor  en  route,  and  tell  Palmerston  of  the 
Emperor's  approval,  and  then  if  Lord  Palmerston  stood  by  what 
he  had  said  in  private,  officially,  the  Anglo-French-Austro-Italian 
alliance  could  at  once  be  founded.  Minghetti  thereupon  urged 
Pasolini  to  hasten  to  England. | 

The  Congress  was  accepted  by  Pius  IX  on  November  20th, 
and  on  the  22nd  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  the  30th,  Nigra,  in 
audience  with  the  Emperor  Napol6on  to  communicate  his  master's 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  told  the  Emperor  "  how  much  the 
spirit  of  the  Italians  had  been  aroused  by  it,  and  that  they  felt, 
supposing  the  Emperor's  generous  intentions  were  baffled  by  the 
other  Powers,  that  war  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  cramped 
condition." 


*  ''The  Making  of  Italy,''  O'CIery,  306-7. 
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The  Emperor  said  that  the  EngHsh  refusal  was  not  a  checkmate, 
"he  had  never  anticipated  that  the  Congress  would  be  unani- 
mously accepted ;"  if  Italy,  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Spain 
agreed,  that  was  enough;  and  Russia  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  part  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  willingly.  The  Emperor 
asked  if  Pasolini  had  gone  to  London,  and  hearing  that  he  was 
delayed,  partly  owing  to  England's  refusal,  and  partly  by  doubts 
as  to  affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  said  :  "  'Although 
success  be  improbable  as  regards  combination  with  Russia,  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  sound  Palmerston  once  more,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  although  he  decline  the  Congress,  whether  he  will 
be  ready  to  enter  into  the  combination  implied  by  your  project. 
I  scarcely  believe  Palmerston  will  join  in  it,  and  I  imagine  what  he 
said  to  Pasolini  in  conversation  was  less  seriously  intended  than  we 
understood  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  suppose 
England  satisfied  to  let  continual  bloodshed  go  on  in  Poland, 
keeping  Europe  under  apprehension  of  a  general  conflagration  ! 
We  must  therefore  take  new  steps,  and  even  if  Pasolini's  mission 
be  unsuccessful,  we  shall  at  least  reap  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  are  the  real  intentions  of  the  English  Cabinet.'  *  But 
is  Pasolini  at  liberty  to  inform  Lord  Palmerston  that  your  Majesty 
accepts  and  approves  his  programme  ?"  asked  Nigra.  '  Pasolini,^ 
replied  the  Emperor,  '  will  be  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  project 
in  question  was  submitted  to  me  previously  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Congress,  and  that  I  showed  myself  favourably  disposed  towards 
it.'  "* 

To  quote  again  from  Ruggero  Bonghi :  "By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  three  Powers  who  had  made  common  cause,  working  together 
on  such  imperfect  grounds  of  sympathy,  found  themselves  less 
in  accordance  with  one  another  than  they  were  at  the  beginning, 
as  was  proved  by  Louis  Napoleon's  celebrated  speech  of  November  5, 
in  which,  after  stating  the  unhealthy  condition  of  Europe,  he  set 
forth  a  scheme  of  action  entirely  his  own.  Through  the  petulance 
of  Lord  Russell,  his  proposition  for  a  European  Congress  became 
a  source  of  irritation  between  the  French  and  English  Governments, 

*  Pasolini,  287-8. 
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which  Italy,  at  the  Emperor's  request,  endeavoured  to  allay,  and 
for  this  purpose  Pasolini  was  sent  again  to  Paris  and  London. 
But  if  he  partially  succeeded  in  his  object,  he  found  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any  concurrent  action  by  England 
and  France  such  as  would  be  beneficial.  His  sole  consolation 
was  in  finding  that  the  idea  of  Venetia  as  an  exchange  for  Roumania 
had  not  been  seed  sown  in  vain.  Both  French  and  English  states- 
men discoursed  with  him  upon  it,'  and  admitted  that  at  a  fitting 
opportunity  a  harmonious  settlement  might  be  negociated."* 

Pasolini  started  from  Turin  on  December  5th,  and  on  the  8th 
he  had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  at  Compi^gne.  The  Italian 
Envoy  then  journeyed  to  London,  and  saw  Palmers  ton,  Russell, 
and  Gladstone.  Lord  Palmerston  he  found  more  averse  to  a  war 
than  before,  but  willing  for  the  Venetia-Danubian  exchange,  f 

On  November  15th,  1863,  Frederick  VII,  King  of  Denmark, 
died  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sondgrborg-Gliicksborg,  under  the  title  of 
Christian  IX.  The  new  ruler  was  allied  to  England  by  the  marriage, 
on  March  loth  previous,  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Princess  Alexandra, 
to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII,  J 

On  November  i6th,  the  new  King  received  the  following  intima- 
tion from  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  "  Dites  au  Roi  Christian," 
telegraphed  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Dotezac,  at  Copenhagen,  "  que 
la  meilleure  maniere  d'inaugurer  ses  rapports  avec  VEmpereur  serait 
d! accepter  sans  retard  et  sans  hesitation  Vinvitation  de  Sa  Majeste. 
Devant  VAllemagne,  le  Danemark  perd  sa  cause,  devant  V Europe  il 
peut  la  gagner." 

Hall,  the  Danish  Prime  Minister,  replied  at  once  :  ''  Le  Roi 
adhere  au  Congres,  la  reponse  sera  envoy ee  dans  deux  jours.'^ 

The  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  new  King's  predilection  for 
Germany  rather  than  for  France,  yet  the  advice  was  that  of  a  friend, 
and  the  King  had  not  long  to  wait  before  discovering  who  was  his 


*  Pasolini,  272. 
I  Ilf/d.,  289-90. 
+  Strange  to  say,  this  marriage  was  not  viewed  with  favour  at  the    time   by 

King  Frederick,  nor  was  it  welcomed  with  any  marked  degree  ol  approval 

by  Queen  Victoria. 
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enemy.  On  January  i6th^  1864,  Austria  and  Prussia  presented 
an  ultimatum  to  Denmark,  and  war  soon  followed.  But  we  are 
anticipating  a  little.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Garibaldi  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin,  and  the  Italian  Government 
refused  the  exequatur  to  Bishops  in  the  Romagna,  because  the 
Pope  appointed  them  in  virtue  of  his  temporal  authority. 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  revolution  had  stimulated  the  activity 
of  conspirators  like  Mazzini,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  got  into  com- 
munication with  him,  with  Garibaldi,  and  with  the  Hungarian 
refugees.  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  we  know,  wished  to  foment, 
with  the  help  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  a  revolt  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  Venice.  Transylvania 
was  a  probable  ally,  and  Garibaldi  was  to  raise  a  mixed  army  of 
Hungarians,  Servians,  Roumanians,  etc,  Italy  would  declare  war, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  find  arms  and  money.  Pasolini  was  com- 
missioned, it  will  be  remembered,  to  sound  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  on  the  general  idea,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  King,  but  the  intrigue  with  Mazzini  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  private  property  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  This  correspondence 
between  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Mazzini  was  ere  long  interrupted 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Greco  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  which  Mazzini  was  declared  to  be  implicated. 

On  January  ist,  1864,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  replied  as  follows  :  "I  thank  you  for  the  wishes  you 
express  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Diplomatic  body.  They  are  a 
happy  presage  for  the  opening  year.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
easiness caused  by  questions  in  suspense,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  animates  the  Sovereigns  will  remove 
difficulties  and  maintain  peace."* 

In  the  Corps  Legislatif  this  month,  the  suggested  evacuation 
of  Rome  was  rejected  by  218  to  12  votes,  and  on  February  ist  the 
address  to  the  Emperor  was  voted  by  234  to  12.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  when  the  Congress  had  apparently  fallen  through,  drew  up 
a  suggestion  of  what  was  called  a  restricted  Congress,  developing 

*  '■'  Moniieur^'"  2  Jan.,  1864. 
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the  idea  from  a  remark  in  the  Kjng  of  Prussia's  letter  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  in  January,  the  Italian  Government  announced 
their  acceptance  again. 

Austria  and  Prussia  declared  war  against  Denmark  in  February. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  pre-occupa- 
tions  of  Mexico,  of  Poland,  and  of  Denmark,  was  still  labouring 
to  further,  by  diplomacy,  the  Italian  cause,  whilst  a  band  of  Italians 
were  plotting  to  murder  him.  The  Emperor  again  conferred  with 
Pasolini  in  January,  on  his  return  from  England,  and  Mazzini 
had  despatched  from  London  four  Italians,  Greco,  Trabucco,  Impera- 
tori,  and  Scaglioni,  armed  with  eight  bombs  to  hurl  at  the  Emperor's 
carriage^  and  poniards  with  which  to  finish,  if  necessary,  their 
devilish  enterprise. 

On  January  nth,  Pasolini  wrote  thus  to  Minghetti,  of  the  audience 
with  the  Emperor  that  morning  :  "I  suggested  that  possibly  it 
might  now  be  time  for  us  to  propose  a  conference  about  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  he  agreed  with  me.  We  discoursed  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  for  Poland,  and  I  made  no  secret  of  my  ill-success 
in  this  point  with  Palmerston,  who  had  told  me  we  ought  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  any  such  thing,  because  England  would  not  hear  of 
it.  I  attributed  the  coldness  of  England  to  mere  ill-humour  at 
the  proposition  of  a  Congress,  without  any  deeper  motive,  and  told 
him  also  that  Russia  appeared  on  excellent  terms  with  the  English 
Government,  as  I  used  to  see  her  Ambassador  au  mieux  et  rayonnant 
chez  Russell.''' 

"  '  Very  strange  ! '  said  the  Emperor.  We  then  spoke  again  of  the 
Venetian-Danubian  exchange,  to  which  Palmerston  was  so  favour- 
able, deeming  it  required  no  permission  from  Russia,  who  was  at 
liberty  to  make  war  if  she  chose,  but  would  be  in  dread  of  difficulties 
from  Turkey.  The  Emperor  had  reason  to  beheve  in  Russia's 
acquiescence,  and  thought  that  the  opposition  would  more  probably 
come  from  Austria.  It  was  with  the  same  feeling  that  I  had,, 
in  England,  strongly  represented  to  Lord  Russell  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  we  had  to  fear  from  a  war  (I  have  repeated  the 
description  here  also  in  the  strongest  colours),  and  the  advantage 
there  would  be  to  us  in  seeing  some  clear  basis  established,  on 
which  England  and  France  might  combine.     Russell  then  told  me 
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that  he  had  personally  no  objection,  but  that  Palmerston  was- 
afraid  lest  any  movement  of  this  sort  should  change  the  present 
good  disposition  of  Austria  with  regard  to  Denmark.  To  this  the 
Emperor  replied  that  perhaps  within  a  month  the  Danish  embroil- 
ment would  reach  the  point  where  intervention  might  be  opportune  ; 
that  he  discerned  the  dangers  incurred,  and  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  ;  that  troubles  are  threatening  in  Gallicia,  and,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  good  to  be  expected  from  Hungary ;  yet  it  was  still 
possible  that  Austria  might  incline  to  accept  the  proposition,, 
and  somebody  had  suggested  the  advisableness  of  entering  into 
direct  communication  with  the  Austrian  Emperor  about  it.  I  here 
remarked  that  Palmerston  had  told  me  that  all  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  Austria  were  anxious  for  the  proposed  solution,  but  that 
they  dared  not  run  counter  to  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment 
on  the  score  of  military  honour,  etc.  Louis  Napoleon  repeated  again 
that  he  would,  seriously  consider  how  to  effect  the  desideratum,, 
and  I  urged  on  him  the  necessity  laid  on  us  for  speedily  completing 
our  work  of  unification,  especially  as  we  are  subjected  to  new 
perils  through  delay.  He  answered  that  in  yesterday's  despatch 
to  Nigra  he  had  expressed  his  ardent  desire  for  the  unity  of  Italy, 
and  he  wound  up  by  saying,  '  Dites  au  rot  que  je  vais  y  refiechir 
serieusemeni.'  "*  Pasolini  also  told  the  Emperor  that  Palmerston^. 
"  in  spite  of  his  ill-humour,"  had  admitted  to  him  "  that  no  French 
Government  had  ever  been  so  favourable  to  England  as  the  Second 
Empire." 

Thus  did  the  Ministry  of  Minghetti,  through  Pasolini,  strive 
to  improve  Anglo-French  relations,  whilst  urging  both  France  and 
England  to  further  the  liberation  of  Venice,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  European  conflagration,  so  hard  pressed  was  the  Italian 
Government  by  the  mutterings  of  revolution.  Thus  for  the  second 
time,  in  a  few  months,  did  Minghetti  and  Pasolini  endeavour  to 
restore  a  better  understanding  between  the  English  Government 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  much  touched  by  the  Emperor's  words- 
to  Pasolini,  conveying  a  message  to  himself,  when  Minghetti  made 
haste  to  read  to  him  the  report  from  Paris.     The  Emperor  also- 
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intimated  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  through  his  Ambassador,  that 
PasoHni's  reports  from  England  were  favourable,  although  the 
Danish  affair  caused  some  uncertainty.  The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  increased  in  that  Palmerston  and  Russell,  although 
both  in  reality  favourably  disposed  towards  the  projects  of  the 
Italian  Government,  alternately  drew  back,  not  only  from  a  fear 
of  the  disgust  of  the  country  should  war  seem  inevitable,  now  for 
Poland,  now  for  Denmark,  but  also  for  fear  lest  they  should  be 
charged  with  subservience  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

On  January  22nd,  Pasolini  had  his  second  audience  with  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  give  him  Victor  Emmanuel's  thanks  for  his 
continued  interest  in  Italy.  Pasolini  read  to  the  Emperor  as 
follows  from  Minghetti's  letter  : 

"  His  Majesty  said  to  me,  *"  Write  and  tell  Pasolini  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  say  that  I  hope  some  resolute 
determination  may  be  evolved  from  his  serious  reflections,  for  that 
Italy  cannot  go  on  much  longer  in  the  scales  of  uncertainty  as  at 
present.  There  are  agitations  going  on  now  amongst  our  most 
violent  parties,  who  have  no  scruples  to  hold  them  back,  and  I  shall 
feel  it  necessary  to  do  something  for  the  consolidation  of  Italy, 
if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor  himself.'  These  were  the. 
King's  words  as  nearly  as  possible." 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  were  going  to  ^  see  the  Emperor  again  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  by  way  of  leave-taking,  and 
the  King  will  be  pleased  that  you  should  personally  deliver 
his  message."  The  same  day,  Pasolini  replied  to  Minghetti  as 
follows  :  "I  have  had]  my  audience,  and  read  to  him  various 
passages  from  your  letter,  on  which  he  observed  that  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  should  the  Italian  Government  allow  itself  to 
be  drawn  into  action  by  extreme  parties.  I  replied  that  our 
Government  would  take  every  care  to  be  master  of  the 
position,  and  to  preserve  order ;  but  that  if  an  insurrection  were 
to  arise,  it  would  be  of  very  grave  consequence.  We  then  dis- 
coursed about  Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  '  We  will  hope,'  said  I, '  that 
the  German  complications  may  oblige  you  to  go  to  the  Rhine, 
and  Austria  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Venice.'     '  Impossible,'  he 


answered,  '  Austria  and  Prussia  stand  too  well  together ;  I  wish- 
they  might  fall  out,*  otherwise  there  will  be  no  chance  for  me  ta 
do  anything.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  war  might  arise 
out  of  Hungary,  and  in  such  case  our  offer  would  be  opportune  ; 
for  by  looking  at  the  map  you  may  perceive  that  Austria  without 
Hungary  is  not  Austria.'  '  Minghetti,  in  his  letter,  offers  to  give 
your  Majesty  all  the  information  he  possesses  on  the  subject.' 
To  this  he  answered  nothing,  but  knocked  away  the  ashes  of  his 
cigar,  and  I  continued  :  '  Minghetti  is  very  matter  of  fact,  and 
does  not  indulge  in  dreams.'  (Here  he  assented.)  '  And  he  says 
this  would  fit  in  with  the  Gallician  affairs.'  '  Yes,  I  have  heard  that 
something  serious  is  going  on  there.'  '  If  so,  we  must  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  a  general  movement  will  ensue.'  '  Let  us  wait  and  see."" 
He  then  rang  the  changes  over  again,  as  before,  about  Germany, 
etc.  I  resumed,  saying, '  I  have  repeated  my  confident  assurance 
that  the  Italian  Government  are  able  to  preserve  order  for  the 
present ;  but  if  our  people  begin  to  think  they  are  neglecting 
the  great  national  cause,  the  executive  will  be  at  once  powerless, 
I  am  obliged  to  urge  this  consideration,  because  '  wait,  wait,' 
has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  could  have  no  effect  at  any 
critical  moment  to  reiterate  the  useless  old  song,  to  which  people 
might  reply, '  We  have  waited  in  vain  at  your  bidding,  and  we  must 
now  take  another  course.'  "f 

Minghetti  replied  to  Pasolini :  "  Your  mission  is  now  fulfilled,, 
and  usefully  completed." 

Of  Pasolini's  intercourse  with  the  Emperor,  his  son  and  bio- 
grapher, P.  D.  Pasolini,  says  :  "In  conversation  he  was  simple,, 
and  so  familiar,  that  my  father,  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  before 
them,  would  quite  forget  his  imperial  dignity ;  but  the  Emperor 
did  not  mind  his  frequent  interruptions  and  contradictions.'' 

Greco  and  his  accomplices  were,  fortunately,  arrested  in  France 
before  they  could  carry  out  their  Mazzinian  scheme,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 25  th  and  26th,  their  trial  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 

*  The  Emperor's  wish  might  be  echoed  now  by  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
progress  in  Europe,  as  they  come  to  realise  the  sorry  condition  of  the 
triple  tntente  at  the  close  of  19 10. 

f  Pasolini,  302-3. 
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•sentence  of  transportation  for  life  for  Greco  and  Trabucco,  and 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  Imperatori  and  Scaglioni.  Greco 
admitted  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazzini,  and  letters  of  Mazzini 
■were  shown  in  court.  It  happened  that  Mazzini  was  not  the  only 
personage  of  notoriety  whose  reputation  suffered  in  the  course 
of  this  trial.  Maitre  Cordoens,  the  Procureur-General,  produced 
£i  letter  from  Mazzini  to  Greco  directing  him  to  apply  for  money 
to  "  Mr.  Flower,  Thurloe  Square,  35,  Brompton,  London/'  and 
observed  : 

"  I  turned  to  the  London  Post  Office  Directory  to  ascertain 
who  the  person  could  be  with  whom  Greco  was  thus  put  in  com- 
munication. At  page  670  I  found  the  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
and  it  was  not  without  pain  that  I  there  read  the  name  of  an  English 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  had  previously,  in  1857,  been  appointed 
by  Mazzini  to  provide  funds  for  the  plot  projected  by  Tibaldi 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor." 

The  reference  was  to  Mr.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P.  for  Halifax, 
and  a  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  The  subject 
■came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  14th,  when  Mr. 
Hennessy  read  Mazzini's  praise  of  the  murder  of  Rossi,  and  his 
account  of  giving  Gallenga  a  dagger  to  murder  Charles  Albert.* 

On  the  17th,  Sir  H.  Stracey  moved  :  "  That  the  statement  of 
the  Procureur-General  on  the  trial  of  Greco  implicating  a  member 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of  our  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Eleho,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Cox  all 
spoke  for  what  was  virtually  a  vote  of  censure,  and  although' 
the  Government  vigorously  defended  Stansfeld,  only  a  majority 
of  10  was  secured — 171  to  161.  Stansfeld  eulogised  Mazzini, 
his  friend  for  eighteen  years,  and  declared  him  incapable  of  con- 
spiring with  assassins.  During  the  debate  on  the  i8th,  Stansfeld' 
reluctantly  confessed  at  last  that  "  Mr.  Fiori,  or  Flower,"  was 
Mazzini ;  he  had  offered  to  resign,  but  Palmerston  would  not  allow 
it,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Gladstone,  and  Bright  all  supported 
Stansfeld.     But  the  fact  remained,  that  Mazzini's  policy,  as  Lord 


*  O'Clery,  337. 
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Malmesbury  said,  was  "  perfectly  well  known  to  be  founded  on 
assassination,"*  and  Greco,  the  would-be  assassin  of  the  Emperor, 
was  put  into  communication  with  Mazzini  at  Stansfeld's  house 
in  London,  and  so  it  gradually  dawned  upon  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  must  drop  his  Radical  colleague. 

On  April  4th,  Mr.  Stansfeld  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  his  renewed  offer  to  resign  had  been  accepted  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  pronouncement  on  the 
subject- 

The  Italian  National  Society  had  taken  care  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  when  the  Greco 
conspiracy  first  came  to  light.  In  January,  the  Society  voted  an 
address  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  protesting  against  the  alleged 
or  intended  attack  upon  his  life. 

In  March,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  replied  as  follows  to  the  Italian 
National  Society  :  *'  Such  attempts  cannot  change  my  sentiments 
towards  your  country.  I  shall  always  prize  the  honour  of  having 
contributed  to  its  independence." 

Several  "  brigands  "  were  tried  and  executed  this  month  at 
Naples. 

On  March  loth,  King  Maximilian  II  of  Bavaria  died  at  Munich, 
survived  by  his  father.  King  Louis  I,  and  succeeded  by  his  son, 
King  Louis  11.  The  present  ruler  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  Regent 
Luitpold,  is  the  brother  of  Maximilian,  and  uncle  of  the  present 
and  of  the  late  King. 

The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  succeeded  Baron  Gros  this 
month  as  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'.  The 
vacancy  in  Rome  was  filled  by  the  transference  of  Sartiges  from 
Turin,  and  Malaret  became  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

On  March  21st,  Garibaldi  left  Caprera  on  a  visit  to  England. 
The  General  arrived  at  Southampton  on  April  3rd,  in  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  Rtpon,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford  House.     At  Southampton, 

*  Lord  Malmesbury 's  *^^ Memoirs  of  an  ex- Minister ^^''  593. 
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replying  to  an  address  of  welcome,  Garibaldi  referred  to  the 
events  of  1860,  and  said  :  "  Without  the  help  of  the  English 
nation  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  the  deeds 
we  did  in  Southern  Italy.  The  English  people  provided  for  us  in 
men   and   in   arms   and   in   money." 

Garibaldi  arrived  at  Nine  Elms  Station,  London,  on  April  nth, 
and  made  a  triumphal  progress  to  Stafford  House,  escorted  by  a  long 
procession  of  sympathisers,  and  acclaimed  by  a  colossal  crowd. 
Lord  Palmerston  refused  to  allow  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  essential  that  the  volunteers  should 
not  assume  a  political  character,  nor  be  the  instruments  of  public 
demonstration."  The  General  received  the  freedom  of  the  city 
at  the  Guildhall  on  April  20th,  and  during  his  stay  in  London  he 
met  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Lords  Palmerston, 
Russell,  Granville,  Clarendon,  Ebury,  and  Clanricarde ;  Gladstone, 
Goschen,  Tennyson,  Stansfeld,  etc. 

Garibaldi  left  London  on  April  22nd,  after  receiving  a  visit, 
at  Stafford  House,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  English  Court, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  took  no  cognisance  of  the  presence 
of  Garibaldi.  In  a  farewell  address,  the  General,  making  apology 
for  not  keeping  his  numerous  engagements,  said  :  "I  have  desired 
to  be  altogether  at  the  disposal  of  my  English  friends,  and  to  go 
to  every  place  where  I  might  be  wished  to  go ;  but  I  find  that  I 
cannot  now  fulfil  all  these  engagements  of  my  heart."  It  was 
obviously  desirable  that  Garibaldi's  visit  should  not  be  prolonged, 
and  his  health  was  made  the  excuse  for  cutting  short  his  stay. 
It  was  not  easy,  for  although  Mr.  Gladstone  added  his  medical 
persuasions  to  those  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Basile,  Garibaldi's  own 
doctor,  pronounced  him  perfectly  well. 

The  contradictory  views  of  the  doctors  on  Garibaldi's  journey 
to  Manchester  were  both  published  in  England  at  the  time  the  tour 
was  abandoned.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  comment  on  such  a 
memorable  visit  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  so  ardent  an  Italian 
patriot  as  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  to  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi.  Garibaldi 
had  dined  with  Panizzi  in  London,  and  met  there  Lord  Acton  and 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.     In  this  letter  Massimo  d'Azeglio  says  : 
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"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  English  people.  Garibaldi  went  ta 
them  with  the  harbinger  of  a  fantastic  legend  such  as  no  one  ever 
had  before.  I  should  have  thought  it  natural  for  him  to  be  received, 
applauded,  exalted,  clubbefied,  and  dinnered  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, including  the  Italians  in  London.  But  that  a  man  who 
boasted  of  superiority  to  the  laws,  a  man  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Itahan  soldiers  whom  he  had  slain,  should  be  officially 
received  by  the  State,  by  Parliament,  by  the  Ministers,  by  the  heir 
of  the  English  throne,  with  honours  never  accorded  to  any  Sovereign, 

and  this  while  he  who  was  thus  welcomed  was  the  declared 

friend  of  Mazzini,  who,  could  he  have  got  the  chance,  would  have 
had  all  such  personages  hanged,  that  this  should  have  happened 
amongst  a  people  that  thinks  it  has  a  mission  to  preserve  intact 
the  idea  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  honour,  must  be  bitterly  deplored 
by  anyone  of  sound  common-sense,  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  you  think  differently."* 

In  a  final  address  of  thanks  and  farewell  to  the  people  of  England, 
Garibaldi  declared  that  Italy  would  never  be  at  rest  until  her 
two  oppressors  were  removed  ;  he  invited  England  to  help,  and  said 
that  they  would  have  a  powerful  ally  in  France,  when  France  was 
free.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  could  never  forget  his  rancour 
towards  his  country's  best  friend  outside  her  own  frontiers — the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  There  was  much  of  nobility  in  Garibaldi's 
nature,  a  disinterestedness  of  purpose  which  led  him  to  decline 
all  rewards  for  his  services  in  titles  or  money ;  but  the  cession  of 
his  native  Nice  ever  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  the  "  attenuation  " 
of  his  religious  faith  with  advancing  years  enco;iraged  his  antipathy 
to  the  Emperor,  as  the  protector  of  Pius  IX.  Yet  he  was  never 
the  embarrassment  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  an  enemy,  that 
he  became  to  Gambetta,  in  1871,  as  a  friend. 

The  welcome  given  to  Garibaldi  in  England  was  singularly 
comprehensive.  Almost  the  only  marked  signs  of  disapproval 
came  from"  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Ambassadors,  for  once  in 
sympathy.  It  is  strange  to  find  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
York,  and  Dublin  publicly  welcoming  the  General,  when  we  remem- 

*Fagan's  ''Life  of  Panizzi,''  ii,  253. 
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ber  that  Garibaldi  not  only  wrote  of  the  Jesuits  as  ''  pestiferous 
wretches  from  hell,"  but  referred  to  the  Bible  as  *'  the  Scriptures, 
which  idiots  and  rogues  are  wont  to  call  holy  or  sacred."  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attention  was  called  to  the  anomaly  of  Garibaldi's 
reception,  and  here  is  his  comment :  "  His  insurrection  we  knew 
and  lamented,  and  treated  as  exceptional.  No  Mazzinian  leanings 
of  his  were  known.  I  read  the  speech  at  the  luncheon  with  surprise 
and  concern.  As  to  his  attenuated  belief,  I  view  it  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  concern."* 

The  luncheon  party  alluded  to  took  place  at  Teddington,  on 
April  17th,  when  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  Saffi  were  the  guests 
of  the  Russian  revolutionary,  Herzen.  Mazzini  proposed  Gari- 
baldi's health,  and  Garibaldi,  in  reply,  said  :  "  I  am  about  to  make 
a  declaration  which  I  ought  to  have  made  long  ago.  There  is  a 
man  amongst  us  here  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
our  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  having  nought  but  aspirations  towards  the  good,  I  sought 
for  one  able  to  act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  young  years. 
I  sought  such  a  man,  even  as  one  who  is  athirst  seeks  the  spring, 
and  at  last  I  found  him.  He  alone  watched  when  all  around  him 
slept.  He  alone  fed  the  sacred  flame.  He  alone  has  ever  remained 
unfalteringly  loyal — ever  full  of  love  for  his  country  and  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  That  man  is  my  friend  and  teacher, 
Giuseppe  Mazzini." 

Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  frequently  quarrelled,  but  they  made 
great  friends  in  England.  One  of  Garibaldi's  first  acts  after  landing 
was  to  send  for  M^zini  to  visit  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "  col 
quale/'  records  Guerzoni,  "  s'abbraciava  affectuosamente  e  restava 
in  lungo  segreto  colloquio.^'^ 

But  Garibaldi,  in  spite  of  these  meetings,  was  not  permitted 
to  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Government  by  undesirable 
gatherings  and  demonstrations.  The  Whig  aristocracy,  led  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  mastered  the  situation,  and  Garibaldi,  in  his 
red  shirt,  was  their  flattered  guest  in  gilded  saloons,  whom  the 

*  Morley's  "  Life  of  Gladstone,''  ii,  ill. 
t"  Vita  di  Garibaldi,'' \\,  352. 
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masses  were  at  liberty  to  acclaim  as  he  drove  past  with  a  ducal 
host  in  a  carriage  and  four. 

His  reception  in  the  streets  was  beyond  measure  enthusiastic  ; 
the  crowd  which  turned  out  to  see  him  was  not  exceeded  even  at 
the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  yet  the  visit  was  scarcely  a  success, 
and  the  General  must  have  felt  rather  befooled.  Garibaldi  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  took  care  to  make  it  plain  that  he  was  not.  Invitations 
to  visit  the  chief  provincial  towns  poured  in,  and  Garibaldi  was 
accepting  them  all ;  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  stirring  progress 
through  England,  when  a  Royal  physician  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  intervened,  and  impressed  upon  the  General  that 
his  health  was  totally  unequal   to   the  task. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  describes  this  little  comedy  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  :  "  VAutriche  ni  la  Prusse  ne  souffiereni  mot,  mats  durant 
iouies  les  fetes  leurs  ambassadeurs  se  tinrent  enfermes  chez  eux.  II 
etait  evident  qu'aucun  rC  as  sister  ait  a  une  Conference  de  paix  dans 
une  ville  oil  tronait  Vapotre  de  la  guerre  revolutionnaire.  Le  Cabinet 
anglais  s'en  rendait  compte ;  il  etait,  du  reste,  inquiet  des  risque s 
que  pouvait  courir  la  tranquillite  publique  dans  ce  delire  toujours 
croissant  des  imaginations ;  il  resolut  d' eloigner  le  heros.  On  lui 
envoya  le  medecin  de  la  Reine,  Ferguson,  qui  lui  dit :  '  General, 
vous  etes  malade,  vous  ne  pouvez  plus  supporter  de  pareilles  fatigues  J 
'  Mais  pas  du  tout,'  repliqua  le  general,  '  je  ne  suis  pas  malade,  je  ne 
me  suis  jamais  mieux  porte.'  'II  se  porte  a  merveille,'  confirma  son 
medecin  ordinaire,  le  Dr.  Basile.  On  appela  Gladstone  a  la  rescousse  : 
'Vous  etes  malade,'  dit  Gladstone, '  je  vous  assure  que  vous  etes  malade, 
Vair  de  ce  pays  ne  vous  convient  pas.  Vos  forces  ne  suffiraient  pas 
a  visiter  toutes  les  villes  qui  vous  appellent,  limitez-vous.'  Alors 
Garibaldi  comprit :  '  Ah  !  il  faut  que  je  sois  malade,  eh  bien,  je  le 
suis,  et  je  partirai  demain.'  '  Demain,'  -fit  Gladstone,  '  ce  serait  trop 
tot,  attendez  trois  jours  afin  que  vos  amis  aient  encore  le  bonheur  de 
vous  saluer.'  "* 

On  April  21st,  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  had  been  requested  to  go  to  Stafford  House  to  consider  the  advice 


*  "  L Empire  liberal,'"  vii,  89  90. 
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to  be  given  to  Garibaldi  on  the  subject  of  his  health,  and  said  that 
"  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  being  called  upon  to  advise 
about  the  health  of  General  Garibaldi  had  been  made  the  foundation 
of  stories,  which  he  need  hardly  declare  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth." 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  once  more  came  to  the  rescue,  and  got 
Garibaldi  safely  away  from  England  on  his  yacht.  The  General 
sailed  from  Fowey  on  April  27th,  with  the  Duke,  the  Duchess, 
and  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  to  take  Garibaldi  on  a  lengthened  cruise,  in  order 
to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Italian  Government ;  but  the 
General  insisted  on  leaving  the  Duke's  yacht  in  Sicily,  and  returned 
to  Caprera. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  English  Government  on  the  score  of  Garibaldi's 
visit,  and  was  thus  the  determining  cause  of  its  abrupt  ending. 
The  story  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  improbable.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  to  him  the  Emperor  remarked,  on 
April  14th,  that  he  thought  the  enthusiasm  natural  for  a  man  of  so 
extraordinary  a  life.  Another  story,  told  with  some  insistence,  to 
the  effect  that  representations  from  an  august  quarter  in  England 
cut  short  Garibaldi's  visit,  is  much  more  probable.  "  Two  Kings 
stood  not  before  him  ;  how  then  shall  we  stand  ? "  may  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  more  than  one  Sovereign  at  this  time. 

But  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  had  something 
more  serious  to  deal  with  than  the  menace  of  Garibaldi's  holiday. 
The  peace  of  Europe,  kept  hanging  in  the  balance  for  months 
on  the  score  of  Poland,  now  began  to  be  seriously  threatened  by  the 
affairs  of  Denmark. 

On  March  27th,  the  Emperor,  writing  to  Arese,  said  :  "  Tout 
est  si  sombre  et  si  emhrouille  que  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  a  faire,  c'est 
de  resier  dans  sa  iente,  Varme  au  bras.  On  dii  qu^il  y  a  des  gens 
qui  s'entendent  comme  larrons  en  foire,  mais  apres  la  foire  vient  la 

brouille.'^* 

On  March  30th,  Mazzini  was  condemned  in  default  to  transporta- 
tion by  the  Cour  d'Assise  of  the  Seine. 

*  Grabinski,  221  ;  Bonfadini,  330. 
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Meanwhile,  the  war  in  the  Duchies  was  pressing  cruelly  on  Den- 
mark, when,  towards  the  end  of  April,  an  armistice  was  arranged 
between  Denmark  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  pending  the  assembly 
in  London  of  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Powers 
signing  the  protocol  of  1852. 

The  English  Government  having  freed  themselves  from  the 
encumbrance  of  Garibaldi's  visit,  on  April  25th  the  conference 
began  its  sittings  in  London.  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Clarendon 
represented  England,  and  the.  Prince  de  la  Tour  d' Auvergne,  France  ; 
Bernstorff,  Russia  ;  and  Apponyi,  Austria.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
was,  naturally,  inclined  to  recommend  a  solution  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Czar  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  avoiding  a  German  war,  whilst  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  King  William  took  counsel  together  at  Carlsbad. 

Both  the  English  and  French  Governments  had,  as  usual,  to 
reckon  with  a  state  of  public  opinion  violently  excited  against 
the  great  military  Powers  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
giving  vent  to  its  feelings  by  unrestrained  verbiage,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  unwilling  to  turn  and  rend  any  Government  showing  signs 
of  translating  that  very  feeling  of  indignation  into  action,  especially 
a  concerted  action,  of  any  kind.  This  being  the  case,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  wisely  directed  his  endeavours  at  this  time  chiefly  to  the 
project  for  acquiring  Venetia  for  Italy  by  peaceable  means,  that 
is,  of  effecting  its  exchange  for  what  we  now  call  Roumania,  a 
project  to  which  the  leading  English  statesmen  were  not  in  princi- 
ple opposed ;  and  when  Pasolini  was  in  London  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  Palmerston  and  Russell,  that  France  and  England 
together  would  be  the  best  mediators  to  make  the  proposition  to 
Austria.  Nigra  was  then  asked  to  sound  the  French  Emperor, 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory  thus  far.  Unfortunately,  the 
Danish  question  so  rapidly  became  acute,  that  both  the  French  and 
English  Governments  had  more  than  their  hands  full  in  a  new  quarter, 
and  the  Venetian  question  had  perforce  to  slumber  awhile.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  during  Pasolini's 
audience  on  January  nth,  foretold  the  war  of  1866.  "  Have  I 
not  told  you  the  thing  more  than  once  already?"  were  his  words. 
'*  Austria  and  Prussia  are  now  in  accordance,  but  not  for  long. 
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They  will  soon  have  to  fight,  and  then  will  be  Italy's  opportunity."* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  thought  of  Italy  and  her  legitimate 
aspirations,  which  had  already  influenced  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  his  ententes  with  England,  and  with  Russia,  was  a  prompting 
cause  for  his  marked  unwillingness  to  give  umbrage  to  King  William 
in  the  vexed  question  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.     We  have  seen 
how  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  gone  to  war  in  1859,  malgre  son 
peuple,  malgre  tons,  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  yet  he  had  shrunk 
from  translating  his  sympathies  for  Poland  into  action,  in  1863, 
when  Clericals  and  Radicals  in  France  alike  clamoured  for  war  with 
Russia,  and  now,  in  1864,  with  Palmerston  and  the  English  people 
at  his  back,  eager  to  join  with  France  in  declaring  for  Denmark, 
and    against   Prussia,   he   hung   back    more    than    ever.     Why  ? 
*'  UEmpire  c'est  la  Paix  ?  "     The  ideal  still  held  good,  and  must 
be  given  its  value,  yet  it  had  its  limitations,  as  we  know,  in  the  face 
of  an  idea.     We  must  look  a  little  deeper.     The  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  France,  the  first  thought  of  the  Second  Empire, 
would  be  nothing  advanced  by  a  rupture  with  Prussia,  especially 
when  Queen  Victoria  was  known  to  place  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
Cabinet  of  Palmerston  siding  against  Germany ;  and  the  liberation 
of  Italy,   the  second  thought  of   the  French    Empire,  might  be 
furthered  by  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  enemies  of  Austria. 
In  spite  of  appearances,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
of  Gastein  was  to  intervene,  and  apparently  cement  the  alliance 
between  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King  William,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  with    a    singular    prevoyance,  saw  that  his  chance  of 
helping  Italy  lay  in  acting  the  part  of  mediator  when  the  two 
powerful  monarchs  fell  out. 

Meanwhile,  Victor  Emmanuel,  uneasy  to  be  idle,  had  resumed 
his  interrupted  correspondence  with  Mazzini.  It  was  not  for 
long,  for  Mazzini  soon  presented  a  quasi  ultimatum,  as  it  were — 
Venice  or  the  Republic.  Mazzini  demanded  a  change  of  Ministry, 
an  appeal  to  insurrection  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  Venice, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  These  demands  parted 
the  unnatural  allies.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  inclined  for  an 
immediate  Tyrolese  or  Venetian  war,  though  he  still  approved  of 

*  Pasolini,  304. 
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a  Gallician  insurrection,  and  Mazzini  broke  off  the  negociations. 
Victor  Emmanuel  pursued  temporarily  the  Gallician  idea,  and 
promised  a  subsidy. 

Garibaldi  left  Caprera  in  June,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Benedetto 
Cairoli  on  the  island  of  Ischia.  Victor  Emmanuel  sent  messengers 
to  Ischia  to  urge  Garibaldi  not  to  take  any  hasty  action,  and, 
Cairoli  adding  his  persuasions,  Garibaldi  agreed,  and  on  July  14th 
he  returned  to  Caprera.  The  fact  was  that  Garibaldi  had  made 
known  his  intention  to  start,  "  d' accord,  avec  le  Roi;'  for  the 
Danubian  principalities,  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Gallicia  and 
Hungary,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  stopped  him.  As  M.  Ollivier 
expresses  it,  Victor  Emmanuel  "  caressed "  the  revolutionary 
chiefs :  "  les  revolutionnaires  toujours  credules,  se  laissaient  prendre 
a  ces  amorces  ;  le  malin  roi  en  riaii  derriere  ses  grosses  moustaches  ; 
puis,  au  dernier  moment,  il  envoy  ait  un  messager  priant  ou  ordonnant 
de  s'arreter,  et  si  les  conspirateurs  passaient  outre,  comme  a  Aspro- 
monte,  il  les  fats  ait  fusilier."* 

Yet  the  dynasty  of  the  new  kingdom  has  surely  paid  double 
for  all  its  coquetting  with  insurrection.  Victor  Emmanuel  himself 
did  not,  indeed,  suffer  from  assassins,  or  revolutionaries,  but  the 
hands  of  both  were  laid  heavily  upon  his  family.  Three  Kings, 
son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  were 
done  to  death  in  public  by  the  carbines  of  assassins,  whilst  another 
son  and  great-grandson,  just  escaping  murder  in  their  own  capitals, 
were  driven  by  revolutions  from  neighbouring  thrones,  and  his 
two  daughters  were  expelled  from  their  adopted  countries  by  the 
like  cause.  A  heavy  debt  for  the  illustrious  house  of  Savoy  to  pay 
for  the  defection,  in  a  measure,  from  their  ancient  and  lofty  tradi- 
tions, of  a  yet  noble-hearted  King.  II  Re  Galantuomo  held  parley 
with  Mazzini,  and  made  liberal  use  of  Garibaldi,  and  his  errors  were 
visited  upon  his  children.  II  Gran  Re,  unhappily,  climbed  to 
increased  power  with  the  concert  of  agencies,  now  murderous, 
now  revolutionary — ^now  Mazzinian,  now  Garibaldian — and  the 
followers  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  in  their  several  spheres,  have 
murdered  and  overthrown  his  descendants.     And  the  latest  develop- 
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ments  of  the  Camorra,  with  the  burlesque  trials  at  Viterbo,  so  comic 
if  the  matter  were  not  quite  so  serious,  serve  to  show  that  when 
a  responsible  Government  stoops  to  an  illicit  traffic  with  the  dark 
intricacies  of  secret  societies,  the  tales  of  forgotten  deeds  have  an 
awkward  habit  of  sooner  or  later  coming  home  to  roost.  To 
return  to  1864. 

Determined  as  he  was  to  obtain  Venetia  for  Victor  Emmanuel, 
"  to  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  perforce  obliged  to  counsel  patience  to  ardent  patriots,  to 
remind,  indeed,  the  Italian  Government  of  the  necessity  to  "  wait 
and  see."  Austria  and  Prussia  were  too  friendly  for  any  other 
policy  for  the  time  being.  And  although  the  Polish  question  had 
settled  itself,  sadly  enough,  the  war  for  the  Duchies  threatened 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  even  more  seriously  than  had  the  torrent 
of  notes  to  the  Czar.  For  the  moment,  besides  the  anxieties 
inseparable  from  the  fact  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  his  hands  more  than  full  with  a  business  arising  out 
of  that  war,  and  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria,  now  elected 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  visited  Paris  on  March  5th,  London  on 
March  12th,  and  Brussels  on  March  15th,  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  guarantees,  political  and  monetary,  for  the  new  Empire. 
The  Emperor-elect  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Archduchess 
Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  King  Leopold.  The  necessary  stipula- 
tions were  more  or  less  satisfactorily  obtained,  but  when  the  Arch- 
duke returned  to  Vienna,  on  March  19th,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
demand  from  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  an  unconditional 
renunciation  of  his  rights  to  the  Austrian  throne  and  to  his  patri- 
mony. The  Emperor-elect  refused  to  sign  the  family  agreement, 
and  a  somewhat  violent  scene  between  the  brothers  ensued.  Their 
father,  the  Archduke  Charles,  supported  Maximilian,  and  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  their  mother,  made  a  personal  but  ineffectual 
appeal  to  Francis  Joseph.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  does  not  seem 
to  have  intervened. 

On  the  25th,  Maximilian  returned  to  Miramar,  and  Francis 
Joseph,  in  desperation,  appealed  to  Napoleon  III  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  put  pressure  on  Maximilian.     On  March  27th,  the 
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Kaiser  sent  Rechberg  to  ask  Gramont  to  telegraph  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  intervene.  "  Ce  serait  un  immense  service  que  VEm- 
-pereur  Napoleon  rendrait  a  VEmpereur  Franfois  Joseph/'  said 
Rechberg  to  the  French  Ambassador.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
telegraphed  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  the  next  day,  wrote  to 
King  Leopold  in  London,  and  despatched  General  Frossard  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna  and  Miramar. 

On  March  30th,  Frossard  conferred  with  Rechberg,  and  with 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  On  April  ist,  the  French  envoy' was 
at  Miramar,  and  delivered  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  To  this  the  Archduke 
replied  by  telegraph  in  dignified  terms,  and  the  Emperor,  on 
April  5th,  telegraphed  fresh  instructions  to  Frossard,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  until  Francis  Joseph  were  persuaded  to  see  that  he 
was  a  trifle  in  the  wrong.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  could  do  no  more 
than  apply  moral  pressure,  at  the  behest  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  get  the  Archduke  to  accept  the  Mexican  crown,  and  relieve  a 
most  uncomfortable  deadlock. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archduchess  Charlotte  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Vienna,  at  which  both  parties  seem  to 
have  held  to  their  own  opinion. 

Maximilian  was  still  inclined  to  refuse  the  uncertain  crown,  and 
wrote  to  Francis  Joseph,  asking  for  modifications  in  the  renunciation 
demands. 

On  April  2nd,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  replied,  in  affectionate 
terms,  giving  way  somewhat  on  the  question  of  the  Mens  de 
JamilUj  with  a  promise  of  a  suitable  position  in  Austria  if  Maxi- 
milian retired  from  Mexico. 

On  the  9th,  the  Kaiser  arrived  at  Miramar,  and  the  family  compact 
was  signed.  A  strikingly  affectionate  scene  marked  the  parting 
between  the  two  Emperors,  but  Francis  Joseph  had  freed  himself 
from  the  presence  of  his  Liberal  brother  for  ever.  There  was  no 
place  in  Austria  in  1864  for  the  contemplative  Prince  of  avowedly 
Liberal  views,  by  the  side  of  a  vigorous  and  inflexible  Emperor. 
Times  have  changed,  and  the  minds  of  some  men  as  well,  and  to-day 
the  noble  old  Emperor  rules  more  after  the  sort  of  his  philanthropic 
brother,  and  is  reckoned  too  Liberal  by  very  many  of  his  people. 
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In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  has  added  wisdom  to  strength,  and  the  knowledge 
of  when  to  yield  to  an  unrivalled  capacity  for  rule. 

On  April  loth,  at  Miramar,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  formally 
accepted  from  the  envoys  of  the  Mexican  regency  the  crown  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  14th  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  Empress 
Charlotte  sailed  on  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara  for  the  New  World. 
Before  leaving  the  Old  World,  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  repaired 
to  Rome  for  the  personal  benediction  of  Pius  IX,  he  expressed 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  all  the 
guarantees  obtained,  and  signed  a  convention  with  France. 

On  May  4th,  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
replied  to  questions  from  the  Opposition,  asking  how  Garibaldi 
was  to  be  used.  Peruzzi  said  that  after  the  journey  of  Garibaldi 
to  London,  after  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Garibaldi  on  EngUsh 
institutions,  and  the  respect  paid  by  the  English  nation  to  the 
Queen  and  the  laws,  he  hoped  that  nobody,  apart  from  the  King 
and  the  Government,  would  speak  in  the  name  of  the  country, 
or  pursue  a  policy  differing  from  that  of  the  Government,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Constitution.  The  Minister  defended  the  seizure 
by  the  authorities  of  arms  and  money  intended  for  Garibaldi. 

The  Roman  question  had  also  an  airing  at  this  time.  Father 
Passaglia  said  that  "  the  Papacy  would  never  yield,  but  would 
always  be  the  active  enemy  of  Italy,  so  long  as  it  was  protected  by 
a  foreign  force,"  and  he  urged  the  Government "  to  depart  from  their 
reserve  and  take  resolute  steps."  Laporta  and  Miceli  demanded 
that  the  Chamber  should  declare  the  "  necessity  for  occupying 
Rome."  Musolino  proposed  calling  upon  the  Romans  to  decide 
on  their  own  destiny.  Chiaves  desired  the  introduction  of  a  law 
establishing  electoral  districts  in  the  Pontifical  territory,  and  deput- 
ing the  Italian  authorities  on  the  frontier  to  carry  out  elections. 
France,  said  Chiaves,  could  not  oppose  this  plan,  as  it  was  not- 
contrary  to  the  principles  proclaimed  by  her  regarding  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  Prime  Minister  opposed  all  the  various  proposi- 
tions, as  they  did  not  bear  a  practical  aspect.  Minghetti  said  that 
the  Government  "  might  treat  with  France  on  the  bases  of  the 
consent  of  the  populations,  and  the  principle  of  non-intervention." 
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The  question  was  surroundedj  he  said,  by  difficulties,  requiring  a 
gradual  solution.  The  Government  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  a  large  majority.  The  Moniteur  published  a  speech  of  Persigny 
this  month  in  the  Loire.  "  The  Empire,"  said  Persigny,  "  had 
emerged  from  its  militar}'^  period,"  and  France  was  ''about  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  peace." 

On  June  25th,  the  Conference  in  London  broke  up,  and  on  the 
29th,  the  war  in  the  Duchies  began  afresh. 

In  August,  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg  were  handed 
over  by  Denmark  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 

On  July  1 6th,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  issued  a  circular,  declaring 
that  "  the  French  Government  could  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance of  what  is  now  going  on,  touching  directly  as  it  does  the 
interests  of  all  the  maritime  powers  in  the  north,  and  even  the 
equilibrium  of  that  part  of  Europe."  The  Minister  spoke  of  the 
French  Government's  "  wish  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  impar- 
tiality which  it  had  adopted  in  the  hope  that  no  complications 
may  arise  grave  enough  to  necessitate  another  policy." 

Meanwhile,  the  prudent  attitude  so  resolutely  maintained  by 
Minghetti  and  his  colleagues  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  If  in  the  existing  state  of  the  European 
equilibrium  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  desired  solution  of 
the  Venetian  question,  the  Italian  Cabinet  had  so  far  steadied  the 
ship  of  State,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plications on  the  Continent,  had  already  felt  able  to  instruct  his 
Foreign  Minister  in  June  to  reopen  with  Turin  the  long-dropped 
negociations  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  From  June,  1864,  we 
may  date  the  pourparlers  between  Paris  and  Turin  leading  up  to  a 
remarkable  achievement.  We  must  leave  to  the  next  chapter 
the  consideration  of  that  monument  of  patient  labour,  of  honest 
endeavour,  and  statesmanlike  purpose,  known  as  the  September 
Convention. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE    SEPTEMBER    CONVENTION. 


**  V Empereiir  des  Frangais  a  toujours  desire  pouvoir  retirer 
ses  troupes  de  Rome,  non  seulemeni  parce  que  la  resolution  de  cesser 
V occupation  etait  conforme  aux  principes  de  droit  public  en  veriu 
desquels  il  regne  et  que  sa  politique  et  ses  armes  ont  soutenu  en  Europe, 
mais  aussi  parce  que  la  reconstitution  de  V  Italic,  a  laquelle  la  nation 
frangaise  a  puissamment  coopere,  sera  Vune  des  gloires  principales 
de  son  regne. 

"  Mais  VEmpereur  croyait  ne  pouvoir  abandonner,  en  lui  retirant 
brusquement  son  appui,  un  pouvoir  auquel  il  accordait  depuis  quinze 
ans  la  protection  de  ses  armes.  Ilfallait  done,  pour  arriver  a  V evacua- 
tion du  territoire  pontifical,  r assurer  les  Franfais,  leur  montrer 
et  montrer  a  V Europe,  quails  peuvent  quitter  Rome  sans  faillir  a  leurs 
propres  sentiments  envers  la  papauie." 

"  Que  pouvait  faire  le  gouvernement  du  Roi  dans  ce  sens  ?  II 
ne  pouvait  que  promeitre  de  ne  pas  attaquer  le  territoire  que  les  troupes 
franfaises  avaient  occupe  et  empecher  que  des  troupes  armies,  venues 
du  territoire  du  royaume,  nattaquassent  ce  meme  territoire.  line 
telle  promesse,  loyalement  faite  et  tenue  avec  fermete,  ne  detruit  ni  ne 
diminue,  selon  nous,  les  droits  et  les  aspirations  de  la  nation,  et 
maintient  seulement  le  principe  de  V application  des  forces  morales,  de 
Vemploi  de  tous  les  moyens  que  la  civilisation  moderns  fournit  pour 
le  triomphe  des  idees  de  liberie  et  de  nationaliie.  Nous  avons  done  con- 
seille  franchement  a  Votre  Majeste  d^ accepter  un  tel  engagement  comme 
correspectif  du  depart  des  troupes  franfaises  d' Italic  et  nous  sommes 
prets  a  en  assumer  la  responsabilite  devant  le  Parlenieni  et  devant 
la  nation.  II  est  egalement  d'une  grande  importance  de  supprimer 
ainsi  une  cause  permanente  de  divergence  entre  V Italic  et  la  France. 
Cependant  le  gouvernement  de  Votre  Majeste,  en  se  preoccupant 
de  la  question  de  Rome,  n^oubliaii  pas  celle  de  Venise.  II  etait  evident 
que  le  systeme  defensif  des  anciens  Etats  sardes  ne  pouvait  plus 
etre  celui  de  Vltalie.''* 


*  (( 
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The  quotations  are  from  the  report  of  the  Minghetti  Ministr>r 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  submitting  to  'the  King  the  September 
Convention.  The  document  forms  a  worthy  record  of  the  lofty 
tone  preserved  in  very  difficult  circumstances  by  the  most  high- 
minded  Ministry  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  known.  It  shows 
also  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  most  delicate  negociations  when 
the  Sovereigns  concerned  are  served  by  the  honourable  counsel 
of  such  clear-sighted  and  large-minded  statesmen  as  were  Marco 
Minghetti  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  reference  to  Venice  was 
astute. 

The  report  proceeded  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  a  change  of 
capital,  owing  to  Savoy  having  become  part  of  France,  and  suggested 
Florence.     The  Convention  itself  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Art.  i^r.  Vlialie  s^ engage  a  ne  pas  attaquer  le  ierritotre  actuel 
du  Saint-Pere,  et  a  empecher,  meme  par  la  force,  ioute  atiaque  venant 
de  Vexterieur  contre  ledit  territoire. 

"  Art.  2.  La  France  retirera  ses  troupes  des  ^iais  pontificaux 
graduellemeni,  et  a  me  sure  que  Varmee  du  Saint-Siege  sera  organisee^ 
Vevacuaiion  devra,  ?ieanmoins,  eire  accomplie  dans  le  delai  de  deux 
ans. 

"  Art.  3.  Le  Gouvernement  Halt  en  s'inierdtt  ioute  reclamation 
contre  V  organisation  d^une  armee  pap  ale,  compose  e  meme  de  volontaires' 
catholiques  eir angers,  suffisante  pour  maintenir  Vautorite  du  Saint- 
Siege  et  la  tranquillite  tant  a  Vinterieur  que  sur  la  frontier e  des  ses 
Aats,  pourvu  que  cette  force  ne  puisse  degenerer  en  moyen  d' atiaque 
contre  le  gouvernement  italien. 

"  Art.  4.  Vlialie  se  declare  prete  a  entrer  en  arrangement  pour 
prendre  a  sa  charge  une  part  proportionnelle  de  la  detie  des  anciens 
6tats  de  Viglise. 

"  Art.  5.  La  presente  convention  sera  raiifiee,  et  les  ratifications 
en  seroni  echangees  dans  le  delai  de  quinze  jours,  ou  plus  tot,  si  fairs- 

se  peut. 

"  Enfoi  de  quoi,  les  plenipoteniiaires  respectifs  ont  signe  la  presente 
convention  et  Vont  revetue  du  cachet  de  leurs  armes. 

"  Fait  double,  a  Paris,  le  quinzieme  jour  du  mois  de  septembre  mil 
huit  cent  soixante  quatre.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Nigra. 
Pepoli." 
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*'  Protocole  faisant  suite  a  la  convention.  La  convention  signee, 
en  date  de  ce  jour,  enire  Leurs  Majestes  VEmpereur  des  Franfais 
et  le  Roi  d^Italie,  n'aura  de  valeur  executoire  que  lorsque  Sa  Majeste 
le  Roi  d'ltalie  aura  decrete  la  translation  de  la  capitate  du  royaume 
dans  Vendroit  qui  sera  ulterieurement  determine  par  Sadite  Majeste, 
Cette  translation  devra  etre  operee  dans  le  terme  de  six  mois,  a  dater 
de  ladite  convention. 

"  Le  present  protocole  aura  meme  force   que  la  convention  sus- 
mentionnee.     II  sera  ratifie,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront  echangees 
en  meme  temps  que  celles  de  ladite  convention. 
"  Fait  double  a  Paris ,  le  j$  septemhre,  1864. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Nigra. 

Pepoli."* 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  would  have  preferred  article  i  to  have  read: 
*'  L'ltalie  s'engage  a  respecter  le  territoire  actuel  du  Saint-Fere^^  and 
in  article  3  the  Italians  added  the  words  :  "  pourvu  que  cette  force 
ne  puisse  degenerer  en  moyen  d'attaque  contre  le  gouvernement  italien." 

The  secret  of  this  momentous  transaction  had  been  well  kept^ 
and  Europe  as  a  whole  was  taken  by  surprise.  That  which  Cavour 
liad  so  ardently  desired,  and  was  ready  to  carry  out  even  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  disappointment;  that  for  which  Thouvenel 
had  worked  so  hard  and  patiently  and  paved  the  way ;  the  solution 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  long  come  to  see  was  the  , 
only  one  presenting  the  least  chance  of  peaceful  accomplishment, 
of  giving  due  weight  to  the  two  great  conflicting  interests  in  Italy ; 
an  agreement  between  France  and  Italy  safeguarding  the  Pope, 
and  observing  the  policy  of  non-intervention ;  an  earnest  of  peace, 
moreover,  to  which  no  European  Government  could  reasonably 
be  opposed ;  this  and  all  this  was  suddenly  presented  to  Europe 
as  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  news  of  the  September  Convention. 
We  must  go  back  to  June  for  the  new  beginnings  of  a  long-desired 
€nd.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  despite  the  claims  of  Poland,  of  the 
Duchies,  and  of  Mexico,  had,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  dismissed 
the  affairs  of  Italy  from  his  mind.     The  Italian  Government  took 
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care,  by  sending  Pasolini,  that  their  best  friend  should  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  of  their  unfulfilled  aspirations.     But  on  the 
Roman   question   Minghetti    showed    a    consistent   reserve ;     his 
wise  policy  had  permitted  that  very  period  of  calm  to  develop, 
which  the  Emperor  had  long  since  declared  to  be  the  indispensable 
prelude  to  a  solution  of  this  problem,  the  hardest  knot  of  all  to 
untie.     Consequently,  Victor  Emmanuel  appeared  to  be  no  little 
surprised,   indeed  he  affected  to  have  thought  himself  and  his 
country    forgotten    by  the    Emperor,    when    Drouyn    de   Lhuys 
reopened  the  Roman  question  in  June.     M.   Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
never  showed  his  statesmanlike  qualities  more  strongly  than  when 
he   found  himself,   as   at  this   time,   the   exponent  of    a   policy 
scarcely  akin  to  his  own.      In  June,  1864,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
set  himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  carrying  to  a  successful  issue, 
at  the  behest  of  his  Imperial  master,  a  Roman  policy,  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  M.  Thouvenel.     On  their  side,  Minghetti 
and  his  colleagues  were  fully  prepared  to  offer  a  good  price  for  the 
evacuation  of  Rome,  including  the  transfer  of  the  capital  elsewhere, 
as  an  earnest  of  their  refusal  to  grasp  at  the  object  of  national 
aspiration.  Minghetti  and  Peruzzi  felt  no  reluctance  in  dethroning 
Turin. 

The  Italian  Government  was  not  unnaturally  anxious,  moreover, 

to  prove  the  sincerity  of  its  endeavours  to  steady  the  ship  of  State, 
and  to  demonstrate  at  least  a  partial  success.  The  illness  of  the 
Pope  at  the  beginning  of  May  seemed  to  Minghetti  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  reopening  the  Roman  question.  It  was  natural 
to  consult  the  Emperor  on  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See.  The  subject  was  ventilated  in  the 
Opinione  and  by  interpellations  in  the  Chamber.  But  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  was  not  to  be  drawn. 

"  Notre  honneuY  nous  engage  a  demeurer  sur  le  terriioire  que  nous 
occupons  en  Italie  aussi  longtemps  que  la  securite  du  Souverain 
Pontife  n'aura  pas  obtenu  des  garanties  suffisantes,''  were  his  words 
at  this  time,  and  he  added  :  "  Nous  avons  la  conflance  que  le  gouverne- 
ment  italien  s'appUquera,  le  cas  echeant,  a  maintenir,  d'accord  avec 
nous,  la  tranquillite  sur  la  frontier e  du  territoire  pontiiicaV''^ 
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Pepoli  then  intervened  once  more^  saw  the  Emperor  privately, 
and  then  suggested  to  Minghetti  and  Peruzzi,  at  Turin,  the  taking 
up  of  the  Cavour  negociations  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  with 
the  offer  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Turin.  The  result  was 
that  Pepoli  was  sent  by  Minghetti  to  Fontainebleau  to  develop 
his  plan  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

To  the  cautious  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  quoted  above, 
Visconti  Venosta  replied,  on  June  17th,  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  anxious  to  resume  negociations  on  the  Roman  question,  and 
he  offered  a  basis.  The  suggestions  were  that  France  should 
withdraw  the  troops,  Italy  agree  neither  to  attack  nor  allow  to  be 
attacked  the  Pontifical  State  as  it  then  existed,  and  that  Italy 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  that  portion  of  the  Pontifical 
debt  belonging  to  the  provinces  annexed  in  i860.  The  French 
Government  accepted  this  basis  for  negociation. 

On  June  22nd,  at  Fontainebleau,  Pepoli  and  Nigra  had  a  long 
interview,  with  the  Emperor.  The  Italian  representatives  spoke 
of  the  consequences  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  Pope,  and  asked 
for  an  agreement  to  ensure  common  action  in  that  eventuality. 
The  promise  of  evacuation  was  their  objective,  and  the  Emperor 
insisted  on  a  real  guarantee.  The  retirement  of  the  French  garrison 
must  not  be  followed  by  the  immediate  fall  of  the  temporal  power. 
*'  II  faut  done,''  the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  imprimer 
un  caraciere  serieux  au  traite,  en  assurer  le  succes  moral.  Pour  cela 
il  est  necessaire  que  vous  nous  offriez  une  garantie  fratique,  prouvant 
qu'il  n'esi  pas  une  fiction.  J'ai  la  conviction  que  si  le  Roi  V engage, 
il  tiendra  loyalement  sa  promesse ;  tnais  les  masses  catholiques  ne 
le  croiront  pas.  C'est  un  'vote  du  parlement  italien  qui  a  proclame 
Rome  capitate  ;  si  je  signe  le  traite  que  vous  me  proposez,  on  criera 
a  la  comedie.'"* 

Pepoli  then  declared  that  the  Italian  Government  intended  to 
advise  the  King  to  move  the  capital  from  Turin  for  internal  reasons, 
and  suggested  this  as  the  guarantee.     Upon  this  the  Emperor,  to 


*  The  writer  desires  here  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  acknowledgment  to 
Monsieur  E.  L.  B^vir,  of  Valence-sur- Rhone,  for  much  kind  assistance 
most  ungrudgingly  given  in  looking  over  the  proof-sheets  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  volume. 
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whom  the  idea  was  new,  ''  reflechit  un  instant,  puis  repondit :  'II 
y  a,  en  eifet,  la  une  garantie  qui  pourrait  decider  a  signer  le  projet 
Cavour:  "*  Nigra  still  pressed  for  an  agreement  for  common 
action  on  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  wished  to  put  aside  the  question 
of  the  capital ;  but  the  Emperor  rejoined  that  he  did  not  see  anjr 
other  means  of  giving  confidence  in  the  seriousness  of  their  engage- 
ments. The  result  was  that  the  three  Italian  Ministers,  Minghetti, 
Peruzzi,  and  Visconti  Venosta,  agreed  to  instruct  Pepoli  to  follow 
up  the  negociations  with  the  Emperor  on  the  basis  of  the  removal 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  insisting  upon  such  complete  secrecy  in  the 
matter  that  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  and  Victor  Emmanuel  himself 
were  not  admitted  to  their  confidence.  Victor  Emmanuel  knew 
that  a  treaty  was  on  foot,  and  that  the  Emperor  sought  such  terms 
as  would  prevent  any  semblance  of  treason  towards  the  Pope  ; 
but  Minghetti  negociated  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  famous  September  Convention  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
without  admitting  to  his  confidence  the  King  of  Italy. 

Pepoli  and  Nigra  began  negociations  for  the  treaty  with  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  and  Rouher  during  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  at  Vichy, 
whilst  Minghetti  strove  to  win  over  Lamarmora,  the  Piedmontese^ 
to  the  dethronement  of  Turin.  Minghetti  offered  the  General  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Prime  Minister,  if  he  desired,  but  Lamarmora 
was  doubtful  of  the  Convention,  and  refused  to  join  the  Ministry. 
Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  go  and  see  the  Emperor  on  the  subject^ 
if  desired.  The  Emperor  returned  from  Vichy  on  August  6th, 
and  the  next  day  received  Pepoli  at  St.  Cloud.  Napoleon  III 
refused  to  reduce  the  two  years  stipulated  for  the  evacuation 
to  six  months,  as  suggested  by  the  Italian  Envoy,  yet  Minghetti 
promptly  accepted  the  Convention,  and  on  August  12th,  in  council 
at  Turin,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues,  except 
the  Piedmontese  de  La  Rovere.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  less  easy 
to  convince. 

"  Frappantfortementla  table  du  poing,"  says  M.  OUivier,  Victor 
Emmanuel  exclaimed  :  '  Que  vous  importe,  a  vous,  Turin  ?  C'est 
mot  qui  ai  le  coeur  dechire,  mot  qui  ai  toujours  vecu  ici  ;   qui  ai  id 
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tons  mes  souvenirs  d'enfance,  toutes  mes  habitudes.^  II  arpentait 
la  salle,  ires  agite,  les  yeux  pleins  de  larmes.  '  Je  veux/  dit  il,  '  s avoir, 
parole  par  parole,  ce  qu'a  dit  Pepoli  a  Paris,  ce  qu^on  lui  a  repondu, 
Je  veux  etre  mis  au  courant  de  tout.'  "* 

Pepoli  was  then  summoned,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  after  a  few 
days'  reflection,  decided  to  send  General  Menabrea,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Emperor.  Minghetti 
despatched  Lamarmora  on  a  similar  errand.  Lamarmora  was  the 
first  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  did  nothing  to  advance  matters  by 
avowing  his  disbelief  in  the  ability  of  Italy  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  the  Convention.  The  General  suggested  the  reducing  of  the 
Papal  territory  to  Rome,  with  the  Comarca,  and  Civita  Vecchia, 
to  make  the  treaty  effective,  to  which  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
replied  :  "  On  en  a  dejd  tant  pris  au  Pape."  To  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
the  Emperor  observed  :  "  Z,e  general  a  fait  des  difficultes  a  mon 
projet.  Je  le  regrette,  car  c'est  un  brave  homme.^^  Next  came  Menabrea. 
The  Emperor  had  already  seen  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Works  twice  at  Vichy  in  June,  and  according  to  the  O'Clery,  the 
basis  for  negociations  on  the  Roman  question  was  then  discussed  ; 
but  the  Emperor  said  he  should  require  some  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  suggested  a  joint  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers  for  the 
Papal  territory.  The  O'Clery  says  that  Menabrea  took  this  answer 
to  Turin,  and  the  Italian  Government  declined  the  proposal,  as 
constituting  a  violation  of  non-intervention. 

To  return  to  the  Emperor's  visitors  in  August.  General  Menabrea 
had  his  audience  with  Napoleon  III  on  August  23rd,  when  he  handed 
to  the  Emperor  the  following  letter,  from  Victor  Emmanuel : 

"  Je  croyais.  Sire,  que  vous  m'aviez  oublie,  et  avec  moi  la  causn 
italienne.  Je  vois  le  contraire  par  ce  que  Pepoli  me  rapporte,  et 
je  vous  en  exprime  ma  reconnaissance.  Le  traite  calmer  a  pour  un 
moment  les  ardentes  aspirations  des  Italiens,  et  vous  en  aurez  les 
benedictions.  II  y  a  cependant  une  difficulte  assez  grave  qui  se 
presente  au  premier  abord  dans  le  transport  de  la  capitale.  Votre 
Majeste  n^ignore  pas  combien  les  nouvelles  provinces  doivent  de  recon- 
naissance a  Vancien  royaume  et  combien  de  susceptibiliies  je  dais 
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menager  dans  les  anciennes  provinces.  Esperant  irouver  une  solution 
plus  facile,  et  sicr  du  bon  vouloir  de  Voire  Majeste,  fenvoie  vers  vous 
le  general  Menabrea  porieur  de  cette  lettre,  priant  Voire  Majesie  de 
vouloir  bien  Veniendre  ei  accueillir  les  paroles  quHl  vous  iransmeiira 
comme  exprimant  mes  idees  ei  mes  paroles.'^* 

General  Menabrea,  in  negociating  for  the  treaty  as  desired  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  was  not  far  from  wrecking  the  scheme.  The 
Italian  Envoy  asked  for  two  years'  delay  in  the  transfer  of  capital, 
or  for  the  change  to  consist  only  in  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
elsewhere  than  at  Turin,  and  the  Emperor  began  anew  to  reflect. 
It  might  be  wiser  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  rather  than  undertake 
the  troublesome  complications  of  a  treaty.  Such  may  well  have 
been  the  Emperor's  reflection  during  the  twenty-one  days  he  kept 
Menabrea  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  such  we  may  feel  tolerably 
certain  would  be  the  counsel  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Prince 
Napoleon  took  alarm  at  the  delay,  and  warned  the  Italian  Envoy 
against  attempting  too  much. 

"  Si  vous  croyez  obtenir  quelque  chose  de  plus  de  VEmpereur/'  said 
the  Prince,  "  vous  vous  trompez  ;  son  premier  mouvemeni  est  ioujours 
le  plus  large  et  le  plus  genereux.  Si  on  lui  donne  le  temps  de  la  reflexion , 
il  trouve  des  inconvenients  la  oil  il  rCen  avail  pas  aperQur\ 

Prince  Napoleon  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  wise  in  his  time.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  refused 
all  the  suggestions  of  Menabrea,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted 
the  treaty  as  it  stood. 

Pepoli  was  again  sent  to  Paris,  on  September  14th,  a  final 
conference  took  place  at  St.  Cloud,  at  which  the  Emperor  was 
attended  by  Rouher  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  on  the  following 
day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  September  Convention 
was  signed. 

The  Ministry  of  Minghetti  had  at  length  obtained  what  Cavour 
just  failed  to  wring  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  promised 
evacuation  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  at  length 
freed  himself  from  an  embarrassing  contradiction  to  his  policy 
of  non-intervention,  and  had  bound  over  the  Italian  kingdom  not 
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merely  to  respect  the  Papal  territory,  but  to  protect  it  from  attack. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  it  will  be  noted,  now  required  two  years 
for  the  evacuation  in  place  of  the  rapid  withdrawal  contemplated 
in  the  project  of  Cavour,  and  the  Emperor  was  now  offered,  and  he 
naturally  accepted,  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence, 
a  stipulation  undreamt  of  in  the  treaty  accepted  by  Cavour. 

Some  events  occurring  during  the  progress  of  these  negocia- 
tions  must  be  noted  here.  On  July  26th  was  born  Prince 
Napoleon  Louis  Joseph  Jerome,  second  son  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  Princess  Clothilde.  In  August,  King  Leopold  and  Lord 
Clarendon  had  interviews  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Vichy, 
On  the  7th,  the  Emperor  returned  to  St.  Cloud,  where,  on 
the  24th,  he  received  King  Francis,  of  Spain,  and  on  the  28th, 
Prince  Humbert,  of  Italy.  On  September  2nd,  the  Emperor 
held  a  review  at  Chalons,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont.  Persigny,  on  August  27th,  at  St.  Etienne,  spoke  of 
"  Napoleon  III,  the  founder  of  liberty  in  France."  The  King  of 
Prussia,  in  September,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  at 
Schwalbach. 

The  great  achievement  made,  the  September  Convention 
signed,  it  remained  for  Minghetti  to  face  public  opinion  in  Italy, 
and  for  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  meet  the  objections  of  Pius  IX. 
The  Italian  Ministry  had  to  tread  delicately  on  "  les  aspirations 
nationales/'  and  the  French  Government  with  the  "  non  possumus  " 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Before  the  final  act,  Minghetti,  while 
strictly  guarding  his  secret,  thought  it  wise  to  make  known  his 
design  to  Ricasoli,  Cialdini,  and  Garibaldi.  Ricasoli  received  the 
news  with  joy ;  *'  he  hoped  that  the  death  of  the  Pope  would 
render  superfluous  the  designation  of  Florence,  and  that  his  native 
city  would  only  have  for  a  very  short  time  the  grief  of  being  a 
provisional  capital."  Cialdini  warmly  approved  of  the  change  of 
capital  for  military  reasons. 

Garibaldi  wrote  as  follows  to  Bixio  :  '^  Je  ne  veux  pas  me  meter 
de  ces  affaires  embrouillees  dont  rien  de  hon  ne  pent  sortir  pour  mon 
pays.  QxCon  donne  la  question  a  resoudre  a  vous  et  a  moi,  ei  elle 
sera  bientot  resolue.  Je  me  moque  des  traites  avec  Bonaparte.''  Not 
content  with  this  abuse,  Garibaldi  shortly  afterwards  wrote,  from 
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Caprera,  to  the  Alpi,  as  follows  :  ''  Avec  Bonaparte,  il  n'ist  qu'une 
settle  convention  possible  :  pun-fier  noire  pays  de  sa  presence,  non  pas 
en  deux  annSes,  mais  en  deux  keures.'" 

"  0  Petrarque,  Dante,  Mdchia-vel,  Balbo,  d'Azeglio,  Gioberii, 
Guerrazzi,  Giusti  1 "  exclaims  M.  fimile  Ollivier,  "  voila  le  langage 
ignoble  qui  a  succede  a  vos  grands  accents." 

Malaret  asked  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  if  he  was  to  question  the  Italian 
Government  on  this,  but  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  replied  :  ''  Ne  vous 
occupez  pas  de  la  leiire  de  Garibaldi." 

Mazzini,  in  spite  of  his  secret  relations  at  this  time  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  could  not  contain  his  fury,  and  told  Victor  Emmanuel, 
through  their  intermediary,  Muller,  "  qu'il  rompt  avec  lui,  et  qu'il 
ne  sera  pas  plus  que  republicain  :  '  //  considere  les  tentatives  pour 
coficilier  V  Unite  et  la  Liberie  avec  la  Monarchic  comme  epuisees :  il 
ne  resie  qu'd  tra-Vailler  sans  precipitation,  mais  sans  deviation,  pour 
la  Republique.  La  dynastie  se  perd  par  sa  faute;  puisque  Victor 
Emmanuel  se  resigne  a  etre  un  prefet  de  Louis  Napoleon,  il  finira  en 
Louis  XVI.'  "  In  a  manifesto,  Mazzini  proclaimed  :  ''  La  con- 
vention trahit  les  declarations  du  Parlement :  c^est  un  Aspromonie  en 
permanence  si  le  gouvernement  la  maintient ;  sHl  ne  la  maintient  pas, 
c'est  le  deshonneur  de  la  nation,  la  guerre  avec  la  France,  la  violation 
des  iraites  librement  souscrits.  Le  choix  arbitraire  de  Florence  irrite 
jusiemeni  Turin  doni  la  tradition  ne  doit  ceder  qu'd  la  tradition 
historique  incarnee  dans  Rome."* 

Meanwhile,  Minghetti  had  tried  to  get  the  co-operation  of  Lanza 
and  Sella,  but  both,  like  Lamarmora,  refused.  The  Ministry  then 
convoked  a  council  of  generals,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince 
of  Carignano,  and  at  this  deliberation  Florence  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  most  suitable  capital.  The  next  settlement  was 
with  the  people  of  Turin,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  Ministry. 

On  September  i8th,  the  Opinione  announced  a  convefition 
for  the  evacuation,  and  the  Gazetia  del  Popolo  the  transfer  of  capital. 

"  Turin  ne  se  vend  pas,"  said  the  Syndic  to  Menabrea,  at  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  after  the  Ministerial 
decree  in  the  Journal  Officiel  convoking  Parliament  for  October  5th, 
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in  which  the  report  to  the  King  was  cautiously  omitted,  riots  broke 
out.  "  Abbasso  il  ministeroj'  ''  Torino  o  Roma,''  and  even  "  Abbasso 
il  Re,'"  was  heard  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  a  public 
meeting  developed  into  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  the 
carabinieri,  twelve  persons  were  killed,  and  forty-five  wounded. 
The  crowd  rushed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  the  Cabinet 
was  sitting.  The  next  day,  although  Minghetti  and  Peruzzi  no 
longer  relied  on  police  alone,  things  were  worse,  in  the  Piazza 
Castello,  and  no  less  than  127  casualties  resulted.  In  the  confusion 
the  soldiers  shot  one  another.  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  in  the 
morning  refused  to  see  the  Ministers,  and  demanded  an  apology 
from  the  authorities,  now,  after  the  second  uproar,  telegraphed 
an  ultimatum  to  Minghetti,  and  summoned  Lamarmora.  To 
Minghetti,  Victor  Emmanuel  said  :  ''  L'etat  actuel  des  choses  ne 
pouvant  durer  parce  qu'elles  sont  irop  tristes,  je  vous  invite,  vous  et 
vos  collegues,  a  donner  voire  demission  J' 

The  fact  that  the  King  had  dismissed  the  Ministry  was  forthwith 
placarded  in  Turin,  and  General  de  Lamarmora  set  loyally  to  work 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  On  the  29th,  the  new  Ministry  was  completed. 
Lanza  took  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Sella  that  of  Finance, 
Vacca,  Justice ;  Pettiti,  War ;  and  Angioletti,  Marine ;  whilst 
the  Prime  Minister  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  La- 
marmora began  by  declaring  the  acceptance  of  the  Convention 
by  the  Ministry,  and  he  promised  to  execute  it  loyally  and  entirely. 
The  new  Prime  Minister  did,  however,  try  to  lighten  his  task 
by  obtaining  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  some  modifications  concern- 
ing the  change  of  capital,  only  to  receive  a  snub  from  the  Quai 
d'Orsay :  "  Cest  la  cour  de  Turin,''  replied  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
"  qui  spontanement  fzous  a  noiifie  la  resolution  de  transferer  la 
capitate  ;  c'est  elle  qui  a  pris  Vinitiative  relativement  a  V evacuation  du 
territoire  romain  ;  toutes  les  clauses  de  la  convention  sont  solidaires, 
nous  ne  pouvons  en  abandonner  aucune." 

Lamarmora  was  to  be  held  to  the  engagements  of  Minghetti. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  nevertheless  consented,  on  the  entreaties 
of  Lamarmora,  to  allow  the  protocol  to  be  published  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Convention,  and  to  permit  that  the  delay  of  six  months 
for  the  transfer,  and  of  two  years  for  the  evacuation,  might  both  be 
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calculated  from  the  date  of  the  royal  decree  to  be  published  after 
the  transfer  of  capital  had  been  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
Meanwhile,  the  French  Government  was  not  faring  much  better 
in  launching  the  fact  of  the  Convention  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

On  September  12th,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  addressed  a  remark- 
able despatch  to  Sartiges,  in  Rome.  The  Minister  said  that  the 
French  Government  considered  the  occupation  of  Rome  abnormal 
and  temporary.  In  1859,  the  Pope  had  proposed  to  fix  the  end  of 
that  year  for  the  evacuation  of  Papal  territory  by  the  French, 
but  events  had  prevented  it.  Then,  in  i860,  the  French  troops 
were  to  have  retired  at  the  end  of  August,  but  the  agitation  which 
arose  had  again  prevented  the  evacuation  being  accomplished. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  continued  :  "  The  occupation  of  Rome  con- 
stitutes an  act  of  intervention  contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  public  laws,  and  is  the  more  difficult  to  justify, 
inasmuch  as  our  object  in  lending  Piedmont  armed  support  was  to 
free  Italy  from  foreign  intervention.* 

"  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  place  two  distinct 
sovereignties  face  to  face  on  the  same  territory,  and  to  frequently 
give  rise  to  serious  difficulties.  The  equity  of  things  is  stronger 
than  the  will  of  men.  Frequent  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army,  and  nevertheless  the  same  dis- 
cussions and  the  same  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  have  continually 
recurred.  Other  inconveniences  result  from  different  political 
points  of  view.  Two  Governments  not  following  the  same  inspira- 
tions do  not  proceed  on  the  same  principles,  and  our  conscience 
obliges  us  too  often  to  give  advice  which  too  often  the  Court  of 
Rome  believes  itself  bound  to  decline.  In  witnessing  acts  at 
variance  with  our  social  condition,  and  the  maxims  of  our  legislation, 
we  escape  with  difficulty  the  responsibility  of  a  policy  which  we 
cannot  approve. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  manifest  inconvenience  which  we  expe- 
rienced, we  resolved  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the 

*  "  Comhien  de  raisons  n^ avons-nous  pas  de  soiihaiter  que  F occupation  ne  se 
prolonge  pas  indifiniment  ?  Elle  cons  tit  ue  un  acte  d*  intervention  con- 
traire  d  Pun  des  principes  fondanientaux  de  notre  droit  public,  et  d^autant 
plus  difficile  d  justifier  pour  nous^  que  notre  but,  en  prHant  au  Piimont 
Vappui  de  nos  armes,  a  iti  d'*affranchir  V Italie  de  P intervention  itranghe.'''' 
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TQission  we  had  accepted.  The  Italian  Government  has  succeeded 
in  dissolving  the  formidable  associations  directed  against  Rome. 
It  did  not  confine  itself  to  opposing  the  organisation  of  any  regular 
force  against  the  Pontifical  territory,  but  impressed  its  policy 
towards  the  Holy  See  with  a  tendency  more  in  harmony  with 
international  duties.  It  ceased  to  put  forward  in  the  Chamber  the 
absolute  programme  proclaiming  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  to  address  to  us  peremptory  declarations  on  the  subject.  Other 
ideas  now  begin  to  prevail.  Renouncing  the  pursuit  by  force 
of  the  realisation  of  a  project  we  were  determined  to  oppose,  and 
being  unable  to  retain  Turin  as  the  seat  of  authority,  the  presence 
of  which  is  essential  at  a  more  central  point,  the  Cabinet  of  Turin 
itself  intended  transferring  the  capital  to  another  city.  This 
eventuality  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Holy  See,  as  well 
as  for  the  Emperor's  Government,  for  it  will  constitute  a  new 
state  of  things,  no  longer  offering  the  same  dangers." 

On  September  21st,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  to  Sartiges 
as  follows  : 

"  Le  Gouvernement  Italien  nous  a  nottfie  sa  resolution  de  transferer 
sa  capitale  dans  une  autre  ville  que  Turin.  Ce  fait  nous  a  determines 
a  condure  avec  cette  cour,  pour  le  rappel  successif  de  nos  troupes, 
une  Convention  qui  contient  les  garanties  indiqu^es  dans  ma  depeche 
du  12  Septembre.     Veuillez  Vannoncer  au  Cardinal  Antonelli.'^ 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  communicating  the  text  of  the  Conven- 
tion through  Sartiges  to  the  Holy  See,  instructed  the  Ambassador 
as  follows  : 

"  Ne  provoquez  aucune  reponse,  ne  vous  exposez  pas  a  rencontrer 
une  protestation  explicite  en  cher chant  un  assentiment.^^^ 

On  September  23rd,  Sartiges  wrote  as  follows  to  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  : 

"  Apres  avoir  lu  avec  attention  la  depeche  de  Votre  Excellence 
du  12  septembre,  le  cardinal  Antonelli  me  dit  en  me  la  rendant : '  II 
est  impossible  au  Saint  Siege  d^ avoir  confiance  dans  les  paroles  ou 
la  signature  du  Piemont.  Entre  sur  notre  territoire,  en  pro  clamant 
qu'il  allait  combattre  la  republique  a  Naples,  il  a  commence  par 
ecraser  notre  petite  armee,  et  fini  par  garder  les  quatre  cinquiemes 
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de  nos  provinces.  Quant  a  ses  engagements,  il  a  manque  aprh 
Villafrancaj  a  ceux  qu^avaient  pris  pour  lui  les  deux  Empereurs  ; 
il  a  manque  apres  Zurich,  a  ceux  auxquels  il  avait  appose  sa  signature  ; 
il  manquera  a  ceux  quOl  a  souscrits,  il  y  a  huit  jours,  a  Paris,  et 
meme,,  en  acceptant  volontiers,  comme  je  le  fais,  voire  replique  que  les 
garanties  donnees  a  la  France,  sont  des  garanties  donnees  par  la 
France,  qu'elles  sont  serieuses,  efficaces,  redoutables,  que  nous  garan- 
tissez-vous  ?  Des  limites  que  Vusurpation  nous  a  faites  ?  .  .  .  .  Les 
accepter  serait  sanctionner  V usurpation.^  Mais,  repartis-je,  sans 
vouloir  discuter  avec  vous  le  droit  que  vous  croyez  avoir  de  protester 
conire  la  violence  qui  a  preside  a  V envahissement  de  vos  provinces, 
pouvez-vous  indiquer  un  moyen  humain  pour  nous  de  vous  les  rendre, 
4)u  pour  vous  de  les  reprendre  ?  .  .  .      "* 

The  Cardinal  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  Pontifical  Government 
would  immediately  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  and 
then  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  who  had  protested  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Papal  States. 

"  Le  Saint-Fere^'  continued  the  Cardinal,  "  consultera,  reflechira, 
■et  Hudiera  toutes  les  faces  de  V  arrangement  conclu  entre  vous  et  le 
Piemont  pour faciliter  la  cessation  de  V occupation  frangaise. ' '  f  Sartiges 
spoke  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence.  The  next  day 
the  Comte  de  Sartiges  told  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  that  the  Pope 
read  the  French  Minister's  letter  of  September  12th  aloud, 
exclaiming  :  ''  Les  Piemontais  se  reservent  a  Vavance  la  faeulte 
de  detruire  mon  armee.^^% 

Whilst  the  Convention  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the 
Ministry  that  made  it  was  dismissed  by  Victor  Emmanuel  from 
office.    This  by  the  way. 

Pins  IX  expressed,  it  seems,  his  views  and  his  fears  plainly 
enough  to  the  French  Ambassador  : 

'*  Quand  vous  serez  partis,"  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  je  serais  toujours  menace  de  voir  les  itats  qui  me  restent,  envahis 
par  une  force  irreguliere  d'abord,  reguliere  ensuite."  Referring  to 
the  clause  as  to  the  Pontifical  debt,  the  Pope  said  that  "  traiter 
directement  avec  le  gouvernement  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel,  ce  serait 

*  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  192-4.  \  Ibid.,  196.  \Ihid.,  198. 
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lui  reconnaitre  le  droit  quHl  pretend  avoir,  de  conserver  les  provinces 
qu'il  a  enlevees  aux  l^tats  de  VJ^glise,  et  cela  .  .  .  .  ni  moi  ni  mes 
successeurs  ne  voudrions  ni  ne  pourrions  le  faire  .  .  .  .  " 

The  Ambassador  was  further  instructed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
as  follows  :  "  ^crivez  que  le  Pape  ne  pent  donner  de  grandes  esperances, 
mais  qu'il  etudiera  murement  la  question,  qu^il  s'entourera  des  conseils 
des  Cardinaux,  et  qu'ensuite  il  vous  fera  connaitre  son  opinion,  si 
toutefois  vous  la  lui  demandez,  car  jusqu'ici  tout  s^  est  fait  en  dehors 
de  moi.''*^ 

The  result  of  the  Pope's  reflections  and  consultations  was  that 
the  Imperial  Government  found  itself  very  shortly  faced  by  repre- 
sentations almost  more  embarrassing  than  the  traditional  "  non 
possumus  "  itself,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  from  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  to  Malaret  at  Turin.  On  October  7th,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  wrote  : 

"  Les  representants  du  Saint-Siege,  de  VEspagne,  et  de  VAutriche,. 
dans  les  divers  entretiens  quHls  ont  eus  avec  moi,  depuis  la  signature 
de  la  Convention  du  1^  sepiembre  rn'ont  laisse  entrevoir  le  desir  que 
la  France  s^associdt  aux  differentes  puissances  catholiques,  pour 
garantir,  par  un  acte  collectif,  les  possessions  actuelles  du  Saini- 
Pere.  II  n'y  a  pas  eu,  a  ce  sujet,  de  propositions  formelles,  mais 
une  simple  suggestion  nee  d' inspirations  individuelles ,  au  courant  de 
la  conversation.^^ \ 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  not  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  now 
advanced  by  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  Vatican ;  he  thought  it 
unnecessary,  and  pronounced  it  inopportune,  yet  he  was  too  wise 
not  to  take  time  to  consider  a  reply.  Malaret  was  authorised  to 
show  this  letter  confidentially  to  Lamarmora.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
said  that  if  Italy  were  loyal,  France  would  refuse  the  association 
of  Catholic  Powers  ;  if  Italy  were  uncertain,  France  could  not  well 
refuse  the  scheme,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  thought  he  saw  a  means, 
in  their  fear  of  a  collective  guarantee,  for  inducing  ardent  Italians  ta 
accept  the  Convention.  On  the  15th,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  writing  ^ 
to  Malaret,  spoke  of  his  anxiety  as  to  the  firmness  of  Italian 
Ministers,  and  instructed  the  Ambassador  to  point  out  to  Lamar- 

*  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  200.  \ Ibid.,  167-8. 
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mora  and  his  colleagues  that  the  greatest  objection  to  be  directed 
against  the  Convention  would  be  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  out.  Lamarmora  and  Visconti 
Venosta  hastened  to  reassure  Malaret,  but  the  Italian  press  was^ 
unfortunately,  inclined  to  be  abusive.* 

On  October  20th,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  to  Malaret  of 
an  interview  the  day  before,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  between 
the  Emperor  and  Pepoh.  The  Emperor  recalled  the  perfect 
loyalty  of  the  negociation  of  the  Convention,  and  the  entire  sin- 
cerity of  the  explanations  exchanged  between  his  Government, 
and  that  of  the  King  of  Italy.  "  Sa  Majesie  a  insisU  avec  force 
sur  la  necessite  de  maintenir  la  discussion  qui  va  s'ouvrir  au  parlement 
de  Turin  sur  le  terrain  striciemeni  deflni  par  la  Convention  meme, 
et  d^eviter  dans  les  declarations  des  mini  sir  es  et  dans  les  resolutions 
des  Chambres  tout  sous-entendu  et  toute  interpretation  equivoque 
ou  abusive  qui  nous  obligerait  nous-memes  a  retablir  le  sens  que 
nous  avons  voulu  attacker  et  que  nous  attachons  aux  actes  du  i^  sep- 
iembre.  Ultalie  s'est  interdit  toute  attaque  contre  les  possessions 
actuelles  du  Saint-Pere,  et  s'est  engagee  a  n'en  tolerer  d^aucune  sorte. 
En  meme  temps,  des  mesures  ont  He  indiquees  dont  Veffet  doit  etre 
d' assurer  la  iranquillite  inter ieure  du  domaine  pontifical.  Ainsi 
la  Convention  consacre  la  securite  et  Vindependance  du  Pape,  et  elle 
ne  prevoit  aucune  eventualite  qui  mettrait  en  question  cette  securite 
et  cette  independance.  Toute  interpretation  qui  tendrait  a  f  aire  envisager 
les  arrangements  conclus  entre  nous  et  V Italic  comme  devant  aboutir 
a  Vabsorption  de  la  souverainete  du  Pape  dans  Vunite  italienne, 
dementirait  done  les  previsions  des  signataires  de  la  Convention  et 
en  fausserait  V esprit.  On  a  voulu  regler  le  present  et  pourvoir  aux 
necessites  d'une  situation  actuelle  ;  c'est  tout  ce  que  peutfaire  la  sagesse 
humaine  :    Vavenir  sera  ce  quHl  plaira  a  Dieu.^^'\ 

"  Tout  encouragement,^^  the  Emperor  said,  "  toute  complaisance, 
pour  les  aspirations  impatientes,  compromettrait  inevitablement 
Vceuvre  des  deux  gouvernemenis.  ...  Si  des  mouvements  revolu- 
tionnaires  fomentes  au  dehors,  a  Vaide  de  manoevres  desavouees  certaine- 
ment  par  le    Gouvernement    italien,  mais  dont  il  serait  cependant 

*  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  172-6.  \Jbid.,  178-9. 
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infailliblement  rendu  responsable,  mettaient  en  peril  le  gouvernement 
du  Saint-Fere  ;  si  le  Pape  quiitait  Rome  dans  de  semblables  cif con- 
stances,  Vhonneur  des  signataires  de  la  Convention  leur  prescrirait 
im^SrieUsement  de  ne  pas  souffrir  une  consequence  de  leurs  acteS 
aussi  diametralement  opposee  a  leurs  intentions y* 

The  Italian  representative  was  given  a  plain  warning  as  to 
revolutionary  movements.  In  his  letter  to  Malaret,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  continued  :  ''La  prise  de  possession  de  Rome  par  V  Italic 
dans  de  pareilles  conditions,  serait  un  resultat  de  la  Convention  du 
15  septembre  que  VEmpereur  ne  saurait  accepter  ni  tolerer.''^^  Malaret 
was  instructed  to  show  this  to  Lamarmora  confidentially.  Lamar- 
mora  disliked  the  Convention,  but  he  was  too  honourable  a  soldier 
to  forget  the  events  of  1859,  or  to  be  distrustful  towards  his  august 
ally.  To  quote  some  words  of  his  in  Parliament  at  this  time. 
"  Croyez-vous,''  he  said,  "  que  V Autriche  n^ avail  pas  cdlcule  qUe 
jamais  VEmpereur  des  Franfais  n'aurait  laisse  detruire  Voeuvre  qu'il 
avail  si  puissamment  contribue  a  fonder  ?  "J 

Unhappily,  these  were  not  the  only  troubles  immediately  follow- 
ing the  signature  of  the  Convention.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
before  the  two  contracting  Governments  nearly  fell  out  over  the 
comments  and  interpretations  which  flowed  in.  Ardent  Catholics 
in  France  represented  the  Convention  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Pope, 
the  guarantees  were  derided  as  merely  ''  permitting  Pontius  Pilate 
to  wash  his  hands,"  whilst,  on  the  Italian  side,  Florence  was  openly 
spoken  of  as  on  the  road  to  Rome.  The  new  Italian  Cabinet 
scarcely  dared  to  discourage  this  view. 

On  October  4th,  Lamarmora  inserted  in  the  official  journal 
Nigra's  report  from  Paris,  of  September  15th,  on  the  Convention 
negociations,  and  the  Ministerial  report  of  the  20th  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  left  unpublished  by  the  Ministry  of  Minghetti.  The 
Ministerial  report  declared  that  the  Convention  meant  neither  more 
nor  kss  than  it  stated.  Cav.  Nigra,  in  the  despatch  to  his  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  said  :  ^^  11  ne  pouvait  etre  question  d'une 
renonciaiion  aux  aspirations  nationales.''  The  Italian  Ambassador 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  moral  questions  must  be  solved  by  moral 

''•"Drouyn  de  Lhitys,  179.  \ Ibid.^  iSo'.  \  Utid.^  186. 
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force,  whilst  seriously  and  loyally  carrying  out  engagements,  and 
not  by  violent  means.  Such  means  would  not  resolve  questions 
like  these,  with  Rome  and  the  Papacy,  which  the  agreement  with 
France  would  only  make  more  difficult.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
thereupon  sent  for  Nigra,  and  complained  of  "  underhand  ways." 
"  Droits  de  la  nation  "  and  "  aspirations  nationales'^  were  the  expres- 
sions chiefly  to  be  deprecated.  The  French  Minister  then  summed 
up  the  Convention  to  Nigra  under  seven  heads,  in  substance  as 
follows  : 

"  i"  parmi  les  moyens  violenis  dont  Vltalie  s^est  interdii  Vemploiy 
on  doit  compter  les  manoeuvres  d' agents  revolutionnaires  sur  le  territoire 
pontifical,  ainsi  que  toute  excitation  tendant  a  produire  des  mouvements 
insurrectiofinels  ;  2"  quant  aux  moyens  moraux  dont  on  s^est  reserve 
V  usage,  ils  consistent  uniquement  dans  les  forces  de  la  civilisation 
et  du  progres  ;  3"  les  seules  aspirations  que  la  cour  de  Turin  consider e- 
comme  legitimes  sont  celles  qui  ont  pour  objet  la  reconciliation  de 
Vltalie  avec  la  Papaute  ;  4"  la  translation  de  la  capitale  est  un  gage 
serieux  donne  a  la  France :  ce  n'est  ni  un  expedient  provisoire,  ni 
une  etape  vers  Rome  :  supprimer  le  gage,  ce  serait  detruire  le  contrat ; 
5°  les  propositions  de  M.  de  Cavour  en  1 861,  we  contenaient  point 
cette  clause  relative  a  la  capitale ;  en  outre,  elles  limiiaient  a  un 
chiffre  determine  Varmee  du  Saint-Pere  et  assignaient  pour  le  depart 
de  nos  troupes  un  delai  de  quinze  jours :  on  ne  saurait  meconnaitre 
les  differences  considerables  entre  ces  propositions  et  les  arrangements 
de  septembre  ;  6**  le  cas  d'une  revolution  qui  eclaterait  spontane- 
ment  ^  Rome,  n'est  point  prevu  par  la  Convention  :  la  France 
pour  cette  eventualite  reserve  sa  liberte  d'action ;  7"  le  cabinet  de 
Turin  maintient  la  politique  de  M.  de  Cavour  :  or,  cet  komme  illustre 
a  declare  que  Rome  ne  pouvait  etre  unie  a  Vltalie  et  en  devenir  la  capitale 
qu^avec  le  consentement  de  la  France.^'* 

Cav,  Nigra,  summoned  to  an  account  before  the  Emperor,  did 
not  attempt  to  controvert  the  '  points  '  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  while- 
he  claimed  that  his  despatch  did  not  merit  any  rebuke  from  the 
French  Government. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  spoke  of  liberty  of  action  for  his  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  a  spontaneous  revolution  in  Rome,  and  of  their- 
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tight  to  pursue  the  national  programme  by  moral  means,  and  the 
Emperor,  with  his  readiness  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  Italian '  aspira- 
tions/ did  not  administer  any  rebuke.  But  on  October  30th,  M, 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  writing  to  Malaret,  referred  to  certain  French  arid 
Italian  journals  which  "  s'emparerent  de  ces  mots,'''  and  said  :  "  Dans 
•ces  mots,  '  droits  de  la  nation/  *  aspirations  nationales/  malgre  les 
precautions  dont  ils  sont  entoures,  chacun  lit  ce  quHl  croit  ou  desire. 
On  a  sans  doute,  quelque  peine  a  s^expliquer  comment  la  royaute 
Italienne  pourrait  se  trouver  un  jour  a  Rome,  lorsqu'elle  semble  s'inter- 
dire  d'y  alter.  Ces  subtils  problemes  n'en  egarent  pas  moins  les 
esprits.^'*  The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  at  Turin, 
on  the  change  of  capital,  had  not  served  to  smooth  the  way.  Pre- 
sented by  Mosca  on  October  24th,  it  declared  that  the  Convention 
was  not  a  disavowal  of  the  national  aspirations,  and  continued  : 
"  Non,  nous  ne  renonfons  pas  a  Rome ;  nous  ne  renonfons  pas  a 
y  aller  dans  Vavenir ;  nous  renonfons  simplement  a  y  alter  par 
.la  force.  Mais  cette  renonciation  n'est  nullement  en  contradiction 
avec  notre  programme  national  formule  par  Vordre  du  jour  memorable 
du  27  mars,  i86i."f 

The  Italian  Government  did  not  long  escape  a  public  admonition, 
for  the  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  the  30th,  containing 
the  seven  '  points  '  on  the  Convention,  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
of  November  5th,  with  no  mention  of  Nigra's  answers.  Lamarmora 
felt  this  as  a  rebuke,  and  inserted  in  the  Official  Journal  of 
November  7th,  a  despatch  in  reply.  The  Prime  Minister  protested 
that  the  '  aspirations  '  of  a  country  "  sont  un  fait  qui  appartient 
a  la  conscience  nationale  et  qui  ne  peut  devenir  le  sujet  d'un  debat 
entre  deux  gouvernements ,  quels  que  soit  les  liens  qui  les  unissent."l 

But  on  the  12th,  Lamarmora  spoke  in  excellent  taste  regarding 
the  French  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin.  The  Prime  Minister  declared 
himself  in  no  hurry  as  to  Rome,  it  was  preferable  to  take  time, 
and  he  expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  regard  both  to  Rome  and  to  Venice.  ''  fai  grande  confiance/' 
he  said,  ''  dans  Vaide  de  VEmpereur,  Vhomme  du  monde  qui  connait 
mieux  la  question,     fe  crois  aussi  qu'il  nous  aidera  pour  Venise.''^ 


*  Bourgeois  et  Clermont,  ''Rome  et  NapoUon  III,''  215. 
yV Empire  liberal,'' vn,  i-jy         X  Ibid.,  177.         ^Ibid.,  178-9, 
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Meanwhile,  an  important  event  had  taken  place  at  Vienna.  On 
October  27th,  Rechberg  resigned,  and  at  his  suggestion,  the  Emperoi* 
Francis  Joseph  nominated  Count  Mensdorf  Pouilly,  also  a  Conserva- 
tive, to  preside  at  the  Ballplatz.  This  change  foreshadowed  a  less 
waiting  policy  on  the  part  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  left  St.  Cloud  on  the  28th,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  then  staying  at  Nice  for 
the  health  of  the  Czarevitch,  and,  on  the  31st,  the  Court  arrived 
•at  Compi^ne. 

On  October  29th,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Austria  and  Prussia,  of  which  the  preliminaries  had  been  adopted 
on  August  ist,  was  signed  at  Vienna.  By  these  treaties.  King 
Christian,  as  the  result  of  an  unequal  war,  ceded  his  rights  over 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King 
William.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  then  jointly  occupying  Schles- 
wig, and  the  German  Federal  troops  Holstein,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Duke,  but  Bismarck,  by  some  skilful  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federals,  by  decree  of  the  Diet, 
and  at  once  occupied  the  Duchy  by  the  soldiers  of  Prussia. 

On  November  19th,  the  Prince  de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  wrote  to 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Palmerston  and 
Russell  on  the  September  Convention. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  told  the  French  Ambassador  "  qu'it  voyait 
dans  Vacte  du  1^  septembre,  une  nouvelle  preuve  des  dispositions 
umicales  de  VEmpereur  envers  Vltalie  en  meme  temps  que  le  desir 
sincere  de  Sa  Majeste  d^  aider  a  la  consolidation  de  Vetat  de  choses 
actuellement  existant  dans  la  Peninsule."  As  to  Florence,  he  said 
that  "  ceite  ville  lui  par  ait,  comme  capitate,  preferable  a  Rome,  sous 
beaucoup  de  rapports,  notamment'au  point  de  vue  de  la  salubrite,'' 
and  he  added  :  "  pespere  que  les  Italiens  renonceront  a  Videe  dialler 
a  Rome.^'  Lord  Russell  said  much  the  same.*  On  the  same  day, 
after  thirteen  days'  debate,  the  Chamber  at  Turin  voted  the  transfer 
of  the  capital  by  305  to  68.  In  the  Senate,  the  most  remarkable 
speech  was  that  of  the  illustrious  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  The  veteran 
statesman  approved  the  September  Convention  in  protesting  against 
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Rome  as  the  capital,  and  said  he  thought  that  CathoUcism  could 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican  and  the  King  at 
the  Capitol.  The  French  army  of  occupation  was  referred  to  by 
d'Azeglio  as  *'  une  partie  de  cette  armee  a  laquelle  Vltalie  doit  une 
reconnaissance  eternelle,  ainsi  qu'd  son  chef  VEmpereur  Napoleon , 
noire  meilleur  ami.^'* 

On  December  nth,  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  Royal  decree,  ordered 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  within  six  months. 

On  December  8th,  Pius  IX  published  the  Encyclical,  *'  Quanta 
cur  a,''  to  which  was  added  a  Syllabus,  the  appearance  of  which 
caused  much  stir  in  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  circles.  The 
Syllabus  was  a  sort  of  resum^  of  the  various  Papal  pronouncements 
of  recent  years  directed  against  Socialism.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  unexpected  challenge  from  the  Pope  later,, 
for  the  controversies  evoked  by  its  appearance  became  somewhat 
acute,  both  in  diplomatic  correspondence  and  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment. Pius  IX  did  not  conceal,  at  this  period,  his  dissatisfaction 
with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  the  Comte  de  Sartiges.  To  Don 
Gerard  de  Souza,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  he  observed  :  "  M. 
Thouvenel  et  M.  de  La  Valeite  n'etaient  assurement  pas  dans  mes 
idees.  Mais  le  premier  n'aurait  pas  signe  la  Convention  du  i^  septem- 
hre  en  cachette,  et  le  second  est  le  seul  ambassadeur  de  France  qui  ne 
m'ait  jamais  trompe."'\  Souza  told  this  to  M.  Thouvenel  at  Arcachon, 
and  Thouvenel  recounts  it  in  a  letter  to  Benedetti  on  December  19th, 
observing,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness,  that  the  Pope  had  "  une 
certaine  equiie  a  Vegard  des  personnes."l 

In  private  audiences,  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  on  m'a 
traite  comme  un  mineur  ou  comme  un  inter ditP 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  intellectual,  social,  and  political  development  was  thus  suddenly 
sprung  upon  the  Catholic  Powers,  and  the  unwelcome  stirring  of 
the  momentarily  calm  surface  of  ecclesiastical  waters  threatened 
to  revive  the  unfortunate  and  wearisome  wrangle  on  the  question 
of  the  Temporal  Power. 


*  (( 
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The  difficulties  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  September 
Convention,  and  the  strict  terms  of  its  fulfilment  by  Italy,  were 
hardly  settled  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  when  this  fresh  apple  of 
discord  was  supplied  by  the  Vatican  itself. 

On  December  31st,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  issued  a  circular  to  the 
representatives  of  France  at  the  foreign  courts,  bidding  them 
support  a  solution  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  on  the  theory 
of  nationalities,  namely,  the  attachment  of  the  Danish  portion  to 
Denmark  and  the  Prussian  portion  to  Prussia. 

Financial  embarrassments  and  anti-religious  legislation  were 
again  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  new  kingdom  in  1864. 
Monasteries  and  seminaries  were  suppressed,  processions  were 
forbidden,  Papal  encyclicals  were  not  allowed  to  be  mentioned  in 
Church,  whilst  taxation  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Unhappily^ 
the  officials  of  the  new  kingdom,  not  excluding  Cabinet  Ministers 
themselves,  occasionally  had  a  practice'of  walking  off  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  francs ;  and  the  habit  obtains  to  this  day.  Some 
very  well-known  names  have  figured  as  exponents  of  what  has  been 
called  '  the  policy  of  annexation  on  a  small  scale.'  The  financial 
policy  of  the  new  kingdom  was  '  based,'  said  the  well-known 
English  Consul,  Charles  Lever,  '  on  the  grand  principle  of  there 
being  no  use  in  economy  when  there  is  nothing  to  begin  with.'  The 
deficit  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  touched  316  millions 
of  francs,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  consented  to  give  up  3,000  francs 
of  his  civil  list,  a^  an  example  to  others. 

On  January  ist,  1865,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  addressed  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  assembled  to  greet  him  at  the  Tuileries, 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Les  felicitations  du  Corps  Diplomatique 
dont  vous  voulez  hien  etre  Vorgane,  me  touchent  vivement.  Je  fais 
des  vosux  pour  que  la  concorde  continue  a  regner  parmi  nous.  Votre 
presence  autour  de  moi  en  est  le  stir  garant.  Soyez  convaincus  que 
je  ferai  tous  mes  efforts  pour  que  mes  relations  avec  les  puissances 
etr anger es  soient  ioujours  animees  par  le  respect  du  droit,  V  amour 
de  la  paix  et  de  la  justice.'^* 

In  Rome,  on  the  same  day,  Pius  IX  replied  to  the  congratulations 
of  General  the  Comte  de  Montebello,  as  follows  :    "  Similar  senti- 

*  ''  Moniteur,''  Janv.  2,  1865. 
GG 
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merits  of  the  French  army  were  manifested  to  me  at  Gaeta  by  a 
General  who  is  now  a  Marshal^  and  subsequently  by  all  the  other 
Generals  who  have  commanded  the  French  army,  and  who  generously 
hastened  to  defend  the  Eternal  City.  I  have  always  prayed  for 
this  army,  for  him  who  directs  the  destinies  of  France,  for  her  good 
clergy,  and  for  all  French  Catholics.  At  the  present  time  I  shall 
not  cease  to  pray  for  and  bless  the  Catholic  nation,  the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  and  the  Imperial  family,  that  God  may  accord  them 
all  necessary  enlightenment." 

On  February  15th,  the  French  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  Sovereign  said  :  "...  La  Convention  du  1^  septembre,  degagee 
d' interpretations  passioneeSj  consacre  deux  grands  principes  :  Vaffer- 
missement  du  nouveau  royaume  d'ltalie,  et  V  independance  du  Saint- 
Siege.  Vetat  provisoire  et  precaire  qui  excitait  tant  d'alarmes,  va 
disparaitre.  Ce  ne  sont  plus  les  membres  epars  de  la  patrie  italienne 
cherchant  a  se  rattacher  par  de  faihles  liens  a  un  petit  i.tat  situe  au 
pied  des  Alpes,  c^est  un  grand  pays,  qui  s^elevant  au-dessus  des  prejuges 
locaux  et  nteprisant  des  excitations  irrefiechies ,  transporte  hardiment 
au  coeur  de  la  Peninsule  sa  capitale,  et  la  place  au  milieu  des 
Apennins  comme  dans  une  citadelle  imprenable.  Par  cet  acte 
de  pairiotisme,  Vltalie  se  constitue  deflnitivement  et  se  reconcilie 
en  meme  temps  avec  la  catholiciie,  elle  s^engage  a  respecter  Vinde- 
pendance  du  Saint-Siege,  a  proteger  les  frontier es  des  ^tats  Romains 
et  nous  permet  ainsi  de  retirer  nos  troupes.  I.e  territoire  pontifical 
efficacement  garanti,  se  trouve  place  sous  la  sauvegarde  d'un  iraite 
qui  lie  solennellement  les  deux  gouvernements.  La  Convention 
n^est  done  pas  une  arme  de  guerre,  mais  une  oeuvre  de  paix  et 
de  conciliation  .  .  .  ."* 

After  a  reference  to  French  intervention  in  Mexico,  Japan, 
China,  Africa,  and  the  expected  recall  of  troops  from  Rome,  the 
Emperor  summed  up  :  ''en  fermant  le  temple  de  la  guerre,  nous 
pourrons  avec  fierte  inscrire  sur  un  nouvel  arc  de  triomphe  ces 
mots :  '  A  la  gloire  des  armees  franfaises,  pour  les  victoires, 
remportees   en   Europe,  en    Asie,  en   Afrique    et    en    Amerique.' " 


*  it. 
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A  propos  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  and  the  Syllabus,  the 
Emperor  observed  :  "  Plus  nous  eniourons  le  clerge  de  considera- 
tion et  de  deference,  plus  nous  comptons  quHl  respectera  les  lois 
fondamentales  de  V&iatJ'  Unhappily,  considerable  trouble  followed 
the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  in  France.  M,  Baroche  forbade 
it  to  be  read  in  churches,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on  and 
other  prelates  defied  the  Minister.  On  February  9th,  the  Moniteur 
announced  that  Sartiges  had  been  instructed  to  complain  to  the 
Vatican  of  two  letters  from  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Bishops  of 
Orleans  and  Poitiers.  The  Bishops  of  Moulins  and  Besangon 
were  cited  before  the  Council  of  State. 

On  January  31st,  a  Court  ball  at  Turin  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  hostile  demonstration  towards  the  King.  The  guests,  as  they 
arrived,  were  insulted  and  even  attacked  by  an  immense  crowd, 
and  some  never  reached  the  Palazzo  Reale,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  large  body  of  national  guards.  During  the  ball, 
Victor  Emmanuel  received,  it  is  said,  an  anonymous  letter, 
in  terms  as  follows  :  "  Ni  Ferdinand  a  Naples,  ni  Francois 
Joseph  a  Milan,  ni  les  lieutenants  de  VEmpereur  de  Russie 
a  Varsovie,  n^ont  ete  obliges  de  s^entourer  d^une  armee  pour 
faire  danser  la  cour  et  leurs  amies. ^^ 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  deeply  hurt,  and  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  an  apology  from  the  municipality,  he  left,  on  February  4th, 
for  Florence  and  San  Rossore.  The  King's  popularity  was  for 
the  moment  dimmed,  and  somewhat  seriously,  in  his  old  capital. 
People  began  to  speak  openly  in  terms  of  reprobation  of  the 
scandals  of  his  private  life,  hitherto  accounted  as  of  no  detri- 
ment to  his  acceptability  as  a  Sovereign.  It  was  very  illogical, 
of  course,  suddenly  to  find  fault  with  the  character  of  the 
King,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  occasion  of  a  ball 
at  the  Palace  was  altogether  inappropriately  chosen.  The  Turin 
municipality  sent  a  deputation  after  the  King,  with  expressions 
of  regret  and  of  loyalty,  but  they  dare'd  not  ask  him  to  come  back. 
On  February  23rd,  he  returned  for  a  last  sojourn  in  the  old  capital. 

In  February,  Prince  Arthur,  now  Duke  of  Connaught,  visited  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eug6nie  at  the  Tuileries. 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  French  Parliament,  to  see  how  the  Imperial 
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Government's  attempt  to  at  least  bridge  over  the  Roman  question, 
by  the  Convention   of  September,   fared   at  the  hands  of  both 
extremes   at   home.     The    Senate  was  occupied  largely  with  the 
Syllabus ;    but   it   is   necessary   to   notice   briefly   the   trend   of 
opinion  on  that  disputable  question,  for  the  two,  the  Convention 
and   the   Syllabus,   were  somewhat  closely  associated,   from  the 
French   point   of   view.     In   the   Senate,   Rouland   and   Bonjean 
spoke   of   "  ultramontane   usurpations,"   and   said   that   the   law 
should  be  enforced,  and,  if  necessary,  strengthened.     Cardinal  de 
Bonnechose  replied  that  the  laws  were  excessive,  and  ought  to  be 
modified,  in  agreement  with  the  Vatican.     Mgr.  Darboy,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  spoke  on  distinctly  Gallican  lines  ;  he  wished  to  have  the 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins  under  episcopal  visitation,  he  objected  to 
constant  appeals,  defended  the  laws,  and  protested  against  the 
insinuation  that  he  was  a  Catholic  before  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
The  Archbishop  was  warmly  applauded  when  he  boldly  concluded^ 
in  substance,  as  follows  :  "  Let  us  unite  to  keep  the  Government 
of  our  country  from  insults  without,  but  above  all,  from  passions 
within,  for  these  are  bad  tendencies,  to  be  recognised  and  combated 
with  courage  and  energy."     Thuillier  supported  the  "  lois  organi- 
ques.^'     The    September    Convention    was    severely    handled    by 
Mgr.  de  Bonnechose,  when  he  affirmed,  on  the  strength  of  Italian 
evidence,  that  there  was  no  renunciation  of  Rome,  and  that  if  the 
French  left,  revolution,  and  then  Piedmont,  would  take  possession. 
M.  Rouher  replied  for  the  Government,  on  March  12th, with  eloquence 
and  force.     The  Minister  said   that  the  most  pressing   question 
addressed   to   the   Government  was   this  :     "  What   will   you   da 
if    the    Italians    fail    in    their    obligations  ?        Shall  I  say  that 
if  revolution  roars  in  Rome,  and  threatens  the  Holy  Father,  we 
will  not  go  back  ?    That  would  provoke  revolutionary  outbreaks, 
and  tell  them,  '  Go  on,  France  has  left  Rome  for  ever.'     If  I  say,. 
on  the  contrary,  we  will  return  if  the  Pontifical  Power  is  shaken,, 
such   a   declaration   would   encourage   the   obstinacies   you   have 
regretted,    the    inaction   you    disapproved,    and    would    paralyse 
desirable  and  hopeful  conciliation."     The  address  was  voted  on  the 
i8th  by  130  to  2,  and  received  by  the   Emperor  on  the   20th. 
Meanwhile  the  Empire  had  lost  by  the  death,  on  March   loth^ 
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of  the  gifted  and  tactful  Due  de  Morny,  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
supporters. 

The  Opposition  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  showed  an  approval  off 
the  September   Convention  in  the  following  amendment :     "At 
Rome,  the  Convention,  which  promises  the  return  of  our  troops, 
thus  agrees  with  the  policy  we  have  advised." 

M.  Thiers  attacked  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Government  from 
the  first,  and  he  foreboded  evil.  The  war  of  1859  was  a  grave 
mistake  according  to  M.  Thiers,  it  had  produced  united  Italy, 
a  unity  against  its  own  interests,  and  those  of  France.  Italy,  said 
Thiers,  needed  France,  could  not  exist  without  it,  and  so  was  faith- 
ful to  France,  but  that  fidelity  would  only  last  while  Italy  was  feeble. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  a  Power  setting  itself  to  raise,  on  its 
frontiers,  another,  nearly  its  equal,  with  whom,  sooner  or  later,  it 
would  have  to  struggle  or  reckon.  Italian  unity  was  perilous, 
because  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  German  unity.  Italian  unity 
involved  the  evil  consequences  of  taking  Venice  from  Austria 
and  Rome  from  the  Papacy.  To  let  Austria  lose  Venice  was  to 
falsify  French  policy.  What  European  Power  could  be  most  useful 
to  it  ?  Austria,  wise  Austria,  which  would  not  fail  in  helping  them 
to  resist  Prussia's  ambition,  and  would  be  of  most  use  to  France  in 
the  East.  To  take  Rome  from  the  Pope  was  much  more  serious. 
The  Catholic  religion,  the  old  religion  of  their  country,  inspired 
material  genius  and  glory  ;  but  there  was  something  more  than 
numbers,  glory  and  genius,  there  was  right.  To  peril  the  existence 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  was  to  touch  the  rights  of  thirty-six 
millions  of  Catholics.  It  was  said  that  the  Church  was  against 
the  principles  of  France.  Descartes,  Bossuet,  and  Pascal,  great 
Frenchmen  and  great  Catholics,  were  not  hindered  from  thought  by 
religion.  The  Encyclical,  M.  Thiers  said,  was  very  regrettable, 
the  principles  professed  in  it  were  not  his.  "  The  Emperor,"  he 
continued,  "  having  committed  the  fault  of  undertaking  the  Italian 
expedition,  should  have  said  :  *  You  shall  not  snatch  Rome  from 
Catholicism,  or  Venice  from  Austria ;  you  shall  not  have  them.' 
The  Emperor  had  not  to  guard  Venice,  only  to  leave  Austria  quiet ; 
but  he  should  stay  at  Rome,  not  indefinitely,  but  as  long  as  this 
revolutionary  situation  lasts,  and  threatens  the  Pope."     M.  Thiers 
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then  dealt  with  the  great  objection  presented  to  an  indefinite  stay 
in  Rome  for  a  country  of  universal  suffrage  and  national  sovereignty, 
namely,  the  right  of  the  Romans,  and  said  :  "  like  all  peoples, 
they  have  a  right  to  modify  their  Government,  even  to  change  it, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  suitable  condition.  I  recognise  this 
right  in  Rome,  as  I  have  always  done  in  France  ;  but  what  I  dispute 
is  the  right  of  changing  their  Sovereign.*  If  Bavarians  or  Saxons 
wished  to  give  themselves  to  Prussia,  would  you  consent  ?  No. 
The  question  is,  besides  the  rights  of  the  Romans,  there  are  the 
rights  of  Europe,  of  Christianity,  and  of  France.  France  has  lost 
men  and  millions  for  Italy,  and  shall  she  not  have  the  right  to  say 
to  the  Romans  she  has  freed  :  '  you  ask  me  to  expose  myself  to 
a  religious  collision,  to  alienating  Catholics,  a  reversal  of  my 
policy.  No,  I  cannot  do  it.'  "  This  remarkable  intervention 
in  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Minister  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
and  future  President  of  the  Third  Republic,  was  continually  inter- 
rupted by  nearly  unanimous  applause.  The  success  of  the  distin- 
guished orator,  as  he  expounded  the  Liberal-Conservative  and 
anti-Italian  view,  "  increased,"  says  M.  Ollivier,  "  to  a  perfect 
explosion  of  enthusiasm."  The  dramatic  picture  was  complete, 
when  M.  Rouher  declining  to  intervene,  M.  Emile  Ollivier  fearlessly 
took  his  turn  at  the  tribune  to  answer  Thiers. 

"  The  assembly,"  says  the  speaker  himself,  "  was  trembling 
with  admiration,  almost  fanaticism."  Thiers  had  captivated, 
if  not  captured,  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  discourse  then  delivered 
by  the  Liberal  leader,  the  chief  of  the  small  Opposition  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  must  ever  rank  with  the  most  truly  eloquent  to  which 
the  freedom  of  Parliamentary  Government  has  given  utterance.  If 
the  unmuzzling  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  by  Napoleon  III  were  pro- 
ductive of  no  other  good,  and  of  some  considerable  evil,  the  Emperor 
would   yet  deserve  gratitude  for  having  given  to  the  world  the 

*  On  March  28th,  M.  Thiers  said,  in  reference  to  the  Imperial  Government  : 
"as  for  the  rights  of  the  dynasty,  they  are  indisputable.  None  of  us 
think  of  discussing  them,  because  none  of  us  are  prepared  to  put  them 
in  question.  We  are  men  of  sense  and  of  honour.  The  object  we  are 
pursuing  is  the  re-establishment  of  libeity  in  France  :  it  is  our  only 
object." 
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Liberal  ideas  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier  with  the  weighty  and  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  best  traditions  of  Parliamentary  debate.  The  illus- 
trious Liberal  expounded  the  principles  of  a  true  Liberalism  with 
the  rich  oratory  of  profound  scholarship  added  to  the  calm  lucidity 
of  legal  acumen,  and  of  a  Liberalism  consisting  in  the  advocacy 
and  the  practice  of  liberty,  and  of  Liberal  conduct,  not  of  the  tyranni- 
cal legislation  and  great  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  other  people's 
goods  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Liberalism  in  England  to-day. 
To  return  to  the  instance  before  us.  "  I  began,"  says  M.  Ollivier,. 
"  by  trying  to  calm  Catholic  animosities."* 

"  Quand  on  a  pratique  quelque  temps  les  choses  humaines  ;  quand 
on  connatt  les  douleurs,  les  souffrances,  les  amertumes,  qu^amenent 
toujours  apres  elles  les  annees  devenues  plus  nomhreuses,  on  n'est 
pas  enclin  a  venir  troubler,  quels  que  soient  son  nom,  sa  forme,  un 
sentiment  sans  Vassistance  duquel  tant  d^etres  humains  ne  pourraient 
pas  traverser  les  epreuves  pes  antes  de  la  vie  I  Aussi  je  ne  veux, 
pas  plus  que  Vhonorable  M.  Thiers,  essayer  d'une  maniere  meme 
indirecte  une  attaque  contre  VEglise.  Le  debat  n'est  pas  la.  La 
necessite  du  pouvoir  temporel  n'est  ni  un  article  de  foi,  ni  un  point 
de  dogme  ;  c'est  une  opinion  libre,  abandonnee  a  la  discussion,  selon 
la  maxime  de  VEglise  :  '  In  dubiis  libertas  !  Dans  les  questions 
douteuses  la  liberie  !  '  Consequemment,  vous  tous  qui  entendrez  ma 
parole  sur  ce  diddle  sujet,  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  ne  la  considerez  pas 
comme  une  agression  contre  votre  foi :  elle  n'est  que  Vexercice  de  la 
liberie  accordee  par  VEglise.  In  dubiis  libertas,  je  discute  librement 
une  question  libre.'' 

M.  Ollivier  had  not  voted  for  the  war  ;  he  saw,  as  well  as  Thiers,, 
the  dangers  of  a  monarchical  unity.  What  he  had  wished  for  Italy 
was  a  Republican  federation,  but  he  thought  recriminations  against 
an  irrevocable  event  undesirable.  In  reply  to  Thiers  on  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  various  Italian  provinces,  M.  Ollivier  said  : 
"  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  commun,  c'est  la  haine  contre  Vetranger.  Cette 
haine  que  tout  enfant  qui  ouvre  les  yeux  en  Italie,  apprend  dans  les 
yeux  de  sa  mere ;  qui  plus  tard,  fortifie  par  la  lecture  de  Dante,  de 
Petrarque,  de  Machiavel.     Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  commun  entre  les  Italiens, 

*'^  V Empire  libiral,'"  vii,  358-364. 
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c^est  le  desespoir  de  la  patrie  divisee y  foulee  sans  pitie  par  Voppresseur 
etr anger.  Ce  quHl  y  a  de  commun  entre  les  Italtens,  c^est  la  simihtude 
des  joies  el  des  douleurs  :  c'est  la  tristesse  dans  tons  les  cosurs  a  Vanni- 
versaire  de  Novare  ;  la  joie  sur  tous  les  visages  a  V anniversaire  de 
Magenta^  de  Solferino,  et  de  San  Martina.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  commun 
entre  les  Italiens,  c'est  Vhorreur  des  miseres  d'hier  a  cote  des  souvenirs 
du  passe  glorieux  et  des  esperances  de  Vavenir.  Voila  ce  qui,  malgre 
les  differences  de  municipalites ,  de  dialectes,  de  legislations,  de  gou- 
vernements,  a  reuni  tous  les  Italiens  dans  un  meme  sentiment,  et 
les  a  jetes  dans  une  meme  action.^'' 

M.  OUivier  then  dealt  with  the  September  Convention,  and 
showed  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  transfer  of  capital, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  "  du  veritable  droit.''  "  La 
Convention,  sauvera-t-elle  le  pouvoir  temporel  ou  le  perdra-t-elle  ? 
Je  n'en  sais  rien''  At  this,  a  great  clamour  broke  out  in  the  Cham- 
ber, but  M.  Ollivier  calmly  repeated,  "  ]e  n'en  sais  rien.  Cela 
dependra  de  la  bonne  ou  de  la  mauvaise  conduite  du  gouvernement 
du  Pape.  .  .  .  Or,  les  libertes  necessaires,  existent-elles  a  Rome  ?  ]e 
ne  repondrai  pas.  JHnterrogerai  le  temoignage  d'un  des  catholiques  les 
plus  illustres  et  les  plus  purs,  le  Pere  Lacordaire,  V  eloquent  predicateur, 
V eminent  ecrivain  :  '  Le  gouvernement  du  Pape,  et  c'est  son  infirmite, 
sst  un  gouvernement  J'ancien  regime.' ;  c'est  a  dire,  Messieurs,  un 
gouvernement  qui  rCaccorde  pas  les  libertes  n6cessaires.  La  consequence 
"Da  de  soi.  Les  destinees  de  la  Papaute  ne  sont  ni  dans  les  mains  de 
la  France,  ni  dans  les  mains  de  Vltalie  ;  elles  sont  dans  ses  propres 
mains." 

M.  Ollivier  maintained  that  if  the  Pope  conceded  necessary- 
liberties,  the  Temporal  Power  could  last ;  but  if  he  continued  the 
resistance  of  more  than  seventeen  years,  and  refused  the  advice 
of  Liberals  like  Thiers,  and  of  Catholics  like  Montalembert ;  if, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  entreaties  of  his  pious  and  devoted  chil- 
dren, he  replied  by  acts  like  the  Encyclical,  the  result  of  the  Septem- 
ber Convention  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  fall  of  the 
Temporal  Power.  M.  Ollivier  said  he  was  surprised  at  Thiers 
speaking  of  the  Encyclical  as  a  *  regrettable  '  act.  The  Court 
of  Rome  was  composed  of  eminent  and  prudent  men,  and  the 
«chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  venerable 
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Pontiffs  who  had  ever  worn  the  tiara,  who  did  not  perform  acts 
to    be    described    as    '  regrettable.'     The    EncycUcal    was    not   a 
'  regrettable '    act,    it    was    an    act    of    necessity.    Whilst    the 
temporal    Government    of    the    Holy    See    was    surrounded    by 
Governments  equally  absolute,  it  was  preferable  to  them,  because 
it  was  at  once  more  humane  and  more  progressive.     But  since 
the  absolute  Governments  had  been  replaced  by  Constitutional 
and  Liberal   ones,  the   temporal  Government   had   become  the 
last  in  civilisation,  and  must  either  change  its  system  to  con- 
form to  new  principles,  or  anathematise  those  whose  application 
is  its  condemnation.     M.  Ollivier  said  that  all  Popes,  therefore, 
since    the    French    Revolution,    had    condemned    modern    ideas. 
But  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  would  be  brought  by  the  exigencies 
of  his   subjects  or  other  events,   to  have  need   of  liberty,   and 
then    the    Encyclicals    would    change   in    tone,    there   would   be 
found  in  them  the  language  of  Lacordaire  and  of  Montalembert 
rather  than  of  Veuillot,  and  they  would  become  the  affirmations 
of  liberty.     The  Pope  would  then  truly  represent  for  the  human 
conscience,  liberty    in    its    highest    and    most    holy    expression. 
Thus  far  M.  Ollivier.     It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  remember 
how  truly  the  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  bore  out  the  prediction 
of   the    Liberal    statesman.     It   is   not   our   present   purpose   to 
consider   how   far   the   policy   of   the   wisest   Pontiff   of   modern 
times    obtains,    or    does    not    obtain,    at    the    Vatican    to-day, 
in   other   words,   whether   the   strong   yet   Liberal   tone   of   the 
rule  of  the  great  statesman  Pope  has  been  reversed  or  not  by 
the  sainted  prelate  who  bears  the  name  of  the  last  Temporal 
Sovereign   of  Rome.    Yet  it  may   not  be   unnatural   to   reflect 
whether    a   non-political    Pope    is    not   likely    to    be    a    stouter 
""  ultramontane,"  to    be    more  "  intransigent "  than    a    political 
one.     Pius  IX  declared  by   the  Syllabus   that  it  was  an   error 
to  suppose  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  could  or  ought  to 
be  reconciled  with  progress,  or  Liberalism,   or  modern  civilisa- 
tion.   Leo  XIII  ordered  French  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Third 
Republic,    and    he    brought    Bismarck    to    Canossa.    Pius    X 
has    fallen   on    evil   times,    and   hoWever   imprudent   may    seem 
his    measures    and    unbending   his   reforming   Encyclicals,    every 
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sincere  well-wisher  for  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  must 
hope  that  every  blessing  may  attend  his  consecrated  endeavour 
to  *  restore  all  things  in  Christ.' 

To  return  to  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Two  days  after  M.  OUivier's 
speech,  the  Minister  of  State  summed  up  for  the  Government. 

M.  Rouher  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  replying  to  the  criticisms 
of  M.  Thiers.  "  En  presence  du  Piemoni  envakt/'  he  said, 
"  celui  qui  porte  le  nom  du  vatnqueur  de  Rivoli,  d^Arcole,  de 
Marengo  J  pouvait-il  ne  pas  voler  au  secours  de  son  allie  ?  Pouvait- 
il  ne  pas  s'arreter  quand  il  vit  les  interets  de  la  France  engages 
d^une  maniere  disproportionnee  avec  le  but  qu'il  poursuivait 
en  Italie  ?  Apres  la  paix  il  avail  voulu  la  federation.  Vlialie 
avail  prefere  V  Unite :  pouvions-nous  tourner  nos  armes  contre  le 
Piemoni?  VEmpereur  dut  done  accepter  V Unite,  qu'il  n' avail 
pas  voulue.  Celte  Unite,  aura-l-elle  les  dangers  que  prevoit  M. 
Thiers  ?  Pour  ma  part,  faime  mieux  une  nation  voisine  de 
23  millions  d'hommes  que  ces  Imperiaux  partant  de  Vienne  et 
arrivanl  jusqu'd  noire  frontiere  des  Alpes.  }e  n'ai  pas  la  preten- 
tion de  penetrer  Vavenir  el  de  savoir  si  a  un  jour  donne  Vllalie  ne 
lournera  pas  ses  armes  contre  la  France  :  je  ne  recherche  pas  si  nous 
avons    ainsi    compromis    je    ne    sais    quelle  question    de    V  Unite 

allemande Vans    dites    que    le    Pape    ne    pourra    pas    se 

constituer    une    armee ;     le  fait    vous    a    dejd    repondu,    puis   qu^il 

en    a    une    de    dix   mille    hommes vous    posez    le    principe 

de  la  servitude  indefinie,  dans  les  siecles  futurs,  d^un  peuple 
quelconque  ?  .  .  .  Maintenir  indefinimenl  nos  troupes  a  Rome, 
c'est  avouer  indefinimenl  Vimpuissance  du  pouvoir  temporel.  .  .  . 
Les  Italiens  ne  dechireronl  pas  la  Convention  quails  ont  signee 
avec  nous,  parce  que  nous  la  leur  ferons  respecter  s'ils  Toublient. 
La  Convention  constitue  deux  existences  distinctes,  deux  autonomies, 
deux  souverainetes ;  ces  deux  souverainetes  doivent  coexister 
en  face  Vune  de  V autre  ;  Vune  n'a  pas  le  droit  d^ absorber  V autre, 
fe  reconnais  aux  Romains  un  droit  de  souverainele :  mais  ce 
droit  de  souverainele  est  interieur,  et  n'autorise  pas  plus  les  Romains 
a  s^annexer  au  Piemoni  que  telle  autre  par  lie  du  lerritoire  europeen, 

a    s^annexer    a     une    puissance    voisine Si    Vllalie    veut 

devenir   une   grande    el  forte    nation;     si    elle    ne    veut   pas  jeter 
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dans  son  existence  les  elements  les  plus  precaires,  les  incertitudes^ 
les  plus  grandes,  qu'elle  ne  songe  pas  a  Rome;  si  elle  ne  veut 
pas  faire  penetrer  en  elle  des  elements  de  dissolution  et  de  mart, 
qu'elle  ne  pense  pas  a  Rome ;  si  elle  ne  veut  pas  etre  encore 
le  theatre  des  grands  chocs  et  des  conflits  redoutables,  qu'elle  ne 
pense  pas  a  Rome.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  menace,  nan,  c'est  Vavertisse- 
ment  de  Vamitie  et  de  la  sympathie'' 

The  Consetvatives  summed  up  their  general  attack  on  the 
Government's  Italian  policy  by  an  amendment  to  the  address 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  the  Throne.  M.  Buffet  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  words  "  maintien  de  V independance  du  Saint- 
Siege,^^  the  expression  "  maintien  de  la  souverainete  territoriale 
du  Saint-Siege,  condition  de  son  independance,''  but  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  on  April  15th  by  166  to  83.  The  next  day  the 
address,  voted  by  249  to  15,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  appointed  the  Empress 
Eugenie  Regent  of  France,  and  made  his  will,  prior  to  leaving 
the  country  on  an  official  visit  to  Algeria.*  The  Sovereign  had 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon,, 
and  forthwith  departed  for  his  dominions  beyond  the  seas.f  On 
May  ist,  the  Emperor  sailed  from  Marseille. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  debates  in  France,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  intense  interest  in  the  Roman  question  evinced  by  the 
French  Parliament,  and  the  general  feeling  of  antipathy  towards 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  doings,  in  spite  of  the  large  and  compact 
majority  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  For  the. Temporal  Power  there  was  no  lack 
of  support  in  France ;  for  the  aims  of  the  new  kingdom  there 

*  Of  this  will,  dated  April  24th,  1865,  and  never  revoked,  M.  OUivier  says : 
"  Ce  testament  si  simple  et  si  noble ^  affirme  avec  une  dgale  force  les  deux 
sentiments  dont  V Empereur  poursuivait  la  conciliation  h  Rome :  la  cause 
des  peuples  et  la  fidiliti  h  la  religion  catholique.^'  ("  V Empire  libiral^^^ 
vii,  380.) 

f  The  Czar  returned  to  Nice  to  the  death-bed  of  his  eldest  son.  The 
Czarevitch  Nicholas  died  on  April  24th,  leaving  his  fiancie^  Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark,  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia,  to  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  after- 
wards Alexander  III. 
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was  none.  M.  Thiers  joined  hands  with  the  clerical  party 
in  anti-Italian  sentiments.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
gave  a  support  to  the  Government  in  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
policy,  which  sought  to  help  Italy,  whilst  stoutly  defending 
the  Pope.  Of  Thiers'  attitude,  his  friend.  Prosper  Merimee, 
wrote  as  follows,  on  April  15th,  to  Victor  Cousin : 

'' Les  compliments  de  VEmpereur  Fran  fois- Joseph  et  du  Grand 
Due  de  Bade  Vont  rendu  fou,  et  il  nous  propose  serieusement 
de  nous  allier  a  VAutriche.  Le  bout  de  Voreille  pleheienne  se 
montre  un  peu  trop.'^* 

In  Italy  the  Convention  was  accepted  as  a  necessity,  and  the 
change  of  capital  tolerated  for  strategic  reasons.  In  France 
little  confidence  was  felt  in  the  sincerity  of  Italy,  and  the 
Emperor,  and  M.  Ollivier,  the  recognised  opponent  of  his 
Government,  stood  almost  alone  in  placing  reliance  on  Italy's 
King.  In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  French  Parliament 
towards  the  new  kingdom,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1864 
and  1865  Victor  Emmanuel  again  became  involved  in  anti-religious 
legislation. 

On  April  28th,  1864,  a  measure  compelling  ecclesiastical  students 
to  military  service,  and  closing  seminaries,  was  adopted  by  the 
Italian  Parliament,  a  measure  to  which  Cavour,  Lamarmora,  and 
Buoncompagni  had  all  objected  in  1853.  At  this  time,  about 
one-fortieth  of  the  population  were  voters  in  Italy,  and  half  of 
these  voted. 

In  1865,  a  Bill  for  the  further  suppression  of  monasteries  was 
introduced,  but  had  to  be  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  petitions 
which  poured  in  against  it.  Again,  Italian  Cabinets  had  a  habit  of 
succeeding  each  other  with  somewhat  remarkable  rapidity,  as,  indeed, 
they  do  to  this  day.  To  illustrate  their  ephemeral  character,  we 
might  attempt  a  compilation.  When  Giolitti  returned  to  office  on 
March  30th,  191 1,  it  was  at  least  the  forty -fifth  occasion  of  a  Prime 
Minister  accepting  office  from  the  hands  of  the  Crown  in  forty-two 
years.  During  the  same  period,  in  England,  the  number  of  like 
occasions  has  been  eleven. 


*  it 


V Empire  liberal,'*'  vii,  368-369. 
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Italy  owes  France  much^  which  she  has  sometimes  been  apt  to- 
forget ;  she  owes  it  a  hundredfold  to  France's  Emperor.  Garibaldi's 
vilifications  were  as  stupid  as  they  were  vulgar.  The  greatest 
Liberal  in  France  was  the  Emperor,  and  consequently  he  was 
Italy's  foremost  friend.  To  England,  Italy  has  been  ever  profuse 
in  gratitude.  The  friendship  of  England  for  Italy  is  less  hard  tO' 
understand  than  this  remarkable  gratitude  of  Italy  to  England. 

A  busy  and  serious-minded  man,  at  the  height  of  success  in  his 
calling,  finds  a  real  pleasure  during  the  brief  moments  of  recreation 
he  permits  himself  to  enjoy,  in  the  society  of  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished woman,  whose  lines  of  thought,  when  she  thinks  at  all,  differ 
most  profoundly  from  his  own.  The  man  returns  to  his  study 
or  his  counting-house,  refreshed,  indeed,  by  his  mental  excursion 
into  unaccustomed  country,  yet  forgetful  of  an  intention,  if 
ever  he  really  had  one,  to  assist  materially  his  charming  friend 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  cherished  aim.  The  woman  remem- 
bers it  always,  and  is  ready  ever  to  attribute  no  small  degree 
of  her  ultimate  success  to  the  powerful  and  sympathetic  friend, 
for  had  he  not  spoken  to  her  softly  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 
and  in  song  ? 

England,  under  Palmerston  and  Russell,  coquetted  with 
the  Italian  Revolution,  the  wilful  and  constantly  reproved 
handmaid  of  the  new  kingdom;  yet  England  lent  Italy  scarcely 
any  material  aid.  Italy  accomplished  her  desires,  and  gives 
most  of  her  gratitude  to  England.  But  in  1865,  Italy  had 
begun  to  seek  a  new  ally.  Lamarmora  was  desirous  of  coming  to- 
an  understanding  with  Bismarck,  on  the  ground  of  their  common 
hatred  for  Austria,  and  thus  to  free  Italy  from  the  sole  tutelage  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  And  Prussia  was  seeking  to  use  Italy 
for  the  embarrassment  of  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  newly-sealed, 
compact  between  William  I  and  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  attitude- 
of  this  new  Power  was  to  affect  profoundly  the  course  of  the  doctrine 
of  nationalities.  But  neither  would  move  without  consulting 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Bismarck  must  needs  journey  to 
Biarritz,  in  order  to  ensure,  by  the  aid  of  the  Emperor's  sympathies 
for  Italy,  at  least  an  attitude  of  benevolent  detachment  towards^ 
his   own   schemes.     Victor   Emmanuel   refused   to   conclude   any 
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•alliance  with  the  new  Power  without  the  approval  of  Napoleon 
III.  In  the  five  years  succeeding  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  by  France,  and  of  Tuscany  and  the  ^Emilia  by 
Sardinia,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  continued  to  exercise 
.a  moderating  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  to  adhere 
unflinchingly  to  a  reasonable  and  consistent  policy  towards 
great  European  problems  in  general,  and  those  of  Italy  in 
particular,  in  short,  to  apply  the  great  moral  power  of  France 
under  his  wise  rule,  to  the  advocacy  and  encouragement  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Revolution  and  reaction  alike  unhappily 
thwarted  his  policy,  and  the  Emperor  consistently  and  characteris- 
tically shrank  from  an  appeal  to  the  fortunes  of  war.* 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  French  -Emperor  if  Victor  Emmanuel, 
both  deceiving  and  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  best  friend,  seized 
Umbria  and  the  Marches  from  the  Pope,  and  riding  on  the  back 
vof  the  revolution,  stole  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  turned  that  unfortunate  Sovereign  out  of  house  and  home. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  French  Emperor  if  the  Czar 
could  not  see  his  way  to  follow  well-meant  advice  in  dealing 
with  "  that  unfortunate  legacy  "  to  Russia,  as  Alexander  II 
himself  described  Poland.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  French 
Emperor  if  Bismarck,  trading  on  the  doctrine  of  nationalities, 
succeeded  in  manipulating  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
French  Emperor  if  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Minis- 
ters refused  to  treat  for  the  cession,  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
of  Venetia  to  Italy.  Napoleon  III  threw  the  influence  of  France 
in  each  and  all  of  these  questions,  on  the  side  of  an  equitable 
liberty,    and    of    the    independence    of    nations.     The    French 


'An  appreciation  of  the  Emperor  by  King  George  V  of  Hanover,  one  of 
the  first  German  sovereigns  to  suffer  from  the  greed  of  Prussia  under 
Bismarck,  is  worth  quoting.  In  1864,  Count  Reiset  was  dining  with 
Guizot  in  Paris  to  meet  King  George,  and  the  King  said  :  "-'J^ai  pour 
PEmpereur  un  vdritahle  atlachement.  V Emf^ereur  est  froid,  mats,  sous 
une  apparence  tie  grande  rherve^  fai  senti  combien  il  avait  de  cceur^  cest 
la  qui  n\i  atiachd  a  lui.  Nous  avons  en  Allemagfte  un  proverbe  qui 
dijinit  pour  vioi  tout  le  caracl^re  de  VEmpereur :  *  Stille  wasser  sind  tie/; 
Veau  calme  est  toujours  profonde'  " — Memoirs  of  Count  Reiset. 
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Emperor  testified  fearlessly  to  the  need  for  righteousness  in 
settling  the  destinies  of  peoples,,  yet  held  resolutely  to  the 
policy  of  non-intervention,  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Imperial 
France  would  only  draw  the  sword  when  attacked  herself, 
or  when  provoked  by  aggression,  to  set  aright  some  grievous 
wrong,  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  "  V Empire, 
c'est  la   Paixy 

But  the  reactionary  forces  of  Europe,  the  representatives  of 
the  theory  that  '  might  means  right,'  became  distrustful,  and 
alarmed  at  the  Second  Empire,  as  they  had  tremblingly  hated 
the  First.  It  is  too  generally  assumed  that  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  solely  the  outcome  of  the  masterful  personality 
and  over-weening  ambition  of  Napoleon  I.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  natural  revolt  of  the  old  order  of  things  against 
the  mutterings  of  the  new.  The  great  clash  of  arms  expressed 
the  indignant  protest  of  an  unreformed  Europe  against  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  initiate  her  regeneration,  Waterloo  was 
the  vengeance  of  the  old  system  on  the  unblushing  exponent 
of  the  new.  The  treaties  of  Vienna  bound  afresh  on  the  peoples 
of  Europe  the  fetters  of  an  ancient  order,  from  which  France 
had  striven  to  set  them  free,  and  at  Waterloo,  '  the  final  act 
■of  Vienna '  was  sealed  in  human  blood.  The  nephew  resuscitated 
the  policy  of  the  uncle.  Napoleon  III  realised  that  if  the 
Napoleon  of  war  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  great  men,  or  at  least  feared  as  such,  how  incalculably 
powerful  would  have  been  the  Napoleon  of  peace.  The  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  assumed  that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  inventor  of  modern  Europe  in  the  isolation 
of  his  prison  rock,  had  descended  upon  him,  as  his  nephew 
and  heir,  and  so  he  gathered  up  the  testament  of  St.  Helena, 
and  flourished  it  in  the  light  of  day,  "  Fighting  in  Europe," 
said  Napoleon  I,  "is  a  civil  war."  '' V  Empire;'  proclaimed 
Napoleon  III,  '' c'est  la  Paix."  'The  bright  and  popular 
doctrine  of  nationalities'  was  the  great  thought  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  it  was  by  no  intention  of  Napoleon  III  that 
this    doctrine    came    to    be    promulgated    at    the    point    of    the 
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bayonet.  The  Italians  rose  to  the  tune  of  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities  full  early,  and  the  more  readily,  in  that  they  had 
tasted  something  of  liberty  under  the  "  Code  Napoleon." 

Napoleon  I  was  thus  the  instigator  of  the  '  risorgimento/ 
and  Napoleon  III  became  its  patron  and  guide.  But  the 
'  risorgimento/  like  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  in  its  wider  applica- 
tion, had  to  contend  with  the  old  order  of  things  in  Europe,, 
and  the  old  order,  not  once  or  twice,  crushed  the  new.  The 
liberation  of  Venetia  in  1859  was  prevented  by  the  restiveness 
of  Prussia,  the  Poles  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
Duchies  as  well,  although  Bismarck  astutely  used  the  doctrine 
of  nationalities  to  disarm  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  to 
get  a  footing  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  it  was  thus  also  that 
the  man  of  blood  and  iron  secured  a  complacency  towards  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  France  repre- 
sented the  new  order,  Prussia  the  old.  Crushed  at  Waterloo, 
the  modern  idea  gained  ground  under  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Second  Republic,  and  secured,  to  a  great  extent,  the  upper 
hand  in  Europe,  under  the  segis  of  Napoleon  III,  only  to  be 
crushed  again  by  Prussia  at  Sedan.  The  principle  holds  good 
still.  France,  although  her  Government  no  longer  carries  weight 
in  Europe,  yet  stands  always  for  the  liberty  of  peoples,  whilst 
Germany  shakes  a  mailed  fist  in  the  face  of  the  Liberal  nations, 
and  the  Germanic  league  between  William  and  Francis  Joseph 
dominates  Europe. 

The  triple  entente,  especially  with  Russia  beginning  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  her  stake,  is  no  match  for  the  triple  alliance, 
in  spite  of  Italy's  ill-concealed  dislike  of  her  partners  in  the 
great  compact.  181 5  was  repeated  in  1870,  and  the  forces  of 
reaction  have  been  stronger  still  since  the  events  of  1908. 
We  have  seen  in  these  pages,  how  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
ever  reached  forward  to  one  goal,  how  he  strove  to  advance, 
by  the  legitimate  evolution  of  moral  progress,  the  liberty  of 
nations,  and  the  betterment  of  peoples.  The  Emperor  ever  kept 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  distant  heights,  in  calm  anticipation  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice,  too  oblivious 
unhappily,   of   the   pitfalls   close   at   hand,    of   the   muddy   ruts 
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through  which  Bismarck  more  successfully  ploughed  his  way. 
''  Evolution  ever  striving  after  some  ideal  good,  and  reversion 
ever  dragging  evolution  in  the  mud."  Evolution,  the  spirit 
of  France,  still  strives,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  after  the 
ideal;  and  reversion,  the  spirit  of  Germany,  still  drags  it  down. 
The  militarism  of  the  German  Powers  ensures  at  present  the 
triumph  of  reaction  over  progress. 

There  have  been,  it  is  true,  some  striking  contradictions  to  the 
rule.  But  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III 
in  1888,  following  closely  on  that  of  his  aged  father,  the  German 
Empire  under  his  Liberal  sway  might  have  stood  for  a  very 
(different  principle  to-day.  The  present  French  Republic 
consolidated  its  power  in  1871,  by  a  slaughter  of  the  Socialists, 
in  Paris,  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Amalekites  by  Saul. 
The  present  Czar,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  the  friend  of  constitu- 
tional government,  has  but  lately  met  with,  and  triumphed  over, 
the  most  implacable  terrorists  of  Russia.  The  future  of  the 
inevitable  struggle  in  Europe  between  the  forces  of  reaction 
and  progress,  that  conflict  which  is  the  source  of  nearly  all 
wars,  and  of  most  revolutions,  will  probably  depend  very  largely 
on  the  personality  of  the  German  Crown  Prince,  on  the  r6le 
to  be  assumed  hereafter  by  the  heir  of  William  II.  But  the 
work  of  Napoleon  III  has  not  perished.  The  Emperor  stood 
for  progress,  and  progress  has  been  made.  Italy,  Roumania,  and 
Montenegro  have  been  followed  by  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Norway. 
Genuine  movements  of  thought  and  feeling  are  stronger  than 
the  wiUs  of  men,  of  individuals,  or  of  Governments,  and  when 
a  tide  has  set  in,  whether  to  flow  or  to  ebb,  no  barrier, 
however  powerful,  can  permanently  stem  that  tide  from  touching 
its  appointed  limit.  No  race  with  which  the  Roman  civilisation 
came  into  contact  could  resist  its  influence  on  the  flowing  tide, 
and  no  power  could  preserve  the  civilisation  of  Rome  itself 
on  the  ebb.  This  argument  does  not  imply  that  the  European 
system  is  moving,  even  slowly,  to  a  permanent  altitude  of 
maturity  and  peace.  The  most  superficial  study  of  older  civilisa- 
tions is  sufficiently  humbling  to  dissipate  such  a  daydream 
as  this.  But  that  the  tide  of  freedom  has  been  flowing  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  is  flowing  still,  despite  the  powerful 
setbacks  it  has  received,  and  is  still  receiving,  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  '  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.' 

HH 
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PREFACE. 


T^HE  writer  desires  again  to  thank  several  kind  friends  for 
their  continued  assistance,  and  especially  Monsieur  E. 
L.  Bevir  of  Valence-sur-Rhone  for  much  invaluable  help.  The 
affairs  of  Italy  have  been  much  to  the  fore  during  the  last  two 
years.  In  1910,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  annexation  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  was  commemorated  by  a  visit  of 
M.  Fallieres  to  Chambery,  when,  as  during  the  celebrations 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  the  year  before,  all  reference  was 
studiously  omitted  to  the  one  man,  and  the  one  man  alone, 
by  whom  that  acquisition  of  territory  by  France  was  arranged 
and  carried  through.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  added  these 
rich  provinces  to  the  French  Empire,  yet  in  commemorating 
the  event  with  joy  and  pride.  Presidential  lips  were  sealed  as 
to  the  historical  fact,  for  the  name  of  Napoleon  must  not  be 
heard.  The  name  of  France's  greatest  man  can  scarcely  be 
uttered  by  a  French  governing  official  to-day,  save  in  hatred 
or  fear.  Last  year,  Italy  celebrated  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom.  Exhibitions  on  a  large 
scale  were  held,  with  a  measure  of  success,  at  Turin  and  in 
Rome,  and  the  imposing  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
on  the  Capitol  was  inaugurated  with  fitting  ceremonial  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  supported  by  his  aunt,  Queen  Maria  Pia 
of  Portugal,  and  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  by 
the  two  Queens,  his  mother  and  his  wife.  It  was  the  last 
public  appearance  of  the  sorely  stricken  Queen. 

Retiring  into  Piedmont,  to  Queen  .Margherita's  home  at 
Stupinigi,  Queen  Maria  Pia  supported  her  sister,  Princess 
Clothilde,  in  the  last  hours  of  a  saintly  life  ;  and  then,  ahime  I 
in  one  short  week  the  portals  of  the  Royal  Mausoleum  on  the 
Superga  Hill  were  opened  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years, 
to  receive  the  coffins  of  the  two  noble-hearted  daughters  of 
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the  great  King.  Both  were  married  almost  as  children  and 
left  home  for  foreign  courts,  both  shewed  unflinching  courage 
when  the  revolutions  came,  which  eventually  drove  them 
home,  the  Queen  having  her  son  and  grandson  murdered 
almost  before  her  eyes;  and  in  their  deaths  the  two  Royal 
sisters  were  not  long  divided.  Neither  had  nearly  attained 
to  three-score  years  and  ten.  To  Rome  last  year  came  King 
Gustav  and  Queen  Victoria  of  Sweden,  the  German  Crown 
Prince  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  to  share  in  Italy's 
festival,  but  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  William  would  attend 
in  person  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  send  a  represen- 
tative to  congratulate  their  ally  was  not  realized.  And  now 
Italy  has  somewhat  rashly  involved  herself  in  an  unprovoked 
war  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  a  policy  of  buccaneering 
adventure  in  North  Africa,  extending  already  over  many 
months  with  but  little  result,  save  the  immense  depletion  of  the 
national  purse,  and  of  which  the  ultimate  end  is  not  yet.  The 
European  situation  is  singularly  complicated  at  the  time  of 
this  unfortunate  war.  Both  the  triple  alliance  and  the  triple 
entente  are  scarcely  in  smooth  waters  to-day,  and  it  is  not  in 
Turkey  alone  that  statesmen  may  well  begin  to  exclaim  ; — 
"  who  is  on  my  side,  who  ?  " 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  very  striking  refutation,  from 
an  unexpected  quarter,  of  a  statement  commonly  made  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  was  surrounded  by  statesmen  of 
inferior  merit.  By  decree  of  M.  Fallieres,  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Pichon,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
Commission  was  appointed  in  Paris  on  March  9th,  1907,  to 
publish  certain  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
''relatifs  a  Vhistoire  politique  et  diplomatique  des  evenements 
de  1870-1871 :'  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  M.  Pichon, 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  dated  March  20th,  1910,  we 
read  as  follows: — ''La  diplomatie  du  Second  Empire  a  etc 
heaucoup  plus  attentive,  heaucoup  plus  avisee  et  plus  clair- 
voyante  quon  ne  le  suppose  a  Vordinaire.  Elle  s'informait 
avec  soin,  ohservait  avec  intelligence  les  homines  et  les  choses. 
Plus  d'nne  fois,  elle  a  sn  penetrer  a  temps  les  desseins,  sur- 
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prendre  les  arriere-pensees  des  hommes  d'Etat  efrangers. 
Elle  ne  se  satisfait  point  de  suivre  dans  leurs  evolutions  les 
chancelleries  et  les  conrs ;  les  mouvements  profonds  de  la 
nation  allemand  alors  en  travail  ne  lui  echapperent  pas ; 
elle  y  voyait  Vobscur  prologue  d'un  grand  drame.  Elle  a  fait 
souvent  entendre  des  avertissements  salut aires.''  The  two 
volumes  published  in  1910  deal  with  the  question  of  Denmark 
and  the  Duchies  in  1863-4,  when  King  Christian  IX.  had 
newly  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  French  Foreign  Office 
was  in  the  able  hands  of  M.  Edouard  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

Ninety-one  years  ago  to-day  Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena, 
leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  family  the  great  principles  which 
the  French  armies  under  his  astonishing  leadership,  overran 
Europe  to  proclaim,  and  which  the  treaties  of  Vienna  had 
seemed  utterly  to  crush.  Five  years  later  to  the  day  was 
born  in  Spain  she  who  was  destined  to  share  with  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  Napoleon  the  French  Imperial  throne, 
and  to  see  the  Empire  of  France  once  more  proclaim  *'  les 
idees  Napoleon iennes  "  and  propagate  in  Europe  a  doctrine 
against  which  even  the  might  of  Germany  cannot  entirely 
prevail.  The  august  lady  who  celebrates  her  birthday  to-day 
on  this  beautiful  headland,  added  to  France  by  Napoleon  III., 
which  is  her  winter  home,  won  long  years  ago  the  esteem  of 
a  people  never  yet  faithless  to  a  friend  or  ally.  Yet  the 
Empress  Eugenie  to-day  is  welcomed  back  to  her  summer 
home  in  England,  not  chiefly  in  recollection  of  the  surpassing 
splendours  of  a  comparatively  remote  past,  nor  even  in 
memory  of  almost  unexampled  misfortune  and  grief,  but 
rather  as  a  brilliantly  endowed  woman,  exhibiting  through 
long  years  of  exile,  to  a  vigorous  old  age,  a  cheerful 
resignation  and  an  unvarying  reticence  at  once  dignified 
and  serene. 


Cap  Martin  (Alpes  MaritimesJ, 
May  5th,  1912, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


"HPHE  hideous  war,  or  wars,  against  Turkej'  in  the  Balkans, 
following  so  closely  upon  the  Italian  outrage  on  the 
peace  of  the  world,  have  had  some  surprising  results  during 
the  last  few  months.  Four  Kings,  two  of  them  perhaps  un- 
willingly, banded  themselves  together  in  the  autumn  of  1912  to 
attack  Turkey,  nominally  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
and  civilisation,  in  reality  to  slay  and  to  take  possession. 
The  noblest  of  the  four  paid  for  the  deed  with  his  life.  A  fifth, 
with  sounder  judgment,  or  better  control  of  his  people,  stood 
aside,  with  masterly  inactivity,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
Roumania,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  King  Charles,  finds 
herself  stronger  now,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  For 
the  assassination  of  King  George  of  Greece,  in  the  jubilee 
year  of  an  honoured  reign,  as  also  for  the  murders  of  two 
Turkish  Ministers  of  War,  Nazim  Pasha  and  Mahmoud 
Shefket  Pasha,  and  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand 
lives  and  more,  by  wounds  or  disease,  the  pompous  impotence, 
not  to  say  perfidy,  of  the  so-called  Concert  of  Europe,  must 
be  held  responsible  in  no  small  degree.  Had  the  Powers 
agreed  to  forget  their  jealousies  for  the  moment,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  the  peace  of  Europe  might  scarcely 
have  been  broken  at  all.  But  the  interests  of  the  policy  of  '*the 
equilibrium"  apparently  required  that  mighty  nations  should 
stand  aloof,  uttering  feeble  but  sententious  threats  to  the  weaker 
side,  whilst  human  butchery  slaked  its  thirst  to  the  full,  and 
shouldthen  stepin,with  a  patronising  attemptatinsistence upon 
the  conclusion  of  an  unjust  peace.  Yet  if  the  Powers  should 
avail  themselves,  as  they  have  indicated  all  along,  of  the 
chance  now  presented  of  the  setting  up  of  an  autonomous  and 
complete  Albania — under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
— some  little  good  may  still  follow  close  in  the  train  of  so 
much  gigantic  evil.  Roumania  has  justified  the  anticipations 
of  its  patron,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Might  not  Albania, 
another  item  in  his  prospective  scheme  for  the  bloodless 
emancipation  of  nationalities,  some  day  do  the  like  ? 
Cap  Martin,  May  5th,  1913. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

"THE    DOCTRINE   OF   NATIONALITIES   AND   THE 

NEW    POWER." 


WHEN  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities  had  finished  its 
European  tour,  and  when  after  having  delivered  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube,  having  made  a  united  Greece, 
and  a  united  Italy,  having  stirred  the  Polish  question,  it  began 
the  upheaval  of  Germany,  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  was 
taken  by  surprise."  So  writes  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  in  his 
"Contemporary  France,"  and  he  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  in  1863,  when  he  said,  "I  shall  always  be  consistent 
in  my  conduct.  If  I  have  fought  for  Italian  independence, 
if  I  have  lifted  up  my  voice  for  the  Polish  nationalities, 
I  cannot  have  other  sentiments  in  Germany  nor  obey  other 
principles."'''  "But  then,"  continues  M.  Hanotaux,  "this 
involved  giving  a  peculiar  strength  to  the  Power  which  \vas 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  work,  as  Piedmont  had  done  in 
Italy,  that  is  to  say,  to  Prussia.  The  old  European  problem 
was  seen  to  reappear  ....  After  having  followed  the 
bright  and  popular  doctrine  of  nationalities,  we  were  horrified 
to  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 

struggle  for  the  supremacy  on  the  Continent" 

"he  (the  Emperor)  saw  turned  against  him  the  principle 
which  in  Europe,  and  by  rebound  in  France,  had  made  the 
whole  of  his  reputation,  and  the  whole  of  his  strength,  the 
principle  of  nationalities."! 

"Sa  theorie  des  nationalites,"  writes  General  du  Barail, 
"'justification  de  la  campagne  d' Italic,  a  fait  coup  double  et 
a  reconstitue  rAllemagne,  iion  plus  sous  le  sceptre  des 
Habsbourg  vaincus,  mais  sous  Vepee  des  Hohenzollern 
vainqueursJ^l  Yet  the  Emperor  never  wavered  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  great  principle.    The  greatest  well-being  of  the 

*  Letter  to  Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,    December  10,    1863. — 
"Kolnische  Zeitung,"  Dec.  30,  1863;  "Moniteur,"  Janv.  7,  1864, 

t  Hanotaux,  i,   U-12.      \  "iM^s  Souvenirs,''  iii,  320. 
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greatest  number  was  his  objective,  and  he  refused  to  cripple 
the  new  Power. 

Lord  Russell  had  summed  up  the  views  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  clearly  enough  to  Lord  Cowley  at  the  beginning  of 
1864,  when  he  wrote:  "The  Emperor  has  always  been  disposed 
to  pay  great  regard  to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  nationalities. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  national  feeling  and  aspirations 
of  Germany  tend  to  a  closer  connection  with  the  Germans  of 
Holstein  and  of  Schleswig.  The  Emperor  would  feel  repug- 
nance to  any  course  which  should  bind  him  to  oppose  in  arms 
the  wishes  of  Germany.""  The  quotation  is  from  a  letter  of 
January  30th,  1864,  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  after 
Russell  had  had  an  interview  in  London  with  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  armed  with  a  despatch  from   Drouyn  de   Lhuys. 

We  must  now  see  how  Italy  found  the  new  ally.  General 
della  Marmora  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Berlin  in  1861,  and 
his  thoughts  had  for  sometime  been  turned  towards   Prussia. 

Bismarck  about  this  time  shewed,  or  at  least  affected,  some 
apprehension  as  to  a  possible  rapprochenieni  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  On  April  9th,  Bismarck  sent  for  Benedetti,  the 
*Prench  Ambassador,  and  said  "M,  de  Schnierliiig  et  ses  amis 
songent  a  provoqucr  tme  sorte  d'apaisemeiit  dans  leiirs  rela- 
tions avec  ritalie  et  a  relever  le  credit  de  V Aiitriclie  en 
Alleniagne,  en  s'appuyant  siir  les  Etats  secondaires.  Si  elle 
«  devait  obtenir  V approbation  de  Veinpereur  Francois-Joseph, 
cette  politique  quiy  d'ailleurs,  se  co/icilie  fnal  avec  ses  vices 
personnelles,  creerait  iine  situation  dangereuse  entre  les  deux 
grandes puissances  gerniaJiicjues  et pourrait  atnener  une  guerre 
devant  laquelle  je  ne  reciderais  pas ;  je  desire  connaitre  ce 
quejepourrais  dansce  casespererou  craindre  de  VEnipereur.''  \ 
But  again  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  not  to  be  drawn.  "//  est 
difficile  d' exprimer  une  opinion-  sur  les  eventualites  prexnies 
par  M.  de  Bismarck.  Mais  le  cabinet  de  Berlin  est  su-'fisafn- 
ment  edifie  sur  nos  intentions  pour  savoir  que  dans  le  cas  oil 


*  "The  overthrow  of   the   Germanic    Confederation    by    Prussia    in 
1866,"  Sir  A.  Malet,  428. 

f   L'Empire  liberal,  vii,  439, 
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les  evenements  qu'il  prevoit  viendraient  a  se  realiser,  nous 
examinerions  la  conduite  que  nous  avons  a  tenir  avec  les 
ntemes  sentiments  qui  nous  out  guides  jusqu'  ici  a  regard  de 
la  Priisse  et  avec  le  tneine  desir  de  trouver  nos  principes  et 
nos  interets  d' accord  avec  les  siens. '*''•'' 

Goltz,  pressed  by  Bismarck  to  ascertain  at  Paris  what  the 
Government  would  do  when  war  broke  out  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  was  not  much  more  successful.  The  French 
Foreign  Office  was  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  long  versed 
in  the  practice  and  in  the  language  of  diplomacy;  a  statesman 
moreover  with  a  profound  distrust  of  Prussia,  and  not  troubled 
with  any  sentiments  concerning  the  ambitions  of  Italy. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  his  reply  said,  '*  Nous  iie  verrions 
aucun  motif  de  sortir  de  la  neutrality  et  de  nous  inimiscer 
dans  le  debat,  tant  que  la  guerre  ne  souleverait  pas  des  ques- 
tions nouvelles.  Si  elle  venait  a  s'etendre,  nous  aurions 
certaineinent  a  examiner ce  que  nous  conseilleraieut  les  interets 
de  la  France,  et  nous  serions  naturellement  amends  a  nous 
decider  d'apres  les  necessites  de  not  re  politique,  en  tenant 
compte  des  avantages  que  nous  aurions  en  perspective. 
Nous  pouvons  done  attendre  Vissue  des  negociations  dans 
Vattitilde  que  nous  avons  observees  jusqu'ici.  Le  Cabinet 
de  Berlin  connait,  d'ailleurs,  les  dispositions  dont  nous 
sommes  anirnes  envers  lui,  et  nous  avons  la  conflance  qu^a  cet 
egard  il  n^  a  pas  a  se  plaindre  du  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur 
Nous  resterons  neutres  tant  que  la  guerre  ;/'  aura 
pour  objet  que  la  distribution  des  territoires  detaches  de  la 
monarchic  danoise.'']  Goltz  then  formally  asked  for  a  written 
guarantee  of  neutrality,  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  refused.  "Sz  la 
question  pendante,  entre  la  Prusse  et  VAutricJie,  venait  a 
f ranch ir  le  cercle  oil  elle  s'agite  aujourd'  hut,  nos  interets 
pourraieni  se  trouver  engages  et  nous  ne  saurions  alors  vous 
astreindre  a  demeurer  neutres,'"  observed  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  Bismarck  then  sought  to  find  the  key  to  the  riddle  at 
Florence.     On  August  1st,  1865,  the  Prussian  Minister  wrote 

*  L'Empire  liberal,  vii,  439-40, 
t  Ibid,  441, 
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as  follows  to  Von  Usedom :  *'  //  s'agit  de  savoir  si  nous  pouvons 
compter  sur  uii  concours  decide  et  rapide  de  Vltalie,  oh  hien 
si  ce  concours  doit  se  faire  attendre  et  dependre  d' influences 
etrangeres.  Si  nous  ne  poiwons  pas  compter  avec  securite 
sur  sa  cooperation^  il  y  a  lieu  de  se  demander  si  nous  ne 
ferions  pas  mieux  de  moderer  nos  demandes  a  VAutricJie  et  de 
nous  contenter  des  avantages  que  nous  pouvons  ohtenir 
par  des  voies  pacifiques.  Nous  pourrions  alors  cher- 
cher  d  eviter  la  rupture.  Nos  resolutions  dependent  de  savoir 
ce  qu'il  y  a  a  attendre  de  V Italic,  si  nous  en  venons  a  la  guerre^ 
On  August  4th,  Herr  Von  Usedom,  who  had  been  sent  as 
Prussian  Minister  to  Florence  on  the  refusal  of  the  Italian 
Court  to  receive  Willisen,  spoke  tentatively  to  Lamarmora 
of  a  coming  war  against  Austria.  The  Italian  Cabinet 
shewed  a  prudent  reserve.  Lamarmora  at  once  said  that  he 
would  enter  into  no  engagements  without  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  that  Prussia  should  do 
the  same.  Lamarmora  thereupon,  through  Nigra,  sounded 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  result  was  not  particularly  en- 
couraging. The  French  Government  said,  in  substance,  that 
Italy  must  go  to  war  at  her  own  risk  and  peril.  The  Florence 
Government  had  full  liberty  of  action,  and  must  decide. 
France  would  not  oppose.  Asked  as  to  the  attitude  of  France, 
if  Austria  recovered  Lombardy,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  whilst 
strongly  deprecating  any  such  eventuality,  would  promise  no 
assistance,  but  he  suggested  treating  with  Austria.  '^J'approuve 
la  reserve  du  cabinet  de  Florence,''  said  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuvs 
to  Nigra  on  August  13th,  after  conferring  with  the  Emperor, 
'HI  ferait  hien  d'y  per  sister ;  sa  situation  est  excellenfe,  qu'il 
sache  attendre.''  ....  '' J e  vous  conseille  la  prudence. 
Ne  vous  pressez  pas  de  vous  comproniettrc.  Qui  sait  ? 
L'Autriche  tentera  peut-etre  de  s' entendre  avec  vous.  Metter- 
nich  a  fait  dejd  quelque  ouverture  pour  un  arrangement 
commercial :  il  ne  s'agit  que  de  mieux  regler  les  rapports  entre 
la  Venetie  et  la  front ie re  italiennc,  niais  la  chose  ne  s'arrvter^ 
peut-etre  pas  Id.'"''  Yet  Lamarmora  thought  himself  sufficiently 
*   L'Hmpire  liberal,  vii,  444-5, 
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sure  now  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Emperor  to  allow  Von  Usedonl 
to  telegraph  to  Berlin  on  the  15th,  'T assurance  que  si  la 
Prusse  entreprenait  line  grande  guerre  contre  VAutriche, 
Vltalie  y  pr  end  rait  part''  As  to  the  dependence  of  Italy  on 
the  benevolence  of  the  French  Emperor,  Lamarmora  himself 
was  perfectly  candid.     Here  are  his  words : — 

*'  If  France  had  appeared  opposed  to  these  steps  (the  treaty 
of  Italy  with  Prussia)  we  could  not  have  run  the  risk  of  finding 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  Austro- French  alliance. 
Prussia  was  as  anxious  as  we  were,  perhaps  even  more  so,  as 
to  the  attitude  France  would  adopt  in  the  event  of  a  war  by 
Prussia  and  Italy  against  Austria."" 

Meanwhile  Bismarck  on  his  side  was  so  exasperated  by  the 
'' reserve  enigmatique''  of  the  Tuileries,  when  he  sent  Goltz 
more  pressing  instructions,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  arrangement  ^^  sans  rassentiment  formel  de 
VEmpereur,'"  that  he  accused  Goltz  of  "  maladresse''  if  not  of 
''perfidier] 

This  attitude  of  France  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Von 
Usedom  stopped  the  pourparlers  at  Florence,  induced 
Lamarmora  in  October  to  enquire  at  Vienna  if  Venice  could  not 
be  obtained  by  Italy  for  a  compensation,  but  Austria  was  not 
propitious,  and  Lamarmora  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Berlin.  Meanwhile,  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  had 
induced  Bismarck  to  follow  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
Italian  Cabinet,  and  he  journeyed  to  Biarritz  in  October  to 
put  his  case  personally  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Of  what  passed  at  Biarritz  during  the  repeated  and  lengthy 
interviews  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prussian  Prime 
Minister  we  are  still  largely  in  ignorance.  To  appreciate  the 
urgency  attached  by  Bismarck  to  this  visit,  we  must  redirect 
our  attention  to  the  line  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  morrow  of  the  Gastein  Convention.  On 
August  29th,  fifteen  days  after  the  signature  at  Gastein,  by 

*  Jerrold,  iv,  317. 

t  "La  politique  fran9aise  en  1866,"  G.  Rothan,  39. 
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the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King  William,  of  the 
Convention  by  which  Schleswig  was  to  be  adminstered  by 
Prussia,  and  Holstein  by  Austria,  and  Lauenburg  was  sold  by 
Austria  to  Prussia,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  issued  a  circular  note  denouncing  the  Convention 
as  an  outrage  on  national  liberty,  and  European  law. 

**An  abuse  of  power,  perverting  all  notions  of  right,  and  the 
consciences  of  the  people"  was  the  summary  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys. 

^^ L'Allemagiie  voiilait  iin  Etat  indivisible  de  Sleswig- 
Holstein,  separe  du  Daiieniark  et  gouvenie  par  iin  prince  dont 
elle  avait  epoiise  les  pretentions.  Ce  candidat  populaire  est 
mis  de  cote  aujoiird'hui,  et  les  Ditches,  separes  an  lieu  d'etre 
iinis,  passent  sous  deux  dominations  differentes.  Est-ce 
Vinteret  des  Duches  eux-niemes  qu'ont  voulu  garantir  les 
deux  puissances  ?  Mais  V union  indissoluble  des  territoires 
etait,  disait-on,  la  condition  essentielle  de  leur  prosperite. 
he  partage  a-t-il  au  moins  pour  but  de  desagreger  deux 
nationalites  rivales,  et  de /aire  cesser  uiie  existence  indepen- 
dante  P  II  n'en  est  pas  ainsi,  car  nous  voyons  que  la  ligne  de 
separation,  ne  tenant  aucun  coinpte  de  la  distinction  des 
races,  laisse  confondus  les  Danois  avec  les  Allemands.  S'cst- 
on  preoccupe  du  voeu  des  populations  ?  Elles  n'ont  ete  con- 
sultees  sous  aucune  forme,  et  il  n'est  mcnie  pas  question  de 
reunir  la  Diete  Sleswigo-Holstinoise.  Sur  quel  principe 
repose  done  la  cotnbinaison  austro-prussienne  P  Nous  regret- 
tons  de  n'y  trouver  d'autre  fondeinent  que  la  force,  d'autre 
justification  que  la  convenance  reciproque  des  deux  coparta- 
geants.  C'est  la  une  pratique  dont  VEurope  actuelle  etait 
deshabituee,  et  il  en  faut  chercher  les  precedents  aux  ages 
les  plus  funestes  de  Vhistoire'''' 

To  Goltz  at  Fontainebleau  on  August  28th,  the  Emperor 
said:  ^' La  question  des  Duches  a  tou jours  ete  difficile  a  cnm- 
prendre ;  maintenant  je  n'y  comprends  absolument  rien  du 
tout :  voire  nouveau  traite  est  en  contradiction  flagrante  avec 
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tons  les  principes  du  program}}} e  que  voiis  adoptiez  jiisquHci ; 
il  voiis  donne  Vapparence  de  faire  le  contraire  de  ce  que  vous 
avez  promts.'^ 

9 

The  Emperor  said  finally :  "  Ecrivez  a  M.  de  Bismarck,  q}Caii 
cas  d'ii}ie  g}ierre  entre  la  Priisse  et  VA  iitriche,  faiirais  observe 
tine  iie}ttralite  bienveiUaiite,  }Haisjesiiissurpris,tressurpris,de 
ce  qui  est  arrive.'' 

King  William  felt  so  strongly  the  divergence  of  view  between 
the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  the  Tuileries,  as  evidenced  by  the 
circular  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that  he  would  no  longer 
sanction  the  project  of  the  Biarritz  visit ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  receipt  of  the  following  reassuring  message  that  Bismarck 
was  permitted  to  start  on'his  journey. 

On  September  23rd,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  as 
follows  to  M.  Lefebvre  de  Behaine,  the  French  representative 
at  Berlin,  in  the  absence  of  Benedetti: 

"/'ai  qiielqiie  peine,  je  Vavoiie,  a  }}i'expliqner  Veniotion  et 
Vespece  de  surprise  qu'aurait  cansee  d  Berlin  }}ia  depeche  die 
29  aoiU ;  cette  depeche  n'est,  en  ejfet,  que  le  res}i)ne  de  toiites 
iios  declaratio}is  a}iterieiires.  Nous  avo}is  toujours  rese}^e 
notre  assenti}ne}it  au  mode  de  solution  qui  tiendrait  cornpte 
des  voeux  et  de  la  nationalite  des  popidations.  Or,  la  conven- 
tion de  Gastein  ne  prese}ite  evide}}i}ne)it  pas  ce  caractiire,  et 
nous  ue  pouvions  laisser  ig}iorer,dnos  agents  diplo}natiques, 
Vi}i}prcssion  que  }ious  avo}isdiie/i  }^essentir ;  au  su}'phis,fai  lu 
avec  satisfaction,  da}is  vos  lettres,  que  M.  de  Bismarck  insiste 
sur  la  nature  provisoire  des  arrange}uents  dont  il  s'agit,  II  est 
permis  d'esperer  que  nous  trouverons,  dans  le  regle)}ie}it 
definitif,  des  raisons  pour  cxpri/uer  notre  adhesio}i  co}nplete 
aux  vues  de  la  Prusse,  ai}isi  qitune  occasion  de  resserrer 
encore  les  liens  qui  nous  unisse}it  d  cette  puissance.'"'^'  This 
message  was  not,  as  has  been  represented,  a  reversal  of  the 
despatch  of  August  29th.     It  was  only  an  ^'adoucissement.''-'' 

The  action  of  France  was  supported  on   September  14th 
by  a  similar  protest  issued  by  Earl  Russell,  in  the  name  of 
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the  Government  of  Oueen  Victoria,  and  with  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Sovereign.  "  Tous  les  droits,  vieux  ou  neiifs, 
foiides  siir  Ics  pactes  des  souverains  on  siir  la  claire  expres- 
sion de  la  volonte  populaire,  out  ete  mis  a  neant  par  la 
Convention  de  Gastein.  La  domination  de  la  force  est  la 
seide  reconnue  et  respectee  ;  la  violence  et  la  conqiiete  sont 
la  seule  base  sur  laqiielle  les  puissances  partageuses  fondent 
leur  accord.  Le  goiivernement  de  Sa  Majeste  deplore  pro- 
fondement  cette  absence  de  respect  a  regard  des  principes  da 
droit  public^  et  du  droit  legitime  que  pent  reclamer  iin  peuple 
d'etre  entendu  alors  qti'on  dispose  de  sa  destinee.''^  In  a 
private  letter  to  Lowther,  Lord  Russell  called  the  Convention 
an  "infamous"  act,  on  which  it  waa  useless  for  the  Queen's 
Government  to  proffer  arguments  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
which  they  would  not  understand  ! 

A  combined  naval  demonstration  was  also  made  by  the 
.  French  and  English  fleets  at  Cherbourg.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  necessary  to  Bismarck  to  explain  pri- 
vately to  the  French  Emperor  the  temporary  character  of  the 
Austrian  Alliance,  that  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein,  they 
"had  merely  papered  over  the  cracks." 

Before  we  follow  Bismarck  on  his  memorable  errand  to  the 
Cote  d' Argent,  we  may  consider  briefly  some  current  events 
in  France  and  in  Italy.  In  France,  the  agitation  induced  by 
the  Papal  Syllabus  and  the  consequent  action  of  M.  Baroche 
was  not  easy  to  appease.  Misunderstanding  on  the  origin 
and  scope  of  the  Syllabus  was  so  pronounced,  that  in  response 
to  the  line  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government,  Cardinal 
Antonelli  adjudged  it  necessary  to  send  the  following  explana- 
tory despatch  to  the  Tuileries  : — 

"Le  Syllabus  et  Vencyclique  ont  itn  caractere  piirement 
spirituel ;  ils  n'ont  trait  en  qiioi  que  ce  soit  au  domaine 
temporel,  C'etait  contre  Vesprit  du  socialisme,  contre  les 
mauvaises  passions  du  siecle,  qu'etait  dirige  Vanathhyie  du 
Vatican  et  il  s'etonnait  que  VEmpercur,  qui  represente  les 
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idees  conservatrices,  ne  vit  pas  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  conservateur' 
dans  les  doctrines  emises  par  le  Saint-Pere,  doctrines  qui,  die 
reste,  etaient  anciennes  et  avaienf  ete  approuvees  par  a  pen 
pres  deux  cents  eveqiies.  Je  vous  donne  ma  parole  d'honneur 
quHl  n'y  a  pas  et  qu'il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  dans  V encyclique  et  le 
Syllabus  le  moindre  sous-entendu  politique.  II  y  a  plusieurs 
annees  que  les  congregations  travaillent  a  cette  ceuvre 
elaboree,  touchee  et  retouchee  vingt  fois,  dans  le  but  d'en 
ecarter  toute  apparence  'd'appel  a  une  nation  plutot  qii^'a 
une  autre.  Sa  publication  a  ce  moment  a  ete  dictee  par  des 
considerations  d'un  ordre  purernent  religieux ;  la  situation 
faite  au  gouvernement  pontifical  par  la  Convention  du  15 
septembre  n' avait,  en  quoi  que  ce  fut,  influe  sur  la  redaction^ 
sur  V esprit,  sur  Vheure  de  cette  publication."" ■'- 

Cardinal  Antonelli's  diplomacy  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
Bishops,  militant  and  otherwise,  ceased  from  an  unprofitable' 
discussion,  the  Pope  forgave  everybody,  and  the  Government 
wisely  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  Italian  Government  was  perhaps  less  exercised  by  the 
Syllabus  than  the  French.  Vacca,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
issued  indeed  the  inevitable  protest  in  strong  terms,  but  his 
instructions  to  the  Bishops  were  milder  than  those  of  Baroche. 

"^ Le  Gouvernement  a  considere,  en  ce  qui  a  trait  aux  pro- 
positions du  Syllabus,  qui  sont  contraires  aux  principes  de 
la  legislation  nationale,  que  leur  exorbitance  ne  doit  pas 
echapper  au  bon  sens  des  populations  qui  les  connaissent  par 
les  journaux  et,  partant,  on  n'a  rien  a  craindre  a  ce  qu'elles 
soient  publiees  du  haut  de  la  chaire.  II  a  cependant  juge 
convenable  de  prevenir  les  eveques  du  royaume,  afin  que 
dans  Vexpose  ojficiel  ils  ne  s'ecartent  ni  eux,  ni  leurs  subor- 
donnes,  par  des  commentaires  et  des  discours,  du  respect  du 
aux  institutions  de  VEtat,  ce  qui  les  ferait  tomber  sous  le 
coup  des  lots  existantes.^'j     So  ran  the  ministerial  circular. 

But  the  Italian  Government  had  trouble  of  more  material 
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import  than  a  pulpit  war.  The  national  debt  rose  to  thirty 
millions,  the  taxes  were  double  those  of  the  abused  regime  in 
Naples,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  the  Papal  States,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  the  Papal  Government  having  taken  over 
the  Republican  debt,  and  replaced  the  paper  money  by  silver 
and  bronze.  Unity  and  so-called  liberty  were  becoming  ex- 
pensive luxuries  even  where  they  were  not  enforced,  as  in  the 
south,  by  arbitrary  rule,  and  ever  and  anon  with  brutal  crime. 
So  serious  was  the  financial  position  of  Italy  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  readily  consented  to  a  large  reduction  in  his  civil  list. 

In  June,  1865,  there  were  numerous  Royalist  arrests  at 
Salerno.  In  October,  the  Liberal  journal  Popolo  said  that  the 
people  of  the  south  had  seen  nothing  of  the  glory  of  the  union 
with  Italy,  and  had  only  to  bear  the  sufferings  and  burdens 
entailed  by  it.  As  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  the  first  years 
of  the  new  Kingdom,  it  is  rather  curious  that  in  three  years 
29  journals  were  suppressed,  that  the  Nitova  Ettropa,  a  Liberal 
Florentine  paper,  was  seized  four  times  in  nine  days,  and  that 
the  Editor  of  the  Eco  di  Bologna  was  imprisoned.  The 
Government  wisely  drafted  soldiers  from  the  Neapolitan 
Kingdom  to  the  north,  and  even  there  some  were  detected 
in  conspiracy,  while  the  south  was  prudently  occupied  by 
troops  from  the  north. 

To  General  della  Marmora,  petty  tyranny  and  anti-religious 
legislation  were  alike  things  abhorrent,  and  he  gladly  seized 
an  opportunity,  provided  shortly  by  Pius  IX  himself,  for  a 
better  understanding  with  the  Court  of  Rome. 

On  March  6th,  the  Pope  wrote  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  in 
conciliatory  terms,  concerning  the  many  vacant  Sees,  and  the 
consequent  stoppage  of  religious  life.  Victor  Emmanuel 
readily  responded  by  sending  Vegezzi,  a  lawyer,  to  the  Pope 
as  negociator.  Both  sides  were  conciliatory,  but  an  ac^ree- 
ment  became  impossible,  when  Vegezzi  demanded  the 
'exequatur'  and  the  oath  to  the  King.  The  Pope,  while 
acceding  to  this  for  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  felt  bound  to 
refuse  it  in  the  case  of  the  territories  taken  by  Victor 
Emmanuel   from    the    Church,   or  from   the    Dukes,   so   the 
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negociations  were  broken  off  in  June,  and  the  result  did  not 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  new  Kingdom.  Lamarmora,  with 
the  best  intentions,  had  made  a  mistake;  he  had  meant  to  be 
conciliatory  and  had  just  withdrawn,  with  the  support  of  the 
King,  but  opposed  by  Lanza,  a  law  abolishing  religious  con- 
gregations;  but  now,  against  Lanza's  advice  and  the  dictum 
of  Cavour,  he  insisted  on  the  'exequatur'  and  the  oath — 
'Libera  chiesa  in  libero  stato  ? '  There  were  actually  108 
Sees  kept  vacant,  and  the  Government  also  interfered  with 
the  religious  customs  of  the  country  by  forbidding  the  Mass  ^/f\ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  opening  of  the  tribunals. 

The  agitation  in  France  concerning  the  Syllabus  had  not  long 
been  calmed,  before  the  Emperor  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
speech  of  his  embarrassing  cousin.  Prince  Napoleon  on  May  u 
15th,  at  Ajaccio,  presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  well-  ■-■ 
known  monument  to  Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers,  and  took 
occasion  to  deliver  a  harangue,  able  indeed,  and  of  a  strongly 
Liberal  tone,  yet  spoilt  by  some  extravagant  indiscretions. 
The  Prince  was  above  criticism  when  he  declared  that  the 
articles  of  the  ''  acte  additionneV  of  1815  ''  contieiment  toutes 
les  conquetes  de  la  liberie  moderne  ;  ils  resument  Vexperience 
et  la  pratique  des  peuples  les  plus  libres.'" 

Some  of  the  Prince's  ideas  were  merely  unconstitutional, 
but    his    reference    to  the   Roman  question  was  deplorable : 

^^Ne  sentez-vous  pas  a  ces  luttes  soulevees  pour  le  pouvoir 

temporel    qu'il    s'agit    attjourd'hui   d'enlever   cette   derniere 

forteresse  du  moyen  age.     Rome  au  mains  du  Pape,  c'est  le 

foyer  de  la  reaction  contre  la  France,  contre  Vltalie,  contre 

notre  societe  :    sitiguliers  catholiques  que  ceux  qui  veulent 

faire  dependre  Vavenir  de  la  religion  d'un  pouvoir  temporel 

maifitenu  a  Rome  par  la  force  !  "    A  reference  to  the  Imperial 

Ministers    was    unhappy  in  the  extreme:    ''Les  subalternes 

empresses  a  mettre  le  gouvernement  a  Vabri  de  la  moindre 

attaque,    mais    qui,    dans    leur  faux   devouement    et   leurs 

exagerations  interessees,  ne  cherchent  qu'un  moyen  de  dis- 

sifnuler  au  public  et  au  souverain  leur  insuffisance  et  leurs 

f antes.''      There  was  worse  still :    '*  Napoleon  I.  ne  faisait 
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jamais  que  ce  quHl  voidait,  et  il  savait  le  J  aire  completement.'^. 

The  Emperor  received  the  speech  on  landing  at  Algiers 
from  Oran,  and  at  once  dictated  to  M.  Franceschini  Pietri, 
the  following  letter  to  Prince  Napoleon  : — 

''''Monsieur  et  tres  cher  cousin^  je  ne  puis  m'empecher  de 
vous  temoigner  la  penibla  impression  qtce  me  cause  la  lecture 
de  voire  discours  d'Ajaccio.     En  vous  laissant  pendant  mon 
absence  aupres  de  VImperatrice  et  de  mon  fils  comme  vice- 
president  du  Conseil  prive,  fai  voulu  vous  donner  une  preuve 
de  mon  amitie,   de  ma  confiance,  et  fesperais    que   votre 
presence,   votre    conduite,    vos   discours    temoigneraient   de 
Vunion  qui  regne  dans  notre  famille.  Le  programme  politique 
que  vous  placez  sous  Vegide  de  VEmpereur  ne  peut  servir 
qu'aux  ennemis  de  mon  gouvernement.     A  des  appreciations 
que  je  ne  saurais  admettre  vous  ajoutez  des  sentiments  de 
haine  et  de  rancune  qui  ne  sont  plus  de  notre  epoque.     Pour 
savoir  appliquer  aux  temps  actuels  les  idees  de  VEmpereur, 
il  faut  avoir  passe  par  les  rudes  epreuves  et  la  responsahilite 
du  pouvoir.   Et,  d' ailleurs, pouvons-nous  reellement,  pygmees 
que  nous  sommes,  apprecier  a  sa  juste  valeurla  grande  figure 
de  Napoleon  ?     Comme  devant  une  statue  colossale  nous 
sommes  impuissants  a  en  saisir  a  la  fois  V ensemble;  nous  ne 
voyons  jamais  que  le  cote  qui  frappe  nos  regards ;    de  la 
Vinsujfisance    de    la    reproduction    et   les    divergences   des 
opinions.     Mais  ce  qui  est  clair  aux  yeux  de  tout  le  monde, 
c'est  que,  pour  empecher  Vanarchie  des  esprits,  cette  ennemie 
redoutable  de  la  vraie  liberte,  VEmpereur  avait  etabli  dans  sa 
famille  d'abord,  dans  son  gouvernement  ensuite,  cette  discip- 
line severe  qui  n'admettait  qiCune  volonte  et  quhme  action. 
Je  ne  saurais  desormais  m'ecarterde  la  meme  regie  de  conduite. 
Sur  ce,  Monsieur  et  cher  cousin,  je  prie  Dieu  quHl  vous  ait 
en  sa  sainte  garde'^ — Napoleon.-' 

This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  and  the  Prince 
thereupon  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  withdrew  to  Prangins. 
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Prince  Napoleon's  discourse  ^'  iuspiree par  itue pensee  liberale,'' 
says  M.  Ollivier,  "  tourna  contre  la  liberie :  VEmpereur  s'ancra 
d'autantplus dans  sa  resolution  d'immobilite  qu'en s'avangant 
il  cut  pant  obeir  a  Vultimatum  insolent  de  son  cousin.'' \ 

''Veffet  demon  discours,"  continues  M.  Ollivier,  ''enfuttres 
affaibli.  Le  prince  avait  mal  tcnu  sa  prontesse  de  seconder 
mon  entreprise.''  It  was  at  this  time  that  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
was  first  received  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Empress  Regent 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  May  6th,  and  on  June  27th  he  was 
presented  by  the  Empress  to  the  Emperor.'''  The  Emperor, 
who  returned  from  Algeria  on  June  9th,  paid  visits  during 
the  summer  to  Plombieres  and  Arenenberg,  and  the  Court 
remained  at  Fontainebleau  until  its  removal  on  September  7th, 
for  the  customary  autumn  sojourn  at  Biarritz.  On  August  4th, 
the  Emperor  had  the  satisfaction  of  nominating  M.  A.  E. 
Thouvenel  to  the  vacant  post  of  ^^ Grand  Referendaire''  of  the 
Senate. 

On  September  30th  Bismarck  left  Berlin  for  Biarritz, 
and  on  his  way  had  interviews  in  Paris  with  M.  Rouher 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  Prussian  Minister  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  Emperor  or  to  Biarritz.  In  1856 
he  had  represented  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  for  a  few 
months  in  1862  he  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  he  had  already  been  the  guest  of  the  Emperor  at  Biarritz. 
In  1864  Bismarck  had  been  received  at  Biarritz,  but  with  no 
very  marked  degree  of  cordiality — "//  n'y  a  rien  a  f aire  avec 
ces  gens  l^,"l  was  his  characteristic  comment  on  this  visit. 
Possibly  the  Emperor  had  received  some  warning  from  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  At  all  events  the  Emperor  did  not  regard 
Bismarck  as  a  very  safe  guest.  "M.  de  Bismarck  est  venu 
ni'offrir,''  the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  observed,  ^^tout  ce 

t  "  L'Empire  liberal,"  vii,  392—3.     %  Rothan,  39. 

*  Here  is  M.  Ollivier's  impression  of  the  Emperor: — 

"y'aj  He  charme  par  V Enipere^ir .  II  a  He  gai,  ottvert,  aisement 
riettVy  d^wie  simplicite  qui  met  a  Paise,  pas  bavard  certainement, 
mais  agreablewent  canseur.  Son  aeil  est  vif,  Jin,  caressant. 
L^apparence  est  froide,  toutefois  sans  raideur  et  Voii  sent  tine  nature 
delicate, feminine." — "L'Empire  liberal,"  yii,  406, 
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que  ne  lui  n^appartenaient  pasV  Bismarck  had  also  an 
interview  with  M.  Rouher  in  1864,  at  Carlsbad.  To  return  to 
1865.  After  several  private  interviews  with  the  Prussian 
Minister,  between  October  3rd  and  10th,  the  Emperor  left 
Biarritz  on  October  12th,  and  Bismarck  followed  him  to  Paris, 
to  be  again  received  in  audience  at  St.  Cloud  before  returning 
to  Berlin.  On  October  18th,  Viscount  Palmerston  died  at 
Brocket,  at  the  age  of  81 .  Earl  Russell  thereupon  became  Prime 
Minister,  handing  over  the  foreign  office  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
In  a  letter  to  King  William,  dated  October  11th,  Bismarck 
gave  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon : 
"De$  le  lendemain  de  mon  arrivee  a  Biarritz  je  f us  regu  par 
VEmpereur.  II  ine  parut  ne  pas  savoir  que  fetais  informe  de 
r approbation  donnee  par  lui  a  la  circulaire ;  il  nepouvait  pas, 
me  dit-il,  s'occuper  de  tous  ces  details  et  nHntervenait  que 
dans  les  circonstances  graves  ,  .  .  II  me  demanda  ensuite, 
avec  quelque  solennitdy  si  nous  n'avions  pas  donne  de  garantis 
a  VAutriche  pour  la  Venetie.  Je  lui  affir^nai  que  non^  en 
mettant  egalement,  dans  cette  affirmation,  toute  la  solemnite 
dont  je  fus  capable  .  ...  II  me  dit  quHl  ne  fallait  pas 
chercher  a  faire  naitre  les  evenements,  mais  les  laisser  murir. 
lis  s'en  produirait  cert ainement  qui  fourniraient  la  preuve 
que  la  Prusse  et  la  France  sont  les  deux  Etats  de  V Europe 
qui,  en  raison  de  leurs  interets,  ont  les  plus  besoin,  Vun  de 
r autre  .  .  .  II  me  demanda  par  quelle  voie  nous  esperions 
nous  entendre  avec  VAutriche  pour  Veconduire  du  Holstein. 
Je  lui  declarai  ouvertement  que  nous  pensions  acquerir  ce 
territoire  a  prix  d' argent ;  Sa  Majeste  n'yfit  aucune  objection, 
declarant  etre  d'accord  avec  moi  pour  repousser  les  appre- 
hensions de  M.Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  touchant  un  agrandissement 
de  la  Prusse  sans  compensation  pour  la  France.  Cet  entre- 
tien  fut  repris,  avec  de  legeres  variantes,  dans  une  autre 
longue  conversation  que  j'eus  avec  V Enipereur  aprds  mon 
dejeuner.  Cette  fois  il  fut  question  des  provinces  danubi- 
ennes.  Je  devinai  qu'elles  pourraient  bien  servir  un  jottr  de 
compensation  a  VAutriche  pour  V abandon  de  la  Venetie  ; 
c'est  ce  que  M.  Lefebvre  m'avait  deja  Im^se  ^nfrevoir,    Je 
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repondis  que  le  concours  de  Voire  Majeste  sur  ce  terrain 
serait  stcbordonne  a  la  necessite  de  ne  pas  entrer  en  conflit 
avec  la  Ritssie  an  siijet  d'nne  question  peu  importante  pour 
la  Prusse  .  .  .  UEmpereur  approuva  ma  nianiere  de 
voir  ....  D'apres  tout  ce  que  fai  pit  remarquer,  je 
peux  qualifier  les  sentinients  de  la  coiir  de  France  de 
favorables  d  notre  egard.  Le  cornte  de  Goltz  et  M.  de 
Radowitz,  qui  retournent  dcniain  a  Paris,  jouissent  de 
toute  la  faveur  de  Vliuperatrice  et  sont  les  seuls  etrangers 
admis  tous  les  jours  dans  son  cercle  intirne.'"-''-  Bismarck 
affected  to  be  more  S2itisfied  with  liis  visit  than  was  actually 
the  case.  The  results  of  his  interviews  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  were  purely  negative,  and  what  he  most  wished  to 
know  he  had  utterly  failed  to  divine.  He  had  suggested  in  a 
vague  way  many  and  various  schemes  for  the  satisfaction  of 
French  pride,  but  while  he  had  no  doubt  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  Emperor's  willingness  for  a  Prusso- Italian  alliance, 
and  of  the  neutrality  of  France  in  the  inevitable  war  with 
Austria,  the  price  of  that  neutrality  still  remained  a  subject 
for  anxious  concern. 

Bismarck  had  launched  numerous  ^ballons  d'essais,'  but 
the  Emperor's  characteristic  attitude  of  benevolent  detach- 
ment remained  as  impenetrable  as  ever.  But  of  one  thing 
the  Prussian  Minister  was  certain.  The  Emperor  would 
tolerate  much  to  get  Venetia  for  Italy,  and  here  was  Bismarck's 
best  hope,  indeed  it  was  his  only  chance  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  "If  Italy  did  not  exist,  we  should  have  to  invent 
her,"  said  Bismarck  to  Nigra,  in  Paris,  on  his  return  from 
Biarritz.  According  to  Mr.  Jerrold,  Bismarck  at  Biarritz  was 
"prodigal  in  his  offers  to  the  French  Monarch,"  spoke  of 
Belgium  and  part  of  Switzerland  as  "necessary  and  legitimate 
elements  of  French  unity,"  and  of  "the  common  action  of 
France  and  Germany  for  the  cause  of  progress  and  humanity."! 
Yet  Bismarck  had  been  careful  to  instruct  Goltz  in  Paris  ''de 
ne  jamais  oublier  que   si  V alliance  frangaise  peut  etre  la 

-         ^      ^  a. 

*  Villefranche,  ii,  201-2,  from  Sybel. 

f  "Ufe  of  Napoleon  III,"  Blanchard  Jerrold,  iv,  322, 
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ressoiirce  des  cas  desesperes,  elle  est  cotifre  la  nature  des 
choses,  et  que  ni  la  France  pour  la  Prusse,  ni  la  Prusse 
pour  la  France  ne  peuvent  etre  tin  allie  d  foute  epreiive.'"'^- 
Mr.  Jerrold  observes  that  Bismarck,  with  the  help  of 
Gortschakow,  put  aside  the  Emperor's  plan  of  a  congress, 
and  said  that  he  woLdd  not  hesitate  to  give  up  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  to  France.  I  To  return 
to  ascertained  facts.  The  Emperor  himself  has  lifted  the 
veil  a  little.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  records  that  the  Emperor 
told  him  that  ''ni  d'un  cote  ni  de  V autre,  il  n'y  eiit  engage- 
ment, proiuesse  ou  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  s'en  rapprochdt,  pas 
uienie  explication.''  Of  Bismarck  the  Emperor  said,  '' II  pari  a 
beaucoup,  mais  en  des  termes  generaux  et  vagues  ;  je  n'ai 
pu  denieler  au  juste  ce  qu'il  voidait,  et  il  ne  uie  fit  aucune 
proposition  fonuelle.  De  mon  cote  je  ne  lui  exprimai  aucun 
desir  personnel  quelconque.\  Duruy,  in  his  recollections, 
says  that  the  Emperor,  when  he  ventured  to  ask  him  the 
question,  said  that  "/c  conite  s'etait  tenu  dans  les  termes 
vagues  d'une  conversation  d'oii  il  n'yarien  dtirer.'^i  Again, 
Marshal  Randon,  in  his  memoirs,  writes  thus  of  the  famous 
interview  : — 

''Ni  VEnipereur  ni  le  conite  n'avaient  voulu  s' engager  a 
fond,  et  le  ministre  du  roi  Guillaiime  etait  reparti,  n' ay  ant 
ricn  prom  is  et  n'ayant  rien  obtenu.''\\  Lastly,  Prosper 
Merimee,  who  was, the  guest  of  the  Court  at  Biarritz  at  the 
time,  wrote  subsequently  to  Panizzi  as  follows: — 

"II  y  a  eu  cntre  rEmpereur  et  M.  de  Bismarck  une  grande 
conversation,  mais  dont  ni  Vun  ni  V autre  ne  m'ont  rien  dit. 
Mon  impression  a  ete  qu'il  avait  etc  poliment,  mais  assez 
froidement  recn. "'"'''  But  we  might  cite  Bismarck  himself  on 
his  failure  at  Biarritz. 

*   Bismarck   to   Goltz,    Feb.  20,   1865.       Sybel,  iv,  73.       "  L'Empire 
liberal,"  vii,  438. 

t  Jerrold,  iv,  322. 

\  "L'Empire  liberal,"  vii,  475. 

§  "Notes  et  Souvenirs,"  Duruy,  ii,  120.    "  L'Empire  liberal,"  vii,  475. 

II  "  Memoires,"   Randon,  ii,  129.     "L'Empire  liberal,"  vii,  475, 

+  *  "L" Empire  liberal,"  vii,  473, 
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Persigny  records,  in  his  memoirs,  that  Bismarck  spoke  thus 
in  1867,  of  his  attempts  with  the  Emperor: — *'/e  me  sentais 
capable  des  plus  audacieuses  resolutions,  et  fetais  desireux 
de  rn'entendre  sitr  toutes  choses  avec  VEinpereur.  Mais 
Vattitude  de  ce  prince  avait  paralyse  mes  dispositions  ef 
etouffe  mes  aspirations  vers  une  politique  franco-german- 
ique."  And,  questioned  by  Persigny,  Bismarck  declared  that 
"  il  avait  vainement  essaye  de  deviner  lapensee  de  V Empereur 
et  de  penetrer  dans  son  for  interieur,  pour  y  chercher  les 
elements  d'une  entente  eutre  les  deux  gouvernements  ;  il  en 
avait  tou jours  ete  econduit  par  le  ton  d'une  conversation 
vague  ou  indecise  dont  il  lui  avait  ete  impossible  de  percer  le 
mystere.""-''  There  was,  then,  no  accord  reached  at  Biarritz  on 
the  European  situation,  and  Bismarck,  turning  his  attention 
again  to  Italy,  had  to  dare  his  far-reaching  schemes  very  largely 
in  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet  if 
Bismarck  talked  much  and  vaguely  at  Biarritz  of  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  France,  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  suggestion  of  Belgium  for  France  was  definitely 
made  from  the  Prussian  side.  Prince  Napoleon  was  in  Berlin 
in  March,  1868,  and  dined  with  Benedetti  to  meet  Bismarck, 
when  the  following  conversation  ensued : — 

^*C*est  vous  que  je  viens  voir,  monsieur  le  comte,  com- 
menca  le  prince  Napoleon.  ^  Je  le  savais,'  riposta  Bismarck. 
^  U Em.pereur  veut  connaitre  tnes  projets.  Eh  bien  !  avec  vous 
je  puis  causer,  car  vous  etes  capable  de  me  comprendre.' 
Et  alors,  en  vingt  minutes,  avec  une  verve  incomparable,  il 
developpa  le  plan  suivant :  V Allemagne  s'unifiait,  s'alliait 
a  la  France,  et  ces  deux  nations,  etroitement  serrees,  rejetaient 
la  Russic  dans  ses  steppes,  onvraient  a  la  Hongrie,  devenue  le 
pivot  de  Vempire  autrichien,  la  route  de  Constantinople, 
enlevaient  d  V Angleterre  ses  colonies  qui  seraient  le  deversoir 
du  trop-plein  de  V Allemagne  et  de  la  France,  reduisaient 
V Espagne,V Italie  et  les  pays  Scandinaves  au  role  de  satellites. 


•  « 
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II  conclut  par  ces  mots.  ^Je  vols  hien  voire  pensee.  Vous 
dites :  M.  de  Bismarck prendV Allemagne ;  que  nous donne-t-il  ? 
■Eh  hien,  voulez-vous  Geneve  ?'  *C'esf  trop  peu.'  ^Le  Luxem- 
bourg ? '  *  Ce  n*est  rien.  A  prendre,  it  faut  quelque  chose 
qui  en  vaille  la  peine.  Nous  voulons  la  frontiere  du  Rhin.' 
*Ah  I  le  Rhin  ?  Je  m'en  doutais.  Eh  hien  I  cela  je  ne  puis 
pas  vous  le  donner.  Comprenez  hien.  Moipeu  m'importeraif ; 
je  lie  Hens  pas  au  Rhin.  Je  ne  suis  pas  un  Allemand,  je  suis 
un  Prussien,  un  Wende.  II  ne  faut  pas  me  confondre  dvec 
tin  professeur  d* Heidelberg.  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  le  mattre  en 
cette  question.  Jamais  Vopinion  n'admettrait  la  cession  d'un 
village  allemand.  Cherchons  ailleurs.  Voulez  vous  la 
Belgique  ?  '  On  pourrait  en  causer.  Mais  VAngleterre  ?  .  .  ' 
^  L*Angleterre,  me  dites -vous !  Ah,  si  j'etais  cotonnier 
americain  ou  rajah  des  indes,  je  mHnquieterais  fort  de  ce  que 
pensent  les  Anglais.  Mais  je  suis  une  grande  puissance  con- 
tinentale  et  je  me  .  .  .  de  VAngleterre.  Voyons,  que 
peut-elle  ?  Elle  embarquera  80,000  hommes,  100,000; 
mettons  150,000  si  vous  voulez.  Elle  ne  pent  pas  en  mobiliser 
davantage.  Eh  hien ;  ne  sommes  nous  pas  de  force  tous 
deux  a  les  jeter  dans  la  Manche  ?  '  '  Tout  cela  peutfaire  Fob  jet 
de  negociations  serieuses.  Mais  ne  pensez—vous  pas  qu*il 
serait  utile  de  jeter  ces  idees  sur  le  papier,  de  faire  un 
memorandum  qui  serait  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  VEmpereur  ?  ' 
Bismarck  se  leva,  prit  une  nouvelle  pipe,  la  hourra,  Valluma, 
et  regardant  hien  en  face  le  prince  :  '  Vous  voudriez  un  traite 
secret  avec  des  signatures?  Eh  hien,  non  !  A  quoi  boii, 
d' ailleurs  ?  Si  le  pacte  m'est  avantageux,  je  V execute  sans 
qu'il  soit  ecrit.  Dans  le  cas  contraire  .  .  .  *un  geste  acheva 
la  phrase.  ^Pourquoi  n*  avez-vous  parle  a  VEmpereur  aussi 
nettemerit  qtV  dmoi  P'  'Votre  Empereur !  Mais  c' est  une 
fe\nme.  Je  lui  propose  mille  avantages.  II  hesite,  il  parle 
de  son  amour  pour  lapaix,  de  la  justice,  des  droits  des  peuples 
....  des  niaiseries  !  Je  lui  pousse  le  genou  sous  la  table 
et  il  fait  semblant  de  ne  pas  comprendre.  Je  ne  puis 
cependant  pas  lui  dire  que  j'ai  envie  ..../'  La  con- 
versation  etait   terminee.      Le   Prince   Napoleon  se   leva  : 
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' Monsieur Ic  cojntejevais  repetev  notre  cntretiendV Enipereui\ 
Voulez  vous  savoir  en  quels  termes  ?  '  *  Dites,  done,  princcy 
dites  !  *  '  Sire,  M.  de  Bismarck  vous  propose  une  grande 
filouterie.  Poiivons—nous  Vempoigner,  et  le  mener  chez  le 
commissaire  P  Je  crois  que  non.  Eh  bien,  alorr.,  volons 
avec  lui."  Un  grand  eclat  de  rirc  du  prince  de  Bismarck  niit 
fin  a  la  conversation.''  This  account  of  a  remarkable  inter- 
view between  two  cynics  was  put  on  record  by  the  Marquis 
de  Villeneuve  from  the  lips  of  Prince  Napoleon.  Its  substan- 
tial accuracy  as  to  the  Belgian  question  is  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor  himself,  with  the  significant  addition  that  the  offer 
to  assist  France  in  annexing  Belgium,  if  the  Emperor  agreed, 
had  been  already  conveyed  to  the  Tuileries  through  Goltz.. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Gramont,  on  July  28th,  1870,  from 
Metz,  the  Emperor  said  :  "  Void  ce  que  m'a  rappele  mon 
cousin  Napoleon  et  ce  qui  est  d' accord  avec  mes  souvenirs. 
M.  de  Bismarck  a  dit  au  prince  Napoleon  a  Berlin  :  '  Votts 
cherchez  une  chose  impossible ;  vous  voidez  prendre  les  pro- 
vinces du  Rhin  qui  sont  allemandes  et  qui  veulent  le  rester. 
Pourquoi  ne  pas  vous  adjoindre  la  Belgique  oil  existe  un 
peuple  qui  a  la  meme  origine,  la  nienie  religion  et  parte  la 
menie  langue  ?  J'ai  deja  fait  dire  cela  a  V Empereur ;  s'il 
entrait  dans  ces  vues,  vous  Vaiderions  a  prendre  la  Belgique  ; 
quant  d  moi,  si  fetais  Je  maitre  et  que  je  ne  fussepas  gene  par 
Ventetetnent  dit  roi,  cela  serait  deja  fait.'  Ceci  est  authentique, 
car  Goltz  me  Vavait  deja  dit.''-''  A  few  days  later  Bismarck 
himself  was  reminded  of  his  offer  by  the  honourable  interven- 
tion of  General  Tiirr,  the  former  Garibaldian-.  In  an  open 
letter  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  dated  August  2nd,  1870,  Tiirr 
said  : — "  Le  10  Juin  1866,  j'etais  assez  heureux  pour  pouvoir 
vous  entretenir  dans  voire  cabinet  de  travail ;  le  11  Juin,  j'ai 
ete  passer  une  heiire  avec  vous  sous  le  grand  arbre  de  voire 
jardin.  Voire  Excellence  etait  ires  inquieie  au  sujet  de 
Vissue  de  la  guerre  qui  devait  bieniot  commencer.  Vous  me 
disiez  alors :  'Ah!  si  Napoleon  voulait,  il  nous  serait  aise 
de  faire  la  guerre  ;  V  Empereur  pour  rait  prendre  la  Belgique, 
*  Villefranche  ii,  240. 
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le  Luxembourg  inetne,  et pourrait  ainsi  rectifier  la  froutilre 
de  la  France,  J' ai  propose  deja  tout  cela  a  Napoleon,  mats 
il  n'a  pas  voulu  accepter.  Ouand  vous  irez  a  Paris,  je  vous 
i>rie  d'en  faire  mention  an  Prince  Napoleon.'  "'*■  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recall  this  part  of  the  insinuating  offer 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  in  1866,  in  view  of  the  gross  mis- 
representations of  Bismarck  at  the  outbreak  of  war  four  years 
and  a  half  later,  misrepresentations  by  which  Europe  was  so 
misled  for  the  time  as  to  regard  France,  instead  of  Prussia, 
as  the  disturber  of  the  European  equilibrium,  the  rapacious 
Power  eager  to  swallow  up  her  smaller  neighbours.  On 
November  18th,  1865,  Victor  Emmanuel  opened  the  Italian 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  at  Florence.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  delivered  in  the  Aula  dei  Cinquecento  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Victor  Emmanuel  declared  that  "in 
deference  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  with  the  desire  of 
satisfying  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  majority,  the  Govern- 
ment welcomed  a  proposal  for  negociation  with  the  Pontifical 
See."  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  Vegezzi  business.  The 
Convention  with  France  was  thus  referred  to : — "  On  us 
meanwhile  it  is  incumbent  to  serve  faithfully  the  convention 
of  September  15th,  to  which  France  will  give  also  in  the 
appointed  time  complete  execution.) 

The  financial  situation  of  Italy  compelled  Sella  to  retire  in 
December,  and  his  departure  involved  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Lamarmora.    Victor  Emmanuel  thereupon  charged 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  xv,  397. 

t  ^^Sul  chiudersi  deW  ultima  leglslatura,  per  ossequio  alcapo  della  Chicsa, 
f  iiel  desiderio  di  soddisfarc  agli  interessi  religiosi  delle  vtaggioranze, 
il  mio  governo  accolse  proposte  di  neguziati  colla  sede  pontificia  :  ma 
li  dovette  troncare  qtiando  ne  potevano  restar  offesi  i  diritti  della  tnia 
corona  c  della  nazionc.  La  pienezza  dei  tempi  e  la  forzn  inelttttahilc 
degli  eventi  scioglieranno  le  vertcnze  tra  il  Regno  di  Italia  ed  il  Papato. 
A  noi  frattanto  incombe  di  serbar  fede  alia  convcnzione  del  15  Set- 
fcmbre,  cni  la  Francia  dard  pure,  nel  tempo  stabilito,  esecnzione  com- 
pleta.  La  virtu  delV  aspcttave  c  oggidl  pin  che  pel  passato,  resa 
agcvolc  alV  Italia,  Dal  giorno  che  io  volsi  le  ulti?ne  parole  al  Parla- 
mento,  le  condizioni  sue  si  fecero  viigliori.  A  progredirc  nelV  opera 
nostra  ci  confortano  le  simpatie  dei  popoli  civili.  Per  comunanza 
d'interessi,  per  legami  di  gratitudine,  ci  manteniamo  in  istretti 
accordi  colla  Francia,''' — Vita  di  Vittorio  Emauuele  II,  Massari,  ii, 
427-8, 
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the  General  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  and  the 
result  was  that  Lamarmora  resumed  office  with  most  of  his 
colleagues.  Scialoja  took  the  place  of  Sella  at  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Lamarmora  himself  held  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  December  10th,  King  Leopold  1  died 
at  Laeken,  and  was  suceeded  by  his  son  the  Due  de  Brabant 
as  Leopold  II. 

On  January  1st,  1866,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the 
Tuileries,  replied  as  follows  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  presented  by  the  Papal  Nuncio: — *'  Every 
year,  at  the  same  period,  we  look  back  at  the  past,  and 
cast  a  glance  towards  the  future ;  happy  if  we  are  able, 
as  at  present,  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  escaped 
dangers,  put  an  end  to  apprehensions,  and  drawn  closer  the 
ties  which  unite  populations  and  Kings  !  Happy,  above  all, 
if  the  experience  of  events  accomplished  permits  us  to  augur 
for  the  world  long  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  !  I  thank  the 
diplomatic  body  for  the  congratulations  which  they  have  the 
kindness  to  address  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year." 
It  was  noticed  that  the  Emperor  spoke  most  with  Mr.  Bigelow 
and  Prince  Metternich.  On  the  previous  day,  Metternich  had 
presented  to  the  Sovereign  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary 
for  the  Prince  Imperial  from  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  as 
"a  new  proof  of  his  friendly  sentiments,  and  of  his  desire  that 
the  Prince  should  early  be  aware  of  the  sincere  interest  of 
which  he  is  the  object  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  reply,  told  the  Ambassador  to 
assure  the  Kaiser  that  "the  Prince  Imperial  would  always 
remember  this  high  mark  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  a  Sovereign 
for  whom  his  father  entertained  so  sincere  a  friendship."  On 
January  1st,  at  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  French  officers  through  General  Montebello, 
said:— "this  year  especially  I  must  express  my  thankfulness; 
it  being  perhaps  the  last  in  which  I  can  bestow  my  blessing." 

The  Pope  went  on  to  say  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
would  perhaps  come  to  Rome  afterwards.     He  would  pray 
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for  the  French  Emperor,  the  army,  and  for  France,  and  even 
for  poor  Italy,  afflicted  by  so  many  evils. 

On  January  15th,  the  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio'-'  died  at 
Turin,  and  on  the  22nd,  Prince  Otho,  third  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  died  at  Genova. 

At  this  time  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  in  France  for  the 
new  Papal  army  vi^as  proceeding  briskly. 

On  January  22nd,  the  French  chambers  were  opened  by 
the  Emperor  in  person. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  Sovereign  said :  "  The 
meeting  of  the  French  and  English  fleets  in  the  same  ports 
has  shown  that  the  relations  formed  on  the  battle-field  are 
not  weakened  ;  time  has  but  strengthened  the  harmony  of 
the  two  countries.  With  regard  to  Germany  my  intention 
is  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutrality,  which,  without  preventing 
us  from  sometimes  lamenting  and  sometimes  rejoicing,  still 
leaves  us  strangers  to  questions  in  which  our  interests  are 
not  directly  concerned.  Italy,  recognised  by  almost  all  the 
European  Powers,  has  affirmed  her  unity  by  inaugurating  her 
capital  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  reason  to 
rely  upon  the  scrupulous  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  September,  and  the  indispensable  maintenance  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Father.!  The  ties  which  attach  us 
to  Spain  and  to  Portugal  have  been  drawn  still  closer  by  my 
recent  interviews  with  the  Sovereigns  of  these  two  kingdoms. 
You  have  shared  with  me  the  general  indignation  produced 
by  the  assassination  of  President   Lincoln,  and  recently  the 

*  The  Italian  Ambassador  in  London,  the  Marquis  Emanueled'Azeglio, 
was  the  veteran  statesman's  nephew. 

f  ^^  La  reunion  des  Jiottes  anglaise  et  f ran  chaise  dans  Ics  manes  ports  a 
montre  que  les  relations  formees  sur  Ics  chomps  de  bataille  ne  se  sont 
pas  affaiblies,  le  temps  n'a  fait  que  citnenter  Vaccord  des  deux  pays. 
A  Vegard  de  VAllemagne,  mon  intention  est  de  continuer  a  observer 
une  politique  de  neutralite,  qui,  sans  nous  empec her  parfois  de  nous 
o-ffligey  OIL  de  nous  rejouir,  nous  laisse  cependant  etrangers  a.  des 
questions  ou  nos  int^rets  ne  sont  directemcnt  engages" 

'*L' Italic,  reconnue  par  presqtie  toutes  les  puissances  de  V Europe  a 
affirmi  son  uniU  en  inaugurant  sa  capitale  au  centre  de  la  peninsule. 
Nous  avons  lieu  de  compter  sur  la  scrupuleuse  execution  du  traite  du 
15  Septembre  et  sur  le  niaintien  indispensable  du  pouvoir  du  Saint 
P?re."—*'  Monitenr,"  23  Janv.,  1866. 
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death  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  caused  universal  regi^et. 
In  Mexico  the  Government  founded  by  the  will  of  the  people 
is  consolidating  itself.  The  dissentients,  defeated  and 
dispersed,  have  no  longer  a  chief.  The  national  troops  have 
shewn  valour,  and  the  country  has  found  guarantees  of  order 
and  security  which  have  developed  its  resources  and  increased 
its  commerce  with  France  alone  from  21,000,000  f.  to 
77,000,000  f.  Thus,  according  to  the  hope  I  expressed  last 
year,  our  expedition  is  approaching  its  end.  I  am  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  order  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  recall  of  our  troops,  in  order  that  the 
return  may  be  accomplished  without  compromising  the 
French  interests  which  we  went  to  defend  in  that  distant 
country.  .  .  .  The  emotion  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  the  presence  of  our  army  on  Mexican  soil  will  calm  itself 
before  the  frankness  of  our  declarations.!  ....  At  home, 
the  tranquillity  which  has  not  ceased  to  reign  has  enabled  me 
to  visit  Algeria,  where  my  presence  will  not,  I  hope,  have 
been  without  effect  in  reassuring  interests  and  drawing  races 
closer.  My  absence  from  France  has,  moreover,  proved  that 
I  could  be  replaced  by  a  true  heart  and  a  lofty  mind." 

.  .  .  •*  When  all  Frenchmen,  now  invested  with  political 
rights,  have  been  enlightened  by  education,  they  will  discern 
the  truth  without  difficulty,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  deceitful  theories.  When  all  those  who  live  from 
day  to  day  have  seen  the  benefits  arising  from  assiduous 
labour  they  will  be  the  firm  supporters  of  a  society  which 
guarantees  their  welfare  and  their  dignity.  In  short,  when 
all  have  received  from  childhood  those  principles  of  faith  and 
morality  which  elevate  a  man  in  his  own  eyes,  they  will  know 
that  above  human  intelligence,  above  the  efforts  of  science 
and  reason,  there  exists  a  Supreme  Will  which  rules  the 
destinies  of  individuals  as  well  as  those  of  nations." 

t  ^'  Aijisi  que  j'' en  exprimais  Vespoir  Vannee  dernierc,  noire  expedition  touche 
d  son  terme.  Je  m^entends  avec  VEmpereiir  Maximilien  pour  fixer 
Vepoque  du  rappel  de  nos  troupes.  .  .  .  L^emotion  produite  aux 
Etats-Unis  par  la  presence  de  notre  armee  sur  le  sol  Mexicain 
s'apaisera  devant  la  franchise  de  nos  declarations.'" — Ibid. 
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During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  attacked 
England ;  Marshal  Forey  said  that  reinforcements  should  be 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  and  on  the  Roman  question 
Pius  IX.  was  very  generally  praised,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
blamed.  The  paragraph  of  the  address  relating  to  Mexico, 
ran  as  follows :  "  If  from  misconception  the  presence  of  the 
French  flag  in  America  appears  to  the  United  States  less 
opportune  than  at  a  previous  and  most  illustrious  period  of 
their  history,  the  firm  tone  of  the  communications  made  by 
your  Majesty's  Government  has  demonstrated  that  haughty 
and  menacing  language  will  not  decide  us  to  withdraw. 
France  is  accustomed  to  move  only  at  her  own  time  ;  but  she 
nevertheless  wishes  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship 
between  herself  and  the  United  States."  The  address  was 
unanimously  voted  on  February  14th,  and  the  Emperor,  in 
his  reply  to  the  President  on  the  18th,  said  that  his 
Government  was  "  not  stationary ;  it  was  advancing  and 
wished  to  advance,  but  upon  firm  ground,  capable  of 
supporting  both  power  and  liberty."  Meanwhile  the  recurring 
trouble  of  anti-clerical  legislation  had  again  disturbed  Italy. 
A  bill,  introduced  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  January, 
for  the  suppression  of  religious  corporations  in  Italy,  the 
State  taking  the  property,  caused  an  animated  discussion  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the 
address  to  the  Emperor,  read  by  Walewski,  was  debated  at 
some  length.  Thiers  spoke  on  February  26th  and  Jules  Favre 
and  Emile  Ollivier  later.  M.  Ollivier  condemned  the  Gastein 
Convention.  On  the  24th,  Lamarmora  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  denied  any  subservience  of  the  Government  to 
France,  whilst  he  declared  that  the  September  Convention 
would  be  carried  out.  On  this  day  Prince  Couza,  of 
Roumania,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  revolution.  The 
Count  of  Flanders  was  promptly  elected  Prince  with  the  title 
of  Philip  I.,  but  King  Leopold's  brother  at  once  declined 
the  honour.  Lamarmora,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already 
endeavoured  to  approach  Austria  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
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the  voluntary  cession  of  Venetia  for  an  indemnity,  and  now 
a  fresh  opportunity  was  provided.  Nigra,  with  the  approval 
of  Lamarmora,  asked  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  request 
England  to  offer  Austria  the  Danubian  principalities  in 
exchange     for    Venetia.  The     Emperor    consented     on 

February  28th,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  to  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  on  March  6th,  but  with  this 
significant  comment :  "  Seulement,  cette  tentative  n'aura 
une  chance  quelconqiie  que  si  VAutriche  a  peur^ 

On  February  28th  at  a  Council  in  Berlin,  Goltz,  specially 
summoned  from  Paris,  said  that  he  had  asked  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  if  in  the  new  complications  with  Austria  in  Holstein, 
France  would  keep  the  same  benevolent  neutrality,  and  that 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  Ces  dispositions  jrancaises^  wrote  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
to  Benedetti  on  February  22nd,  "  n'avaient  pas  change,  mais 
si  les  dissentiments  actuels  n'etaient  pas  aplanis,  des  interets 
plus  generaux  que  ceiix  actuellemeut  engages  pourraient  se 
trouver  mis  en  cause ;  il  examinerait  alors  ce  que  les 
convenances  frattgaises  conseilleraient,  en  se  laissant  guider 
uniquement  par  les  uecessites  de  la  situation  et  les  avantages 
qu'on  recueillerait  des  alliances.  Mais  rien  ne  faisait 
encore  prevoir  de  semhlahles  conjonctures  et  il  etait 
impossible  de  tracer  une  politique,  ct  a  plus  forte  raison,  de 
prendre  les  engagements  sur  une  eventualite  qui  pourrait  fie 
pas  se  realiser.*'  The  Emperor,  said  Goltz,  gave  the  same 
assurance,  adding  that  no  importance  should  be  attached  to 
rumours  of  a  Franco-Austrian  rapprochement,  and  he  said : 
*'Je  sais  seul  ce  que  sera  la  politique  exterieure  de  la  France.'' 

The  following  letter  from  the  Marquis  Pepoli  to  the  Emperor 
at  this  time  furnishes  an  interesting  commentary  on  this 
remark  of  the  Sovereign.     Pepoli  wrote: 

"  Sire^  on  m'ecrit  de  Paris  que  le  livrejaune  contiendra  deux 
depeches  que  me  concernent.  J'espere,  Sire,  que  cette  nouvelle 
ne  se  confirmera  pas.  Je  regretterais  de  voir  se  rouvrir  une 
polemiquef  que  ne  peut  profiler  qu'aux  ennemis  de  la  France 
et  de  Vltalie.    Vous  savez,  Sire,  qu'au  moment  de  prononcer 
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lues  discoitrs  a  la  cliafnbre  des  deputes,  je  }ne  siiis  resigne  a 
passer  sous  silence  Vhistorique  des  negociations,  sur  une 
invitation  venue  de  voire  iuinistre,  et  je  pense  que  voire 
Majeste  n'aura  pas  oublie  que  cet  Jiisiorique  avait  eie 
approuvc  par  M.  Drouyn  de  LJiuys,  au  nioins  il  en  avait 
reconnu  Vexactiiude.  Jc  ne  peux  pas  cacher  a  Voire  Majeste 
que  la  publication  des  notes  qui  me  concernent  nic  placerait 
vis-ii-vis  de  nion  pays  dans  une  position  difficile  et  doulou- 
reuse,  qu^un  honncte  hoinuie  ne  saiiraif  accepter.  D'autant 
plus,  que  lorsque  j'ai  etc  ii  Paris,  rien  ne  m'apufaire  concevoir 
la  doutc  dc  Vcxistence  de  la  note  relative  au  banquet  de 
Milan,  dont,  nienie  a  Vheure  quit  est,  je  ne  connais  point  les 
termes.  Les  derniers  ei^enements  dc  Rome  fespere,  Sire, 
qu'ils  vous  auront  prouvc  de  quel  cote  sont  vos  enneniis,  et 
je  ne  peux  pas  croire  que  vous  choisirez  ce  moment  pour 
blesser  uu  cceur  devouc  et  ami,  qui  vous  a  toujoiirs  temoigne 
sa  reconnaissance  et  son  affection  pour  Voire  Majeste  et 
pour  les  destinees  glorieuses  de  sa  dynasiie.  De  Voire 
Majeste  le  devouc  sen^iteur  Pepoli.  Le  28  Janvier,  1866.'"'' 
This  letter  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  personal  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  permitted  himself  frequently  to  be  assailed,  especially 
on  the  part  of  friends  or  relations  in  Italy,  by  private  letters 
of  complaint  or  appeal. 

To  return  to  the  dealings  of  Lamarmora  with  Prussia. 

It  would  appear  that  Bismarck  instructed  Goltz  to  request 
Lamarmora,  through  Nigra,  to  send  an  officer  secretly  to 
Berlin,  but  Lamarmora  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  project 
direct  from  Von  Usedom  early  in  March. 

Lamarmora  selected  General  Govone,  and  sent  him  to 
Berlin  on  March  9th,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  definitely  from 
Bismarck  the  wishes  of  Prussia  as  to  the  probable  war.  On 
the  14th  Govone  saw  Bismarck,  and  told  him  that  Italy  would 
be  willing  to  join  in  the  war  if  a  definite  treaty  was  signed 
first,  and  Venetia  ceded.    Bismarck  explained  that  the  Danish 
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business  was  too  small  a  pretext  for  the  quarrel  with  Austria, 
that  he  had  brought  King  William  with  difficulty  to  the  point 
of  the  Austrian  alliance,  in  order  to  shew  Austria's  hostility, 
that  the  war  must  come  from  a  national  cause,  such  as  the 
German  reform  scheme,  and  that  he  hoped  by  his  proposals 
for   a    German    Parliament   to   goad    Austria    into k fighting. 
Govone    felt   uncertain    of    Prussia,    and    Bismarck  tried  to 
reassure  him.    The  Italian  envoy  wished  for  a  guarantee  from 
Bismarck  that  neither  the  Danish  nor  any  other  matter  should 
be  settled  without  reference  to  Venetia,  but  Bismarck  was  too 
cautious  to  give  a  definite  answer.    The  attitude  of  the  French 
Government  was  clear  ;  no  agreement  with  Prussia,  liberty  for 
the  Duchies,  and  a  strong  symathy  for  Italy.    On  March  19th 
Barral,  the   Italian  Ambassador  in    Berlin,  told  Lamormora 
that  he  had  seen  Bismarck,  that  England  had  nearly  upset 
matters  by  offering  mediation,  and  that  his  reply  was  to  refer 
the    English    representatives    to    Vienna.      Bismarck,  by   no 
means  at  ease,  now  asked  that  Italy  should  at  once  declare 
war,  Prussia  coming  in  later.     Barral  naturally  thought  that 
Prussia  should  begin,  and  asked  Bismarck  whether  Prussia, 
if  Italy  started,  would  formally  agree  to  come  in  the  '  next  day.' 
To  this  Bismarck  hesitated,  he  would  see  the  King,  and,  if 
refused,  would  resign.     The  Royal  family  were  against  him, 
he  said,  and  were  favourable  to  Austria  !    The  next  day  Barral 
reported  that  Bismarck  had  proposed  a  treaty,  with  an  under- 
taking to  sign  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  *in  certain 
warlike  events.'    To  the  question  as  to  who  was  to  move  first, 
Bismarck's  reply  was  that  King  William  wished  Italy  to  do  so. 
Lamarmora  was  far  from  satisfied,  though  Bismarck  the 
next  day  was  wishful  for  the  treaty.     On  the  23rd,  Barral 
telegraphed  that  the  Prussian  Government  proposed  a  treaty 
for  three   months.      The  next  day  Bismarck  would  not  see 
Barral,    but    on   the   25th   Govone  saw  the   Prussian   Prime 
Minister,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
and    Barral    asked   for  authority  from   Lamarmora  to  sign. 
Italy  was  to  declare  war,  immediately,  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  begin  hostilities,  and  peace  was  only  to  be  made  by 
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both  parties  jointly,  on  Austria  ceding  Venice  to  Italy  and  an 
equivalent  to  Prussia.  The  treaty  was  to  lapse  in  three 
months.  The  Italian  fleet  was  to  support  Prussia  in  the  North 
Sea,  if  necessary.  Govone,  on  the  28th,  counselled  acceptance, 
in  spite  of  the  risk  of  peace  being  preserved.  Lamarmora 
asked  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Trentino,  but  Bismarck  declined. 
Lamarmora  then  wisely  sounded  the  French  Emperor 
afresh,  through  Arese  and  Nigra,  but  although  the  Emperor 
appeared  not  averse  to  war,  whilst  he  doubtless  expected  a 
a  long  one  and  his  own  intervention,  he  refused  any  definite 
promises  to  Nigra  or  Arese.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  spoke 
sympathetically  of  the  Prusso- Italian  alhance,  but,  as  he  was 
careful  to  explain,  "  comme  ami  ct  sans  aucuiie  responsa- 
hilite.''  To  recapitulate.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  Prusso- 
Italian  alliance  still  hung  fire,  with  Govone  in  difficulties  at 
Berlin,  and  Count  Arese  again  betook  himself  to  Paris  to 
see  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Arese  arrived  on  the  29th, 
and  the  next  day,  after  seeing  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  Lamarmora  : — ''J'ai  cte  tres  bien  regit  par  VEnipereur. 
II  croit  de  bonne  politique  d'amnistier  Mazziui,  et  declare 
que,  quant  a  lui,  it  est  parfaitemeut  indifferent.  II  m'a  dit 
que  le  Prince  Napoleon  n'a  ni  instructions  ni  commission 
de  sa  part.  II  trouve  utile  la  signature  du  traite  avec  la 
Priisse ;  mats  il  declare  donncr  un  co7iseil  comme  ami  et 
sans  aucune  responsabilite. 

II  tie  croit  pas^  pour  le  moment,  a  la  possibilite  d'arrange- 
tnent  entre  V Italic  et  VAutriche.  II  m'a  autorise  d  xioiis 
telegraphier  tout  cela.  Le  roi  de  Prusse  se  prononce  chaque 
jour  d*avantage  pour  la  guerre  d'apres  les  nouvelles  regues 
de  Berlin  par  VEnipereur.'"     Je  dejeune  demain  avec  lui."'' 

On  April  1st  Arese  wrote  again  to  Lamarmora  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  previous  letter,  and  saying  that  after  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  his  language  was 
"■' encore  plus  belliqueux.'" 

Warlike    himself   the    Emperor  certainly  was  not  at  this 
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period,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  dehberately  refrained  from 
stopping  the  Prusso-Itahan  treaty,  a  compact  pointing  to  an 
early  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  German  Powers. 
On  April  1st  Barral  told  Lamarmora  that  the  treaty  was 
ready,  but  Austria  was  not  aggressive,  and  Bismarck  could  not 
find  a  ''casus  belli.''  Bismarck  would  attack  Bohemia  if  war 
broke  out,  but  Govone  feared  that  it  would  not,  as  the  Prussian 
people  and  the  army  were  against  it.  On  the  6th  Govone 
saw  Benedetti  in  Berlin,  when  the  French  Ambassador 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Bismarck's  policy  would  not  succeed. 

On  April  9th  Arese  wrote  to  Lamarmora  as  follows : — 
''UEmpereur  ni'a  dit  ce  matin  que  V Empereur  d' A  utnche  con- 
voquait  a  Francfort  le  Parlemenf  allemand  siir  les  bases  du 
suffrage  universel.  II  m'a  demaride  a  plusieurs  reprises 
si  voire  traite  efait  sigue. 

The  Prusso- Italian  treaty  was  signed  on  April  8th.  Arese 
heard  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  at  once  told  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  same  evening  the  Emperor 
astonished  Goltz  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  ''chose  faite.''*  The 
same  day,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  called  upon  Bismarck  to 
cease  preparations  for  war,  and  Bismarck,  pleased  at  the  turn 
events  were  taking,  refused,  whereupon  the  Austrian  tone 
became  milder,  and  both  sides  said  that  they  w^ere  not  really 
armed.  On  the  18th  Mensdorff  proposed  that  both  armies 
should  be  placed  on  a  peace  footing,  and  Bismarck  reluctantly 
agreed.     The  text  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows  : — 

"Leurs  Majestes  le  roi  d'ltalle  et  le  roi  de  Prusse,  aniines 
du  menie  desir  de  consolidcr  les  garanties  de  la  paix  generale 
en  tenant  compte  des  besoi/is  et  des  aspirations  legitimes  de 
leurs  nations,  ont,  pour  regie r  les  articles  d'nn  traite 
d' alliance  offensive  et  defensive,  nonune  pour  leurs  pleni- 
potentiaires,  etc. 

Article  premier.  II  v  aura  auiitic  ct  alliance  etitre 
S.M.  le  roi  d' Italic  et  S,M.  le  roi  de  Prusse ; 

Art.  2.    Si  les  negociations  que  S.  M.  le  roi  de  Prusse  vient 
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d'oiivnr  avec  les  autres  gouveniements  allemands  en  vue 
d'une  reforme  de  la  Constitution  federaU,  conforme  aux 
besoins  de  la  nation  allemande,  echouaient  et  que  SM.,  par 
consequent i  soit  mise  en  mesure  de  prendre  les  armes  pour 
faire  prevaloir  ces  propositions,  S.  M.  italienne,  apres 
rinitiative  prise  par  la  Prusse,  des  qu'elle  en  sera  avertie,  en 
vertu  du  present  traite,  declarer  a  la  guerre  a  I'Autriche  ; 

Art.  3.  A  partir  de  ce  moment  la  guerre  sera  poursuivie 
par  LL.  MM.  avec  toutes  les  forces  que  la  Providence  a 
mises  a  leur  disposition,  et  ni  Vltalie  ni  la  Prusse  ne  con- 
cluront  ni  paix  ni  armistice  sans  consentement  mutuel ; 

Art.  4.  Ce  consentement  ne  saura  etre  refuse  quand 
VAutriche  aura  consenti  a  ceder  a  Vltalie  le  royaume  lomhard- 
venitien  et  a  la  Prusse  des  territoires  avoisinants  equivalant 
audit  Royaume  en  population  ; 

Art.  5.  Ce  traite  expirera  trois  mois  apres  la  signature, 
si  dans  ces  trois  mois  le  cas,  prevu  d  Varticle  2,  ne  s*est  pas 
realise,  savoir  que  la  Prusse  n'aura  pas  declare  la  guerre  a 
VAutriche ; 

Art.  6.  St  laflotte  autrichienne,  dont  Varmement  s*execute, 
quitte  V Adriatique  avant  la  declaration  de  guerre,  S.  M. 
itali-enne  enverra  un  nombre  suffisant  de  vaisseaux  dans  la 
Baltiqiie,  qui  y  stationneront  pour  etre  prets  a  s*unir  d  la 
Hotte  de  S.  M.  prussienne,  des  que  les  hostilites  eclateront.'''^^ 

This  result  was  reached  then,  by  the  'benevolence'  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  'benevolence'  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  W2is  due  entirely  to  his  desire  to  complete  his  work 
of  making  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Emperor  told  Prince  Napoleon  that  the  Venetian  question 
"/wj  tenait  toujours  d  coeur""  and  that  he  would  not  allow 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  make  any  arrangements  prejudicial  to 
Italy.  The  Italian  Government  were  ably  represented  in 
Paris  during  these  critical  times  by  Cavaliere  Nigra.  The 
Ambassador  had  written  to  Lamarmora  on  January  1 9th, 
suggesting  the    Pasolini  plan  for  an  exchange  with  Austria, 
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and  on  receiving  the  Prime  Minister's  letter  of  February  24th, 
urging  him  to  agitate  for  the  exchange  of  Venetia  for  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  he  at  once  sought  an  audience  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  On  March  1st,  Nigra  was  able 
to  write  to  Lamarmora,  confidentially,  that  the  proposition 
had  been  very  favourably  received  by  the  Sovereign,  and  he 
quoted  the  Emperor  as  having  spoken  thus  of  the  assent  to 
be  obtained  from  Austria. 

^^ Pour  Vy  coiitraiiidre,  x^ons  devez  accepter  les  propositions 
de  la  Prnsse,  et  la  poiisser  a  coiiclure  iine  alliance  offensive 
et  defensive  avec  vous.  Jc  me  chargerai,  ntoi,  de  proposer 
confidentiellenient  an  gonvernenient  atttrichien  la  combi- 
naison  caressee  par  vous.'' 

Nigra  also  alleged  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  said  that 
if  Austria  attacked  Italy  first,  he  would  defend  her.  At  the 
same  time  the  Italian  Government  were  well  aware  that  the 
Emperor  had  told  Nigra  that  Italy  must  not  take  the  initiative 
in  war,  and  that  he  would  not  support  them  if  they  did.  The 
terms  of  the  Prusso- Italian  treaty  were  telegraphed  to  Nigra 
in  Paris,  and  shewn  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  the 
Emperor  is  reported  to  have  discounted  the  Italian  objections 
to  the  three  months'  limit,  with  the  remark:  "  Vous  pouvez 
tonjours  le  rejioiiveler.'^ 

The  sussestion  of  the  Danubian  exchange  made  confiden- 
tially  by  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  London,  and  Gramont  in 
Vienna,  met  with  little  favour  at  the  Court  of  St.  James',  in 
spite  of  Pasolini's  earlier  mission,  and  was  viewed  with  great 
repugnance  at  the  Ballplatz,  whilst  it  appeared  that  Russia 
would  oppose  it  by  force.  So  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
considering  any  direct  arrangement  with  Austria  improbable, 
gave  it  as  his  personal  counsel  to  the  Italian  agents  to  close 
with  Bismarck  at  once.  Hence  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
on  April  8th,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  Bismarck  and 
Lamarmora  felt  secure  of  the  benevolent  attitude  of  the 
French  Emperor,  whilst  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
exception    of   the    understanding    that   Italy  might   look  for 
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support  if  attacked  by  Austria,  retained  complete  liberty  of 
action ;  and  no  word  on  the  Prussian  question,  either  of 
counsel  or  of  warning,  was  spoken  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
It  was  for  Italy  to  decide. 

"/e  n'ai  pris  micune  part,  soit  verhalement,  soit  par  ecrit 
aux  negociations  d'ou  est  sorti  le  traite  d'alliance  prusso- 
italienne,''  wrote  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  March  6th,  1871, 
to  M.  Emile  Ollivier.  Prince  Napoleon  was  indirectly  of 
much  service  to  Italy  in  securing  the  treaty  with  Prussia. 
When  King  William,  under  pressure  from  England,  from  his 
family,  and  from  the  Czar,  drew  back  in  March  from  the  idea 
of  war,  and  both  Bismarck  and  Lamarmora  were  in  doubt, 
Prince  Napoleon  saw  the  Italian  Minister  in  Florence,  and 
undertook  to  report  his  fears  and  difficulties  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  at  once  reassured 
both  Nigra  and  Prince  Napoleon,  and  instructed  the  Prince, 
on  March  22nd,  to  go  back  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  say  that 
not  only  was  he  not  hurt,  as  Lamarmora  had  feared,  but  that 
he  approved  of  the  alliance.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  Emperor  that  his  kindly  interest  was 
simply  that  of  a  friend,  and  involved  no  engagement  of  any 
sort.  Malaret  said  nothing,  and  even  Arese  was  instructed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  say,  as  from  the  Emperor,  ^^que  le  Prince 
Napoleon  n'avait  ni  instructions  ni  commission  de  sa  part.'' 
Thus  much  to  shew  how  the  so-called  double  foreign  policy  of 
the  Second  Empire  affected  the  conclusion  of  the  Prusso- 
Italian  alliance,  and  to  what  extent  Italy  was,  as  usual, 
indebted  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  As  Lamarmora  said 
afterwards:  ''Si  la  France  s'etait  montree  contraire,  nous  ne 
pouvions  nous  exposer  a  nous  trouver  en  face  d'une  alliance 
austro-francaise.''  '  And  Bismarck  to  Govone  :  "  Si  la  France 
temoignait  de  la  niauvaise  volonte,  alors  on  ne  pouvait  rien.''  | 
Arese,  when  he  shewed  the  Emperor  the  treaty,  thought  he 
appeared  satisfied,  and  did  not  altogether  proscribe  the  idea 
of  France  fighting   later  on,  whilst  Nigra,   in   his  report  to 

*   '  Un  pbpiu  di  luce,''   Lamarmora,  80  ;    '  L'Empire  liberal,'  viii,  54, 
t   Lamarmora,  139;    'L'Empire  liberal,'   viii,  58. 
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Lamarmora  on  March  31st,  wrote:  '' L'Enipereur  desire  que 
la  guerre  delate."  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  fairly  sum  up 
the  Franco- Italian  situation  at  the  time  of  the  sis^nature  of 
the  treaty  of  Italy  with  Prussia,  thus :  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whilst  unwilling  to  engage  himself  with  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  recommended  the  treaty,  as  a  friend, 
'without  prejudice';  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
rectification  of  the  Rhine  frontier  without  drawing  the  sword ; 
and  that  if  Austria  should  attack  Italy  first,  he  would  oppose 
himself  to  Austria. 

On  April  23rd,  the  Austrian  Government  protested  against 
the  concentration  of  Italian  troops,  and  announced  that  pre- 
cautions would  be  taken.  Lamarmora  at  once  denied  the 
fact,  but,  Austria  persisting,  the  Italian  Government,  apparently 
glad  of  the  pretext,  took  pn  April  27th  the  extreme  step  of 
mobilisation.  Lamarmora  had  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  25th,  not  to  arm,  but  to  state  the 
Italian  case  in  reply  to  Austria,  and  also  the  remonstrances  of 
both  English,  and  French  Governments,  and  matters  began  to 
look  very  serious.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  proclaiming  a  state  of  war.  Special  powers 
for  raising  money  were  conferred  on  Victor  Emmanuel, 
ordinary  liberty  was  suspended,  and  the  press  forbidden  to 
report  movements  of  troops.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Clarendon  had  approached  the  Austrian  Government 
through  Apponyi  in  London  to  suggest  the  cession  of  Venice, 
in  order  to  break  the  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  thus  prevent  war. 
Lord  Clarendon's  action  was  not  unfavourably  received  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  but  a  despatch  of  Lord  Russell's,  on 
the  20th,  "  toiijours  rogue  et  maladroit,''^  was  less  fortunate. 
Apponyi  expressed  his  surprise,  and  Mensdorff  spoke  of  it  to 
Gramont.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  averse  to  the 
intervention  of  the  English  Government,  whilst  his  own  advice 
to  Lamarmora  was  clear :  *'  Constatez  dans  iiiie  depeche 
circulaire  formelleineiit  mats  sa/is  enipliase,  que  V Autriche 
aruie  dans  la  Venetie  faiidis  que  vous  n\innez  pas  vous 
meme  et  niettez  ainsi  V Autriche  dans  son  tort." 
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Such  was  the  admonition  of  the  French  Emperor,  whilst 
the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria  asked  pertinently  enough  : 
''En  presence  de  Ja  mission  Arese  et  lie  bruits  de  guerre  non 
confredits  depuis  deux  mois,  esf-iJ  etonnant  que  VAittriche  se 
mette  en  mesure  ?'' 

For  once  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  utter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  restiveness  of  Italy.  ''C'etait  Ja  haine  de  me 
demander  conseil  pour  fair e  tout  le  contraire  de  ce  que  je  con- 
seillais.  Vous  n'avez  rien  a  craindre  de  VAutriche;  elle 
ne  cesse  de  declarer  qu'eUe  ne  songe  pas  a  %'ous  attaquer.''-'' 
This  was  to  Nigra  in  Paris  on  May  1st,  and  the  Emperor 
recommended  Italy  to  be  prudent,  and  not  precipitate  any- 
thing. Meanwhile,  King  William  did  his  best  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  warlike  intentions  of  his  Government. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Prussia  sent  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
the  assurance  that  King  William  had  given  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  had  not  signed  a  treaty  with  Italy,  and  that  if  Italy 
attacked  Austria,  Prussia  would  not  support  her.  The  Due 
de  Gramont  informed  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  this  letter  by 
telegraph  on  June  11th.  I 

Kins  William  himself  said  to  Colonel  Schweinitz,  the 
Prussian  Military  attache  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  sending  by 
him  a  letter  to  the  Czar:  ''Je  ne  sais pourquoi  Von  tn' impor- 
tune avec  ces  prefendus  arrangements  italicjts,  il  n\v  en  a 
pas.  J'ecris  d  VEinpereur  que  je  n'ai  pas  de  traite  avec 
ritalie.''  The  Italian  Government  was  not  far  behind  in 
protestations  of  peace.  On  April  27th,  the  very  day  of  the 
mobilisation  order,  Lamarmora  wrote  to  Nigra  in  Paris 
"qu'il  etait  notoirc  qu'aucun  preparatif  militaire  on  concen- 
tration de  troupes  ne  pouvaient  etre  signales  en  Italic,  que  les 
niinistres  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel  se  croyaient  obliges  de 
sortir  de  Icur  reserve  par  suite  de  V attitude  menacante  des 
Autrichiens,'"  \  that  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  demanded 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  had  become  urgent,  " qu' il  y 
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avait  lieu  "  to  call  the  attention  of  France  to  these  facts. 
The  Prussian  Government  continued  to  make  pacific  protes- 
tations, and  objected  to  Austria  increasing  the  army  in  Venetia, 
so  Metternich  put  the  Austrian  case  stronglj^  before  the  French 
Emperor,  and  demanded   the   neutrality   of    France.       Lord 

Malmesbury  records  that  Apponyi,  in  London,  was  fearful  lest 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  should  join  Prussia  and  Italy  against 
Austria.  It  was  doubtless  true  that  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Nigra,  in  conjunction  with  Goltz,  had  several  times  urged 
upon  the  Emperor  the  idea  of  a  triple  alliance  between  France, 
Prussia  and  Italy,  against  Austria,  with  "■tin  agrandissement 
considerable'''  for  France,  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  coun- 
tenance the  scheme.  Nevertheless  Bismarck,  according  to 
a  letter  of  Nigra  on  March  23rd,  ''avait  caresse  d'ahord'' 
the  idea  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  preferred  the  Belgian 
suggestion  to  that  of  the  Rhine  territory,  and  said  that  the 
death  of  King  Leopold  would  render  easy  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  to  France  !  Meanwhile  Nigra  assured  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  the  views  of  the  Italian 
Ministry  were  entirely  in  the  sense  of  peace,  and  on  May  3rd 
he  sent  the  following  note  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys :  '' Mon 
cherministre,  ne  croyez-vous  pas  qn'il  serait  utile  de  declarer 
an  Corps  legislatif  aitjonrd'hui  que  le  gouvernement  italien 
vous  a  donne  Vassurance  quHl  n'a  pas  V intention  d'attaquer 
VAutriche?  Je  suis,  pour  )na  part,  autorise  a  vons  donner 
cette  assurance  offici  ell  erne  nt.  Veuillez  agreer,  je  vous  prie, 
Vexpression  de  uia  hatite  consideration.  Tout  a  votis."' 
M  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  not  easily  deceived.  On  the  margin 
of  this  letter  he  wrote  in  pencil :  "A  garder."'''- 

The  Italian  Government  was  now  in  fresh  difficulties  with 
the  Prussian  ally. 

On  May  2nd,  Govone  telegraphed  to  Lamarmora  that  he 
had  told  Bismarck  the  Italian  army  would  be  ready  in  about 
a  month,  and  that  war  would  probably  break  out  then,  and 
that  he  had  asked  Bismarck  if  Prussia  would  declare  war  at 
the  same  time,  should  Austria  declare  war  against  Italy.     To 

*  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  227. 
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this  the  Prussian  Minister  had  replied  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  attach  that  meaning  to  the  treaty.  At  Florence, 
Von  Usedom  told  Lamarmora  plainly  :  ''Nous  ne  somnies  pas 
ten  us  de  vons  cfefeiidre,  car  le  traite  11  e  prevoit  pas  niie 
agression  de  VAutriche  contre  V Italic.''  Bismarck  in  fact 
refused  to  admit  a  reciprocal  obligation.  Italy  was  to  declare 
war  when  Prussia  did  ;  that  was  all.  Bismarck  did,  however, 
after  consulting  King  William,  undertake  that  Prussia  would 
move  if  Austria  attacked  Italy,  but  he  recommended  Italy  not 
to  attack  Austria.  Lamarmora,  on  receiving  Govone's  report, 
protested  against  the  Prussian  Minister's  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  and  Govone  was  sent  to  Paris,  but  was  not  successful 
in  obtaining  an  audience  with  the  Emperor.  On  May  2nd, 
the  railway  bridge  between  Peschiera  and  Desenzano,  on  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  frontier,  was  destroyed  by  the  Austrian 
military  authorities,  and  traffic  with  Italy  suspended. 

On  May  3rd,  M.  Rouher  spoke  as  follows  for  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  Corps  Legislatif : — "The  Government 
could  not  at  the  present  time  accept  a  discussion  on  the 
German  question  without  exposing  itself  to  grave  and  numerous 
inconveniences,  but  in  presence  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
public  mind,  it  considers  that  it  ought  to  make  known  the 
character  of  the  policy  it  intends  to  follow."  M.  Rouher  then 
pointed  out  that  the  efforts  made  by  France  towards  the 
maintenance  of  peace  had  been  only  limited  by  a  firm  resolve 
not  to  contract  any  obligation,  and  to  maintain  liberty  of 
action  in  questions  which,  after  all,  did  not  affect  her  honour, 
her  dignity,  and  her  interests.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  practise  the  rules  of  an  honest  neutrality,  and  it  would 
use  this  liberty  of  action  only  to  protect  against  every  attack 
the  power,  the  security  and  the  greatness  of  France.  The 
Minister  then  continued  : — "  Particular  duties  are  imposed 
upon  us  with  regard  to  Italy.  Italy  may  believe  herself  called 
upon  to  interfere  actively  in  the  conflict  which  threatens  to  break 
out  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Every  nation  is  the  best 
judge  of  its  own  interests.  We  do  not  pretend  to  exercise  any 
guardianship  over  Italy,  which  is  unfettered  in  her  resolutions, 
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because  she  is  alone  responsible  for  them.  But  the  interest 
that  we  feel  towards  her  obliges  us  to  explain  ourselves  cate- 
gorically with  her.  She  knows  then,  by  our  reiterated 
declarations,  that  just  as  we  should  highly  disapprove  any 
attack  of  Austria  against  her,  we  are  thoroughly  determined 
to  leave  to  her  cost  all  the  risks  and  perils  of  any  aggression 
directed  by  her  against  Austria."  The  declaration  of  the 
Government  was  summed  up  as  follows  : — "A  pacific  policy,  an 
honest  neutrality,  and  complete  liberty  of  action." 

M.  Rouher  announced  later  that  Italy  had  officially  notified 
an  undertaking  not  to  attack  Austria. 

M.  Thiers  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  policy  of  the  new 
Power,  he  severely  condemned  the  treatment  of  Denmark, 
and  predicted  further  spoliation  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  and 
an  aggrandisement  detrimental  to  France.  "La  France^'"  he 
said,  *'devait  s'opposer  a  cette  politique  an  nom  de  Vindepen- 
dance  des  Etats  Allentands,  an  nom  de  Vequilihre  europeen, 
KK  iioni  de  son  propre  interet.''  M.  Thiers  did  not  recom- 
mend war,  but  continued  : — "  On  aiirait  pit  arretev  la 
Pncsse  en  lui  disant  '  Vous  nicnacez  le  repos  de  tout  le 
nionde.  Eh  bien,  nous  ne  le  souffrirous  pas.'  Quand  on 
veut  une  chose  Juste,  on  pent  efre  franc. — On  aurait  pu  au 
moins  ne  pas  Vencoitrager  en  ne  souffrant  pas  que  Vltalie 
devint  son  alliee.  II  fallait  dire  a  Vltalie  :  'J'exige  que 
vous  ne  compromettiez  pas  la  politique  frangaise.  Je  ne 
me  borne  point  a  ne  pas  vous  garantir  contre  les  evene- 
ments,  je  vous  declare  que  si  vous  encouragez  la  guerre, 
vous  en  supporterez  toutes  les  consequences ;  que  si 
VAutriche  veut  vous  les  faire  subir,  je  ne  prendrai  pas 
les  armes  pour  Ven  empecher.'  A/i  !  si  voire  langage 
acquiert  cette  nettete,  peut-etre  ces  ingrats  allies  com- 
nienceront-ils  a  vous  comprendrc  davantage,  et  peut-etre 
alors  aussi  M.  de  Bismarck  comprendra-t-il  la  situation 
dans  laquelle  il  s'engage.  En  vous  faisant  comprendrc 
clairenient  de  Vltalie,  vous  serez  compris  de  M.  de  Bismarck 
et  il  scratt  possible,  s'il  en  est  temps  encore,  ce  dont  malheu- 
reusement  je  dotite,  quon  apporte  quelque  secours  a  la  paix\ 
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et  si  on  nc  sauvc  pas  la  paix,  on  retidra  la  guerre  ntoins 
dangeyeuse.'"  This  Conservative  speech  of  the  Opportunist 
Thiers  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Chamber,  yet  Jules 
Favre,  the  Radical,  was  far  nearer  the  mind  of  the  Emperor, 
when,  amidst  interruptions,  he  declared : — ^^ La  France  n'oiiblie 
pas  la  solidarite  de  sentiments  et  d' intents  qui  Vutiit  a  Vltalie. 
J'a^ffirnie  que  Vltalie,  lorsqu'elle  vent  conquerir  la  Venetie, 
a  le  droit  pour  elle.''  M.  Ollivier  gave  place  to  Thiers,  at  his 
request,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  discussion. 

^'Jeine  contentaisy'^  he  records,  ''de  declarer  que  je  prenais 
acte  de  la  declaration  du  gouvernenient,  et  que  je  VacceptaisJ" 
On  the  same  day  the  Emperor  Napoleon  summoned  Cav. 
Nigra,  and  informed  him  that  Austria  "se  niontrait  disposee  " 
to  cede  Venice  on  condition  that  France  and  Italy  remained 
neutral,  and  left  Austria  to  indemnify  herself  on  Prussia  by 
the  conquest  of  Silesia.  Venice  would  be  ceded  to  France, 
and  by  her  to  Italy,  the  two  transactions  to  be  dependent  the 
one  upon  the  other.  The  Emperor  told  Nigra  that  this  was  a 
formal  proposition,  and  he  asked  the  Ambassador  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  if  he  thought  his  Government  was  able  to  "  se  delier ' 
the  engagement  with  Prussia.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Nigra  to  the  Prince  of  Carignano.'"  The  same  day  King 
William  assented  to  Bismarck's  demands  for  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Prussian  army.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  now 
to  resolve  what  M.  Ollivier  calls  '  un  cas  de  conscience,''  and 
of  advice  he  had  enough  and  to  spare. 

Prince  Napoleon  was  in  favour  of  accepting  the  Austrian 
proposal,  if  Venice  were  ceded  at  once,  and  some  French  troops 
sent,  so  that  Italy  might  plead  her  inability  to  carry  out  the 
treaty.  Persigny  hotly  counselled  acceptance,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  Power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  France.  Fould  and  Rouher  were  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  on  the  grounds  that  France  should  for  her  own  safety 
maintain  the  equilibrium  in  the  rivalry  of  the  two  German 
Powers,  whilst  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  supported  by  the  Empress, 
and  by  Walewski,  recommended  that  the  Austrian  suggestion 
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should  be  considered  in  principle  without  going  into  details, 
with  the  intention  that  France  should  preserve  her  neutrality, 
and  bring  Italy  into  line  with  her.  But  the  Emperor,  with  his 
inflexible  loyalty  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  his  imperturbable 
balance  of  mind  in  international  crises,  whilst  he  inclined  to 
the  judgment  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  would  use  no  pressure 
anywhere,  and  he  resolved  the  question  by  simply  passing 
on  the  ofier  to  the  Italian  Government.  It  was  now  for 
Lamarmora,  scarcely  less  capable  of  disloyalty  than  the 
Emperor,  to  solve  this  veritable  *'cas  dc  conscience.,'"  and  he 
solved  it,  in  spite  of  Bismarck's  repeated  shiftiness,  in  the 
way  to  be  expected  from  ^Uifi  vieiix  Pieinontais''  of  the 
true  type. 

''Ma  premiere  itnpression,''  he  replied  on  May  5th,  ''est 
que  cest  une  question  d'honneur  et  de  loyaule  de  ne  pas  nous 
degager  avec  la  Prusse,  surtout  qu'elle  vient  d\irnier  et  de 
declarer  a  toutes  les puissances  qu'elle  attaquera  VAutriche 
si  VAutriche  nous  attaque.  Mais  coniine  le  traite  expire  le 
8  Juillet,  on  pourrait  arranger  la  chose  avec  un  Congres. 
L'Etnpereur  n'ouhliera  pas  qu'il  nous  a  conseille  le  traite 
avec  la  Prusse.''  From  Paris,  Nigra  gave  the  Prime  Minister 
his  opinion  as  follows: — **//  serait  peu  scant  pour  la  dignite 
du  Roi  et  dUin  pays  de  22  millions  d* habitants  de  contracter 
une  nouvelle  obligation  de  reconnaissance  etivers  la  France. 
Elle  (je  parte  de  la  nation  et  non  de  VEmpereur,  qui  a  ete  et 
qui  sera  toujours  Vami  de  Vltalie)  ferait  peser  d'une  maniere 
intolerable  sur  nous  le  nouveau  bienfait  .  .  .  Le  benefice  de 
not  re  victoire  sera  d'autant  plus  grand  que  nous  Vaurons 
obtenue  sans  Vaide  des  fusils  et  des  canons  frangaisy 
Lamarmora  replied  on  the  14th  : — *'  Tdchez,  que  si  la  Vcnetie 
est  cedee,  elle  le  soit  par  le  suffrage  universel  et  non  par  une 
cession  a  la  France.  Ce  serait  humiliant  et  ferait  un  effet 
deplorable  en  Italie,  ayant  plus  de  300,000  hommes  prets  a 
marcher.  J'ai  toujours  cherche  a  faciliter  une  solution 
pacifique  de  la  question  venetienne.  Je  prefererais  la  guerre 
d  une  telle  solution.''  Brave  words,  and  those  of  a  brave  and 
honourable  man.      Lamarmora  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
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the  many  thousands  so  ready  to  march  were  equally  ready  to 
execute  a  rapid  retreat,  and  Venetia  was  obtained  through 
cession  to  France.  Italy  inexorable,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
judged  it  wise  to  leave  tiie  matter  for  a  congress  to  decide. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  for  him  to  determine  the  lot  of  Silesia, 
for  whatever  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Power,  the  doctrine  of 
nationalities  must  have  full  sway.  Moreover,  the  conditional 
offer  of  Venetia  from  Austria  had  considerably  modified  the 
private  bias  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  he  was  more  than 
ready  for  a  means  to  avert  the  war.  The  Italian  Government 
had  meanwhile  no  reason  to  entertain  illusions  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Prussia: — "A  inoii  avis,  c'est  sitr  noiis-tnenies  et 
snr  la  France  quilfaut  compter  bien  plus  que  sur  la  Prusse," 
w^as  Barral's  comment,  from  Berlin,  to  Lamarmora  on  May 
3rd,  after  Govone's  interview  with  Bismarck  and  report  on 
the  previous  day.  Lamarmora's  reply  was  not  too  severe  : — 
**Dites  an  Conite  de  Bismarck,'"  he  wrote,  "'que  Vltalie 
fi\i  nuUemcut  V intention  cVattaqucr  rAutrichc,  mais  pour  le 
cas  ifune  agression  autrichienne  contre  Vltalie  V alliance 
offensive  et  defensive  oblige  la  Prnsse  a  ouvrir  dc  son  cote 
les  hostilites,  et  a  Ics  poursuivre.  Comme  nos  engagements 
envers  la  Prusse  et  la  politique  que  nous  devons  suivre  en 
consequence  sera  lent  la  cause  unique  de  Vattaque  de 
VAutriche  contre  nous,  je  ne  vois  pas  comment  le  roi  de 
Prusse  pourrait  se  croire  libre  envers  Vltalie,  ni  la  Prusse  se 
soustraire  aux  obligations  reciproques  de  Valliance  offensive 
et  defensive.'" 

On  May  6th  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  paid  a  visit  to  Auxerre,  when  the  Emperor,  in  reply 
to  the  Mayor,  made  an  important  speech,  the  official  version 
of  which  ran  as  follows  : — ''  Le  departement  de  VYonne  a  etc 
tin  des  premiers  d  nte  donner  ses  suffrages  en  1848  ;  c'est 
qu'il  savait  comme  la  grande  majoritc  du  peuple  francais, 
que  ses  interets  etaient  les  miens,  et  que  je  detestais  comme 
lui  ces  traites  dc  1815  dont  on  veut  faire,  anjourd'hui, 
V unique  base  de  notre  politique  exterieurc.    Je  vous  rcmercie 
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de  vos  sentiments.  An  milieu  de  voiis,  Je  respire  a  Vaise, 
c'est  parnii  les  populations  labor ieuses  des  xnlles  et  des 
campagnes  que  je  retrouve  le  vrai  }^e)iie  de  la  France'* 

The  next  day  Persigny,  after  seeing  the  "Moniteur," 
telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  Emperor: — *^ Paris  7  inat  1866, 
*  Sire,  Bravo  I  Bravo!  Bravissiino  !  De  Voire  Majeste'  ecc."" 
The  same  day  an  attempt  was  made  in  Berlin  to  assassinate 
Bismarck,  hy  Charles  Blind,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  Mazzini  in 
London,  but  the  Minister  escaped  almost  unhurt.  Bismarck 
and  his  policy  at  this  time  were  most  unpopular  in  Prussia. 
King  William  was  afraid  to  dismiss  him,  but  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess,  the  two  Queens  and  public  opinion,  were  against 
him,  and  a  fear  of  the  war,  with  the  possible  intervention  of 
France,  led  to  the  accusation  that  Bismarck  was  in  league 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  dismember  Germany !  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  Committees  declared  that  the  disgusting 
policy  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  led  inevitably  to  the  deca- 
dence of  Germany. 

The  refusal  of  the  Italian  Government  to  accept  Venetia  as 
the  price  of  neutrality  led  the  Emperor  to  turn  his  attention 
again  to  the  idea  of  a  Congress.  On  May  7th  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  after  a  conversation  with  Mensdorff,  in  which  the 
Austrian  Minister  expressed  himself  averse  to  the  idea  for  the 
present,  wrote  as  follows,  from  Vienna,  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  : — ''  Actuellenient  dans  un  Congres,  la  revendication 
de  la  Venetie  souleverait  anssitot  des  difficultes  insurniont- 
ables.  Stipposez,  an  contraire,  que,  par  les  chances  de  la 
guerre  on  aiitrenient,  VAutriche  fnt  en  mesure  de  compenser 
cette province  par  un  territoire  equivalent  sitae  en  Alleniagne, 
elle  n'hesiterait  plus  a  proposer  elle-nienie  la  cession  de  la 
Venetie  a  Vltalie.  UAutriche  ne  deniandait  rien  d person ne  ; 
son  unique  ambition  etait  de  conserver  ce  qu'elle  a  sans  rien 
gagner  et  sans  rien  perdre  ;  niais  si  ces  cJiangenients  terri- 
toriaux  etaient  juges  necessaires  au  repos  de  V Europe,  elle 
s'\  preterait  pourvu  qu'ils  fussent  compenses.  Or,  dans  les 
circonstances  actuelles,  un  Congres  poiwrait  difficilcmeut 
crcer  ccs   compensations.       Comment  adjuger  a    VAutriche 
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telle  province  qui  appartient  a  la  Prusse  par  exemple,  en 
echange  lie  telle  autre  qu'elle  cederait  a  Vltalie  ?  Si,  loin 
d'inquicter  VAutriche  et  dc  paralyser  par  ses  menaces  line 
partie  de  ses  forces,  V Italic,  coniprenant  son  veritable  interet, 
laissait  aux  armies  iniperiales  toute  leiir  liberie  d'action 
colli  re  la  Prusse^  la  Silesie  ne  tarderait  pas  d  devenir  le 
premier  ternie  d'lin  echange  qui  donneraii  la  Veneiie  a  Vltalie 
et  perniettrait  desorniais  a  la  coiir  d'Aiiiriche  de  marcher 
d'accord  avec  la  France  sur  toutcs  les  questions  d'avenir."' 
Here  was  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  understanding,  if  not  for 
a  treaty,  between  Prance  and  Austria  on  the  Italian  question, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 'as  we  shall  see,  did  not  lose  sight 
of  so  valuable  an  idea.  For  the  moment  it  is  true,  this  plan, 
first  advanced  by  Metternich  in  Paris,  and  confirmed  by 
Mensdorff  to  Gramont  in  Vienna,  was  put  aside,  as  a  result  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  towards 
an  European  Congress.  From  a  sense  of  fairness,  if  not  of 
actual  good-will  towards  Austria,  yet  still  with  desire  to  get 
Venice  for  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  put  a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  Prussia,  and  relegated  the  war  to  the  region  of 
improbability,  by  summoning  the  Congress.  The  first  step  was 
to  ensure  an  accord  between  the  Cabinets  of  the  Tuileries,  of 
St.  James',  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  conveners  of  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  matters  in  dispute  and  especially  on  the  future 
of  Venetia.  France,  England,  Russia,  and  the  three  contend- 
ing parties,  were  to  form  the  Congress.  On  May  11th,  Cav. 
Nigra  informed  his  Government  that  the  Emperor's  view  was 
for  Italy  to  get  Venice;  Austria,  Silesia;  Prussia  the  Duchies 
of  the  Elbe  and  other  principalities;  for  three  or  four  small 
Duchies  to  be  established  on  the  Rhine,  and  for  the  dispos- 
sessed German  Princes  to  get  the  Danubian  principalities." 
On  the  same  day  d'Azeglio  told  Lamarmora  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  whilst  accepting  in  principle,  refused  categorically  to 
impose  the  decisions  other  than  by  persuasion.) 
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The  Quai  d'Orsay  had  now  launched  the  scheme.  On  the 
8th  M.  Droiiyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  to  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  in 
London,  and  to  Talleyrand  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  follows  :  - 
"Se  bonier  d  des  representations  on  a  des  conseils  lorsque 
les  passions  sont  en  jeii,  n'anicnerait  aitcun  resnltat.  Trois 
questions  so nty  aujonrdlini,  les  causes  dn  conflit  prochain\ 
la  Venetie,  les  duclies  de  VElbe,  la  refonne  federate.  Si 
VAngleterre,  la  Russie  et  la  France  consentaient  a  se  reunir 
en  Congres  apres  etre  conveniies  que,  sans  soulever  aucune 
autre  question^  les  deliberations  porteront  exclusivenient  stir 
la  cession  de  la  Venetie  a  Vltalic,  sauf  compensation  pour 
VAutriche  et  garanties  pour  le  pouvoir  teniporel  du  Saint- 
Pere ;  sur  le  sort  des  duches  de  VElbe  et  sur  la  refonne  de  la 
Confederation  gernianique  en  ce  qui  louche  requilibre 
europeen,  elles  pourraieut  convier  a  ce  Coui^res  VAutriche,  la 
Prusse,  uti  representant  de  la  Confederation  gernianique  et 
V Italic.  S'entendre  d'avance  sur  la  solution  de  ces  questions 
me  parait  impossible  ;  mats  il  suffit  que  les  trois  grandes 
puissances  affirment  la  volonte  de  les  resoudre  pour  que  les 
maux  de  la  guerre  soient  evites  et  la  paix  assuree.'' 

Lord  Clarendon  replied  the  next  day  by  telegraph,  accepting 
the  idea  in  principle,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  answered  at  once 
agreeing  to  some  alterations,  and  Lord  Clarendon  then  asked 
that  the  principle  of  a  compensation  for  Austria  in  return  for 
Venice  should  be  admitted  more  emphatically,  and  that  the 
reference  to  guarantees  for  the  temporal  Power  of  the  Pope 
should  be  left  out. 

GortschakoflP  took  the  same  view  as  to  the  guarantees  for  the 
Pope,  but  recommended  a  more  gentle  reference  to  the 
cession  of  Venetia.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Clarendon  agreed, 
and  on  May  24th  the  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  by  France, 
and  the  next  day  by  England  and  Russia,  proposing  June  12th 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  go  to  the  Congress,  as  in 
1856.  Bismarck  was  already  greatly  disturbed  at  the  news 
of  negociations  between  France  and  Austria,  and  expressed 
himself  strongly  to  Benedetti.     To  the   French  Ambassador, 
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on  May  15th,  he  declared  that  "s/  elle  ctaif  traliie  parVItalie, 
la  Pnisse  tietait  pas  encore  assez  engagee  pour  que  la  rctraite 
I  id  fut  impossible'' ;  and  on  the  19th  Benedetti  received  his 
confidences  after  this  sort : — ''Si  VEmpereiir  nous  abandonne 
en  refusant  de  se  concerfer  avec  nous,  s'il  facilite  la  cession 
dc  la  Venetie  aii.v  Italiens,  si  la  Prusse  reste  seule  en  face 
de  VAutriche  et  de  ses  allies,  nous  serous  places  devanf  cette 
alternative  :  desarnier  VAutriclie  par  notre  souniissio/i  cjui 
lui  sera  acquise  pour  longtenips,  on  soutenir  une  lutte 
formidable,  apres  laquelle  peut-etre  la  Prusse  aura  cesse 
d'etre  un  contrepoids  a  la  preponderance  de  la  niaison  de 
Habsbour^  en  Allemagne.  Si  Ic  Roi  uTecoute,  nous  coni- 
battrons/'  Bismarck  declared  himself  confident  of  success, 
and  said  lie  could  appeal  to  the  liberal  party,  proclaim  the 
constitution  of  1849,  and  rouse  the  national  feeling  from 
Hamburg  to  Munich.  These  sentiments  were  duly  reported 
to  their  respective  Governments  by  Benedetti  and  Govone, 
from  whom,  as  well  as  through  Goltz,  Bismarck  essayed  to  get 
an  answertohisrecurringquery:  ''  Que  vent  done  V  Enipereur  ?"" 
As  usual,  he  said  a  good  deal,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  more. 
If  only  the  Emperor  would  let  them  know  the  minimum  of 
his  demands,  he  would  see  if  they  could  satisfy  them.  The 
Emperor,  he  supposed,  wished  for  compensations  in  view  of 
Prussian  '" accroissements  evcntueW ;  but  what  were  they? 
Was  it  only  the  French  part  of  Belgium  and  of  Switzerland, 
or  some  German  territory,  that  he  desired?  If  the  Emperor 
wanted  too  much,  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Mayence, 
Coblentz  and  Cologne  for  instance,  Bismarck  would  prefer 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Austria  and  giving  way  on 
the  Duchies  and  much  else,  but  if  the  Emperor  were 
'reasonable'  and  only  wanted  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  he  would  propose  to  King  William  to 
consent,  and  might  succeed. 

''Mais  qitil  parte,''  said  Bismarck,  "que  nous  sacliions  ce 
que  nous  pouvons  esperer,  ou  ce  que  nous  devons  craindre.'' 
But  Benedetti  did  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  exchanging  con- 
fidences.   The  prospect  of  a  Congress  did  not  lessen  Bismarck's 
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difficulties,  and  he  renewed  his  enquiries  in  Paris  through 
Goltz.  As  M.  Ollivier  says  of  this  effort  of  Bismarck:— 
''Avanf  cV alley  au  Congres,''  fif-il  dire,  par  Goltz,  ''nous 
voudriotis  entendre  avec  vons.'' 

''Eh  bi'en  I  "  ////  dit  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  "faites  le  menu:' 
"La  Prusse,''  repondit  Goltz,  "peut  indiquer  ses  desseins  ; 
inais  la  France  settle  petit  designer  son  wets  favor i.'' 

"C'est  precisement  cela  que  nous  voudriotis  eviter.  La 
France  ne  desire  aucun  agrandissement,  niais  si  un  autre 
s'agrandit,  elle  doit  obtenir  un  equivalent,  et  cet  equivalent 
doit  etre  designe  par  VEtat  qui  s'agrandit  ..."  The 
Emperor  was  even  less  communicative,  and  Goltz  could  onlj/ 
report  as  follows: — "II  desirait  iin  Congres  qui  discutdt  les 
trois  questions  en  litige,  dans  Ic  seus  de  Vltalie  et  de  la 
Prusse,  et  en  compensation  il  ne  deniandait  ahsolunient  rien. 
Aussi  il  ne  croyait  pas  qu'il  y  eut  lieu  a  entente  prealable  ; 
//  ne  voulait  donner  aucune  promesse  qui  Vengagedt ;  il  Vavait 
refusee  a  VAutriche,  il  ne  pouvait  Vaccorder  a  sa  rivaled' 
Bismarclv  then  turned  his  attention  to  negociations  with 
Austria,  and  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  by  Antoine  Gohlentz,  a  project  for  sharing  the  domi- 
nation of  Germany.  This  plan  implied  the  retention  of  Venice 
by  Austria,  and  the  seizure  of  Alsace  and  Strasbourg  by 
Prussia  from  France  !  '-'•'-  Submitted  tf)  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  on  May  25th,  it  was  declined  by  him  on  the  28th. 
Bismarck  then  accepted  the  Congress.  Italy  had  accepted 
already. 

Bismarck  was  as  ready  to  change  sides  as  ever,  but  he  was 
probably  sincere  when  he  observed  one  day  to  Benedetti  :— 
"Notre  confiance  en  VEnipereur  est  si  grande  que  nous  ne 
laissons  pas  un  soldat  sur  la  rive  gauche  dii  Rhin.''\  This 
confidence  was  justified,  for  the  embarrassment  of  Prussia 
would  tend  to  hinder  the  liberation  of  Venetia.    The  Emperor 

'*  "■•L' Empire  liberal,''  viii,  157-8.  Friedjung,  der  Kampf  ion  Die  \'or- 
herrschaft  in  Detdschland,  1859 — 1866.  Chiala,  '  Ancora  2tn  po'  pin 
di  luce.     Moritz  Buscli,  '  Unser  Retell kauzler  '  i,  422." 
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was  as  consistent  as  he  was  reasonable,  and  Barral  was  not 
incorrectly  informed  at  Berlin  when  he  wrote  thus  in  a 
despatch  to  Lamarmora  on  May  23rd  : — "On  m'a  dit  en  con- 
fidence que  la  grande  preoccupation  de  VEmpereiir  en  fonfe 
cetfe  affaire,  n"  eta  it  que  dc  vidcr  la  question  de  Venise.'' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Napoleon,  Nigra,  and 
Goltz,  made  in  Paris  a  last  attempt  to  get  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  conclude  ''d'ores  et  deja"  a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween France,  Prussia  and  Italy.  Bismarck  was  not  person- 
ally against  the  idea  of  ceding  to  France  the  territory  between 
the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  excepting  Coblentz,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  military  co-operation  of  France.  But  the  Emperor 
shewed  repugnance  to  annexing  the  Rhine  provinces. 

''L'Eniperenr  a  renonce  a  toute  agrandissoncnt,  il  tie  se 
sonde  pas  d'une  Vcnetie  Rhenane,*'  wrote  Nigra  to  Lamarmora 
on  May  24th,  and  he  added  that  Bismarck  only  proposed  to  ask 
France  for  co-operation  after  the  first  defeat,  and  that  the 
Emperor  would  appai'ently  await  the  result  of  the  first  battles. 
Ni^ra  also  informed  his  Government  that  France  and  Austria 
were  still  negociating  confidentially,  that  the  French  proposals 
were  that  Austria  should  promise  the  cession  of  Venetia  if 
victorious  against  Prussia,  France  in  return  promising  her 
neutrality,  and  Italy  might  make  war  ''connne  sHl  n'y  avait 
ricn.'"  The  facts  are  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  appealed 
to  by  both  Austria  and  Prussia  for  a  promise  of  neutrality  in 
the  anticipated  war,  that  with  Austria  he  shortly  signed  a 
secret  treaty,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  that  to  Prussia  he 
promised  something  like  a  benevolent  neutrality,  but  refused 
the  somewhat  tempting  offer  of  the  triple  alliance  with  "//?i 
agrandissenient considerable"  for  France.  ''Nous  insinudmes 
alors  (en  avril)  et  postcrieurement  a  plusieurs  reprises, 
Videed'une  triple  alliance entre  ritalie.la Franceetla Prnsse,'' 
said  Nigra  in  his  report  to  the  Prince  of  Carignano  in  June. 
As  Cav.  Nigra  wrote  to  his  Government  on  May  28th  : — 
''L'Enipereur  desire  a  Vheure  presente  sinccrement  le  Congres, 
et  il  V  travaille  loyalenient  et  conscienciensement.  II  se  con- 
tenterait  d'une  solution  pacifique  qui  ne  lui  ferait  gagner 
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aiicitn  terntoire,  mat's  qui  aurait  pour  resultut  la  liberation 
de  la  Verietie,  et  augmenterait  r influence  morale  de  la  France 
dans  le  monde.^  Nevertheless,  Bismarck  did  not  hesitate  to 
exploit  the  plan  for  a  triple  alliance,  rejected  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  May,  1866,  when  issuing  the  famous  ''circulaire 
prttssienne,'"  designed  to  prejudice  Europe  against  France,  on 
July  29th,  1870.  But  in  May,  1866,  Bismarck  was  nervous, 
he  had  been  doubtful  as  to  the  war,  and  now  he  was  still  more 
anxious  at  the  thought  of  peace.  "M.  de  Bismarck,  soucieux, 
m'a  dif,  avec  un  accent  de  profoud  mccontentement,  que 
VEmpereur  vonlait  uiaintenir  la  paix,''\  wrote  Barral  in 
his  despatch  on  May  29th  to  Lamarmora  ;  and  Nigra,  at  the 
French  Court,  more  than  confirmed  this. 

"  Vous  poux'cz  i'trc  certain,  que  si  le  Congres  a  un  resultat, 
ce  sera  celui  de  la  cession  de  la  Venetic,'"  \  said  the  Ambassador 
in  his  despatch  to  Florence  on  May  31st,  and  further: 
^''  UEmpereiir  m'a  dit  serieusement  qu'il  preferait  une  solution 
pacifique.'" 

Again,  ^^  Sa  Majeste  m'a  dit  a  differentes  reprises  qu'elle 
attendait  une  reponse  affirmative  du-  Cabinet  de  Vienne,  et 
M.  de  Gramont,  qui  se  trouve  d  Paris,  m'afflrme  que  VAutriche 
ne  cherche  qu'un  moycn  de  se  debarrasser  de  la  Venetie  et 
qu'elle  acceptera  le  Congri^s/'W  But  the  Austrian  Government 
now  stiffened  its  back.  At  a  council  of  five  hours'  duration, 
held  on  June  1st  in  Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
decided  that  he  only  accepted  the  Congress  ''  moyennanf  the 
undertaking  to  exclude  all  ^'combinaisofi"  tending  to  give 
to  one  of  the  States  invited  a  territorial  aggrandisement  or  an 
increase  of  power.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  also  seems  to 
have  reverted  to  the  idea  that  the  voluntary  cession  of  Venice 
would  be  suicidal,  and  to  prefer  to  run  the  chance  of  war. 

The  Kaiser,  moreover,  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the 
Pontifical  Government  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in 

*   L'Empire  liberal,  viii,  148;    Rothan. 
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the  deliberations  ''sur  Ic  differend  itaUeu,'"  for  the  situation 
in  Italy  should  not  be  gone  into  without  taking  into  account 
the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  I  The  decision  of  the  Austrian 
Imperial  Council  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Courts 
interested,  whereupon  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  hastened  to  reply 
that  if  the  V^ienna  Cabinet  insisted  on  these  conditions,  the 
French  Government  would  consider  the  reply  as  a  refusal. 
Lord  Clarendon  said  that  the  demands  of  Austria  made  all 
negociation  impossible,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  refuse 
outright,  moreover,  if  they  persisted  in  a  resolution  hindering  the 
work  of  pacification,  public  opinion  would  lay  upon  Austria  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  war.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
however,  did  not  modify  the  terms  of  his  official  reply,  whilst 
Mensdorff  added  a  confidential  despatch,  putting  aside  firmly 
all  idea  of  compensations  in  exchange  for  Venetia,  whether 
the  Duchies,  or  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  an  indemnity  was 
offensive  ;  and  he  would  admit  no  other  base  of  discussion  with 
Italy,  at  present,  than  the  settlement  of  Zurich  and  other 
existing  treaties.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrian  Minister 
publicly  denounced  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  the  Duchies,  to  the 
German  Diet,  and  declared  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Imperial  Government  to  come  to  any  understanding  with 
Prussia,  this  entirely  German  matter  was  for  the  Diet  to 
decide,  and  that  Austria  would  assent  at  once  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Diet.  The  Austrian  Governor  was  then  ordered  to 
convoke  an  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holstein.  On  June  4th, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Prince  Gortschakoff 
took  formal  note  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Congress,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Austria,  communicated  by 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the  Emperor  on  the  previous  day, 
and  on  the  7th  the  Moin'feiir  announced  that  the  negociations 
were  broken  off.-' 

Bismarck  was  delighted  at  the  turn  of  events,  and  on  June 
4th,  with  the  hope  of  provoking  immediate  hostilities,  he  issued 
what  M.  Ollivier  calls  ''line  circulairc  fulguraute,''  charging 

I    L'Empire  liberal,  viii,  159.      Rothan,  153. 
*   Rothan,  153. 
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Austria  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and  redound- 
ing in  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  But  King  William,  almost 
won  over  to  war,  hesitated  again,  when  the  deputies  at 
Frankfort  condemned  the  war  as  a  crime  towards  the  nation, 
and  Bismarck  was  driven  to  implore  Govone  and  Barral  to  get 
Italy  to  start  first. 

From  Govone  and  Barral's  reports  to  Lamarmora  we  learn 
that  Bismarck  spoke  in  substance  as  follows; — ^^ Ah  !  voiis 
notts  rendriez  un  fameux  service,  si  vous  attaqiiiez  les  pre- 
miers. C'est  chez  le  Roi  itne  religion,  presque  une  supersti- 
tion, de  11  e  pas  prendre  la  responsabilite  dhtne  guerre 
europeenne  ;  il  faut,  pour  Ventrainer,  organiser  une  bonne 
petite  provocation^  The  Italian  envoys  answered  on  this 
wise  : — "  Nous  ne  le  pouvons  pas  ;  nons  nous  sonimes  engages 
a  ne  pas  attaqtier  les  premiers  ;  nous  Vavons  fait  declarer  au 
Corps  legist atif ;  nous  devons  nienager  V opinion  publique 
francaise  et  ne  pas  rendre  difficile  on  impossible  Vaction 
amicale  de  rEnipereur  en  notre  faveur.'^  To  this  it  appears 
Bismarck  rejoined  : — ^'Eh  bien  ;  ne  pourriez-vous  pas  gagner 
un  regiment  croate  et  vous  f aire  attaquer  ?  Le  jour  suivant 
nous  passerions  la  frontiere,'* 

Bismarck  could  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Cabinet  of 
Lamarmora,  but  he  could  not  persuade  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  his  standards  of  political  honour.  Lamarmora 
had  refused  to  treat  Bismarck  as  Bismarck  treated  him, 
neither  would  Italy  now  act  dishonourably  towards  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Govone 
returned  to  Florence  and  reported  to  Lamarmora  that 
Bismarck  had  said : — "/e  n'aurais  aucune  difflculte  a  sous- 
crire  a  la  cession  a  la  France  de  tout  le  pays  compris 
entre  le  Rhin  et  la  Moselle^  c'est  a  dire  le  Palatinate 

On  June  7th,  Bismarck  ordered  General  Manteuffel,  with 
the  Prussian  Corps  in  Schleswig,  to  invade  Holstein,  and  to 
dissolve  the  States  assembled  at  Itzeboe,  and  by  the  10th  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  with  a  high 
hand.  Bismarck's  hopes  of  a  collision  were  disappointed,  for 
the    Austrian    Government    ordered    Goblenz    to    evacuate 
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Holstein,  and  Manteuffel  scarcely  hindered  the  Austrian 
retreat.  Bismarck  was  very  angry,  and  exclaimed  to  Barral 
on  June  10th: — *^  Coniprenez-vous  cela  ?  il  faiit  encore 
attendre.'"'''  The  same  day  King  William  and  Bismarck  con- 
ferred as  usual,  and  the  King  expressed  misgivings.  A  war 
against  Austria  was  a  war  against  Germans. 

Bismarck,  with  protestations  of  devotion  to  the  King,  said 
that  he  could  not  draw  back,  and  the  King  replied  that  if  the 
war  went  ill,  a  gibbet  would  be  erected  at  the  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  just  outside  the  window,  and  they  would 
both  be  hanged  thereon,  first,  Bismarck  the  adviser,  and  then 
himself.  Bismarck  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  as 
"chevaliers  allemands,''  he  for  his  King,  and  the  King  for  his 
rights  "par  la  grace  de  Dieu,'"''  than  to  be  driven  out  by  an 
emeiife  of  the  populace.  The  same  day  came  General  Tiirr. 
Govone  had  suggested  to  Bismarck,  in  May,  the  idea  of  start- 
ing an  insurrection  in  Hungary  with  financial  aid  from  Prussia, 
but  Bismarck  declined.  But  now  Tiirr  came  at  the  request  of 
Bismarck,  through  Von  Usedom  at  Florence,  to  discuss  the 
project,  and  Bismarck  was  astonished  when  Tiirr  had  to  tell 
him  that  Lamarmora  did  not  approve.  To  stir  up  a  revolt  in 
an  adversary's  country  by  bribery  did  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  a  man  of  the  honour  of  General  della  Mar- 
mora. 

The  same  evening  King  William  heard  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  started  for  Olmiitz  to  join  his  army,  and 
he  summoned  Bismarck  and  the  military  chiefs  to  Potsdam, 
and  the  next  day  King  William  resolved  upon  war.  Bismarck, 
overjoyed,  exclaimed  to  Tiirr:  "Eh  hieii  I  la  guerre  est  decidee, 
et  la  cooperation  de  la  Hongrie  est  acceptee  ;  le  sort  en  est 
jete.fai  bonne  confiance,"']  and  it  was  then  that  he  told  Tiirr 
how  easy  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could  make  the  war  for  them  ; 
how  he  had  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  take  Belgium,  but  he 
refused.  Bismarck  told  Tiirr  to  go  to  Paris  and  tell  Prince 
Napoleon  this,  and  also  asked  for  General  Klapka  to  be  sent 
to  him  to  arrange  about  the  Hungarian  legion.    General  Tiirr 

•  "L'Empire  liberal,"  yiii,  169.       t  Ibid,  viii,  172-3. 
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departed  for  Paris  at  once,  and  saw  Prince  Napoleon,  from 
whom  he  learnt  that  the  Emperor  was  displeased  that  Austria 
had  not  ceded  Venice  three  months  previously,  as  he  had  advised. 
Prince  Napoleon  added:  '' Metternich  a  pour  instructions, 
depuis  douze  jours,  d'y  consentir,  mats  il  est  trop  tard  .  .  . 
VAutriche  arrive  toitjours  trop  tard.''  But  the  critical  con- 
dition of  the  European  situation  was  not  the  only  anxiety 
pressing  upon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  this  time.  The  diffi- 
culties between  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Bazaine  in 
Mexico,  the  repeated  letters  from  the  sorely-tried  Emperor,'* 
and  the  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  Government  of  President 
Johnson,  had  lent  for  some  months  past  extreme  urgency  to 
the  question  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the 
armies  of  France.  After  the  refusal  by  the  Washington 
Government  of  the  reasonable  suggestions  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  for  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  reluctantly  resolved  upon  evacuation.  This 
was  announced  by  a  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on 
January  14th,  and  the  Emperor  wrote  the  next  day  to  Bazaine. 
On  February  16th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  told  Bazaine  that 
^^r evacuation  etant  decidee  en principe,  ilfaut  qu'elle  se  fasse 
de  inaniere  a  etre  le  moins  prejudiciahle  possible  au  gouver- 
nement  de  VE^npereur  Maximilien,  que  je  desire  soutenir 
autant  que  je  le  pourrai.''  The  question  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  new  Empire  was  scarcely  less  embarrassing  to 
the  French  Government  than  the  military  situation,  and  the 
negociations  were  difficult  and  prolonged.  The  Moniteur,  on 
April  5th,  announced  the  date  for  the  return  of  the  French 
troops  from  Mexico,  according  to  Bazaine's  idea,  "aw  trois 
echelons  a  peu  presegaux,''  namely:  November,  1866;  March, 
1867;  and  December,  1867.  On  April  12th,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  again  solicitous  for  the  future  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  wrote  thus  of  the  evacuation  to  Bazaine  :  ''II  faut 
faire  en  sorte  qu'apres  le  depart  de  nos  troupes  le  gouverne- 
nient  de  VEmpereur  puisse  se  maintenir  et  vivre  de  ses 
propres  forces.*'   On  April  25th,  Mr.  Seward  wrote  a  despatch 

*  June  26th,  July  27th,  and  December  22nd,  1865. 
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complaining  of  the  slowness  of  the  French  evacuation,  and 
announcing  the  intention  of  the  American  Government  to  keep 
an  army  of  observation  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  w^hich  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  replied  on  June  7th  as  follovi^s : — *'Le  Cabinet  de 
Washington  n'' attend  pas  sans  doute  que  nous  lui  fassions 
d'autres  declarations  que  celles  dont  nous  avons  pris  de  notre 
plein  gre  V initiative." 

^^  Les  considerations  de  M.  Seward  ne  sauraient  exercer 
aucune  influence  sur  les  delais  et  conditions  dans  lequels 
s'operera  le  depart  de  nos  troupes,  dont  le  gouvernenient  de 
VEjupereur  reste  le  seul  juge.''  Meanwhile,  at  the  request  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  May  28th,  Bazaine  sent  a  punitive 
expedition  to  drive  back  the  Republican  leader  Juarez. 

The  Roumanian  revolution  also  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor. 

A  plebiscite,  held  in  Roumania  from  April  14th  to  21st,  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  to  the  throne.  The  Prince  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  but  the  consent  of  his  more  distant 
relative  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  head  of  the  family,  was,  by 
custom,  requisite.  Bismarck  saw  Prince  Charles  at  once,  told 
him  that  Russia  and  Turkey  would  oppose  him,  and  that  Prussia 
could  not  openly  support  him  ;  he  recommended  the  Prince  to 
go  to  Roumania,  but  he  must  see  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
strict  incognito,  for  without  him  it  would  be  impossible.  So 
Prince  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Paris. 

On  May  13th,  the  Prince  was  formally  elected  by  the 
Roumanian  Constituant  Assembly,  with  the  title  of  Charles  I. 

Prince  Charles  started  for  Roumania,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  King  William,  and  made,  on  May  22nd,  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Bucharest.  Bismarck  at  once  denied  the  consent  of 
King  William  ;  both  Turkey  and  Russia  emphasised  their  keen 
displeasure  to  an  alarming  extent ;  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  denied 
the  complicity  of  France,  but  doubted  Prussia ;  the  Conference, 
which  had  declared  the  election  of  the  Prince  illegal,  sat  a^ain 
in  Paris  on  May  25th,  but  was  shortly  dissolved  without  doing 
anything;  whilst  the  Prince  established  himself  in  the  con- 
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fidence  of  his  new  subjects,  despatched  a  dutiful  message  to 
the  Sultan,  and  began,  with  the  sincere  good-will  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  a  wise  and  beneficent  reign.  There  is 
no  more  revered  Monarch  in  Europe  to-day  than  King  Charles 
I,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  rule  of  the  one  comparatively  peace- 
ful State  in  the  Balkans. 

On  May  22nd,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  St.  Petersburg: — ''Vous 
pouvez  affirnier  haiitenient  que  le  Prince  est  parti  a  notre 
insuy  Clarendon  and  MensdorfP  both  accused  not  only  Prussia 
but  France  of  complicity.  The  Emperor  expressed  to  Madame 
Cornu,  by  whom  the  Prince's  name  had  been  first  brought 
forward,  his  astonishment,  and  added: — ''C'est  fait,  Charles 
accepte  la  souverainete,  fespere  que  les  choses  s' arrange  rout,'* 
King  William  said  :  ^^  Maintenant  que  mon  cousin  Charles  est 
en  Rounianie,  nous  avons,  sinon  par  des  traites,  du  moins 
moralement,  le  devoir  de  le  soutenir  aussi  bien  et  autant  que 
possible'' '''  We  may  here  note  a  few  of  the  subsidiary  events 
in  the  preceding  months  concerning  the  Courts  of  theTuileries 
and  of  Florence,  before  passing  on  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  by  the  three  con- 
tending parties  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  June,  1866. 
On  September  9th,  1865,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  paid  a  visit 
to  Queen  Isabellall  and  King  Francis  at  San  Sebastian,  on 
September  13th  Queen  Isabella,  with  King  Francis,  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturias,  afterwards  Alfonso  XI I, f  and  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  and  also  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  afterwards  Amadeus  1,1 
visited  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  at 
Biarritz,  and  on  October  11th  the  King  of  Portugal§  and 
Queen  Maria  Pia  were  the  guests  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
To  these  interviews  reference  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  the  throne.  In 
October  King  Luiz  and  Queen   Maria  Pia,   Prince  Napoleon 

*   M^moires  du  Prince  Charles,  136. 
II  Queen  of  Spain,  1836—1868. 
t  King  of  Spain,  1873—1885. 
\   King  of  Spain,  1870—1873. 
§   Dom  Luiz  I,  1861—1889. 
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and  Princess  Clothilde,  paid  a  visit  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Turin,  Mgr.  de  Merode  was  succeeded  as  Papal  Minister  of 
War  by  General  Kanzler,  and  Baron  Hiibner  became  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  the  Pope.  In  November,  Victor  Emmanuel 
visited  Naples,  and  Bavaria  recognised  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  December,  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  were  in  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  Natoli, 
who  had  succeeded  Lanza  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Sep- 
tember, gave  place  to  Chiaves.  On  December  16th,  at  the 
funeral  of  King  Leopold  I--  in  Brussels  and  at  Laeken,  the  new 
King!  and  his  brother,  the  Comte  de  FlandreJ  were  supported 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Prince  of  Wales,]]  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,"  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria,  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesset  and  Prince  Arthur  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.]: 

Prince  Napoleon,  writing  to  the  Queen  of  Holland  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1866,  on  the  chances  of  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  said  that  he  did  not  think  Bismarck  would  succeed  in 
bringing  it  about.  On  February  23rd,  M.  Emile  OUivier  was 
received  by  the  Emperor. 

On  March  1 1th,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmarkjl  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  the  Tuileries.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Bismarck  sent  Goltz  with  fresh  instructions  to 
Paris,  and  a  letter  from  King  William.  The  Emperor  was 
informed  that  Prussia  would  not  go  to  war  on  the  Duchies,  for 
that  would  rally  Germany  to  Austria,  so  the  King  and  Bismarck 
proposed  to  try  and  form  a  North  German  Confederation, 
under  Prussia.  The  Emperor  did  not  look  unfavourably  on 
this  change  of  policy,  but  said:  "we  shall  see  later.  The 
Prussian  Government  may  count  on  my  benevolent  neutrality, 
and  the  King  on  my  friendship.  Notts  nous  entendrons 
facilement  avec  hti,  je  Vesperc.'" 

*  King  of  the  Belgians,  1831—1865. 
t  Leopold  II,  1865—1909. 

+   Father  of  King  Albert  1,  1909. 
i;   King  Edward  VII,  1901—1910. 

*  Emperor  Frederick  III,  1888. 

t  Grand  Duke  Louis  III,  1877—1892. 

+    Duke  of  Connaught. 

II  King  Frederick  VIII,  1906—1912. 
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On  April  7th,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  the  Comte  de  Flandre  were 
present  at  St.  Peter's,  when  the  Pope  gave  the  benediction 
''ttrhi  et  orbi."  In  April,  Prince  Napoleon  was  at  Naples,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Prince  Couza  in   Paris.* 

Soon  after\yards,  came,  as  we  have  noted,  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollern. 

On  May  5th  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  received  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  same  day  the  Mo/iiteur  published  the  decree 
of  the  Convention,  concluded  on  July  11th,  1865,  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Pope  on  commercial  matters. 

On  May  11th  Garibaldi  wrote  from  Caprera  to  the  Italian 
Minister  of  War  accepting  the  command,  offered  him  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  of  the  Corps  of  Volunteers,  and  also  issued 
a  pronouncement  to  the  youth  of  Pavia,  signed  *'  General 
Garibaldi,"  in  which  he  spoke  of  war  '^d  outrance"  against 
the  foreign  oppressor. 

On  May  29th,  Victor  Emmanuel  issued  a  decree  for  twenty- 
two  more  battalions  of  volunteers.  Admiral  Persano  was  at 
this  time,  much  against  his  will,  appointed  to  command  the 
Italian  navy. 

Another  effort  to  create  a  peaceful  impression,  made  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  was  characteristically  unique,  if  somewhat 
droll.  "//  Regalantuomo"  despatched  Laura  Bon,  an  actress, 
and  friend  of  His  Majesty,  bearing  his  photograph  and  all  his 
salutations,  to  Field  Marshal  Benedek.  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  disgusted  with  Napoleon  III  and  the  French,  he  had  not 
the  '^fantaisie''  to  give  displeasure  to  the  Holy  Father,  and 
**heurter'*  the  Catholic  world  by  marching  on  Rome,  his  '*vtf 
desir''  was  to  be  allied  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  to 
obtain  Venetia  peaceably  for  a  large  indemnity.  So  pleaded 
the  actress,  with  graceful  tact,  and  she  asked,  on  behalf  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  if  Benedek  would  be  disposed  to  report  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  these  propositions,  and  act  as 
negociator.       Benedek    was    polite,    even    complimentary,   to 

*  The  Abbe   Liszt   was   received  by  the  Emperor  at  this  time,  and 
Madame  Adelina  Patti  appeared  before  the  Imperial  Court. 
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Laura,  but  he  refused  to  treat  the  mission  seriously  for  a 
moment,  and  the  curious  incident  was  closed  by  the  actress 
asking  the  Field  Marshal  for  a  recommendation  to  a  theatre 
manager  in  Vienna.'''  To  return  to  the  situation  on  the 
eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
M.  Emile  OUivier  expressed  his  views  in  three  articles  in 
''La  Liberte,''  entitled  "Le  Droit,''  of  which  the  following 
extract  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : — "  Le  Droit  est  manifeste. 
Ell  Italic,  il  est  avec  Farntee  qui  s'avance  pour  delivrer 
Veiiise.  En  Allemagne,  il  est  avec  Vannee,  qui,  guidee  par 
VAutriche,  s\ivance  pour  proteger  Francfort  et  delivrer 
Dresde.  Le  Droit  ne  nous  permet  pas  de  mettre  la  main 
sur  Ics  provinces  rhenanes ;  il  interdit  a  la  Prusse  de 
s'eniparer  du  Hanovre,  de  la  Hesse  et  des  Duches,  et  a 
VAutriche  de  garder  Venise." 

'' Maintenanf,  dans  toutes  les  langues  et  selon  tous  les 
rites,  des  prieres  s'elevent  vers  le  Dieu  des  amides  et  implorefit 
de  lui  avec  supplication  des  hecatonibes  humaines  bien  com- 
pletes. Nous  ne  nous  associons  pas  a  ces  voix  qui  blasphe- 
ment,  nous  ne  croyons  pas  an  Dieu  des  armees  ;  nous  ne 
croyons  qu'au  Dieu  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix.  Nous  supplions 
cc  Dieu  de  preserver  le  chef,  entre  les  mains  duquel  sont  nos 
destinees,  des  resolutions  precipitees  et  des  desseins  injustes.'' 
Weighty  words  of  enlightenment  and  of  admonition,  they 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  addressed  to  the  so-called 
Concert  of  Europe  in  1912.  What  M.  Ollivier  said  then,  he 
says  now. 

Annexations  and  misrepresentations  can  ignore  the  liberties 
of  peoples,  and  change  the  map  of  Europe,  but  truth  and 
justice  remain  what  they  were. 

Bismarck  had  now  his  last  card  ready,  in  the  demand  for 
the  Frankfort  Constitution  of  1848,  aimed  against  Austria,  and 
he  made  a  final  effort  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  holding  a  Council,  at  which 
Persigny  was  even  more  eloquent  and  original  than  usual,  did 
not  lift  the  impenetrable  veil  of  watchful  neutrality.    In  return 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon  demanded  and  obtained  the  assurance 
that  Bismarck  would  not  proceed  to  any  new  arrangement 
without  an  understanding  with  him. 

The  Congress  impossible,  and  hostilities  almost  in  sight, 
with  Bismarck  on  the  warpath  seeking  feverishly  for  a  casus 
belli,  the  Franco-Austrian  Treaty  was  arranged  without  delay.''' 

Article  I^^-  Si  la  guerre  delate  en  Alleniagne,  le  gouvenie- 
merit  francais  s' engage  vis-a-vis  dii  gouvernetnent  autrichien 
a  conserver  une  neutralite  absolue  et  a  faire  tous  ses  efforts 
pour  obtenir  la  meine  attitude  de  Vltalie. 

Article  II.  Si  le  sort  des  armes  favorise  VAutriche  en 
Alleniagne,  elle  s'engage  d  ceder  la  Venetie  an  goiivernetnent 
francaise  an  moment  oil  elle  concliira  la  paix.  Si  le  sort  des 
amies  la  favorise  en  Italie,  elle  s' engage  a  ne  pas  changer 
dans  ce  royaume  le  statu  quo  ante  belluni,  a  tnoins  d'une 
entente  avec  la  France, 

Article  III.  Si  des  evenements  de  la  guerre  changeaient 
les  rapports  des  puissances  alleniandes  entre  elles,  le  gouverne- 
metit  autrichien  s'engage  a  s'entendre  avec  le  gouvernenient 
frangais  avant  de  sanctionner  des  renianiements  de  territoire 
qui  seraient  de  nature  a  deranger  requilibre  europeenJ"  The 
Due  de  Gramont,  who  conducted  the  negociations  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  left  Paris  on  June  4th  for  Vienna,  after 
conferring  with  the  Emperor  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and 
the  matter  was  concluded  in  three  days.  The  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  June  12th,  with 
the  following  ^^note  additionnelle  "  ; — 

''En  retrocedant  la  Venetie  d  Vltalie  le  gouvernement 
frangais  stipulera  le  maintien  de  la  souverainete  temporelle 
du  Pape  et  V inviolabilite  du  territoire  actuellement  soumis 
d  son  autorite,  sans  prejudice  des  reserves  faites  en  faveur 
des  droits  du  Saint-Siege.  Le  gouvernement  frangais 
stipulera  egalement  la  reconnaissance  et  r inviolabilite  des 
nouvelles  frontieres  de  VAutriche  du  cote  de  Vltalie.  Le 
gouvernement  franqais  stipidera  egalement  une  indemniie 
en  faveur  de  VAutriche  pour  les  forteresses  de  la  Venetie  et 

*   Rothan,  170,  '  L' Empire  liberal,'  viii,  180,  1. 
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les  depenses  que  le  goiiveniemeiit  autrichien  devra  faire  pour 
la  securite  de  ses  noiivelles  frontieres.  II  est  egalenient  con- 
venue  que  VEtat  dont  la  Venetie  ferait  partie  devra  aussi 
prendre  a  sa  charge  une  part  de  la  dette  piihlique  de  V Empire 
autrichien  ait  prorata  de  la  population  de  cette  province. 
Le  gouverneineiit  fraui^ais  stipulera  des  clauses  restrictives 
relativement  au  port  de  Venise,  afin  que  ce  port  ne  sort 
pas  dispose  de  maiiiere  ci  menacer  les  cotes  et  la  marine 
autrichienne.  Si  par  suite  des  evenements  de  la  guerre  on 
autrenient  il  se  produisait  en  Italie  des  mouvenients 
spontanes  de  nature  a  defaire  V unite  italienne,  le  gouverne- 
ment  franc^ais  n'interviendra  ni  par  la  force  ni  autrenient 
pour  la  retablir  et  laissera  les  populations  mattresses  de  leurs 
mouvements.  II  est  entendu  qu'il  ne  se  produira  non  plus 
aucune  intervention  etrangere.  Si  le  sort  des  amies  favorise 
V Autriche  en  Allemagne,  le  gouvernement  franqais  sanction- 
nera  tout  accroissement  territoriel  conquis  par  r Autriche, 
pourvu  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  de  nature  a  troubler  Vequilibre  de 
V Europe  en  etablissant  une  hegemonie  autrichienne  qui 
unirait  r Allemagne  sous  une  seule  autorife.  En  cas  de 
remaniements  territoriaux  le  gouvernement  autrichien, 
reservant  les  droits  de  souverainete  des  princes  de  la  maison 
imperiale  qui  ont  He  depossedes,  pourra  demander  pour  eux 
des  compensations  partout  ailleurs  qu'en  Italie.'" 

There  was  also  added  the  following  ''note  explicative^' : — 
*^Pour  eviter  tout  malentendu  et  toute  divergence  d' opinion 
sur  le  veritable  sens  de  Particle  II  de  la  Convention  secrete 
entre  la  France  et  V Autriche  signee  le  12  de  ce  mois  a  Vienne, 
il  a  ete  specifie  que  le  premier  paragraphe  relat if  d  la  cession 
de  la  Venetie  aurait  son  plein  effet  alors  meme  que  V Autriche^ 
favorisee  par  le  sort  des  armes  en  Allemagne,  aurait  aussi 
des  succes  en  Italie,  et  que  pareillement  le  second  paragraphe 
relatif  au  maintien  du  statu  quo  ante  bellum  en  Italie, 
aurait  son  plein  effet  dans  tons  les  cas,  et  alors  meme  que 
r Autriche  serait  favorisee  par  le  sort  des  armes  en  Italie. 
II  a  ete  egalement  specifie  que  ces  mots  au  moment  oil  elle 
conclura  la  paix  signifient  lapaix  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italie.'* 
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These  arrangements  did  not  involve  any  pressure  upon  Italy's 
freedom  of  action,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Nigra  to  Lamarmora  on  this  same  June  12th, 
told  the  Italian  Ambassador  that  ''son  gouvernement  ne 
devait  pas  prendre  Vinitiative  des  hostilites,  et  que  pendant 
la  campagne  il  pour  rait  arriver  quHl  fut  utile  que  V  Italic 
ne  fit  pas  la  guerre  avec  trop  de  vigueur.'' 

On  June  11th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  addressed  the  follow- 
ing important  communication  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys: — 
''Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  11  Juin,  1866,  Monsieur  le  Ministry 
At  the  moment  when  the  hopes  of  peace,  which  the  meeting 
of  the  conference  enabled  us  to  conceive,  seem  to  be  fading 
away,  it  is  essential  to  explain  by  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  the  ideas  that  my  Government  proposed  to 
submit  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  the  conduct  which  it 
intends  to  adopt  in  the  presence  of  events  which  are  preparing. 
This  communication  will  place  our  policy  in  its  true  light. 
If  the  conference  had  taken  place,  your  language,  you  know, 
would  have  been  explicit ;  you  would  have  declared  in  my 
name,  that  I  rejected  all  idea  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  so 
long  as  the  European  equilibrium  was  not  broken.  In  fact, 
we  could  only  think  of  the  extension  of  our  frontiers  if  the 
map  of  Europe  came  to  be  modified  to  the  exclusive  profit  of 
a  great  Power,  and  if  the  frontier  provinces  demanded,  by 
wishes  freely  expressed,  their  annexation  to  France.  These 
circumstances  apart,  I  think  it  to  be  more  worthy  of  our 
country  to  prefer  to  territorial  acquisitions,  the  precious 
advantage  of  living  on  good  terms  with  our  neighbours,  by 
respecting  their  independence  and  their  nationality.  Animated 
by  these  sentiments,  I  made  an  appeal  to  England  and  to 
Russia  to  address  together  words  of  conciliation  to  the 
interested  parties.  The  understanding  established  between 
the  neutral  Powers  will  remain  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  security 
for  Europe.  Elles  avaient  montre  leur  haute  impartialite 
en  prenant  la  resolution  de  restreindre  la  discussion  de  la 
Conference  aux  questions  pendantes.  Pour  les  resoudre,  je 
croyais  quHl  fall  ait  les  ahorder  franchementy  les  degager  du 
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voile  diplomatique  qui  les  coiivrait,  et  prendre  en  serieuse 
consideration  les  voenx  legitimes  des  souverains  et  des 
penples.  Le  conflit  qui  s'est  eleve  a  trois  causes  :  La  situa- 
tion geographique  de  la  Prusse  nial  deliniitee  ;  Le  voeu  de 
r Alleniagne  demandant  une  constitution  politique  plus  con- 
forme  a  ses  besoins  generaux ;  La  necessite  pour  Vltalie 
d'assurer  son  independance  nationale.  Les  puissances 
neutres  ne  pouvaient  vouloir  s'imniiscer  dans  les  affaires 
interieures  des  pays  et r anger s  ;  neanmoins,  les  cours  qui  out 
participe  aux  actes  constitutifs  de  la  confederation  german- 
iqiie  avaient  le  droit  d'examiner  si  les  changetuents  reclames 
n'etaient  pas  de  nature  a  compromettre  Vordre  etahli  en 
Europe.  Nous  aurions,  en  ce  qui  nous  concerne,  desire  pour 
les  Etats  secondaires  de  la  Confederation  une  union  plus 
intime,  une  organisation  plus  puissante^  un  role  plus  impor- 
tant; pour  la  Prusse,  plus  d'homogeneite  et  de  force  dans  le 
Nord ;  pour  FAutriche,  le  maintien  de  sa  grande  position 
en  Allemague.  We  should  have  wished,  moreover,  that 
Austria  should  cede  Venetia  to  Italy,  in  return  for  an  equit- 
able compensation  ;  for,  if  in  concert  with  Prussia,  and  putting 
aside  the  treaties  of  1852,  she  made  war  against  Denmark  in 
the  name  of  the  German  nationality,  it  appeared  to  me  just 
that  she  should  recognize  the  same  principle  in  Italy,  in  com- 
pleting the  independence  of  the  peninsula.  Telles  sont  les 
idees,  que,  dans  Vinteret  du  repos  de  VEurope,  nous  aurions 
essaye  de  faire  prevaloir.  Aujourd'hui  il  est  a  craindre  que 
le  sort  des  amies  seul  en  decide.  En  face  de  ces  eventualites, 
quelle  est  Vattitude  qui  convient  a  la  France.  Devons- 
nous  manif ester  not  re  deplaisir  parceque  VAllemagne  troiive 
les  traites  de  1815  impuissants  a  satisfaire  ses  tendances 
nationales  et  a  maintenir  sa  tranquillite  P 

In  the  struggle  which  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  we 
have  only  two  interests :  the  preservation  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  work  which  we  have 
contributed  to  build  in  Italy.  But  to  safeguard  these  two 
interests,  does  not  the  moral  force  of  France  suffice  ?  In 
order  that  her  word  may  be  listened  to,  will  she  be  obliged  to 
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draw  the  sword.  I  do  not  think  so.  S/  malgre  nos  efforts 
les  esperances  de  paix  ne  se  realisent  pas,  nous  sommes 
iieaniiioius  assures  par  les  declarations  des  cours  engagees 
dans  le  conflit,  que,  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  war, 
none  of  the  questions  which  affect  us  will  he  settled  without 
the  consent  of  France.  Let  us  keep  then  a  watchful  neutrality  ; 
and,  strong  in  our  unselfishness,  animated  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  see  the  nations  of  Europe  forget  their  quarrels,  and 
to  unite  themselves  in  the  cause  of  civilisation,  of  liberty,  and 
of  progress,  let  us  remain  confident  in  our  right  and  calm  in 
our  strength.  Sur  ce,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  je  prie  Dieu 
quit  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde.  Napoleon.'"-'- 

This  pronouncement  of  the  Sovereign  was  read  by  M.  Rouher 
on  June  13th  in  the  Corps  Legislatif.  It  was  well  received, 
M.  Rouher,  supported  by  Walewski,  deprecating  a  general 
debate,  ^Uians  un  moment  oit,  malgre  nos  efforts,  it  semhle 
que  les  conflits  qui  agitent  V Europe  ne  puissent  plus  trouver 
leur  solution  que  par  la  guerre.''  Prince  Napoleon  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  meanwhile,  were  by  no  means  pleased  at  the 
recent  negociations  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Austrian  Court.  Of  the  treaty  of  June  12th  they  were  of 
course  not  yet  apprised. 

On  June  12th,  Prince  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  as 
follows,  from  the  Palais  Royal : — 

*' Sire, — J'ai  cofnmunique  a  mon  heau-pere  ce  que  Votre 
Majeste  in' a  ecrit.  Je  crois,  comme  je  vous  Vai  dit  hier  soir, 
a  de  Vexageration  de  la  part  de  Gramont  et  a  peu  de  sincerite 
de  la  part  de  VEnipereur  d'Autriche  dont  le  hut  evident  est 
de  separer  Vltalie  et  la  Prusse  pour  en  venir  a  battre  separe- 
ment.  C*est  dans  ce  but  qu'il  laisse  entrevoir  la  Venetie, 
quHl  ne  cedera  pas  ou  d  des  conditions  impossibles ;  mais  en 
attendant  il  aura  gagne  du  temps  ;  ce  qui  est  tout  en  politique 
et  a  la  guerre.  II  espere  affaiblir  ses  ennemis  en  les  rendant 
hesitants,  c'est  bien  la  le  but  de  la  politique  autrichienne. 
Le  roi  de  Prusse  est  faible,  indecis,  mais  pas  traitre  ;   du 

*  "Moniteur,"  12  juin,  1866.    L'Empire  liberal,  viii,  187;  Villefranche, 
ii,  217  ;  Rothan,  419  et  seq. 
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resfe,  cela  se  verra  par  sa  conduite.  Voire  Majeste  verrait- 
elle  de  V inconvenient  a  ce  que  le  roi  d'ltalie  provoque  tine 
explication  du  roi  de  Prusse  sur  ce  que  Vempereur  d'Autriche 
a  dit  ?  D'apres  les  depeches  d'ltalie,  il  est  claire  quHls  y  sont 
tres  inquiets  ;  Us  savent  la  mission  de  Granwnt  par  le  bruit 
public,  le  7'oi  desire  la  connaitre,  et  Voire  Majeste  ne  lui  dit 
rien ;  il  est  tourmenie  de  voir  les  affaires  d'ltalie  traitees  en 
dehors  de  lui  sans  quit  en  soit  informe  ;  de  Id  ses  demandes 
pressantes.  Le  langage  des  personnes  inflitentes  de  voire 
gouvernement  n'est  pas  fait  pour  rassurer  V Italic,  etani  tout 
a  fait  favorable  a  VAuiriche,  M.  de  Goltz  m'en  a  parte  hier 
soir.  Le  roi  d'ltalie  ne  sachant  rien  doit  craindre  que  la 
France  ne  veuille  lui  f aire  abandonner  V alliance  prussienne 
pour  un  mirage  Venetien  garanii  par  rien ;  voire  silence 
sur  la  reponse  de  VAuiriche  surtout  Vinqiiieie.  Je  ne  puis 
Veclairer,  ne  sachant  rien  moi-meme  sur  cetie  reponse.  Je  ne 
lui  ai  ecrit  en  transmettant  la  reponse  confidentielle  de  Voire 
Majeste,  qui  ne  contieni  pas  un  mot  de  ce  qu'elle  traite  stir 
r Italic  a  Vienne.  Nigra  ecrit  au  general  La  Marmora  qu'il 
est  dans  la  meme  ignorance ;  Us  ne  veulent  pas  le  croire  d 
Florence.  Les  tenebres  ne  peuvent  qu'agiier  le  gouvernement 
italien  et  avoir  de  graves  consequences.  Veuillez  agreer  etc., 
etc..  Napoleon  (Jerome).''^  This  letter  affords  another  and 
a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  constantly  importuned  from  this  very  ^exigeant'  quarter. 
Prince  Napoleon,  with  all  his  clear-sightedness  and  real,  if 
somewhat  wayward,  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  the  dynasty, 
was  sometimes  almost  more  Italian  than  French.  Some  com- 
ments on  the  supposed  attitude  of  the  Emperor  are  worth 
noting.  Count  Bismarck  was  more  than  correct  when  he 
observed  *'qit'il  reirouvait  dans  la  lettre  a  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
les  sentiments  que  VEmpereur  lui  avait  const  ammeni 
temoignes  chaque  fois  quil  avait  eu  Vhonneur  de  Vapprocher 
et  qu'il  lui  avait  fait  souveni  transmetire  par  Goliz.''  Barral 
reported  from  Berlin  to  Lamarmora  at  Florence  as  follows  : — 
'' U impression  produite  par  le  message  de  VEmpereur,  est 
*  Rothan,  449-50.  "" 
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que  la  Prusse  victorieuse  on  vaincue  tie  poiirra  conserver  ses 
agrandissements  ou  arreter  VAulriche  qn'en  accordant  a  la 
France  de  larges  compensations  sur  le  Rhin." 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
thus  to  the  Prussian  attache  Bernhardi : — ''Napoleon  penche 
plutot  du  cote  de  la  Prusse  que  du  cote  de  VAutriche ;  il  n'a 
pas  de  dispositions  hostiles  envers  la  Prusse,  mais  il  vent 
manger.  Dn  reste  il  se  fait  vienx,  il  est  devenu  peureux,  il 
ne  vent  pas  plus  se  risquer,  et  si  nous  marchons  en  avant 
resolnment,  et  si  nous  somntes  victor ienx,  il  ne  /era  rien.'* 
On  June  11th  Austria  demanded  the  mobilisation  of  seven 
corps  of  the  Federal  army,  and  gave  Werther,  the  Prussian 
Ambassador,  his  passports ;  the  Austrian  Ambassador  left 
Berlin  the  next  day,  and  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  formally  laid  complaint  before  the  German 
Diet.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  June 
11th  that  Austria  represented  in  the  Duchies  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  had  there  the  sympathy  vi^hich  England  refused 
her  in  Venetia. 

On  June  14th,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  motions  came 
before  the  Diet  at  Frankfort.  Austria  proposed  federal  execu- 
tion against  Prussia  for  a  breach  of  the  stipulations  of  Gastein 
and  Vienna,  whilst  Prussia  proposed  a  reform  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  excluding  Austria.  The  Diet  decided  by  nine 
votes  to  six  in  favour  of  Austria,  whereupon  Prussia  withdrew 
from  Frankfort.  War  followed  at  once.  On  June  15th,  the 
Prussian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  King  John 
retreating,  and  on  the  19th  they  occupied  Hanover.  The 
attitude  of  France  towards  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war  is 
best  explained  in  the  words  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys : — "  Nous 
n'avons  aucune  espece  d'arrangem,eut  avec  la  Prusse,  mais 
le  Comte  de  Bismarck  et  le  Comte  de  Goltz  out  maintes  fois 
declare  dans  des  entretiens,  que  rien  ne  serait  definitivement 
regie  sans  une  entente  avec  la  France''  So  wrote  the 
Minister  on  June  19th,  to  the  Due  de  Gramont  in  Vienna,  and 
the  same  on  July  12th  to  Count  Benedetti  at  Berlin.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  not  throw  his  influence  into  one 
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scale  or  the  other,  neither  would  he  invoke  the  power  of  France 
to  forbid  the  war.  Austria  at  war  presented  the  opportunity 
for  Italy  to  obtain  Venetia,  since  she  obstinately  refused  to 
receive  it  in  peace,  and  for  Italy,  despite  the  follies  and  insin- 
cerity of  many  of  her  rulers,  the  Emperor  retained  his  enthu- 
siasm still.  Moreover,  it  were  better  for  France  that  the 
two  great  German  States  should  be  as  evenly  matched  as 
possible,  that  Prussia  should  divide  with  Austria  the  direction 
of  Germany.  Few  dreamt  of  seeing  Austria  humbled  almost 
to  the  dust  by  the  new  Power.  Bismarck,  with  the  doctrine 
of  nationalities  on  his  lips,  had  led  Prussia  into  attacking 
Denmark  in  concert  with  Austria,  and  then  conveniently  and 
consistently  forgot  that  nationalities  had  any  voice  in  the 
shaping  of  their  destinies  at  all,  and  now,  having  at  length 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  honest  King  William,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Austria,  he  nerved  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  persistent  silence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
stake  all  on  the  chances  of  war,  in  order  to  wrest  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the  supremacy  over  the  German 
States, 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
THE    WAR    OF    1866. 


"Then  the  King  exclaimed  'This  is  for  me  !  ' 
And  he  dashed  out  his  hand  on  the  hilt, 
While  his  blue  eye  shot  fire  openly, 
And  his  heart  overboiled  till  it  spilt 
A  hot  prayer, — '  God  !  the  rest  as  Thou  wilt ! 
But  grant  me  this  ! — This  is  for  me  !  '  " 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


^^ ^IGNORE  mio  fratello*  Prevengo  Vostra  Maesta  che 
fedele  alia  convenzione  fatta  colla  Prussia,  ho  mandato 
stamane  la  dichiarazione  di  giierra  aW Austria.  II  mio 
esercito  che  si  trova  di  front e  al  nemico  e  in  questo  momento 
di  oltre  250,000  uomini  attivi.  Ho  una  riserva  di  50,000 
tiomini,  hen  tosto  posso  averne  una  eguale.  Parto  domani 
per  assumere  il  comando  delV esercito  :  ho  il  cuore  lieto  e 
molto  fiducioso  neWavvenire. 

Ringrazio  Vostra  Maesta  di  tutto  cid  che  ha  fatto  per  noi, 
e  la  prego  di  iion  dimenticare  noi  e  me  in  particolare,  che 
sono  di  Vostra  Maesta  il  buon  fratello,  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
Firenze,  20  giugno.''}  Thus  did  Victor  Emmanuel  acquaint 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  replied  at  once  as  follows : — 
"/e  remercie  Votre  Majeste  de  sa  lettre ;  mon  role  de  neutre 
ne  m'empeche  pas  de  faire  des  voeux pour  le  bonheur  de  Votre 
Majeste  et  Vindependance  de  Vltalie.'"      Victor  Emmanuel 


*      H  I 


Sire,  my  Brother,  1  inform  your  Majesty,  that  faithful  to  the  con- 
vention made  with  Prussia,  I  have  this  morning  sent  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  Austria.  My  army  which  confronts  the  enemy,  is 
at  this  moment  of  over  250,000  active  men.  I  have  a  reserve  of 
50,000  men,  and  very  soon  I  can  have  another  as  good.  I  start 
to-morrow  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  ;  I  have  a  light 
heart,  and  much  confidence  in  the  future.  I  thank  your  Majesty 
for  all  that  which  you  have  done  for  us,  and  I  pray  you  not  to 
forget  us,  and  me  in  particular,  who  am  your  Majesty's  good 
brother,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Florence,  20  June. 
f  Massari,  ii,  438, 
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at  the  same  time  issued  proclamations  to  the  people  and  to 
the  National  Guard.  To  the  nation  he  said  :  "  I  commit  the 
Government  of  the  State  to  my  much  beloved  cousin  Prince 
Eugene,  and  I  take  up  again  the  sword  of  Goito,  Pastrengo, 
Palestro,  and  San  Martino." 

The  same  day  Lamarmora  sent  from  Cremona  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  Austrian  headquarters  at  Mantova,  giving  three 
days'  notice.  Prussia  never  formally  declared  war  against 
Austria.  The  English  and  Russian  Governments  were  by  no 
means  in  sympathy  with  this  breach  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Government.  Lord  Cowley  was 
instructed  to  inform  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  that  the  English 
Government  considered  that  the  retirement  of  one  German 
State  from  the  Confederation,  did  not  involve  the  dissolution  of 
the  pact,  for  the  Federal  organisation  was  by  authority  from  the 
Powers.  On  June  20th  Baron  Ricasoli  again  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Italy,  Lamarmora  resigning  to  go  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  the  war.  Ricasoli  took  also  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Foreign  Office  ad  inferim  pending  the 
arrival  of  Visconti  Venosta  from  Constantinople.  The  next 
day  Victor  Emmanuel  left  Florence  to  assume  the  command 
of  his  troops,  with  Lamarmora  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  on  the 
23rd  Ricasoli  announced  in  the  Chamber:  "The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  has  declared  war  against  the  Empire  of  Austria."  Before 
we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  army  massed  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  Po,  and  of  the  volunteers  under  Garibaldi  on  the 
Tyrolese  frontier,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  military 
actions  of  Prussia,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  political  relations  of  the  allies  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
After  an  ultimatum  on  June  15th  to  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Nassau,  the  Prussian  troops  had  begun  to  invade 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  and  on  the  23rd  the  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  entered  Bohemia.  On  the  14th  the  Austrian 
proposal  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  Federal  army  had  been 
carried  in  the  Diet  by  9  votes  to  6,  and  this  followed  up  on 
the  16th  by  the  proposal  of  Saxony,  demanding  assistance 
against  Prussia,  carried  by  10  to  5, 
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A  word  as  to  some  of  Bismarck's  schemes  in  preparation 
for  war,  intrigues  into  which  Lamarmora  was  firmly  resolved 
not  to  be  drawn.  On  May  21st  the  Italian  Prime  Minister 
was  told  by  Govone  that  he  was  discussing  the  Prussian  plans 
with  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  so  Lamarmora  wrote  to  the  envoy 
in  Berlin  on  the  22nd  as  follows  :— 

"iV^  voiis  melez  pas  de  ce  que  fait  la  Prusse  et  de  ses 
dispositions  militaires.  Cela  vous  donnerait  tine  responsa- 
hilite  qii'il  ne  nous  coiivient  pas  de  prendre.'"-^'  Govone  under- 
stood, so  Moltke  despatched  to  Florence  as  a  secret  agent, 
Bernhardi,  styled  "Councillor  of  Legation,"  with  instruc- 
tions to  watch  Lamarmora,  and  the  Prussian  Minister, 
Von  Usedom,  as  well,  for  Bismarck  scarcely  trusted  Von 
Usedom.  The  representative  of  Prussia  at  the  Court  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was  on  terms  with  Garibaldi  and 
Mazzini,  had  an  English  wife,  and  a  Secretary  who  was 
ostensibly  a  Mazzinian,  and  actually  an  Austrian  spy! 
Bernhardi  saw  Lamarmora  on  June  6th,  and  offered  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  did  not  mention  the 
Hungarian  scheme. 

On  the  13th  Bismarck  instructed  Von  Usedom  on  this  head 
as  follows : — 

^^  Insistez  energiquemeiit  pour  qu'on  se  mette  en  relations 
avec  le  comite  hongrois.  he  refus  de  La  Marmora  nous 
donnerait  plutot  quelque  soupgon  contre  le  serieux  de  Vltalie 
dans  la  guerre.  Nous  voulons  ouvrir  les  hostilites  dans  le 
commencement  de  la  semaine  prochaine.  Nous  sommes 
frappes  par  les  hesitations  inexplicahles  de  Vltalie  contre  une 
union  avec  la  Hongrie.  Nos  anxietes  seraient  multipliees 
lorsque  Vltalie  voudrait  engager  une  guerre  sterile  dans  le 
quadrilatere."i  On  the  15th  Barral  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Lamarmora  from  Berlin  : — ''Void  ce  que  Bismarck  vient 
de  me  dire  a  Vinstant,  '  Je  me  regrette,  je  dois  vous  le  dire, 
d'apprendre  que  chez  vous  Von  paraisse  vouloir  commencer 
par  attaquer  le  quadrilatere  au  lieu  de  se  porter  au  fond  de 


*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  viii,  279. 
t  "L'Empire  lib6ral,"  viii,  282-3 
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rAdriatique  et  ohliger  VAutriche  a  accepter  un  combat  en 
rase  campagne,  II  y  a  la  tme  pensee  qui  m'inquiete.  Dhin 
autre  cote,  je  ne  vous  cacherai  pas  que  faurais  voulu  voir 
accepter  par  le  general  La  Marmora  la  comhinaison  qui,  au 
moyen  de  quelques  millions  fournis  en  commun,  nous  aurait 
procure  une  piiissante  insurrection  en  Hongrie.  Les  chefs 
hongrois  que  fai  vus  sont  tous  de  mon  avis'  "'•'  Yet  Bismarck, 
speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  January  16th,  1874,  was  able  to 
say: — "M.  de  Schlomer  a  pretendu  qu'en  1866  favais  pro- 
voque  a  la  defection  des  regiments  hongrois  et  dalmates ; 
ceci  sitnplement  est  faux.  J'ai  repousse  au  commencement 
de  la  guerre  les  off  res  hongroises ;  ce  n'est  qu'  apres  la 
bataille  de  Sadowa  que  je  me  suis  dit  que  je  n'avais  plus  le 
droit  de  dedaigner  aiiciine  ressonrce  pottr  soutenir  la  lutte,'"\ 
Lamarmora's  astonishment  is  not  surprising. 

^^  Comment  a-t-il  pit  parler  ainsi?''  wrote  Lamarmora  to 
Gramont  on  February  6th,  "//  est  notoire  qu'il  etait  fdche 
avec  inoi  avant  la  guerre,  parce  que  je  ne  voiilais  pas  pro- 
voquer  Vinsurrection  hongroise.  II  nous  a  conjures  d'attaquer 
VAutriche,  non  seulement  en  declarant  la  guerre,  mats  par 
les  moyeiis  les  plus  honteux,  cotnme  celui  de  corrompre  les 
regiments  hongrois  et  croates  en  Italie.''\  The  facts  are  that 
Bismarck  asked  the  ItaHan  Government  to  advance  the  money, 
in  order  to  be  able  better  to  say  that  he  had  paid  nothing, 
and  after  the  war,  when  George  Komilrony  wished  to  return 
to  the  Prussian  Government  the  balance  not  expended  of  the 
large  sum  sent  by  Bismarck,  the  Prussian  Prime  Alinister 
refused  to  receive  it,  saying  ^^qu'il  ignorait  V existence  de 
cette  subvention,  et  que  d'ailleurs,  il  n'avait  jamais  eu  rien 
de  commun  avec  les  revolutionaires.''^  The  reply  of 
Lamarmora  to  the  Prussian  suggestions  for  his  conduct  of  the 
war  may  have  rankled  in  Bismarck's  mind: — ''Je  n'entends 
pas  discuter  le  plan  de  campagne,  car  je  vois  qti'a  Berlin 

*  "L^Empire  liberal,"  viii,  283. 
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on  ne  connait  pas  notre  position.  Quant  atix  Hongrois,  leur 
pays  est  presque  degarni  de  troupes  ;  ils  n'ont  qua  se 
soulever,  sHls  y  sont  disposes.''  General  della  Marmora  knew 
that  Deak  himself  was  strongly  against  an  insurrection. 
Von  Usedom,  rebuffed  by  Lamarmora,  sought  and  obtained 
encouragement  from  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  then  strove  to 
influence  the  Italian  plan  of  campaign,  by  a  veritable  coup. 
On  June  17th  he  issued  a  circular,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  William,  deprecating  Lamarmora's  plan  of 
attacking  the  Quadrilateral,  and  urging  the  invasion  of 
Hungary.  Lamarmora  did  not  reply  to  this  impertinence, 
but  he  wrote  of  it  to  Jacini  as  *'un  chef  d'oeuvre,'"  adding: 
**ye  lie  saurais  si  elle  peche  plus  par  Vinconvenance  ou  par 
Vignorance  de  nos  affaires''  But  unhappily  the  General  was 
no  longer  Prime  Minister,  for  on  the  20th  Baron  Bettino 
Ricasoli  took  over  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  giving  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  to  Depretis,  and  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Visconti  Venosta.  The  change  was  felt  at  once, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  able  to  encourage  Von  Usedom, 
Kossuth,  and  Tiirr,  but  nothing  came  of  the  project,  although 
Ricasoli  went  so  far  as  to  sound  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Lamarmora  had  been  accused  of  opposing  the  Hungarian 
plan,  out  of  servility  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  landing  of  a  force  on  the  Austrian  side  of 
the  Adriatic  was  recommended  by  the  Emperor  himself.  On 
March  26th  Nigra  had  written  to  Lamarmora  as  follows: — 
**  UEmpereur  m'a  dit  que  Vltalie  devrait  faire  un  debarque- 
ment  sur  la  cote  autrichienne  de  V Adriatique  pour  entrer  en 
Hongrie.'^-''  But  to  offer  an  opinion  to  Nigra,  with  Lamarmora 
at  the  helm,  was  one  thing,  and  to  give  an  answer  to  Baron 
Ricasoli  was  another.  All  that  the  new  Prime  Minister  could 
elicit  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  that  he  neither  wished 
to  express  an  opinion  nor  to  give  advice  on  such  a  subject ; 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Italian  Government  to  make  war  in 
the  way  which  it  believed  the  most  serviceable  and  the  most 
sure.     Moritz  Buschf  is  responsible  for  the  misleading  state- 
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ment  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  proposed  a  secret 
treaty  to  Bismarck  in  May,  stipulating  for  the  cession  of  seven 
to  eight  million  Germans  to  France,  on  the  Emperor  under- 
taking to  declare  war  against  Austria  after  the  fighting  had 
begun.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Bismarck  was  at  this 
time  ^^tres  iiiquiet  de  la  France  dont  les  agents  aupres  des 
coiirs  secondaires  agissent  en  faveur  de  VAutriche,"  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  from  Govone  to  Lamarmora,  and  further, 
when  questioned  as  to  his  arrangements  with  France,  Bismarck 
replied  that  six  months'  earlier  the  Emperor- had  appeared  to 
approve  of  certain  arrangements  suitable  also  to  Prussia, 
but  that  now,  when  it  was  a  case  of  definite  stipulations, 
**rEmpereur  refuse  ahsolument  toute  explication.'''''-  It  was 
one  and  the  same  story  from  Biarritz  onwards:  *'Oue  vent 
done  VEmperenr  ? "  As  Nigra  wrote  to  Lamarmora  on 
March  17th: — '^ UEmperenr  n'a  fait  auciine  demande  pre- 
cise.''] 

So  Govone  to  Lamarmora  on  June  9th  :  "Bismarck  an  rait 
desire  s'ahoncher  avec  VEmperenr,  afin  de  connaitre  Je 
maximum  des  concessions  qit'il  desire  de  nous  pour  la 
France." \  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  King  William  and 
Bismarck  set  out  for  the  war  with  such  protestations  of  con- 
fidence in  the  sympathy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  King 
William  said  to  Benedetti,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  M.  Ollivier 
records: — ''Nous  sommes  dans  les  mains  de  I'Empereur ; 
nous  comptons  sur  sa  loyaute."  Whilst  Bismarck  exclaimed 
to  the  Ambassador  of  France: — ''Notre  confiance  en  lui  est 
si  grande,  que  nous  ne  laissons  pas  un  soldat  sur  la  rive 
gauche  du  Rhin."  It  was  not  without  misgivings  that 
Bismarck  entered  upon  the  war  into  which  he  had  at  last 
cajoled  the  King.  Prussia  was  the  aggressor,  and  most  people 
knew  it. 

As  Chiala  wrote  later: — "C'etait  bon  d  soutenir  avant  la 
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guerre  ;  mais  maintenant,  il  faut  reconnattre,  que  les  provo- 
cateurs fit  rent  nous,  ritalie  et  la  Prusse."*^ 

Some  time  before  the  war  Eugene  Forcade  had  written : — 
''La  provocation  calculee,  opinidtre  vient  de  la  Prusse ;  le 
role  de  V agression  morale  appartient  nniquement  a  M.  de 
Bismarck.  Si  la  conclusion  de  cette  discussion  devait  etre 
une  prise  d'armes,  V Autriche  aurait  bean  commencer  les 
hostiliteSy  c'est  le  gouvernement  prussien  qui  aurait  ete 
fno rale}} lent  le  veritable  agresseur.''\ 

The  Italian  authorities,  miHtary  and  naval,  had  other  and 
more  serious  grounds  for  doubt.  The  large  army  now  placed 
in  the  field  was  not  as  the  smaller  compact  *esercito,'  which 
had  combatted  with  stubborn  bravery  at  Magenta  and  San 
Martino.  Piedmont  had  swallowed  up  since  1859,  the  Duchies, 
the  Romagna,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it  was  the 
conviction  of  some  that  the  gain  in  quantity  was  a  loss  in 
quality.  Tuscans  and  Neapolitans  were  not  as  the  soldiers 
of  Piedmont,  and  there  were  elements  of  disintegration  if  not 
of  actual  instability.     The  first  attempt  of  Italy  to  fight  as  a 

r 

nation  would  put  this  to  the  proof.  Cialdini,  for  one,  was  not 
particularly  optimistic.  '' Abbiamo  un'armata  quasi  nuova 
nella  quale  ajfluirofio  eleinenti  sinora  conosciuti  poco  o 
sfavorevolmeitte."  So  wrote  the  General  to  Lamarmora  on 
May  23rd,  1866.  The  naval  Commander-in-Chief  was  still 
less  confident  when  he  wrote  to  Boggio  on  May  22nd  :  "  I  am 
on  the  point  of  quitting  the  Fleet,  and  betaking  myself  to  the 
Senate.  Italy  is  at  stake.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  oneself 
killed ;  we  must  conquer.  But  as  things  now  stand,  I  fear  we 
shall  go  down,  giving  cheers  for  King  and  country,  but  leaving 
the  Adriatic  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians.  I  write,  I  protest, 
but  speak  to  the  winds."  The  Admiral  too  accurately  fore- 
told the  events  of  a  few  weeks  later.  Persano  became 
exasperated  by  the  want  of  support  from  General  Angioletti, 
the  Minister  of  Marine  ;  he  had  found  the  Fleet  in  a  bad  state 
at  Taranto,  and  he  wished  to  resign. 

*  Chiala,    "Prelimmari   delta  gucrra   del    1866,"   i,  233 ;     "L'Empire 
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Boggio,  now  given  the  ridiculous  title  of  Royal  Commissioner 
for  tlie  Italian  provinces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  thought  Persano 
zealous  but  not  sufficiently  supported  ;  he  thought  things 
would  be  better  with  Depretis  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 
Persano  actually  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Prince  of 
Carignano,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Regent. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  did  not  assume  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  war  of  1866,  but  placed  Marshal 
Benedek  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  the 
Archduke  Albrecht  in  command  of  that  in  Italy.  King 
William  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  each  nominally  took  the 
supreme  command,  with  Von  Moltke  and  Lamarmora 
respectively,  as  chief  of  the  staff.  Von  Moltke  had  an  easy 
task  with  King  William,  a  soldierly  monarch,  with  confidence 
in  his  Generals,  but  Lamarmora  had  difficulties  with  Victor 
Emmanuel.  "//  re  galantuomo,''  with  whom  personal  bravery 
was  the  beginning  and  end  of  war,  had  little  patience  with  the 
plans  or  with  the  independence  of  Lamarmora.  ''La  Marmora 
ne  salt  faire  que  des  sotfises ;  il  ne  vent  pas  ni'ecouter,  ety  a 
cause  de  lui,  les  choses  vont  d  la  diable.''  Thus  did  Victor 
Emmanuel  speak  of  the  General  to  his  subordinates,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  General  Pettiti  to  Chiala  on  June  3rd, 
1879."  The  main  Italian  army,  on  the  Mincio,  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Lamarmora,  consisted  of  three  army  corps, 
under  Generals  Durando,  Cucchiari,  and  Delia  Rocca,  with  a 
division  of  cavalry  under  General  Desonnaz,  in  all  some 
130,000  men. 

The  reserve,  on  the  Lower  Po,  under  General  Cialdini,  num- 
bered about  83,000,  whilst  Garibaldi  had  some  36,000  volun- 
teers at  Solo  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  On  June  22nd,  Victor 
Emmanuel  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Ricasoli  from  Corneto : — 
'*J'ai  parcouru  le  pays  ;  fat  visite  les  positions;  inoi  d'nn 
cote^  La  Marmora  de  V autre.  Demain  matin  je  passerai  le 
Po  avec  dix  divisions.  Vive  Vltalie.  Victor  Emmanuel.'''' \ 
Meanwhile  Cialdini   had  sent   a   declaration   of  war  to  the 
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Archduke  Albrecht  the  same  day  as  Lamarmora,  and  on  the 
23rd  RicasoH  thus  announced  the  fact  in  the  Chamber  at 
Florence:  "The  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  declared  war  against 
the  Empire  of  Austria."  On  this  day  Lamarmora  and  his 
army,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio,  began  to  advance,  and 
got  across  the  river  at  Valeggio,  and  Monzambano,  to  the 
plain  of  Villafranca.  Cialdini  remained  near  Bologna.  The 
Archduke  had  concentrated  his  forces  to  the  number  of  about 
135,000,  some  62,500  constituting  the  main  army,  near  Verona. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Italians  considerably  outnumbered 
the  Austrians.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  Italian 
army  started,  without  breakfast,  with  the  ultimate  intention 
of  laying  siege  to  Peschiera.  The  left  and  centre  were  making 
for  Somma  Campagna  and  Custozza,  and  the  right  in  the 
plain  of  Villafranca,  marching  in  comparatively  loose  order 
under  a  scorching  sun,  when  suddenly  came  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  Prince  Humbert  and  General  Bixio  found  them- 
selves attacked  in  the  plain.  The  Archduke  had  seized  the 
heights  of  Somma  Campagna  during  the  night  with  60,000  men, 
leaving  5,000  to  watch  Cialdini.  The  Italians  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing this  attack,  about  6  a.m.  Sirtori's  column  got  across  the 
Tioni,and,  mistaking  the  Austrian  firing  for  their  own  vanguard, 
for  four  hours  exchanged  a  furious  cannonade  with  the  Austrians 
before  the  Custozza  heights.  Between  10  and  11  the  enemy 
came  down  the  steep  slope  and  drove  the  Italian  column  back 
across  the  Tioni.  Meanwhile,  a  fierce  fight  two  miles  to  the 
left  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Italians  under  Villahermosa, 
Cerale,  and  ViUarey,  across  the  Mincio.  Yet  10  officers  and 
thirty  men  of  the  44th  Regiment  held  one  farm  against  the 
Austrians  for  over  two  hours.  On  the  right  General  Brignone 
was  driven  back  from  Custozza,  and  Prince  Amadeo  was 
wounded,  so  about  10  o'clock  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Lamarmora 
behind  Custozza  thought  all  was  up  along  the  six  miles  of 
their  scattered  lines,  and  were  for  retreating  across  the  Mincio. 
The  fact  that  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Lamarmora  could  not 
find  each  other  added  to  the  confusion.  But  again  Sirtori 
got  across  the  Tioni,  Durando  with  his  bersagliere  checked 
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the  Austrians  who  had  defeated  Cerale,  and  Pianelli 
captured  a  battalion  of  jagers.  Brignone  driven  back 
from  Custozza,  Generals  Cugia  and  Govone  pushed 
forward  in  the  centre,  under  Lamarmora,  and  retook  the 
heights  from  the  Austrians  between  1  and  2  p.m.  But  Prince 
Humbert  and  Bixio  were  left  inactive  in  the  plain,  Sirtori 
and  Cugia  were  driven  back,  Villarey  and  Cerale  killed, 
Durando  wounded,  and  Govone  compelled  at  last  to  retire. 
Between  5  and  6,  after  withstanding  the  Austrians  under 
Moering,  for  two  hours,  Govone,  unrelieved  by  Delia  Rocca,  was 
driven  out  of  Custozza,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat, 
covered  by  Bixio,  and  unmolested  by  the  tired  Austrians. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  over  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  hard 
by  at  Solferino,  and  San  Martino,  seven  years  before.  The 
night  of  this  memorable  day  was  spent  by  a  frightened  army 
of  100,000  men,  led  by  a  thoroughly  alarmed  King,  retreating 
across  the  river  Mincio  from  an  almost  passive  and  numerically 
greatly  inferior  foe.  In  this  hardly  contested  and  prolonged 
battle,  the  victors  lost  960  killed,  3,690  wounded,  and  1,000 
prisoners.  The  Italians  had  720  killed,  3,112  wounded,  and 
3,608  were  taken  prisoners.  Very  early  the  next  day  there 
was  not  an  Italian  soldier,  except  the  wounded  and  prisoners, 
left  in  Venetia,  and  the  campaign  of  two  days  was  over.  The 
army  withdrew  behind  the  Chiese,  and  then  the  Oglio,  and 
Cialdini,  with  the  reserve,  informed  of  the  "irreparable 
disaster,"  fell  back  on  Modena,  in  order  to  cover  the  capital. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  "panic-stricken,"  had  ordered  him,  on  the 
contrary,  to  cross  the  Po,  and  the  General  ignored  the  King. 
Yet  when  Lamarmora,  who  expected  Cialdini  to  remain  on 
the  Po  to  effect  a  junction  with  him,  telegraphed  to  Cialdini 
four  times  on  the  20th  not  to  retreat,  and  Cialdini  in  reply 
pointed  to  the  dismal  messages  from  Lamarmora,  as  a  justifi- 
cation, Victor  Emmanuel  refused  to  order  Cialdini  to  take  up 
his  former  position.  Consequently,  Lamarmora,  now  re- 
covering from  the  shock  of  Custozza,  was  compelled  against 
his  will  to  take  up  again  his  own  retreat.      The   same  day 
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Victor  Emmanuel  sent  a  hopeful  message  to  Ricasoli,  intended 
for  the  public,  adding  privately,  ''tnais  quelques  corps  sont 
demoralises ;  vous  saiirez  comment  la  chose  s'est  passee, 
mais  cela  ne  pent  se  dire  que  de  vive  voix.''  Ricasoli 
published  the  first  part  of  the  message,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
army  before  a  more  or  less  imaginary  foe  caused  such  indigna- 
tion at  Florence,  that  Victor  Emmanuel  called  a  halt.  It  was 
fleeing  as  it  were  when  no  man  pursueth,  for  though  Austrian 
cavalry  reached  the  Chiese,  the  army  did  not  move  at  all. 
The  Italians  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  honours 
of  war.  Brave  and  well  disciplined  as  they  usually  are,  and 
brilliantly  as  they  have  been  sometimes  led,  it  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  no  Italian  army,  since  the  days  of  Charles 
Albert,  has  ever  won  a  genuine  victory.  The  only  occasions 
on  which  the  Italian  forces  have  prevailed,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  been  either  when  they  were  in  overwhelmingly 
superior  numbers,  or  aided  by  powerful  allies.  To  return  to 
June  26th,  1866.  Lamarmora  now  resigned,  convinced  that 
there  were  too  many  masters,  both  with  the  army  and  at 
Florence,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  troublesome,  and  Cialdini 
independent,  and  he  proposed  that  Cialdini  should  become 
generalissimo.  Cialdini  suggested  that  Lamarmora  should 
take  the  command,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  leave  the  army. 
This  of  course  did  not  please  the  King,  but  something  had  to 
be  done,  for  in  addition  to  the  confusion  in  the  Italian  camp, 
the  Prussians  were  becoming  angry,  and  Lamarmora  was 
accused  of  want  of  good  faith,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  was 
due  to  the  'perfidy'  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  There  was 
no  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the  Italian  public  were  becoming 
abusive  and  reproachful,  so  Lamarmora  got  Cialdini  to  come 
and  see  him  on  June  29th,  when  the  two  Generals  decided 
that  Cialdini  should  be  commander-in  chief,  and  Lamarmora 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  should  go  away.  The  King  would  not  hear  of  this, 
and  did  not  wish  for  either  General  as  chief  of  the  staff,  so 
Ricasoli  came  from  Florence  to  the  army  headquarters,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  undertook  to  let  the  army  alone,  if  he  were 
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allowed  to  appear  as  Commander-in-Chief.  On  June  25th 
Persano  arrived  at  Ancona  from  Taranto  with  warships,  to 
oppose  the  Austrian  fleet,  now  supposed  to  be  in  readiness  at 
Pola  and  Trieste  for  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Calabria. 
Moreover,  should  the  Austrians  not  venture  to  attack,  the 
Italian  navy  was  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary  from  the 
Adriatic.  On  June  27th  Admiral  Tegethoff's  squadron 
appeared  off  Ancona,  and  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  the 
'* Esploratore,*'  but  the  Italian  ships  did  not  move.  Boggio, 
who  was  on  board  the  ''Re  d' Italia,"  wrote  thus  of  the  inci- 
dent : — On  June  27th,  when  Tegethoff  presented  himself  before 
Ancona,  I  advised  to  give  him  chase.  Persano  was  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  counsel  having  been  held  with  Admiral 
Vacca,  a  most  courageous  man,  he  also  and  his  superior 
officers  were  of  opinion  not  to  pursue  the  enemy,  because  out 
of  eleven  ironclads  seven  were  not  fit  to  go  into  action."'-' 
Meanwhile  in  Germany  things  were  far  different,  for  Prussian 
armies  did  not  run  away  like  the  Italian,  and  the  battles  were 
going  against  Austria  and  her  allies.  The  Austrian  army, 
commanded  by  Field  Marshal  Benedek,  consisted  of  seven 
corps,  under  Generals  Clam-GalIas,Thun,  the  Archduke  Ernest, 
Festetics,  Ramming,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  and  Gablenz, 
with  a  total  of  192,000  men.  The  confederation  had  two 
army  corps  in  the  field,  the  Bavarians  under  Prince  Charles 
of  Bavaria,  ordered  by  the  Diet  to  command-in-chief,  under 
Benedek,  and  the  Baden,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Wurtemberg 
contingents,  under  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  besides  the 
Saxon  army  of  19,000,  commanded  by  the  Crown  Prince. f 
There  were  three  main  Prussian  armies,  under  King  William 
and  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke,  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  Prince 
Frederick  Charles'  army,  and  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,! 
in  all  some  278,000  men,  and  also  the  army  of  the  Mein,  of 
51,000,  under  General  Vogel  de  Falkenstein.  On  June  27th, 
the  Hanoverian  army  actually  beat  the  Prussians  at  Langen- 


*  "Illustrated  London  News,"  April  13th,  1867. 
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saiga,  when  King  George,"  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  was  long 
under  fire,  together  with  the  Crown  Prince. f  Prince  Charles 
of  Bavaria  and  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  were  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  scarcely  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  in  consequence,  the  Hanoverians,  surrounded 
by  Prussians,  and  having  completely  vindicated  their  military 
honour,  were  compelled  on  June  29th  to  conclude  peace. 
It  is  sad  to  remember  that  the  Prussian  Government  never 
forgave  the  courageous  King  for  his  high-minded  independence 
in  1866,  and  that  the  policy  of  spite  towards  his  son  unhappily 
obtains  at  Berlin  to  this  day.  On  June  26th  the  Austrian 
army  under  the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Benedek,  which 
had  been  advancing  from  Olmiitz  towards  the  Elbe  since  the 
17th,  came  into  collision  with  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  reinforced  by  that  of  the  Elbe,  at  Podol  on  the  Iser, 
when  the  Prussian  arms  were  victorious.  On  the  27th,  28th, 
and  29th,  the  Prussians  again  had  the  advantage  in  encounters 
at  Nachod,  Praussnitz,  Skalitz,  and  Gitchin,  and  Benedek 
fell  back  on  Kuniggratz.  On  July  1st  King  William  arrived 
at  Gitchin,  with  Moltke,  Bismarck,  and  Von  Roon,  to  assume 
the  supreme  command.  The  great  battle  was  fought  on  July 
3rd,  between  Sadowa  and  Koniggratz.  The  armies  were 
evenly  matched,  each  side  having  a  little  over  220,000  men  in 
action,  and  the  struggle  was  long  and  severe,  but  the  Bavarians 
failing  to  put  in  an  appearance  to  support  their  allies,  the 
Prussians,  in  spite  of  the  belated  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
arrhy,  eventually  completely  won  the  day.  The  Prussian 
casualties  amounted  to  9,153,  and  the  Austrians  reached 
a  total  of  43,000,  including  the  prisoners.  Benedek,  with 
100,000  men,  began  immediately  to  retreat  towards  Olmiitz  ; 
by  the  25th  the  troops  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Pressburg ; 
and  Benedek  then  handed  over  his  command  to  the  Archduke 
Albrecht,  and  repaired  to  Wiener-Neustadt  for  the  enquiry 
into  his  conduct  of  the  army,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Francis 

*  George  V,  1851-1878. 
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Joseph.  The  English  Liberal  Ministry  fell  during  the  fighting 
in  Venetia  and  Bohemia.  On  June  26th  Lord  Russell  resigned, 
and,  after  delay  caused  by  the  Queen,  Lord  Derby  formed  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  in  v^^hich  he  endeavoured  to  retain 
Lord  Clarendon,  but  without  success.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  then  gave  the  Foreign  Office  to  his  son  Lord  Stanley, 
and  a  good  impression  was  at  once  made  in  France  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  reference  to  the  Emperor  in  the  House 
of  Commons. — "One  cannot  reasonably  deny,"  said  Lord 
Stanley,  "that  the  Emperor  has  always  shewn  himself  the 
faithful  ally  of  England."  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  did  not 
make  much  progress  in  their  projected  march  to  Miinich. 
On  July  3rd  Garibaldi  was  defeated  and  wounded  at  Monte 
Svelto,  his  36,000  volunteers  were  kept  in  ckeck  by  a  small 
Austrian  force,  and  although  skirmishing  continued  for  a  time, 
the  Garibaldians  did  not  get  ten  miles  over  the  Austrian 
frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Albrecht  crossed  the 
Mincio  to  take  visible  advantage  of  his  victory  over  the  Italians. 
Cialdini,  instead  of  attempting  again  to  attack  him  and  the 
Quadrilateral,  prepared  to  get  his  army  across  the  Po  on  the 
night  of  the  7th,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Lamarmora  in 
his  train,  and  the  victorious  Prussians,  after  two  days'  respite, 
began  on  the  5th  a  direct  march  on  Vienna  itself.  But  some- 
thing was  happening  elsewhere.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  written  as  follows  to 
Benedetti,  at  Berlin  : — ^^Votts  avez  regit  a  V occasion  du  projef 
de  reforme  presente  par  M.  de  Bismarck^  V assurance  de  son 
intention  de  se  concerter  avec  nous  dans  le  cas  oil  ses  plans 
entraineraient  des  consequences  qui  seraient  de  nature  a 
vous  porter  prejudice.  Le  comte  de  Goltz  ni'a  tenu  le  meme 
langage  ;  il  m'a  declare  directement  qu'aucun  changement 
territoriel  ou  politique  interessant  Vequilihre  europeen  ne 
pourrait  devenir  definitif  sans  une  entente  prealahle  avec  le 
gouveniertient  de  VEnipereur  et  sans  etre  soumis  a  une 
deliberation  counnune  des  puissances.'"''''  The  next  day,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  great  slaughter  organised  by  Bismarck,  and 
*  Rothan,  214.  '  .-.— ^ 
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carried  out  so  successfully  by  Moltke,  came  a  check.  Bismarck 
was  to  be  reminded  that  before  acceding  to  his  Sovereign's 
wish  for  a  march  in  triumph  through  Vienna,  it  was  necessary 
to  reckon  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  casualties  at  Sadowa  amounted  to  some  52,000,  and  for 
this  fratricidal  holocaust  the  guilt  of  Prussia  is  proved  up  to  the 
hilt.  Many,  but  not  all,  were  deceived  at  the  time.  Here  is  the 
judgment,  recorded  on  the  morrow  of  Sadowa,  of  a  well-known 
English  writer  of  Liberal  views": — '*A  nation  of  which 
Frederic  II  is  the  hero,  may  well  be  said,  like  his  Scottish 
biographer,  to  have  deified  force  and  fraud.  The  maxims  by 
which  the  conduct  of  that  Court  has  been  governed,  since  it 
assumed  a  place  among  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe  are  so 
incredibly  cynical  and  immoral,  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  which  contains  them  has  been  denied.  But  the  acts 
of  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  transcend  even  the  language  of  her  rulers. 

No  other  Government  has  laid  it  down  as  an  avowed 
principle  that  self-aggrandisement  justifies  the  breach  of  every 
engagement  and  the  partition  or  seizure  of  unoffending 
neighbours.  Prussia  alone,  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  has 
done  more  than  proclaim  these  principles,  she  has  given 
effect  to  them.  For  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  events 
already  known,  as  much  as  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their 
secret  springs,  that  Prussia  alone  has  caused  this  war. 
Prussia  has  taken  each  successive  step  to  render  it  inevitable, 
on  Prussia  alone  rests  the  moral  guilt  of  this  political  crime. 
After  speaking  of  "that  infamous  campaign  against  a  small 
and  gallant  monarchy,"  this  singularly  shrewd  and  impartial 
critic  goes  on  :  "  Prussia  has  not  gone  to  war  for  the  Duchies. 
Still  less  to  aid  the  conquest  of  Venetia  by  Italy.  She  went 
to  war  because,  in  the  opinion  of  her  daring  and  unscrupulous 
Minister,  the  time  is  come  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  head- 
ship of  Germany,  to  break  up  the  existing  Federal  system  of 
that  country,  to  destroy  and  absorb  most  of  the  smaller 
Northern  States  and  territories,  and,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  wrest  from  Austria  the  imperial  ascendancy  in 

*  Dr.  H.  A.  Woodham, 
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Germany  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  before  the  name 
of  Prussia  had  occurred  in  history,  and  which  she  still  retains 
as  the  perpetual  President  of  the  Confederation  of  the  German 
States." 

Of  Bismarck's  plans  the  writer  says : — "  Every  part  of  them 
is  stamped  with  dishonesty  and  contradiction  ...  In  January 
of  this  year  he  appealed  to  Austria  to  combine  with  him  against 
the  revolution,  and  to  crush  the  feeble  agitators  who  had  got 
up  meetings  at  Frankfort  and  Altona  ;  in  April,  he  lets  loose  a 
proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  all  Germany  by  a  Radical 
Parliament,  chosen  by  direct  and  universal  suffrage  1  These 
inconsistencies  would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were  not  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  guilt.  They  are  indications,  not  of  mere 
levity,  but  of  a  settled  purpose  to  accomplish  an  object  by 
whatsoever  means,  fair  or  foul,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong. 
In  spite  of  Bismarck's  manoeuvres  to  throw  on  Austria  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  first  step  to  hostilities,  such  has 
been  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  that  Power,  that  every 
aggressive  movement  has  been  made  by  Prussia.  .  .  Since 
the  termination  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  what 
living  man  has  dared  to  avow  and  act  on  the  hateful  doctrine, 
that  no  amount  of  human  suffering  should  avert  the  execu- 
tion of  a  political  design  ?  Even  the  nephew  of  the  great 
conqueror  turned  aside  from  the  blood-stained  field  of  Solferino 
and  offered  peace.  Upon  King  William  of  Prussia  and  Bismarck 
rests,  in  this  age,  the  first  unprovoked  and  wanton  shedding 
of  the  innocent  blood  of  their  own  subjects  and  countrymen, 
for  no  object  but  their  own  aggrandisement,  arrogance,  and 
ambition."     To  return  to  the  two-fold  Campaign. 

The  end  was  in  sight.  Austria,  vanquished  in  the  north, 
but  victorious  in  the  south,  Prussia  flushed  with  victory, 
and  Italy  smarting  under  defeat,  were  all  three  capable  of 
fighting  again,  yet  the  clash  of  arms  was  unexpectedly  to  cease. 
Suddenly,  on  the  morrow  of  Sadowa,  Prussia  victorious, 
and  Italy  her  beaten  ally,  received  each  an  intimation,  couched 
in  terms  of  politeness,  yet  with  firm  insistence,  from  an  august 
quarter  that  they  could  not  for  an  instant  afford  to  ignore, 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
THE    EMPEROR    NAPOLEON    AND    PEACE. 


^^L'empereiir  d'Autriche,  accedant  aux  idees  einises  dans 
}}ia  left  re  a  M.  Droiiyii  de  Lhiiys,  me  cede  la  Veiietie  en  se 
declarant  pret  a  accepter  line  mediation  pour  retabJir  la  paix 
entre  les  belligerants.  L'armee  italienne  a  en  Voccasion  de 
montrer  sa  valenr  ;  nne  pins  grande  effusion  de  sang  devient 
done  inutile,  et  Vltalie  pent  atteindre  honorahlement  le  but 
de  ses  aspirations  par  iin  arrangement  avec  moi  sur  lequel 
it  sera  facile  de  nous  entendre.  J'ecris  au  roi  de  Prusse  afin 
de  liii  faire  connaitre  cette  situation  et  de  lui  proposer  pour 
rAlleniagne,  ainsi  que  je  le  fais  a  Votre  Majeste  pour  Fltalie, 
la  conclusion  d'un  armistice  comme  preliininaire  des  negocia- 
t ions  de  paix.""  Thus  did  Napoleon  III  telej^raph  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  on  July  4th,  1866,^  to  stop  the  war.  The  same 
day  the  Emperor  also  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  King 
of  Prussia  by  the  following  message: — Paris  4  Juillet  1866, 

^'Sire,  les  succls  si  prompts  et  si  eclatants  de  Votre 
Majeste  ont  amene  des  result ats  qui  me  forcent  a  sortir  de 
mon  role  de  complete  abstention.  L'enipereur  d'Autriche 
m'annonce  qu'il  me  cede  la  Venetie  et  qu'il  est  pret  a  accepter 
ma  mediation  pour  mettre  itn  terme  au  conflit  qui  s'est  eleve 
entre  VAutriche,  la  Prusse  et  Vltalie.  Je  connais  trop  les 
sentiments  magnanimes  de  Votre  Majeste  comme  son  affec- 
tueuse  confiance  envcrs  moi  pour  ne  pas  croire  que,  de  son 
cote,  apres  avoir  eleve  si  Jiaiit  Vhonneur  de  ses  amies,  elle 
n'accueille,  avec  saiisfaction  les  efforts  que  je  suis  dispose  a 
faire  pour  V aider  d  rcndre,  a  ses  Etats  et  a  r Europe,  le  pre- 
cienx  avantage  de  la  paix.  Si  Votre  Majeste  agree  ma  pro- 
position, elle  jugera  sans  doute  convenable  qii'un  armistice 
conclu  pour  VAllcmagne  et  pour  Vltalie  ouvre  immediatement 
la  voie  d  des  negociations.  De  Votre  Majeste  le  bon  frere. 
Napoleon,''     The  reason  for  these  startling  communications, 
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polite,  yet  almost  peremptory  in  their  firmness,  was  to  be 
found  in  a  call  paid  that  morning  on  the  Emperor  by  Prince 
Metternich  in  company  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 

The  Austrian  Ambassador  came  armed  with  authority  from 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  offer  Venetia  to  Napoleon  III 
on  three  conditions.  The  French  were  to  occupy  the  fortresses 
and  obtain  an  armistice  from  Italy;  the  cession  was  to  be 
regulated  by  a  definite  convention  during  the  armistice  ;  and 
Austria  be  free  to  transport  to  Germany  the  troops  and 
material  then  in  Venetia.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  at  once 
accepted  in  principle  the  cession  of  Venice,  and  the  following 
coninuinique  appeared  in  the  Mouiteiir  the  next  day.  The 
date  of  the  official  column  was  of  course  July  4th,  and  that  of 
the  paper  July  5th.     The  announcement  was  momentous: — 

"  Uii  fait  importanf  vieut  de  se  produire.  Apres  avoir 
saiivegardc  Vhonnejtr  dc  scs  amies  en  Italic,  VeiupereHy 
d'AittricJic,  accedaut  aux  idees  eniises  par  rEiiipereur 
Napoleon  dans  sa  lettre  adressee  le  11  juin  a  son  nrinistre 
des  Affaires  etrangeres,  cede  la  Venetie  d  Venipereur  des 
Frangais  ct  accepte  sa  mediation  pour  aniener  la  paix  entre 
les  belligcrants.  Uenipereur  Napoleon  s'cst  enipresse  de 
repondre  d  cet  appel,  et  s'est  inunediatenicnt  adresse  aux  rois 
de  Priisse  et  d'ltalie  pour  aniener  nn  armistice.'"'' 

The  same  day  came  the  replies  of  the  two  Kings,  so 
suddenly  checlved  on  their  march.  The  message  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

^'Sire,  guide  par  la  confiance  que  ni'inspirent  Vaffcction 
niutuelle  et  la  solidarity  des  interets  importants  du  paySy 
f  accepte  la  proposition  que  Votre  Majeste  nic  fait  et  je  suis 
pret  a  nfentcndre  avec  Elle  sur  les  nioyens  de  retahlir  la  paix. 
Hier  dejd  le  general  de  Gablenz  m'a  deniande  un  armistice 
en  vue  de  negociations  dircctes.  Par  un  telcgramnic  chiffre 
a  V adresse  de  iiion  anihassadeur,  findiquerai  a  Votre  Majeste 
les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  la  situation  niilitaire  et  nies 
engagements  envers  le  roi  d' Italic  me  permcttront  dc  conclure 
nn  armistice.'" 


Monitcnr;'  5  juillet,  1866. 
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Victor  Emmanuel  telegraphed:  — 

"  A,S.M.  VEiupereiir  des  Frangais  : — 

"/e  reniercie  Voire  Majeste  de  Vinteret  qu'Elle  prend 
a  la  cause  italienne.  La  proposition  que  Voire  Majeste  me 
fait  est  tellemeiit  grave  qiCil  me  faut  consulter  mon  gouver- 
nemeiit  et  connaitre  Jes  dispositions  de  la  Priisse  ax^ec  laqiielle 
je  suis  lie  par  un  traite. —  Victor  Ennuaiiuel.''"''' 

At  the  same  time  Victor  Emmanuel  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Ricasoli  : — 

''Cicogiiolo,  5  Jitglio  ore  9,  50. 

Je  voiis  couimiuriqite  textueUement  la  depeche  telegraplnqite 
de  VEmpereur  Napoleon  et  lua  reponse.  Je  vois  que  la 
Venetie  n'appart  lent  plus  a  VAutriche,  niais  qu'elle  est  passee 
a  la  France,  Je  crains  par  consequent  nous  ne  ponrrons 
plus  Vohtenir  par  les  amies,  et  fen  suis  ires-affli^e.  Prenez 
les  dispositions  diploiuatiques  que  vous  jugcrez  et  je  vous 
prie  de  me  tenir  au  courant  de  tout. —  Victor  Emmanuel.'' ]- 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  during  these  anxious  days, 
was  kept  in  constant  touch  by  the  telegraph  with  Victor 
Emmanuel   and   his    Ministers.     Von    Sybel    asserts   that: — 

''Gleich  am  Juli  erliess  Napoleon  ein  Telegrauitne  an 
Victor  Emmanuel,  ein  ausdrilckliches  Verbot,  in  Venetien, 
welches  jetzt  franzosisches  Eigenihum  sei,  italienischer 
Truppen  einziehen  zu  lassen ;  eine  strenge  Forderung  for- 
fertigen  Annahme  des  Waffenstillstandes,  welches  Preussen 
bereits  angenomtnen  habe,""  hut  he  does  not  give  the  despatch 
to  which  reference  is  made.:[: 

On  the  same  5th  of  July  Lamarmora  telegraphed  as 
follows  to  Nigra  in   Paris: — 

''L'Empereur  a  telegraphie  au  Roi  que  VAutriche  lui  cede 
la  Venetie  et  qu'il  s'arrangerafacilement  avec  nous.  La  chose 
est  d'autant  plus  grave  quelle  est  pnbliee  dans  le  ^  Moniteur.' 
Je  comprends  que  VEmpereur  cherche  a  arreier  la  Prusse, 
luais  c'est  extremement  douloureux  qu'il  le  fasse  au  detriment 

*  Massari,  ii,  442;   Rothan,  198. 
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de  rhonneitr  de  ritalie.  Recevoir  la  Veuctie  en  cadeau  de 
la  France  est  hiiniiUant  pour  nous,  et  tout  le  nionde  croira 
que  nous  avons  train  la  Prusse.  On  ne  pourra  plus 
gouverner  en  Italie  ;  Varmee  n^aura  plus  de  prestige.  Tdchez 
de  nous  eviter  la  dure  alternative  ou  de  nous  heurter  a  la 
France,'''''  This  was  a  most  moderate  reflection  of  the  out- 
burst of  fury  in  Italy  at  the  idea  of  incurring  a  fresh  indebted- 
ness to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In  extenuation  of  the 
petulant  and  childish  exhibition  of  mean  ingratitude  towards 
the  one  real  friend  of  Italy  in  Europe,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  new  Kingdom,  essaying  at  Custozza  for  the  first 
time  to  stand  without  visible  support,  had  floundered  headlong 
at  the  first  obstacle,  and  was  not  a  little  sore. 

To  Lamarmora,  Nigra  replied  from  Paris  as  follows: — , 
^^11  fi'y  a  qu'un  nioycn,  a  nioji  aiusi,  dc  Jious  tircr  de  la 
position  qui  nous  est  faite  par  VEnipereur,  c'est  que  la  Prusse 
refuse  et  que,  en  attendant,  vous  ayez  de  suite  unc  victoire. 
Mais  si  la  Prusse  accepte,  comment  voulez-vous  refuser  ?  "f 
The  Italian  navy  might,  it  was  thought,  still  do  something 
decisive.  On  June  27th,  Admiral  Tegethoff  had  tried  to  surprise 
Ancona,  but  seeing  Persano's  ships  move,  he  drew  off. 
Persano  merely  defiled  his  ships  along  the  coast. 

On  July  5th  Lamarmora  urged  Admiral  Persano  to  act,  and 
the  next  day  Depretis,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  told  the 
Admiral  that  Italy  could  not  accept  Venetia  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  ;  they  had  force  enough  to  take  it  from 
Austria,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  wished  to  know  what  the  fleet 
was  doing,  or  going  to  do.  Lamarmora  now  also  urged  Cialdini 
to  march,  but  Cialdini,  with  clearer  sighted ness,  asked  how 
he  could  invade  Venetia  when  it  had  been  ceded,  and  remarked 
that  with  the  Austrians  retiring  it  would  be  a  ''buffonata.'^ 
But  Lamarmora  still  urged  an  advance  on  July  (Sth,  in  order 
to  set  foot  in  Venetia  at  least.  Cialdini  meanwhile  prepared 
to  cross  the   Po.     Lamarmora  remained  behind  the   Mincio. 


*   L'Empiiv  liberal,  viii,  434,  5;    Rothan,  198,9. 
t  Ibid,  436. 
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Still  the  negociations  with  France  continued.  On  July  6th, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Victor 
Emmanuel: — '' Le  Roi  de  Prusse  acceptc  Ic  principe  de  ma 
mediation,  poiirvii  que  Voire  Majeste  y  consente.  Si  fai 
voire  consentenicntje  tddicraide  faire  renietire  les  forteresses 
comine  gage  dc  Varniisticc ;  si  Voire  Majeste  refuse,  je  serai 
oblige  de  prendre  iin  parti.'' 

To  this  Victor  Emmanuel  replied  the  same  day  by  telegraph  : 
''En  adoptant  la  forme  propose  par  rAntriche  pour  la  cession 
de  la  Venetie,  nous  n'aiiendrions  pas  le  but  que  Voire  Majeste 
a  en  vuc  coinme  nioi,  cclui  de  consolider  les  garaniies  de  la 
paix  en  donnant  satisfaction  d  la  dignite  ei  aux  droits  de 
ritalie.  Le  territoire  a  reunir  au  royaume  devrait  s'etendre 
aux  frontieres  iiecessaires  a  sa  securite.  Le  Tyrol  italien  en 
feraity  par  consequent,  partie.  Aucune  question  relative  aux 
interets  du  royaume  d'ltalie  (question  de  Rome)  ne  pourrait 
etre  prejugee  dans  les  negociations  relative  d  la  conclusion 
de  la  Paix.  L'accepiation  en  principe  de  V armistice  de  la 
part  de  mon  allie  Ic  Roi  de  Prusse,  dont  je  n\ii  pas  encore 
recu  de  commu/ncatiou  direcie,  me  mettra  en  inesurc  de 
pouvoir  declarer  que,  sous  les  conditions  exprimees  d  Voire 
Majeste,  je  suis  dispose  a  accepter  la  mediation  bienveUlante, 
et  V armistice  moyennant  la  remise  par  rAntriche  d  Vltalie 
des  forteresses  de  la  Venetie.'"-'' 

This  strangely  tall  talk  for  a  beaten  side  was  doubtless  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Ricasoli.  Visconti 
Venosta  now  instructed  Barral  to  inform  King  William  and 
Bismarck  that  the  Italian  Government  preferred  war  to  any 
sort  of  armistice  !     As  Von  Sybel  says  : — 

"  Victor  Emmanuel  aber  haite  sich  bereits  wie  seine 
Minister  (Lamarmora)  entschlossen,  an  Napoleon  in  deni- 
selben  Sinue  telegraphirt,  iind  dem  General  Cialdini  den 
Befehl  gegeben,  seine  Armee  ohne  weiteres  zaudern  iiber  den 
Po  zufUhren.'' 

'"■Vormarsch'  ' erfolgte'  dann  am  8  Juli,  und  setzte  sich 

*  "L' Empire  liberal,"  viii,  439-40. 
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ill  den  folgenden  Tageii  iiber  Rovigo,  gegeti  Padua  fort,  als 
ware  niemals  ei/ie  Moniteur  Note  und  niemals  eine  Abtretting 
Venetiens  an  Frankreich  in  der  Welt  gewesenr' 

How  Baron  Ricasoli  received  the  French  Ambassador 
bearing  the  Imperial  message  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  we 
learn  from  a  despatch  of  Malaret  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
After  seeing  Visconti  Venosta  and  Ricasoli  on  the  question 
of  the  armistice  late  in  the  evening,  and  informing  them  of 
the  acceptance  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor,  Malaret  wrote  : — 

''On  s'obstine  generalenient  a  voir  nne  sorte  d'huniiliation 
pour  le  sentiment  national  et  pour  sa  dignite  militaire  dans 
la  forme   que   VEmpereur  d'Autriche  a  voulu  donner  a  la 
cession   de    la    Venetie     .     .     .     U opinion   puhlique  en  est 
venue  a  considerercomme  un  mal  hen  r  la  perspective  d'unepaix 
dont  les  conditions  sont  cependant  de  nature  a  satisfaire  les 
voeux  les  plus  legitimes  et  les  plus  ardents  du  pays    .    .   .  A  de 
tres-rares  exceptions  pres,  les  homines  habituellement  les  plus 
senses  et  les  plus  calines  partagent  en  ce  moment  Vemotion 
generale.     La  depeche  par  laquelle  volis  me  faites  riwnneur 
de  m'annoncer  Vacceptation  par  S.M.  le  roi  de  Prusse  de  la 
mediation  de  VEmpereur  ni'est  parvenue  a  neuf  heures  du 
soir.       Votre    Excellence    m'ayant    ordonne    par   le    meme 
telegramme  d'insister  aupres  du  gouvernement  italien  pour 
arreter  une  effusion  de  sang  devenue   inutile,  fai  cru  que 
cette  communication  ne  souffrait  aucun  retard,  et  je  me  suis 
rendu  immediatement  au  ministere  des  affaires  etrangeres.''\ 
After  conferring  with  Visconti  Venosta,   Malaret  went  on  to 
Ricasoli,  by  whom  he  was  told  that  neither  Italy  nor  Prussia 
had  the  right  to  suspend  hostilities  without  an  understanding. 
Ricasoli  put  on  an  impertinent  and  threatening  tone  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  to  which  Malaret  alludes  as  "  un  incident 
auquel  je    n' attache  pas   grande   importance,  j'entends   la 
boutade  fort  inattendue  du  Baron  Ricasoli.     M.  le  President 

" — ■ 

*   Die  Begriindung  des  Deutschen  Reichs  durch  Wilhelm  I,  v,  228. 
t  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  276-7. 
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dii  conseil  est,  dit-on,  assez  sit  jet  a  ce  genre  d'excentricites, 
et  il  appelle  cela  de  la  dignite  et  de  Vindependaiice.'^  The 
French  Ambassador  concluded  by  reminding  Baron  RicasoH, 
truly  enough,  that  pubhc  opinion  in  the  chief  Italian  towns, 
especially  in  the  north,  was  ''fort  ouhlieux  dhm  passe  qui  est 
cependant  bien  pres  de  tious,''  and  that  the  Government 
unhappily  did  not,  as  they  might  have  done,  do  anything  to 
calm  a  puerile  agitation.  The  same  day  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
addressed  a  thoroughly  benevolent  despatch  to  Malaret  for 
the  edification  of  the  defiant  Ricasoli  and  his  colleagues. 

"  La  cessation  des  hostilities  est,  en  partie  du  fnoins, 
subordonnee  a  la  resolution  qui  sera  prise  a  Florence,  he 
gouvernement  du  roi  Victor  Emmanuel  se  trouve  ainsi 
appele  a  exercer  une  influence  toute  naturelle  et  sans  doute 
decisive  a  Vegard  de  son  allie,  et  nous  nous  plaisons  a  ne  pas 
doiiter  quHl  ne  s'empresse  d'en  faire  usage  dans  le  sens  plus 
conforme  aux  intentions  de  notre  auguste  souverain  et  aiix 
interets  nianifestes  de  Vltalie  elle-mhne.'^ 

There  was  no  motive,  said  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  *'<ie  ne 
pas  se  mettre  en  tnesure  de  deferer  a  nos  instances  et  d'arreter 
en  Venetie  une  effusion  de  sang  desormais  inutile.''  Great 
sacrifices  would  be  necessary,  the  Minister  pointed  out,  in 
order  to  conquer  Venice,  "/e  veux  dire  seulenient  qu'il  y  a 
pour  ritalie,  a  tenir  la  Venetie  du  gouvernement  de 
VEmpereur,  un  avantage  considerable  puisque  cette  trans- 
mission implique,  de  la  part  de  la  France,  une  garantie 
semblable  a  celle  qui  assure  a  Vltalie  la  possession  de  la 
Lombardiey  But  the  Italians  were  bent  upon  doing  some- 
thing towards  redeeming  their  military  prestige,  and  on  July 
8th  Cialdini  ventur,ed  to  cross  the  Po  with  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  80,000  men,  and  thus  set  foot  on  soil  now  appertaining  to 
the  Empire  of  France.  For  once  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
seems  to  have  manifested  some  slight  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Italians  of  his  indulgence,  and  appeared  to  be  more  than  half 
inclined  to  give  up  his  efforts,  and  leave  Italy  to  "  se  debro- 
uiller''  with  Austria.     But  M.  Rouher  dissuaded  him,  repre- 
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Senting  that  the  pubhc  renunciation  of  the  cession  of  Venetia 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  weakness,  and  that 
the  ItaUan  revolutionary  party  would  regard  it  as  a  victory 
for  them.  Nigra  greatly  exaggerated  the  Emperor's  momentary 
annoyance,  in  order  to  make  the  Italian  Government  shew 
more  wisdom.  Ricasoli  replied  in  heroic  vein,  tallying  of  the 
honour  of  Italy,  the  King  and  the  Monarchy,  'more  precious 
than  Venetia,'  and  would  agree  to  the  armistice  only  on  the 
conditions  that  Prussia  accepted,  and  that  the  'modest' 
wishes  of  Italy  were  accomplished  !  Meanwhile  the  new 
situation  caused  by  the  victory  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa  had  to 
be  anxiously  considered  at  St.  Cloud.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
promptly  submitted  an  *' ensemble  de  dispositions  repondant 
a  la  gravitc  des  circonstances,''  comprising  the  convocation  of 
the  Chambers,  and  military  preparations  for  the  formation  of 
a  corps  of  observation,  '' neutralite  arniee,''  with  a  view  to 
affirming  the  right  and  intention  of  the  French  Government 
not  to  allow  any  modification  in  the  territory  of  the  Great 
Powers  without  its  consent.  The  plan  was  discussed  on 
July  5th,  when  Marshal  Randon  warmly  supported  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Walewski,  Marshal  Niel,  and  Fould  were  also- in 
favour  of  the  project,  but  Rouher  and  Lavalette  opposed  it, 
supported  by  Prince  Napoleon  and  Persigny.  The  Emperor 
approved  the  project,  and  signed  the  decree  summoning 
Parliament,  to  be  published  in  the  *' Moniteur,''  the  next  day. 
But  the  official  journal  of  the  6th  contained  no  such  pro- 
nouncement, to  the  surprise  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Rouher 
and  Lavalette,  with  Prince  Napoleon,  had  prevailed  upon  the 
Emperor  to  stay  his  hand.  Conflicting  counsels  at  home  on 
the  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  not  the  only  importunities 
pressing  upon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  this  time.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  addressed  himself  personally  to  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries,  whilst  both  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
King  William  despatched  secret  missions  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-meant  persistence  of 
the  three  belligerents*  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  of  Metternich, 
Nigra  and  Goltz. 
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The  Russian  Government  had  not  anticipated  the  success  of 
Prussia,  and  was  apprehensive.  The  Czar  had  sent  special 
congratulations  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  the  victory 
of  Custozza,  by  the  Comte  de  StacUelberg,  and  he  now  feared 
a  Franco-Prussian  entente.  Gortschakoff,  incensed  at 
Bismarck's  circular,  had  ah'eady  suggested  that  England, 
France  and  Russia  should  present  an  identical  note  on  the 
same  day  denying  the  right  of  Prussia  to  dissolve  the  German 
Confederation  and  form  a  new  one.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  support  this,  but  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  did  not  see  his  way  thus  to  intervene. 

On  July  7th  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  as  follows  to 
Benedetti : — 

^^ L'Empereitr  a  recit  receinnient  une  lettre  de  rEuipereur 
Alexandre  dans  laquelle  ce  soiiverain  parte  des  avantages 
qu'offnrait  une  entente  des  puissances  pour  re'^lerles  questions 
penda)ites  et  Budberg  dans  ses  entretiens  s' est  place  dans  un 
ordre  d'idees  analogues.  J'ecris  a  Talleyrand,  me  bornant 
a  exprinier  en  tcrnies  generaux  le  desir  de  tnarcJier  d'accord 
avec  les  autres  grandes  puissances  dans  les  questions  d'ordre 
europeenJ" 

The  French  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  was  instructed 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  the  following  terms:  — 

*'La  tentative  de  mediation,  entre  les  puissances  belliger- 
entes,  que  fait  en  ce  moment  VEnipereur  Napoleon,  exclut  de 
notre  part  toute  demarche  pouvant  revetir  un  caractere 
comminatoire,  et  ne  nous  permit  pas  de  donner  suite,  quant 
a  present,  a  la  proposition  du  Gortchakof''"'' 
Meanwhile,  when  the  fighting  was  going  against  Austria  in 
Bohemia,  King  John  of  Saxony,  with  Count  Beust,  repaired 
to  Vienna,  to  see  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Schoenbrunn.  Mensdorlf  was  with  the 
army,  but  Esterhazy  was  present,  and  the  cession  of  Venice 
to  France  was  taken  into  consideration.  Beust  records  that 
he  himself  voted  for  it,  'not  knowing  that  it  had  been  contem- 

*   Rothan,  214-15. 
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plated  before  the  war,  if  Austria  were  victorious,*  with  the 
hope  of  assistance  from  France.  Beust  learnt  some  hours 
later  that  the  message  to  Paris  had  not  been  sent,  and  records 
that  it  was  only  despatched  late  in  the  afternoon,  received  by 
Metternich  at  9-0,  and  then  handed  by  him  to  the  Emperor. 
The  **  Moiiiteur''  duly  announced  the  fact  the  next  day,  but 
Beust,  noting  that  Prince  Napoleon,  Lavalette,  and  Rouher, 
had  protested  on  the  grounds  of  giving  offence  to  Italy,  and 
contracting  obligations  to  Austria,  considered  that  better  terms 
might  have  been  obtained  by  the  Austrian  Government  from 
France,  if  the  message  offering  Venetia  had  gone  sooner.  At 
all  events  Metternich  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  go  further  on  behalf  of  Austria, 
whilst  King  William  and  Victor  Emmanuel  were  enraged  that 
the  Emperor  went  so  far.  In  1871,  at  Gastein,  the  Emperor 
William  told  Beust  that  he  had  been  most  generous  to  Austria, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  France.  On 
July  9th,  1866,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  told  Beust  to  go 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  induce  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  intervene 
with  more  emphasis  for  Austria.  The  Saxon  Minister  took 
with  him  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  next  day  Beust  departed 
for  Paris,  but  after  conferring  with  Metternich  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Austria  was  *'too  late."  The  Prince  of  Reuss, 
on  a  secret  mission  from  Russia,  had  already  been  and  gone. 
Of  the  Emperor's  attitude  Beust  observes  that  it  was  "a  great 
misfortune  for  Austria  that  he  was  at  that  time  suffering  in- 
tense pain  from  an  internal  complaint  which  greatly  impaired 
both  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  A  year  later  I  saw 
him  at  Salzbourg,  as  well  both  in  body  and  mind  as  ever." 
All  that  the  Emperor  would  say  to  Beust  in  July,  1866,  was: 
''Je  lie  siiis  pas  pret  a  le  faire.'"  Beust  said  to  the  Emperor 
"  I  do  not  ask  for  war  ;  you  have  100,000  men  at  Chalons,  send 
them  to  the  frontier ;  send  a  squadron  to  the  North  Sea,  the 
Prussian  Government  is  already  too  busy  ;  and  the  Allies  will 
accept  your  mediation.  If  not,  in  five  or  six  years  Prussia 
will  have  war  with  you,  and  all  Germany  will  march  with  her. 
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Beitst  had  an  interview  with  M,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  found 
him  more  favourable  to  Austria  than  to  Prussia.  The  Saxon 
Minister  found  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  acknowledged  a 
moral  obligation  to  take  Austria's  part  in  the  negociations  for 
peace,  in  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Venetia,  and  that 
this  view  had  the  support  of  Walewski.  To  sum  up,  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Count  Beust,  of  signal  advantage  for  Austria. 

To  return  to  the  negociations  with  Prussia.  On  July  6th, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Benedetti  at 
the  Prussian  Capital : — 

*'Le  roi  de  Pnisse  accepte  la  mediation  de  VEinpereitr, 
mais  il  nous  fera  connciitre  par  Goltz  les  conditions  qn'il 
met  d  Vaccepiation  d'line  armistice.  Employez  tons  vos 
efforts  pour  ohtenir  dii  Gouvcrnement  Prussien  qu'il  facilite 
a  VEinpereur  V accomplissement  de  la  tdche  que  S.M.  s'est 
imposee  dans  Vinteret  de  VEurope  et  de  rhuynaniteJ"''' 

The  task  was  not  easy,  although  King  William  and  Bismarck 
had  now  changed  places;  the  King  wishful  to  go  on,  and  to 
march  in  triumph  through  Vienna,  and  Bismarck  anxious  for 
peace.  Benedetti  was  instructed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  on 
July  9th,  to  repair  to  the  headquarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  French  Ambassador,  with 
Lefebvre  de  Behaine,  arrived  at  Zwittau,  found  King  William 
there,  and  saw  Bismarck  at  once. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  his 
views  on  the  German  question,  scarcely  revealed  to  eager 
and  expectant  diplomatists,  should  nevertheless  be  reflected 
in  the  public  press.  On  July  12th  the  Emperor  wrote  as 
follows  to  Count  Walewski : — 

^^  Mon  cher  Walewski,  comme  il  eiit  ete  trop  lofig  de  vous 
exposer  ce  niaiin  mes  convictions  politiqueSy  je  vous  renvoie 
a  V article  du  Journal  des  Debats  de  ce  jour,  qui  exprime 
admirahletnent  mes  idees  en  ce  qui  concerne  V Allemagne 
seulement.     Croyez  a  ma  sincere  aniitie. — Napoleon'. 

*   Rothan,  203. 
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The  views  of  the  Russian  Court,  it  would  appear  from  the 
following  letter  from  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  to  Talleyrand 
on  July  13th  when  enclosing  a  note  for  the  French  Emperor, 
were  not  so  far  removed  from  those  of  the  Tuileries. 

**/Z  serait  fort  a  desirer  que  VEmpereur  Napoleon  ecrivit 
directentent  a  VEmpereiir  Alexandre,  qui  a  le  sincere  desir 
d'aller  d' accord  avec  lui  et  veut  connaitre  les  idees  de 
VEmpereur  des  Frangais  sur  la  reconstitution  de  rAUcmagne. 
On  trouve  naturel  que  la  Prusse  victoneuse  soil  avantagee, 
et  dans  tous  les  cas  on  prefere  une  Prusse  puissante  a  une 
Autriche  puissante."" 

On  July  13th  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  informed  the 
Cahinet  of  the  Tuileries  that  Austria  would  prefer  to  run  the 
chances  of  arms,  and  perish  with  honour,  rather  than  achieve 
safety  at  the  price  of  a  cession  of  territory.  As  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  informed  Benedetti : — 

''  Le  Prince  de  Metternich  me  dit  que  Vintegrite  de  VA  ufriche 
et  de  la  Saxc  sout  des  conditions  sine  qua  non.  Le  Cabinet 
de  Vienne  deiuande  Vappui  de  VEmpereur  pour  f aire  reduire 
les  frais  de  guerre  et  ohtenir  que  la  Saxe  ne  soit  pas  cotuprise 
dans  la  confederation  du  Nord."  The  loyal  attitude  of  Deak, 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Hungarians,  in  spite  of  the 
endeavours  of  Kossuth,  Turr,  and  Klapka,  urged  on  by 
Bismarck,  Ricasoli,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  get  up  an  insur- 
rection in  Hungary,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph's  firm  attitude.  Moreover,  the  visits  of  the 
Empress  Elisabeth,  sent  by  the  Kaiser  to  Budapest  for  the 
purpose,  were  a  great  success.  Bismarck  had  several  excellent 
reasons  for  displaying  moderation.  The  Hungarians,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  Deak,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  refused  to 
create  the  looked  for  diversion  ;  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  take  sides,  or  to  support  his  mediation 
by  other  than  moral  means,  and  of  the  actively  benevolent 
assurances  of  Prince  Napoleon,  might  at  any  moment  be 
driven,  by  the  ill  mannered  obstinacy  of  Italy,  to  refuse  any 
longer  to  champion  interests  distinctly  unpopular  in   France ; 
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and  last  but  not  least,  in  view  of  a  coming  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  in  Europe,  when  the  French  nation  should  have 
realized  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  new  Power,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  avoid  leaving  Austria  in  the  position  of 
an  implacable  foe.  As  Mr.  Alison  Phillips  expresses  it: — 
"  Bismarck  brushed  aside  the  ill-timed  scruples  of  the  Czar, 
humoured  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  ignored  the  obstinacy 
of  Italy." 

On  July  14th,  Prince  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Emperor : — 

^^ Dans  sa  precipitation  a  redigcr  sa  precedente  note  a 
VEfnperetir  siir  la  situation  actiielle,  le  prince  Napoleon  croit 
ne  pas  avoir  insiste  assez  siir  la  situation  fdcheiise  qui  ferait 
a  VEnipereur  une  politique  pouvant  amener  nne  rupture  avec 
la  Prusse  et  Vltalie.  Avec  V  Italic,  ce  sera  it  la  negation  de 
toute  la  politique  iniperialc.  Ce  serait  detrnire  ce  qne 
VEfupereur  a  si  glorieusement  fait  en  7859,  ce  serait  rejeter 
ritalie  a  nioitie  niutilce  et  exasperee  anx  pieds  de  VAntriche 
et  de  ses  anciens  gouverncurs  qui  n'etaient  que  dcs  prefets 
autricJiiens.  Cette  politique  serait  desastreuse,  il  n'y  a 
nienie  pas  a  la  discuter.  Vis-a-vis  de  la  Prusse,  la  question 
est  heaiiconp  plus  delicate.  Sans  doute  nne  partie  de 
r opinion  puhlique  serait  tres  facileinent  entrainee  a  nne 
guerre  avec  les  Prussiens,  niais  d'un  autre  cote,  il  fant 
s'attendre  a  ce  que  M.  de  Bismarck,  menace  serieusement 
snrlcs  derrieres  par  la  France,  jouerait  son  va-tout  et,  cessant 
d'etre  Prussien,  se  faisait  tout  a  fait  Alleniand,  ferait  un 
appel  anx  passions  niilitaires  de  toute  VAlleniagne  ;  et  pour 
cela  il  V  a  un  moyen  que  soffre  tout  naturellenient  a  lui, 
c'est  de  proclamer  la  constitution  de  1849,  votee  par  le 
parlement  revolutionnaire  de  Francfort.  Quel  les  conse- 
quences terriblcs  entraincrait  un-  tel  acte,  et  dans  quelle 
position  il  nous  uiettrait !  Sans  doute  la  France  est  forte, 
et  VEnipereur  pent  beaucoup  obtenir  decile,  tnais  en  envisa- 
geant  froidenient  la  situation,  quel  serait  la  motif  dc  la  guerre 
contre  la  Prusse  et  toute  VAllemagne  ?    Ce  serait  an  noni  de 
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Veqitilihre  europeen  que  VEmpereiir  marcherait  contfe  uii 
peuple  qui  ne  vent  He  ii  nous  prendre ,  qui  ne  veut  qui  s*  organiser 
a  Vinterieiir  comme  il  Ventend.  Ce  serait  done  une  guerre 
contrele  principedes  nationalites^  contreles  principes  liberaux, 
contre  la  volorite  de  VAllemagne  de  s' organiser  interieure- 
inent,  comme  elle  le  veutf  que  VEmpereur  pr  end  rait  lea  arm^es  ? 

Rappelons-nous  qi4e  Vhistoire  nous  m^ontre  que  c'est  au 
nom  des  anciens  principes  d'eqtnlibre  europeen,  de  dangers 
provenant  de  la  conduit e  des  voisins  qui  qvaient  fait  une 
revolution,  que  la  coalition  europeenne  s'est  formee  en  1792 
contre  la  France,  et  que  le  due  de  Brunswick  a  lance  son 
fameux  manifeste.  Sans  doute,  il  faiit  obtenir  dans  Vinteret 
frarigaiSf  que  la  Prusse,  mais  surtout  VAllemagne  restetit 
divisees  ;  mais  il  faut  le  faire  avee  beaucoup  de  menagement^ 
de  douceur,  de  savoir-faire ;  la  violence  et  la  menace  ne 
meiieraient  qu'a  itne  fdcheuse  situation  qn*il  faut  eviter. 

L'Empereur  ayant  jusqu*au  5  Juillet  suivi  une  politique 
de  neutralite,  il  faut  ^nenager  VAllemagne  dans  ce  brusque 
revirement,  dans  cette  mediation  qu'il  a  aceeptee,  quHl  faut 
faire  triompher,  mais  par  la  persuasion  et  en  menageant  les 
susceptibilites  allemands,  VEmpereur,  qui  a  ete  eleve  en 
Allemagne,  eonnait  mieux  que  qui  ce  soit  ce  pays  ;  qu'il  se 
rappelle  ses  souvenirs  de  jeunesse  d  ^AugsbourgJ 

Pour  ceux  qui  revent  pour  VEmpereur  le  role  de  la  reaction 
et  du  clericalisme  europeen  a  faire  triompher  par  la  force,  ils 
doivent  pousser  a  une  alliance  avee  ce  cadavre  autrichien  et 
a  une  guerre  contre  VAllemagne,  la  Prusse  et  Vltalie  ;  mais 
ceux  qui  voient  dans  Napoleon  III,  non  le  moderateur  de  la 
Revolution,  mais  son  chef  eclaire,  ne  desertant  jatnais  les 
grands  principes  de  nationality  et  de  la  liberie  quHl  a  pour 
mission  de  faire  triompher  en  Europe,  et  qui  seront  sa 
veritable  grandeur  dans  la  poster ite,  ceux-la  seraient  bien 
inquiets  le  jour  ou  il  entrerait  dans  une  politique  qui,  meme 
dut-elle  triompher  par  la  force,  serait  le  renversement  de  la 
veritable  grandeur  et  de  la  gloire  de  Napoleon  III.  Ces 
raisonnements  doivent  naturellement  rester  tres  secrets  et 
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surtoiit  Us  ne  doivent  pas  ctre  avoiies  ins-a-x'^is  de  la  Pnisse 
et  de  ritalie,  niais  il  est  itidispensahle  que  V Empereur  les 
envisage  vis-a-vis  de  lui-meine.''"''- 

From  this  we  may  well  turn  to  the  counsel  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  written  from  Vienna  on  July  14th,  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys : — 

"M,  Benedetti  est  arriv>e  hier  dii  quart ier  general  Pnissien. 
Je  liii  ai  coniiiuinique  ce  inatiii  le  telegramme  de  Votre 
Excellence  date  d'liier  soir  et  il  va  repartir  pour  le  quart  ier 
general  ou  il  pressera  Vacceptation  des  preliminaires  de  la 
paix.  D'apres  ce  que  nous  croyons  savoir  ici  ces  preliminaires 
depasseraient  en  quelques  points  ce  que  la  Priisse  deniande  et 
il  serait possible d'obtenir pour r Ant riche  des  conditions  moins 
desavantageuses.  Tout  ce  que  la  Prusse  possede  des  forces 
niilitaires  est  engage  dans  cette  campagne,  en  sorte  que  les 
derrieres  de  Varmee  conimencent  a  se  degarnir  d  niesnre 
qu'elle  avance  et  cest  une  cause  d' affaiblissement  qui  devient 
d'nn  certain  poids  surtout  si  la  guerre  se  prolonge  encore 
quelque  temps.  De  telle  sorte  qu'eti  ce  moment  on  pent  dire 
que  si  la  Prusse  tient  VAutriche,  V AutricJie  aussi,  de  son 
cote  et  sans  un  autre  point  de  vue,  tient  la  Prusse;  car 
jamais  la  Prusse  n\a  ete  et  ne  sera  plus  plus  desarmee  cliez 
tille  et  sur  le  Rhin  qu'elle  ne  Vest  aujourd'hui.  Cela  est  si 
vrai  que  les  Prussiens  en  conviennent  eux-niemes  et  que,  du 
Rhin  a  Berlin,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  quinze  niille  liornnies  a 
rencontrer.*' 

"/^  croirai  manquer  a  mon  devoir  et  me  reprocherais  conime 
une  f ante  de  ne  pas  faire  ressortir  aux  yeux  de  nion  gouver- 
nement  les  avantages  incalculables  qu'il  recueillerait  d'une 
simple  demonstration  militaire  vers  les  provinces  rhenanes 
pour  appuyer  sa  mediation.  La  guerre  contre  nous  est  com- 
pletement  impossible.  Le  Cabinet  de  Berlin  ne  pent  a  aucun 
prix  en  risquer  les  chances,  car  il  ne  pent  se  placer  cntre 
deux  armies  conune  celles  de  la  France  et  dc  VAutriche. 
Une  demonstration  militaire,  V envoi  dhin  corps  d'armee  sur  le 


*   Rothan,  454-56. 
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Rhin    est    positivement    tine   mesure    que   VEmpereiir  peut 
executer  sans  le  moindre  danger,  et  dont  Veffet  est  certain 
.     .     .     .     J'ai  des  raisons  serieuses  de  croire  qu'en  faisant 
une    demonstration    militaire,    sans   meme   lui   donner   un 
caractere  agressif,  VEmpereur  sera  etonne  de  Veffet  qu'elle 
prodnira,  et  qu'  a  Vinstant  mefne  il  tiendra  plus  qiCa  lui  de 
dieter  les  conditions  de  la  paix  au  lieu  de  s'y  soumettre.    Je 
ne  parte  pas  de  prendre  les  Provinces  Rhenanes,  ce  qui  peut 
se  /aire  en  ce  moment  sans  coup  ferir,  et  ce  qui  pourra  $e 
faire  encore  de  meme  pendant  quelques  semaines,  m,ais  seule- 
ment  d" en  faire  naitre  Videe,  et  je  le  repete,  sans  guerre,  sans 
combat,  sans  danger  et  sansperte,  la  mediation  de  VEmpereur, 
aujourd'hui  hesitante  et  presque  compromise,  devient  trioni- 
phante  et  efficace.     Je  suis  frappe  de  ce  fait  que  de  tons  les 
cotes  on  critique  nos  efforts  de  pacification,  les  uns  parce  quHls 
se  plaignent  d'etre  arretes  et  genes  dans  leur  essor,  les  autres 
pa^ce  qu'ils  se  voient  ahandonnes  a  leur  destin.     Notre  oeuvre 
de  paix  accomplie  dans  de  telles  conditions  ne  nous  laissera 
pas  un  ami  et  cela  me  fait  croire  quHl  y  aurait   quelque 
avantage  a  la  modifier  dans  le  sens  que  fai  pris  la  liberte 
dHndiquer  ....  Je  le  repete,  de  meme  qtVily  a  quelque  temps, 
faffirmais   devant    Sa    Majeste    que  VAutriche   cederait  la 
Venetie  avant  la  guerre,  ce  qu'elle  a  fait  reellement  par  la 
convention  secrHe   du   12  juin,  de  mefne  fafflrme  avec  la 
meme  conflance  aujourd'hui  qiVune  demonstration  militaire 
serieuse    est    nececsaire    pour     appuyer    la    mediation    de 
VEmpereur,  et  lui  donner  Vautorite  dont,  a  vrai  dire,  elle 
parait  manquer  depuis  qtVelle  s'est  produite.    J'ajoute  aussi, 
et  c'esi  la  le  point  le  plus  important,  qu'il  est  absolument 
impossible  que  la  Pru'sse  s'expose  a  une  guerre  avec  nous, 
que  M.  de  Bismarck  n'admet  pas  fneme  cette  eventualite,  qvVil 
est  bien  resolu  d  Veviter  a  tout  prix,  et  que  par  consequent, 
la  demonstration  militaire  est  sans  dangers  ulterieurs ''"''' 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  drawn  up  originally  by  Goltz  in 
Paris,  and  eventually  approved  by  the  Emperor,  to  be  sub- 

*  Rothan,  437-9;  Viilefranche  ii,  232-4. 
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mitted  for  the  acception  of  Austria  and  Prussia  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  France  were  as  follows : — 

7.  '^Integrite  de  V Empire  autrlcliien,  sail f  la  Venefie.     ; 

2.  Reconnaissance  par  VAiitriche  de  la  dissohttion  de  V 
ancienne  confederation  gernianique.  Elle  uc  s'opposera  pas 
(I  line  nouvelle  organisation  de  VAUemagne. 

3.  La  Priisse  constitue  Viinion  dii  Nord,  coniprenant  Jes 
Etats  sitnes  an  Nord  dii  Mein.  EIlc  sera  invest ie  dii  com- 
niandement  des  forces  niilitaires. 

4.  Les  Etats  dit  Slid  s^ont  libres  de  former  enfre  enx  luie 
Union  dit  Midi  qui  jonira  d'une  existence  internationale 
independante. 

5.  Les  liens  nationaux  a  conserver  entre  les  deux  unions 
seront  regies  par  line  entente  commune. 

6.  Les  diiches  de  VElhe  seront  reiinis  a  la  Prusse,  sauf  les 
districts  nord  du  Slesvig  dont  les  populations  librement  con- 
sultees  desireraient  etre  retrocedees  ait  Danemark. 

7.  UAiitriche  et  ses  allies  restitueront  a  la  Prusse  nne 
partie  des  frais  de  guerre. 

Si  ces  bases  etaient  adoptees  par  les  parties  belligerantes, 
un  armistice  pourr ait  etre  conclii  immediatenient  et  la  vote 
serait  ouverte  an  retablissemeut  d'une  paix  solide  et  durable. 
Paris,  le  14  JuiUet  1866.'"'- 

Again,  during  this  month,  the  Russian  Ambassador  In  Paris 
suggested  to  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
idea  of  a  Congress.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed  thus 
to  BenedettI  of  this  new  ''demarche"  of  Budberg: — 

"  Le  Gouvernemetit  Russe,  revenaiit  a  la  charge,  nous  pro- 
pose la  reunion  d'lin  congres  a  Paris.  Notre  intention  est  de 
faire,  par  les  memes  motifs,  la  meme  reponse  qu'd  la  premiere 
communication.'']- 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Ambassador  In  St.  Petersburg, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said: — 

*^La  Russie  a  propose  la  reunion  a  Paris  d'un  congres  des 
puissances    signataires    du    traite    de    Paris.      Nous    avons 


*  Rothan.     t  Ibi^i,  330- 
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decline  cette  ouvertiire  qui  nous  pa  rait  incompatible  avec 
not  re  role  de  mediate  iir  ainsi  qii'avec  les  rapports  amicaux 
qui  existent  entre  nous  et  la  Prusse.  Le  Cabinet  de  Peters- 
bourg  revenant  a  la  charge  invite  la  France  et  VAngleterre 
a  declarer  avec  lui  que,  comme  puissances  signataires  des 
transactions  qui  ont  organise  VAUemagne,  elles  reservent 
en  principe  leur  droit  de  participation  aux  changemeuts  qui 
s'accomplissent.  Notre  eutretien  est  de  faire  par  les  memes 
motifs  la  nieme  reponse  qu'a  la  premiere  communicat ion.'' 

To  return  to  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor.  Benedetti 
argued  long  with  Bismarck,  and  the  interview  lasted  until 
four  in  the  morning.  Bismarck  represented  the  diplomatic 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  entirely  favourable 
to  Austria,  and  said  that  whilst  his  confidence  in  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  France  was  in  nowise  diminished,  he  could 
not  but  regret  an  interposition  which  compromised  the  advan- 
tages they  had  obtained.  Benedetti  replied  that  if  the  require- 
ments of  Prussia  were  compatible  with  the  European  equilib- 
rium, the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  was  a  pledge  of  the 
general  assent  of  Europe,  and  Prussia  would  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  conquests  without  further  risk.  The  French 
Ambassador  intimated  moreover  that  the  occupation  of  Vienna 
would  be  attended  with  great  difBculties  and  danger,  and  that 
Prussia,  refusing  to  make  peace,  would  justly  raise  public 
opinion  in  Europe  against  her.  Bismarck  replied  to  this  by 
saying  that  the  first  effect  of  the  mediation  had  been  to  renew 
the  courage  of  Austria,  and  he  continued  after  this  sort : — 

''L' Italic,  d'adleiirs  refusait  son  consentement  et  le  Baron 
Ricasoli  ne  cessait  de  rappeler  a  Usedom  les  engagements 
contractus  par  la  Prusse.'' 

"Le  Roi,  neanmoins,  s'etait  euipresse  de  deferer  a  V invita- 
tion de  I'Empereur,  convaincu  que  les  sentiments  d'amitie, 
dont  Sa  Majeste  n'avait  cesse  de  lui  donner  de  precieux 
temoignages,  ne  lui  ferait  assurcment  pas  defaut  dans  ^tne 
circon stance  aussi  solennelle.  Le  Roi  acceptait  la  media- 
tion en  p7'enant  V engagement  de  consentir,  si  l' Italic  n'v 
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mettait  pas  obstacle,  a  une  suspension  des  hostilites  sous 
certains  conditions,  dont  iJ  avait  charge  M.  de  Goltz  de  faire 
connaitre  les  termes  a  Sa  Majeste.  Ne  se  contentant pas  de 
cette  double  assurance  donnee  par  le  telegraphe,  il  avait 
adresse  a  V Empereur  tine  lettre  que  le  Prince  de  Reuss  avait 
ete  charge  de  porter  a  Paris.  Le  Roi  attendait  Vaccueil  fait 
a  ses  ouvertures  avant  de  prendre  aucune  resolution.'"''' 

Benedetti  suggested  a  suspension  of  military  operations 
until  hearing  again  from  Paris,  but  Bismarck  said  this  must 
be  referred  to  the  King.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  Benedetti  saw  King  William,  and  received  assurances  of 
the  wish  of  the  Prussian  Sovereign  to  comply  with  the  desire  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  King  William  spoke  of  the 
effects  of  the  mediation  in  the  same  sense  as  Bismarck,  and 
said  as  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities  that  he  must  see  his 
staff,  then  at  Czernahora.  Benedetti  followed  the  King,  at 
his  suggestion,  and  at  Czernahora  in  the  afternoon  the  French 
Ambassador  received  the  Prussian  assent  to  three  days* 
suspension  of  hostilities,  on  certain  military  conditions  put  in 
writing  by  Bismarck  at  the  request  of  Benedetti.  These 
conditions  Bismarck  insisted,  strangely  enough,  on  sending  to 
the  nearest  Austrian  commander,  and  to  Vienna,  by  the  hand 
of  Monsieur  Lefebvre  de  Behaine.  On  July  13th  Benedetti 
joined  King  William,  still  advancing,  at  Brunn,  whilst  Lefebvre 
de  Behaine  brought  from  Vienna  counter  suggestions  inaccept- 
able  to  the  Prussian  staff.  Meanwhile  Reuss  and  Goltz  were 
unable  to  report  anything  definite  from  France.  The 
Emperor,  whilst  speaking  openly  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  as  mediator,  and  obviously  averse  to  taking  any  overt 
action  against  Italy  and  Prussia,  would  promise  nothing. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  shewed  much  less  tenderness  towards 
the  disturbers  of  peace.  ^'V Italic  et  la  Prusse,'"  he  remarked, 
"se  renvoient  Vune  a  Vaiitre  la  reponse  a  faire,  cela  pourrait, 
a  la  longue,  lasser  la  patience  de  V Empereur."]  Benedetti, 
at   the    Prussian    headquarters,    was  even   less   conciliatory. 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  viii,  450.     f  Ibid,  viii,  454. 
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Bismarck  was  told  that  ''les  projets  de  V annexion  ne  pou- 
vaient  etre  serieux  .  .  .  toutes  les  puissances  seraient 
egaleiuent  blessees  par  un  tel  abus  de  la  force  et  de  la 
victoire,  qu'il  existait  des  traites  .  ,  .  .  "  The  actions 
of  Italy  did  not  lessen  Bismarck's  apprehensions.  Cialdini, 
after  crossing  the  Po,  did  nothing,  and  Bismarck  unjustly 
blamed  Lamarmora,  declaring  that  he  had  full  confidence 
in  the  Government  of  Ricasoli,  but  none  in  Lamarmora. 
"S/  ritalie,''  he  said,  ''la  Venetie  recite,  cessait  les  hostilites, 
malgre  son  engagement  d'agir  activenieni  contre  VAntriche, 
on  serait  autorise  a  sitpposer  que  c'etait  en  vertu  d'un 
arrangement  conclu  avant  la  guerre'' 

A  corps  was  then  formed,  by  decree  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, on  July  14th,  at  Neiss,  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  under 
the  command  of  Klapka,  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
Bismarck,  at  the  same  time,  sent  recriminatory  messages  to 
the  Italian  Government  on  the  inaction  of  Italy,  and  Usedom, 
the  Prussian  Ambassador,  passed  these  on  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
on  July  13th,  adding,  as  in  the  name  of  King  William,  certain 
admonitions  of  his  own.  The  Archduke  Albrecht  having 
evacuated  Rovigo,  Cialdini  at  once  advanced,  and  occupied  the 
place,  Victor  Emmanuel  transferring  his  headquarters  to 
Ferrara.  On  July  14th,  at  Ferrara,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his 
advisers  resolved  to  take  definite  action.  Cialdini,  with 
150,000  men,  was  to  march  rapidly  to  Isonzo,  with  Trieste, 
and  finally  Vienna,  as  objective.  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Lamarmora,  with  70,000  men,  were  to  occupy  the  Quadri- 
lateral and  besiege  Verona,  and  Garibaldi,  with  some  regular 
troops,  was  to  advance  on  Trieste. 

Lamarmora  refuted  with  dignity  the  accusations  of  Bismarck 
in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Avet  on  July  14th,  and  when  on  the  17th 
Bernhardi  read  to  him  a  letter  from  Usedom  of  the  13th  to  be 
given  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  complaining  of  the  Italian  inaction, 
the  General  exclaimed  :  ''Je  n'accepte  de  lecon  de  loyaute  de 
personne,  f>as  mcme  de  M.  de  Bismarck;  la  condiiite  de 
M.  de  Usedom  a  etc  ignoble.'"  Victor  Emmanuel  was  also, 
naturally,  very  indignant  with  Bismarck. 
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On  July  22nd,  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
to  accept  the  preliminaries  submitted  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  received  at  the  Prussian  headquarters,  and  it  only 
remained  to  convince  King  William  of  the  necessity  for  peace. 
Prussia  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  the  formation  of  a  North  German  Confederation 
under  Prussia,  but  Saxony  was  not  to  be  included;  Austria 
might  be  expelled  from  her  position  in  Germany,  but  must  be 
left  intact. 

On  the  26th,  after  a  delay  caused  by  Bismarck  refusing 
liberty  of  action  to  Saxony,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed  at  Nikolsburg,  and  peace  with 
Austria's  allies  soon  followed.  Bismarck  had  the  support  of 
the  Crown  Prince  in  preventing  King  William  from  attempting 
to  march  into  Vienna,  and  in  insisting  upon  a  more  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  Austria,  than  the  King,  roused  at  length  to  a 
taste  for  conquest,  was  at  all  inclined  to  pursue.  The 
masterful  minister  who  had  goaded  his  sovereign  into  war, 
now  forbad  a  spectacular  triumph.  How  sharp  was  the  con- 
tention between  King  and  Minister,  and  how  unwilling  the 
capitulation  of  the  King,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
note  written  by  King  William  on  Bismarck's  memorandum 
when  returning  it  by  the  hand  of  the  Crown  Prince:  ^^Puisque 
mon president  dii  Conseil  m'abandonne  devant  Vennemi,  et 
que  je  siiis  hors  d'etat  de  le  reniplacer,  fai  discute  la  quest iofi 
avec  mon  fils,  il  s^ est  joint  ait.  president  du  conseil,  et  je  tne 
vols  force,  d  ma  grande  douleiir^  apres  de  si  grandes  victoires, 
d'avaler  cette  pilule  et  d" accepter  une  paix  honteuse .''"•'' 

To  recapitulate.  The  preliminaries  of  peace,  as  drawn  up 
in  Paris,  were  sent  both  to  King  William  and  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  King  William  received  the  project  at 
Nikolsburg  on  July  17th,  and  two  days  later,  yielding  to  the 
counsel  of  both  Bismarck  and  Benedetti,  he  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  five  days.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  presented  by  Bismarck  through  Herring  with  direct 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  viii,  482. 
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proposals  from  Prussia,  and  by  Gramont  with  those  from 
France,  now  accepted  the  memorandum  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Meanwhile,  Goltz  was  doing  his  best  for  Prussia 
in  Paris.  On  July  19th,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  to  considerable  acquisitions  by  Prussia,  and  from 
the  Emperor  still  more.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  careful  to 
add:  ^^pourvu  que  le  Cabinet  de  Berlin  reconnut  la  conven- 
ance  (Taccorder  d  VEnipire  frangais  des  compensations  de 
nature  a  augiuenter  dans  une  certaine  proportion  sa  force 
defensive.'' 

Benedetti  was  also  instructed  to  point  out  to  Bismarck  that 
**S?  Sa  Majeste  n'a  pas  voulii  compliquer  une  oeuvre 
'd'intcret  curopeen*  en  traitant  preniaturement  avec  la 
Prusse  des  questions  territoriales  qui  touchent  particuliere- 
inent  la  France,  et  qui,  du  rkste,  ne  figuraient  pas  dans 
les  prelitninaires,  il  lui  semblait  suffisant  de  les  avoir  indi- 
quees  et  Elle  se  reservait  d'en  poursuivre  Vexamen  d'un  coni- 
niun  accord  avec  le  Cabinet  de  Berlin  lorsque  son  role  de 
nicdiatettr  serait  ternitne.*'  Bismarck,  in  his  reply,  said: — 
'* Peut-etre pourra-t-on  trouver  voire  affaire  dans  le  Palatinat 
on,  niieux  encore,  en  Belgique.  Plus  tard  on  pourrait 
s' entendre;  pourle  moment  il  ne  s'agit  que  des  annexions prus- 
siennes  dans  le  Nord  et  des  que  Sa  Majeste  ne  s'y  opposait 
pas,  tout  et  ait  pour  le  mieux.'" 

Again ;  M.  Lefebvre  de  Behaine,  the  French  charge  at  Berlin, 
wrote  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  25th,  of  an  interview 
with  Bismarck,  when  the  Prussian  Minister  had  said  that 
*' Napoleon  III,  si  les  accroissements  de  la  Prusse  lui  don- 
naient  de  Vombrage,  n'avait  qu'un  parti  a  prendre,  c'etait  de 
se  tourner  du  cote  de  la  Belgique.'" 

The  repeated  insinuations  of  Bismarck  with  regard  to 
Belgium,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  view  of  the  Prussian 
Minister's  astonishing  and  successful  effrontery  four  years 
later,  when  he  presented  to  Europe,  as  the  secret  design  of 
the  French  Government,  a  scheme  pre-eminently  his  own. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  Government  added  folly  to  ingrati- 
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tude,  and  Ricasoli,  disregarding  the  wise  counsel  of  the  French 
Emperor,  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  once  more  in  a 
naval  battle,  only  to  be  beaten  at  sea  still  more  thoroughly 
than  on  land.     Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
Florence  to  tell  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  suspension  of  arms 
agreed  to  by  Prussia,  and  to  recommend  Italy  to  do  the  same, 
preparatory  to  receiving  Venetia  in  a  regular  manner.     But 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Ricasoli,  kept,  as  M.  Ollivier  says  "  in 
a  state  of  defiant  exaltation  by  Von  Usedom  and  Bernhardi, 
and  also  by  the  news  of  Garibaldian  successes  in  the  Tyrol," 
would  listen  to  no  reason,  and  even  sent  General  Govone  to 
Nikolsbourg  to  ask   Bismarck  to  include   the  Tyrol   in   the 
scheme  of  the  allies.    Garibaldi  had  taken  the  fort  of  Ampolla 
on  the  19th,  was  repulsed  by  General  Khun  at  Cimengo  and 
Condino,  and  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Bezzeca  on  the 
21st,    in   which   the   Garibaldians   lost   700  killed  and   1,104 
prisoners,  and  the  Austrian  casualties  were  107.     The  same 
day  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  advisers  at  Ferrara  received  by 
an  announcement  in  the  ^^ Moniteur"  and  a  despatch  from 
Bismarck  to  Von    Usedom,   the  news  of  the   suspension  of 
hostilities  in  Germany,  and  were  naturally  furious  with  the 
Prussian  ally.     Von  Usedom,  feeling  himself  deceived,  as  well 
as  Victor  Emmanuel,  telegraphed  very  plainly  to  Bismarck, 
only  to  receive  the  following  stinging  reply ; — *^Je  ne  com- 
prends  pas  voire  teUgramine  emu  ;  nous  nous  tenons  rigour- 
eusement  au  traite  et  si  nous  cessons  de  marcher  pendant 
cinq  jours,  nous  ne  faisons  que  ce  que  Vltalie  a  fait  pen- 
dant   quatre    semaines.''       Bismarck    then    instructed    the 
Prussian  representatives  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  an  armistice  or  of  peace  negociations,  but  merely  a  sus- 
pension of  arms   prejudging   nothing.      On    July   20th   Von 
Usedom  telegraphed   to  Verasiz  with  Victor   Emmanuel  as 
follows: — ^''Croyez    bien    que   la    Prusse    n'a    pas    accepte 
Varmistice  et  qu'elle  n'a  pas  le  moindre  desir  de  le  faire. 
II  n'a  ete  question  que  de  conditions  de  paix.     Si  VAutriche 
accepte  ces  conditions  probablement  inacceptables  la  Prusse 
s'adressera  a  son  alliee  Vltalie  pour  trailer  en  commun  la 
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question  de  Vannistice.  Voire  Majeste  suit  la  bonne  voie 
sur  ce  point:  ne  rien  faire  de  precipite^  niais  attendre  les 
onvertnres  pnissieiiJies.  La  cessation  des  hostilites  est  ten 
acte  entre  la  Pnisse  et  rAutriche  :  elle  ne  touche  pas  V Italic 
et  n'a  aticun  caractere  d' armistice  ;  il  me  semble  que  V Italic 
est  niaitresse  de  faire  la  guerre  jiisqu'  a  ce  qu'elle  ait  consenti 
a  Vannistice  commun  futur.'' 

On  this  same  July  20th  was  fought  and  lost  the  naval  battle 
of  Lissa.  Admiral  Persano  had  doubtless  good  reasons  for 
postponing  an  action,  despite  the  insistence  of  Ricasoli  and 
Lamarmora,  but,  after  receiving  a  peremptory  message  from 
Lamarmora  on  July  15th,  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  his  Ministers,  "to  do  something,"  Persano  prepared 
implicitly  to  obey.  Depretis,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  betook 
himself  to  Ancona,  to  assist,  or  to  interfere,  and  it  was  decided 
not  to  attempt  an  attack  on  Trieste  or  Venice,  but  to  seize 
the  small  island  of  Lissa,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  On  July 
16th  Persano  sailed  from  Ancona,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reconnoitred  Lissa,  with  17  ships,  flying  the  Enghsh  flag! 
On  the  18th  and  19th  he  attempted  to  land  a  force  on  the 
island.  But  the  small  Austrian  garrison  was  too  many  for  the 
Italians.  As  Boggio,  who  was  present,  wrote : — '*  La  resistance 
est  extreme ;  demolition  des  ouvrages,  canons  demontcs, 
explosion  des  poudrieres,  incendies,  rien  ne  pent  dccourager 
rennemi.''  On  the  20th,  his  fleet  reinforced,  Persano  again 
tried  to  land  2,200  soldiers,  but  as  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
sighted  steaming  slowly  towards  Lissa,  the  troops  in  boats 
were  taken  on  board  again.  The  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Tegethoff  was  a  very  weak  one  compared  with  that  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Persano.  The  Austrian  ships  were  old  and 
small,  whilst  the  Italians  had  large  and  new  ironclads  ;  but  the 
men  were  different.  Persano  had  all  the  Italian  ships  painted 
gray  at  Ancona,  so  the  Austrian  orders  were  simple:  "ram 
everything  gray."  The  Italian  Admiral  changed  his  flagship 
from  the  Re  d'ltalia  to  the  Affondatore,  with  the  result  that 
Admiral  Albini,  in  the  second  line,  took  no  notice  of  repeated 
signals   from   the   Affondatore.      The    delay  caused    by  the 
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Admiral  also  made  a  break  in  the  first  line,  the  Austrian 
ships  ran  into  the  gap,  and  Admiral  Tegethoff,  on  board  the 
Ferdinand  Maximilian,  succeeded  in  ramminif  the  Red'Italia. 
The  Italian  ironclad  sank  with  381  men,  many  of  whom  might 
have  been  saved,  had  not  the  Italian  fire  twice  prevented  the 
Austrian  efforts  to  rescue  the  drowning  sailors  of  Italy.  The 
Palestro  was  next  rammed  by  the  Austrians,  blew  up  and 
sank  with  231  men  on  board.  After  four  hours'  battle,  Lissa 
was  saved  from  the  Italian  attack,  Persano  reformed  his  line, 
less  the  two  big  ships  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  Tegethoff's 
line  opposite,  but  although  the  victors  were  still  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  Italians,  Persano  withdrew  to  Ancona,  and 
Admiral  Tegethoff's  desperate  enterprise  of  attacking  a 
superior  fleet  at  close  quarters,  ended  in  complete  victory. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian,  who,  with  Tegethoff,  had  made  the 
Austrian  fleet,  sent  his  congratulations:  "well  done  my  old 
friend."  Admiral  Persano  said  that  he  had  suffered  severely, 
but  was  master  of  the  waters,  and  for  three  days  Florence 
rejoiced,  before  the  defeat  was  found  out.  The  Austrians  had 
38  dead  and  138  wounded,  as  against  the  Italian  622  dead 
and  40  wounded.  The  Affondatore  sank  in  Ancona  harbour. 
Tegethoff  remained  for  the  night  in  harbour  at  Lissa  San 
Giorgio,  and  awaited  the  next  day  in  vain  the  return  of  his 
foe.  The  defeat  of  Lissa  had  the  effect  of  making  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  advisers  listen  to  the  wise  but  so  far  dis- 
regarded counsel  of  Prince  Napoleon.  On  July  23rd  Italy 
asked  for,  and  obtained,  from  Austria,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  eight  days,  from  July  25th  to  August  2nd.  A  few  hours 
later  came  the  somewhat  embarrassing  news  that  General 
Medici,  detached  from  Cialdini's  force,  and  acting  with  Garibaldi, 
had  penetrated  nearly  to  Trent,  and  Ricasoli  and  Visconti 
Venosta  wished  they  had  never  asked  for  a  respite.  The 
Foreign  Minister  at  once  addressed  himself  with  urgency  to 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  represented  that  no  peace  or  even 
armistice  without  the  Trentino  secured  to  Italy  was  possible. 
The  Italian  Government  went  further,  a;nd  asked  for  the  direct 
cession  of  the  fortresses,  and  for  a  plebiscite  in  Venetia  and 
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the  Trentino.  In  that  case  Italy  would  conclude  peace  with- 
out reference  to  Prussia,  but  otherwise,  Italy  would  adhere  to 
Prussia,  and  the  Trentino  become  an  European  affair. 
Visconti  Venosta,  in  spite  of  the  defiance  and  ingratitude 
of  the  Italian  Government  towards  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  now  begged  for  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  with 
the  Austrian  Court.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Malaret,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  on  July  20th, 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys: — 

''La  Prusse  n'ayant  accepte  qu'a  contre-coeur  les  prelimi- 
naires  de  pai'x  et  ne  dissiniulaiit  pas,  dii  moiiis  en  Itahe, 
son  desir  de  cont inner  la  gnerre,  il  est  de  Vinteret  de  la  France 
de  dejouer  ce  calcnl,  soit  en  Varretant,  soil  en  Vohligeant  a 
ne  plus  ponr  snivre  les  hostilites  qii'a  Vaide  de  ses  propres 
forces.  UAiitriche  acquerait  ainsi  an  prix  d'lin  leger  sacri- 
fice la  libre  disposition  de  ses  forces  en  Allemagne.'^ 

Next  came  the  news  of  the  armistice  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  at  Nikolsbourg,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  complained 
bitterly  to  Bernhardi  of  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  even  threaten- 
ing to  continue  the  war  alone. 

Govone  arrived  just  too  late  at  Nikolsburg  on  July  26th, 
and  addressed  himself  to  Bismarck,  only  to  receive  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  Italy,  and  a  refusal  to  listen  to  any  additional 
territorial  advantages  for  Italy  in  the  treaty  beyond  the  cession 
of  Venice  as  arranged  by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of 
of  the  French.  '*  Potirqnoi  n'avait-elle  pas  attaqne  Trieste^ 
empeche  le  retour  de  700,000  Autrichiens  a  Vienne  ?  pour- 
quoi  etait-elle  restee  imniobile  depttis  le  24  juin  ?  "  said 
Bismarck  to  Govone  of  the  conduct  of  his  country,  and 
he  reminded  the  Italian  envoy  of  the  terms  of  their  treaty, 
and  read  to  him  the  decision  of  the  French  Ambassador 
Benedetti.  To  Govone  King  William  spoke  plainly  of  the 
necessity  of  peace.  As  Nigra  reported  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
on  August  22nd,  Bismarck  urged  the  Italians  to  be  intractable 
and  even  doubted  their  loyalty,  when  he  was  fearful  lest  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  forbid  his  schemes  of  aggrand- 
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isement  for  Prussia,  but  now  with  his  hands  filled,  he  deserted 
them.  As  Bonghi  says :  '*  Condotta  piii  indegna  che  tenne 
la  Prussia  verso  di  not  della  hattaglia  di  Sadowa  sino  alia 
conclusione  della  pace  non  si  potrebbe  pensare.'''''''  Victor 
Emmanuel  now  wisely  stood  aside,  and  left  his  Ministers  to 
find  a  way  out  of  an  uncomfortable  position.  Ministers  and 
Generals  held  Council  at  Florence,  on  the  29th  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  Marine  met  Cialdini  and  Lamarmora  at  Ferrara, 
and  at  Ferrara  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  armistice  on  the 
conditions  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by 
Prince  Napoleon.  These  were  remarkably  favourable  to 
vanquished  Italy.  The  armistice  was  to  be  on  the  base  of 
the  military  **  Uti  possidetis,'"  to  include  the  occupation  of 
the  Tyrol,  a  plebiscite  in  Venetia  was,  as  it  were,  to  substitute 
the  will  of  the  people  for  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  a 
reservation  to  treat  in  the  peace  negociations  the  question 
of  frontiers,  implying  the  freedom  of  Italy  to  claim  the  Tyrol, 
and  perhaps  Istria.  This  decision  was  communicated  on 
July  30th  to  Vienna,  and  to  Nikolsburg,  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  and  the  next  day  Prince  Napoleon  left  Italy  to  report 
to  the  Emperor  at  Vichy.  But  the  Italians  had  presumed 
too  much  on  the  indulgence  of  Austria.  General  Bariola, 
sent  to  Cormons  with  the  armistice,  was  informed  by  General 
Moering,  on  behalf  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  that  the  "  Uti 
possidetis  "  did  not  include  the  Tyrol,  or  the  country  occupied 
near  Isonzo.  The  answer  must  be  *  yes '  or  'no,'  and  if  the 
*yes'  did  not  reach  Legnano  on  the  8th,  hostilities  would 
begin  again  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The  Italian 
Government  thereupon  asked  Bismarck  to  intervene,  and  he 
refused.  The  Prussian  Minister  would  not  hear  of  breaking 
the  armistice,  and,  as  to  the  "  Uti  possidetis,"  the  Tyrol  was 
not  included  in  the  treaty.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Visconti  Venosta  to  Nigra  on  August  9th.  Again  the  Italian 
Government  came  as  suppliants  to  the  Emperor  whose  advice 
they  ignored  and  whose  gifts  they  refused,  and  again  their 

*  "  L'AlIeanza  prussiana,"  iv. 
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unfailing  Imperial  friend  warmly  interceded  for  them  at 
Vienna.  But  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  Government,  through 
Mensdorff,  was  as  reasonable  as  it  was  plain. 

'^ Les  Italieiis  n'avaient  aiiciuie  raison  militairedecontinner 
Voccupation  dii  Tyrol  meridional ;  li'ayant  d'indemnite  a 
reclame r  ni  a  attendre,  Us  n'avaient  aiiciin  gage  d  retenir. 
La  condition  de  rUti possidetis  ne  pouvait  done  s'expliqiter 
que  par  le  desir  de  revolutionner  le  pays  et  d'y  susciter  par 
V intimidation  un  niouvenient  factice  dont  Us  exciperaient 
plus  tard  pour  revendiquer  une  partie  de  la  province.  Sans 
doutc  quelques  villes  renfermaient  des  elements  hostiles  a 
VAutriche;  mais  la  population  des  campagnes  lui  etait 
ouverteinent  attachee  ;  quel  nioyen  aurait-elle  de  resister  a  la 
pression  d'une  armee  P  Rien  ne  serait  plus  facile  que 
d'organiser  un  vote  force  on  une  manifestation  factice, 
et  d'ecarter  ainsi  les  conscils  dc  la  France  en  lui  object  ant  que 
ses  principes  Vobligcaicnt  a  dcfcrerauvoeu  des  populations. '' 
The  Due  de  Gramont  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Paris  from 
Vienna  :—"L(7:  resolution  de  V Autriche  de  repousser  VUti 
possidetis  est  irrevocable.''  M.  Ollivier  records  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  when  instructing  Prince  Napoleon  to 
report  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  Italy,  remarked  ''que  quant 
d  lui,  il  n'  envoy  ait  pas  de  conscil,  puisque  r  Italic  n'avait 
fait  aucun  cas  de  ceux  qu'il  avail  donnees.'"'-' 

The  Archduke  Albrecht  now  began  to  assume  the  offensive 
once  more,  and  Cialdini  in  alarm  telegraphed  to  Lamarmora, 
whilst  RicasoH  in  heroic  style  gave  orders  for  the  resumption 
of  a  vigorous  campaign.  ^^  UUti  possidetis  ou  la  guerre'^ 
was  the  mot  d'ordre  at  Florence,  and  great  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  A  strong  and  calm  leader  was  needed  to  avert  the 
inevitable  debacle  involved  by  such  a  policy,  and  Lamarmora 
proved   himself    equal    to    the    task.  Consulting    Victor 

Emmanuel  alone,  Lamarmora  sent  to  Medici  orders  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  and  the  same  a 
few  hours  later  to  Garibaldi.     Lamarmora  had  naturally  some 
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little  trouble  with  his  colleagues,  but  Garibaldi,  with  great 
sense,  obeyed  orders  at  once.  The  Mazzinian  party  wanted 
Garibaldi,  so  he  said,  to  proclaim  the  Republic,  and  march  on 
Venice  and  Florence. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  other  battle  ground. 
Bismarck  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  four  weeks' 
armistice,  at  Nikolsbourg,  without  reference  to  Italy. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  duly  informed  as  to  this  by 
Benedetti,  from  Nikolsbourg,  on  July  28th,  as  follows: — 
"M.  ffe  Bismarck  est  convenii  avec  iiioi  que  pendant  qii'il 
solJicitait  de  t'Empereur  son  asseutinient  d  Vagrandissenient 
de  la  Prusse,  il  deniandait  an  cabinet  de  Florence  de 
decliner  tont  arrangement.  II  se  montre  tres-mecontent 
des  exigences  italiennes  ;  il  a  signe  avec  VAntriche  sans 
s'entendre  avec  Ic  Comte  de  Barral  et  sans  liii  donner  avis.'" 
Barral  was  only  authorised  by  the  Government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  sign  on  condition  that  Venice  was  ceded  direct, 
that  Austria  renounced  'tout  dedomtnagement'  for  the 
abandonment  of  Venetia,  and  that  the  Trentino  was  given  up 
to  Italy  also  ;  but  all  this  was  of  no  moment  to  the  Prussian 
Minister. 

Bismarck,  before  peace  was  in  sight,  had  encouraged  Italy 
to  be  pretentious  and  troublesome  to  France,  but  he  now 
took  quite  a  different  line  with  the  ally,  reproaching  Italy, 
and  pointing  out  that  Venice  was  enough.  Bismarck  asked 
for  the  signatures  of  the  French  and  Italian  Ambassadors  to 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Nikolsbourg  on  July  26th,  but 
Benedetti  and  Barral  both  declined.  As  M.  Ollivier  says  :— 
''Le  seul  acte  officiel  du  Gouvernement  franca  is  fut  nne 
declaration  par  laqnelle  VEmperenr  affirmait  qne  la  Venetie 
etait  desormais  acquise  a  Vltalie,  et  que  rien  ne  s'opposait  a 
r armistice  ponr  la  conclusion  de  la  pai.w'"''- 

On  July  28th,  Jacini,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
wrote  to  Count  Arese  complaining  of  Prussia  for  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  Nikolsbourg  without  consulting  Italy,  and 
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urging  Italy  to  go  on  with  the  war.  I  Arese  received  letter 
after  letter  from  Ricasoli,  Visconti  Venosta,  and  J  acini,  urging 
him  to  ask  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  get  the  Trentino  for 
Italy.  Arese  wisely  refused,  but  he  wrote  and  informed 
Dr.  Conneau.  Lamarmora  informed  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters early  on  August  9th  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  sent  General  Pettiti  to  negociate  with  the  Archduke. 
Pettiti  reported  from  Udine  that  the  Archduke  Albrecht 
required  also  the  occupation  of  Frioul  by  Austrian  troops,  and 
Lamarmora,  in  spite  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  distress  at  this, 
gave  carte  blanche  to  Pettiti.  On  August  10th,  an  armistice, 
on  reasonable  terms,  was  arranged  at  Cormons  by  General 
Pettiti  and  General  Moering,  and  thanks  to  these  negociations, 
and  still  more  to  such  honourable  and  chivalrous  adversaries 
as  were  the  Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria  and  General 
Alfonso  della  Marmora,  all  risk  of  further  bloodshed  was 
happily  at  an  end.  Lamarmora,  who  had  already  threatened 
to  leave  the  Ministry,  now  resigned,  and  Victor  Emmanuel, 
obviously  relieved,  appointed  Cialdini  in  his  place.  The  new 
arrangement  was  short  lived,  for  Cialdini,  having  persuaded 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  place  Lamarmora  on  the  retired  list  and 
to  make  Cugia  Minister  of  War,  then  himself  resigned. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  more  dissatisfied  with  Cialdini  than 
with  Lamarmora,  and  telegraphed  to  Ricasoli,  on  the  20th,  of 
the  incident : — "//  a  agi  trop  iusolemnient  avec  mot  pour  que 
ce  soif  le  cas  de  le  prier  de  rester,"'  General  Cialdini's  con- 
duct C9.n  only  be  explained  by  an  intense  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  presence  with  the  army  of  both  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Lamarmora.  The  peace  settled  the  matter,  for,  as 
M.  OUivier  says,  'it  sent  the  King  to  his  palace  and  Cialdini 
to  his  command  at  Bologna.'  The  armistice  at  Cormons  con- 
cluded, the  Emperor  of  the  French  sent  his  congratulations 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  August  11th  in  the  following  terms  : — 
*'  I  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  your  Majesty  has  adhered 
to  the  armistice   and   to   the   preliminaries   of  peace   signed 
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between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
It  is  then  probable  that  a  new  era  of  tranquillity  is  about  to 
open  for  Europe.  Your  Majesty  knows  that  I  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  Venetia  to  preserve  it  from  devastation  and  to 
prevent  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  My  object  has  always 
been  to  deliver  it  to  itself,  in  order  that  Italy  may  be  free  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Mistress  of  her  destinies,  Venetia 
will  soon  be  able  to  express  her  will  by  universal  suffrage. 
You  Majesty  will  acknowledge  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
action  of  France  has  been  used  again  in  favour  of  humanity, 
and  of  the  independence  of  peoples.  I  renew  to  you  the 
assurance  of  the  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  of  sincere 
friendship  with  which  I  am,  your  Majesty's  good  brother, 
Napoleon.'"'' 

This  letter  was  written  from  St.  Cloud,  whither  the  Emperor 
had  returned  with  the  Prince  Imperial  on  August  7th,  from  a 
ten  days*  sojourn  at  Vichy. 

On  July  28th  an  armistice  of  three  weeks  was  signed  between 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  two  days  after  that  with  Austria,  and  on 
July  31st  King  William  departed  from  Nikolsbourg.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  did  not  view 
the  retirement  of  General  della  Marmora  with  the  satisfaction, 
scarcely  concealed,  of  Victor  Emmauuel  and  Baron  Ricasoli. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  to  Malaret  at  Florence,  on  August 
8th,  as  follows: — ''Quelles  que  soient  les  causes  qui  out 
ameue  la  demission  de  M.  le  general  La  Marmora,  je  me  fais 
tin  devoir  de  consigner  dans  ma  correspondance  avec  votts  le 
temoignage  des  sentiments  d'estime  et  de  confiance  quHl  avait 
inspires  au  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur,  et  je  desire  que 
voiis  profitiez  de  la  premiere  occasion  pour  lui  en  communi- 
quer  V expression.''  At  this  time,  and  for  many  weeks  during 
the  summer  of  1866,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  unhappily  much 
out  of  health,  was  closely  beset  by  constant  and  pressing 
communications  with  the  Prussian  Government  on  the 
insistant  question  of  compensations  to  France  for  the  great 
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agf^randisement  of  Prussia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount 
the  rather  weary  tale  of  what  M.  Ollivier  calls  ''les  aberra- 
tions,'" though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
subject,  as  heretofore,  in  its  varied  bearings  and  consequences, 
from  time  to  time.  In  August,  1866,  some  of  the  South 
German  Statesmen  still  looked  to  France  for  support. 

On  August  14th,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  as  follows  to 
Benedetti  at  Berlin: — "The  Cabinets  of  South  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Carlsruhe,  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  its 
support  in  tlie  negociations  opened  at  Berlin  .  .  .  You 
will  not  directly  intervene  in  the  negociations,  but  will  not 
conceal  from  Count  BismarcU  what  are  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  Bmperor  for  those  Courts  which  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  his  friendly  good  wishes." 

Again,  on  August  23rd,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  writing  to 
Des  Meloises,  at  Munich,  said: — "Baron  VVendland  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  me  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
take  fresh  steps  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  M.  Benedetti,  as  I 
have  previously  acquainted  you,  was  instructed  to  use  our 
good  offices  in  support  of  Baron  Von  der  Pfordten,  and  I  am 
already  assured  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  this  instruc- 
tion, in  the  most  friendly  manner,  in  favour  of  the  Bavarian 
Government.  I  have,  nevertheless,  acceded  to  the  wish  of 
Baron  VVendland,  and  have  again  reminded  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  by  telegraph  of  the  interest  which  His  Imperial 
Majesty  entertains  for  the  Court  of  Bavaria.  From  intelli- 
gence received  from  Berlin  I  gather  that  our  first  exertions 
have  not  remained  without  effect.  I  am  rejoiced  that  our 
last  steps  have,  in  like  manner,  not  been  without  influence  on 
a  final  good  result,  which  declares  itself  in  a  more  favourable 
manner  than  the  Cabinet  of  Munich  had  at  first  hoped." 
For  Saxony,  France  and  Austria  both  interceded  with 
Prussia,  at  the  request  of  King  John.  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  telegraphed  to  Benedetti  by  order  of  the  Emperor  on 
August  20th,  as  ioWows:  —'' U Enipereiir  desire  qii'aucuu-  image 
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ne  s'eleve  entre  lui  et  le  gouvernenient  prussien.  Cependant 
les  exigences  de  la  Prusse  vis-a-vis  de  la  Saxe  lui  paraissent 
diametralement  opposees  a  V esprit  des  preliminaires.  Que  la 
Saxe  fasse  partie  de  la  Confederation  dii  Nord,  soit ;  mais 
qu'elle  conserve  son  armee  I  Insistez  fortement  siir  ce  points 
a  moins  que  M.  de  Bismarck  ne  prefere  annexer  la  Saxe  et 
transferer  le  Roi  dans  les  provinces  rhenanes."  Bismarck 
replied  courteously  but  vaguely  to  the  French  Government  on 
September  1st,  and  the  next  day  more  brusquely  to  Austria, 
when  he  declared  that  'T intervention  de  VAutriche  et  de  la 
France  en  faveiir  du  roi  de  Saxe  n'anrait  autre  effet  que 
d'aggraver  le  sort  de  ce  souverain."  Meanwhile,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  was  assured  by  M.  Lefebvre  de  Behaine,  on  August 
11th,  on  the  authority  of  Dalwigk,  and  indirectly  of  Pfordten, 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  South  German  States  as  follows  : — 
"//s  seraient  heiireux  de  nous  voir  venir  tout  de  suite ; 
Ventree  immediate  des  troupes  frangaises  dans  le  Palatinat 
rendrait  aussitot  au  midi  de  VAlleniagne  le  courage  de 
resister  aux  envahissements  de  la  Prusse,  La  France  four- 
nirait  aux  Etats  du  Sud  le  moyen  de  s' assurer  une  existence 
serieuse  et  independante.  Pent -et  re  me  me  reussirait  elle  a 
attenuer  le  danger  que  la  Confederation  du  Nord  peut  creer 
pour  le  repos  de  VEurope  et  la  securite  de  la  France.'' 
Bismarck  was  now  gathering  with  ruthless  thoroughness  the 
fruits  of  the  Prussian  victories,  and  some  of  the  vanquished 
Germans  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Prussia  took 
possession  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  and  parts  of  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  whilst  in  Schleswig  the  free  vote  of  the  populations  on 
the  principle  of  Nationalities,  as  promised  by  Bismarck  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  never  carried  out. 

On  August  22nd,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  .  almost  immediately 
Prussia  concluded  similar  treaties  with  Wurtemburg,  Baden, 
and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  news  of  these  treaties  caused  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  extract  from  the 
Sovereign  a  reluctant  consent  to  demand  compensations  from 
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Prussia  in  the  shape  of  Mainz  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Public  opinion  in  France  was  nearly  unanimous  on  this  point. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  troubled  affairs  of  Europe,  on  the 
morrow  of  Bismarck's  unlovely  success,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  importuned  at  this  time.  The  Mexican  task  was 
again  brought  prominently  and  painfully  before  the  Emperor 
in  August,  1866.  At  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  prepared  to  abdicate,  but  the 
Empress  Charlotte  opposed  the  idea.  The  Empress  declared 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  them,  and  she 
would  go  herself  to  see  him.  "//  a  le  cceiir  genereux  et  il 
m'entendra."  The  Empress  Charlotte  left  Mexico  on  July  9th, 
and  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  13th  on  the  steamship 
'■^  huperatrice  Eugenie,*'  bearing  a  long  report  drawn  up  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  Empress  landed  at  Saint 
Nazaire  on  August  14th,  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  The  Empress 
Eugenie  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  once  visited  the  Empress 
Charlotte,  and  on  the  19th  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was 
unwell  at  St.  Cloud,  called  in  person  on  the  Empress  of 
Mexico  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Empress  Charlotte  was 
received  In  long  private  audience  by  the  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud, 
but  the  only  possible  answer  to  her  appeals  was  the  advice  to 
abdicate.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  rcommended  this  course 
for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincere 
goodwill,  he  instructed  Bazaine  to  stay  In  Mexico  until  all  the 
troops  had  left,  and  countermanded  the  piecemeal  evacuation 
ordered  to  begin  in  October.  The  troops  should  all  stay  until 
the  spring  of  1867,  an  alteration  which  caused  the  United 
States  Government  again  to  take  umbrage  at  the  policy  of 
France.  The  Empress  Charlotte  went  on  to  Rome  to  Inter- 
view Pius  IX,  with  a  view  to  a  Concordat  in  Mexico.  In  Rome, 
unhappily,  her  mental  health  gave  way  under  the  immense 
strain,  and  thus  the.  Empress  still  remains,  after  47  years, 
well  in  bodily  health,  but  oblivious  of  the  march  of  events,  of 
sorrow  as  of  joy. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  signed 
at   Prague   on   August  23rd.       Bismarck  consented,   on   the 
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demand  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  the  insertion  in  the 
article  referring  to  the  transfer  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
rights  in  Schleswig  Holstein  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  the 
words  ''avec  cette  reserve  que  les  populations  des  districts 
dii  Nordde  Schleswig  serontde  noiiveaii  reiinies  au  Danemark, 
si  elles  en  expriment  le  desir  par  un  vote  Jihrement  emis," 
and  he  conceded  the  same  also  for  Baden  and  Wurtemburg. 
On  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  clause  was 
inserted  declaring  the  Southern  States  of  Germany  free  to 
form  amongst  themselves  ''line  union  allemande  qui  jonirait 
d'une  existence  iiationale  ifidependante.'' 

The  articles  relating  to  Italy  were  the  most  troublesome 
to  frame.  Bismarck  was  in  favour  of  the  Italian  Government 
obtaining  the  direct  cession  of  Venice,  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  magnanimous  as  ever,  would  have  indulged  his 
ungrateful  proteges  once  more,  but  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a  falsification 
of  history.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  also  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Italy  in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  the  debts 
appertaining  to  the  ceded  province,  and  again  the  Austrian 
Government  refused  to  give  way.  As  M.OlUvier  expresses  it: — 
''L'Efnpereur,  infatigable  patron  de  Vital ie,  envoya  un  projet^ 
qui  la  dechargeait  de  toute  participation  a  la  dette  publique 
autrichienne,  et  ne  mettait  a  sa  charge  que  la  seule  dette 
ajferente  au  royaunie  lonibardo-venitien .'*  The  Government 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  took  umbrage  at  this ; 
"/c7  France  n'etait  que  V agent  de  Vltalie,''  and  accepted 
Bismarck's  version :  ''les  dettes  qui  seront  reconnues  afferentes 
au  royaunie  lomhardo-venitien  conformement  aux  precedents 
du  traite  de  Ziirich.'"  But  the  Austrian  Government  insisted 
on  their  own  arrangement  for  the  fixing  of  the  debt :  "elle  sera 
ulterieurentent  fixee  par  des  commissaires  speciaux  designes 
a  cet  effet  par  S.  M.  VEmpereur  d'Autriche  et  par  S.  M. 
V Empereur  des  Francais."  So,  as  finally  settled,  article  12 
stipulated  that  *  in  order  to  execute  Article  6  of  the  Nikolsburg 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  and  after  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  officially  declared  at  Nikolsburg, 
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through  his  ambassador,  upon  the  29th  of  that  month,  that  as 
far  as  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  was  concerned  Venetia 
was  acquired  for  Italy,  ''pour  hU  etre  remise  a  la  paix,"'  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  acceding  to  this  declaration,  consented  to 
the  union  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  without  any  other  compulsory  condition 
save  the  liquidation  of  those  debts  which  should  be  recognised 
as  incumbent  upon  the  ceded  territories,  in  conformity  with 
the  precedent  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich.' 

By  the  treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  admitted  the  dissolution 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  recognised  the  federal  union 
founded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  north  of  the  Mein,  and  con- 
sented to  the  formation  of  a  southern  union  as  suggested  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.    Austria  in  short  retired  from  the 
position  of  director  of  Germany,  whilst,  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the   Emperor  Napoleon,  no  German  territory  was  taken 
from  the  crown  of  the   Emperor  Francis  Joseph.     Bismarck 
characteristically  and  cynically  commented  on  the  disinterested 
action   of  the    Emperor  of  the   French   on  behalf  of  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef,  by  observing:    "//  eut  bien   niieiix  fait,  dans 
rinteref  de  son  pays  et  en  vue  des  eveiititaUtes  de  Vaveniry 
au  lieu  de  sauvegarder  la  puissance  vainciie,  de  creer  cnfre 
elle   et   son   vainqneur   una   haine   inextinguible."      Another 
treaty   was  signed  the   next  day,  August  24th  :    ''par  lequel 
S.  M.  VEmpereitr  d" Aittriche  cedait  Ic   royauine  lonibardo- 
venitieti  a  S.  M.  VEmpereur  des  Francais  qui  Vaccepte,  sous 
la  condition  de  supporter  les  dettes  afferentes  a  ce  royauuw 
confonneinent  aux precedents  du  traitc  de  Zurich.'"     By  this 
treaty  it  was  settled  that  the  transfer  of  the  ceded  territory 
should  be  carried  out  by  French  and  Austrian  representatives 
after  the  evacuation  by  the  military,  and  when   peace  should 
have  been  signed  between  the   Emperor   Francis  Joseph  and 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

"L' Empire  cesi  la  PaixJ"  Peace  was  at  length  assured  to 
Europe  by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  not  even  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  could  induce 
him  to  jeopardise  this  result  in  the  smallest  degree.     It  was 
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not  unlikely  that  quite  a  gentle  interposition  on  the  part  of 
France  would  have  sufficed  to  spoil  the  Prussian  success. 

Bismarck  himself,  speaking  on  January  16th,  1874,  said: — 
"  Un  petit  appoint  pen  considerable  de  troupes  frangaises 
eiit  suffi  pour  faire  une  armee  tres  respectable  en  s'unissant 
aitx  corps  nombreux  de  VAlletnagne  du  Sud  qui,  de  leur  cote, 
poiivaient  tfournir  d'excellents  materiatix  dont  V organisation 
seule  etait  defect neuse.  Une  telle  armee  nous  eilt  mis  dans 
la  necessite  de  couvrir  Berlin  et  d'abandonner  nos  succes  en 
Autriche.'*-' 

But  at  the  time  Bismarck  blustered  loud  and  long,  and  the 
Emperor,  despite  the  counsel  of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  would 
face  no  risk  of  war,  so  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  to  renounce 
his  scheme.  We  know  now  of  course  that  Bismarck  was  far 
from  enjoying  the  confidence  he  assumed,  in  July,  1866. 

Writing  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier  on  July  29th,  1902,  Baron  de 
Courcel,  the  ex-Ambassador,  said  : — 

'^Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  an  3  juillet  1866,  ne  croyait  pas  encore 
la  partie  irreinediablement  perdue  pour  la  France,  si  elle  se 
decidait  a  agir  vite  et  avec  toute  Venergie  necessaire.  Vingt 
ans  aprcs,  Bismarck  m'a  confirme  la  justesse  de  cette  vue 
lorsqu'il  me  disait  qu'il  aiirait  sujfi  de  jeter  15,000  soldats 
fraiicais  sur  la  rive  droite  du  RJiin  pour  rallicr  les  troupes 
des  princes  allemands  opposes  a  la  Prusse  et  couper  de  sa 
base  r armee  prussienne  engagee  au  fond  de  la  Boheme,  en 
donna nt  a  V armee  victorieuse  de  Varchiduc  Albert  le  temps 
d'arriver  a  la  rescousse.''\ 

Thus  much  to  shew  that  the  "appreciations"  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont  were  not  so  far  from  the  truth.  Yet  the  Emperor 
had  reason  for  some  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  his  policy  of 
peace.  Venetia  was  by  his  action  to  be  restored  to  its  own 
nationality,  and  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his  that  the  same 
principles  to  which  he  consistently  refused  to  offer  opposition 
in  Germany,  came  to  be  distorted  by  Bismarck  into  a  permit 
for  conquest.     As  M.  Emile  Ollivier  says  : — 

*  "L' Empire  liberal,"  viii,  470. 

t  "L'Empire  liberal,"  viii,  470,  note. 
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^^1866  n' a  point  ete  Voeuvre  et  la  consecration  du  principe 
des  nationalites  ;  sauf  en  Venetie,  e'en  a  ete  la  defaite.  Si  les 
penples  du  Hanovre,de  Hesse,  de  Nassau,  de  Sleswig-Holstein, 
de  Francfort,  eussent  ete  considtes,  ils  aiiraient  ntaintenu 
leur  autononiie.  C'est  conquete  et  non  nationalites  quHl  faiit 
inscrire  an  frontispice  de  Voeuvre  prussienneJ"''' 

With  this  concise  and  irrefutable  summary  of  the  results  of 
1866,  we  may  well  conclude  our  consideration  of  *'the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  peace." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  completed  the  freedom  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  great 
German  Powers,  but  the  contemporaneous  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia  constituted,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  menace  to  France. 
It  was  not  a  necessary  corollary  it  is  true,  but  then  Bismarck 
was  no  statesman  of  progressive  ideals,  but  a  man  of  iron 
and  blood. 

*  "  L'Empire  liberal,"  viii,  622. 
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CHAPTER    XVII, 
"THE    GIFT    OF    VENETIA." 


"  T  enter  Venice  and  I  express  to  your  Majesty  my  grateful 
joy."  Thus  did  Victor  Emmanuel  telegraph  his  gratitude 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  gift  of  Venetia.  A  few 
weeks  earlier,  in  his  baffled  rage  and  disappointment,  when 
stopped  on  the  Venetian  frontier  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  speak  of 
his  august  friend  as  "c^  cochoti  "  to  Bernhardi,  and  to  threaten 
to  attack  France  that  very  night,  in  order  to  recover  Nice 
and  Savoy.  But  now,  as  he  entered  Venice,  on  November 
7th,  1866,  Victor  Emmanuel,  "recovered  from  his  childish 
temper,"  says  M.Ollivier,  "again  became  the  chivalrous  King 
and  friend,"  and  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  the  words  quoted  above.  ^^  Ultalie  d' opera  com iqiie''  had 
been  ungrateful  and  sour.  We  have  seen  how  the  offer  of 
Venetia  was  received  with  contemptuous  rudeness  and  boorish 
disdain.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  gift  was  finally  accepted 
with  the  ill-mannered  ingratitude  of  a  spoilt  and  uneducated 
child.  Yet  the  Emperor  with  his  imperturbable  reasonable- 
ness and  consistency  kept  his  patience  still.  For  Italy,  with 
all  its  faults,  he  retained  his  lifelong  affectionate  interest, 
regarding  the  virtues  of  its  people  rather  than  their  failings, 
and  made  every  allowance  for  the  restiveness  of  men  smarting 
under  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  foe  vanquished  at  the 
same  time  by  their  ally.  To  return  to  our  chronological 
review. 

After  the  treaty  of  Prague  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  soon 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier.  The  retiring  Minister  received  the 
following  autograph  letter  from  his  Sovereign  : — 

*^  Saint -Cloud  le  1^^  Septembre  1866.  Mon  cher  Monsieur' 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Je  regrette  vivement  que  les  circonstances 
m'obligent  a  accepter  voire  demission,  fnais  en  renongaiit  a 
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voire  co-operation  je  tiens  a  vous  dotiner  tine  preuve  de  nion 
estinie  en  votis  noniniant  niembre  dii  Conseil  prive.  Cette 
nonveUe  position  aura  Vavantage  de  iie  pas  rompre  des 
rapports  que  vos  liunieres  et  voire  devotienietit  a  ma  Personne 
et  a  ma  Dynast ie  me  rendaient  precieiix.  Recevez  V assurance 
de  ma  sincere  amitie,  Napoleon,''--' 

The  departure  of  the  able  and  devoted  Minister  from  the 
direction  of  Foreign  affairs  involved  no  sudden  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Empire.  M,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  Sadowa,  but  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
remained  the  same.    ^^  U Empire  c'est  la  paix." 

M.  de  la  Valette  acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ad  interim,  and  it  was  in  his  name  that  the  important  circular, 
which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  refused  to  endorse,  was  issued 
on  September  16th.  This  document,  addressed  to  the  French 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  must  be  quoted  at  length. 
It  was  doubtless  prepared  by  the  Emperor  himself,  and  con- 
stitutes the  Imperial  apologia  for  the  peaceful  policy  of  France 
during  the  European  upheaval  of  1866,  for  that  passive 
attitude  in  the  face  of  the  great  struggle  in  Germany,  an 
attitude  permitting  only  the  employment  of  diplomatic  force, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  Italy  acquired  Venetia  without  con- 
quering it,  and  Prussia  was  able  almost  to  satiate  herself  with 
slaughter  and  theft. 

Here  is  the  Imperial  declaration  :  — 

''La  guerre  qui  a  delate  au  centre  et  an  sud  de  V Europe  a 
detruit  la  Confederation  germanique  et  const  it  ue  definitive- 
ment  la  nationalite  italienne.  La  Prusse,  dont  les  liniites 
out  etc  agrandies  par  la  victoire,  domine  siir  la  rive  droite 
du  Mein.  UAutricJie  a  perdu  la  Venetie  ;  elle  est  separee 
de  VAllemagne.  En  face  de  ces  changements  considerables, 
tons  les  Etats  se  recueillent  dans  le  sentiment  de  leur 
responsabilite  ;  ils  se  demandent  quelle  est  la  portee  de  la 
paix  recemment  intervenue,  quelle  sera  son  influence  snr 
Vordre  europeen  et  sur  la  situation  internationale  de  chaque 
puissance. 


*    u 


Moniteur,"  2  Sept.  1866. 
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L^opinion  piibliqtief  en  France,  est  emiie.  Elle  flotte, 
incertaine  entre  la  joie  de  voir  les  traites  de  1815  detruits  et 
la  crainte  que  la  puissance  de  la  Prusse  iie  prenne  des  pro- 
portions excessiveSj  entre  le  desir  du  nut  in  f  ten  de  la  paix  et 
Vesperance  d^obtenir,  par  la  guerre,  un  agrandisement  terri- 
torial. Elle  applaudit  a  V affranchissement  complet  de  Vltalie, 
niais  vent  ctre  rassuree  contre  les  dangers  qui  pourraient 
nienacer  le  Saint-Pere. 

Les  perplexites  qui  agitent  les  esprits  et  qui  out  leur  reten- 
tissement  a  Vetranger,  intposent  an  gouvernement  Vobligation 
de  dire  nettement  sa  tnaniere  de  voir. 

Pour  dissiper  les  incertitudes  et  fixer  les  convictions,  il 
faut  envisager  dans  leur  ensemble  le  passe  tel  quHl  etait, 
Vavenir  tel  qu'il  se  presente. 

Dans  le  passe,  que  voyons-nous  ?  Apres  1815  la  Sainte- 
Alliance  reunissait  contre  la  France  tons  les peuples,  depuis 
rOural  jusqu''au  Rhin.  La  Confederation  germanique  com- 
prenait,  avec  la  Prusse  et  VAutriche,  80 millions  d'habitants  ; 
elle  s'etendait  depuis  le  Luxembourg  jusqu'd  Trieste,  depuis 
la  Baltique  jusqu'd  Trente,  et  nous  entourait  d'une  ceinture 
de  fer,  soutenue  par  cinq  places  fortes  federates ;  notre 
position  strategique  etait  enchainee  par  les  plus  habiles  com- 
binaisons  territoriales.  La  moindre  difficulte  que  nous 
pouvions  avoir  avec  la  Hollande  on  avec  la  Prusse  sur  la 
Moselle,  avec  V Allemagne  sur  le  Rhin,  avec  VAutriche  dans  le 
Tyrol  on  le  Frioul,  faisait  se  dresser  contre  nous  toutes  les 
forces  reuniesde  la  Confederation.  U Allemagne  autrichienne, 
inexpugnable  siirVAdige,  pouvait  s*avancer,  le  moment  venu, 
jusqu'aux  Alpes.  L' Allemagne  prussienne  avait  pour  avant- 
garde  sur  le  Rhin  tons  ces  Etats  secondaires  sans  cesse  agites 
par  des  desirs  de  transformation  politique  et  disposes  a  con- 
sidererla  France  comme  Vennemie  de  leur  existence  et  de  leurs 
aspirations.  Si  on  en  except e  VEspagne,  nous  n'avions  aucune 
possibilite  de  contracter  une  alliance  sur  le  continent.  Ultalie 
etait  morcelee  et  impuissaute,  elle  ne  comptait  pas  comme 
nation.  La  Prusse  n' etait  ni  assez  compacte,  ni  assez  inde- 
pendante  pour  se  detacher  de  ses  traditions.    L'Autriche  etait 
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trop  preoccitpee  de  conserver  ses  possessions  en  Italic  pour 
poHvoir  s* entendre  intimement  avec  nous.  Sans  doute,  la  paix 
longtenips  maintenue  a  pii  /aire  oublier  les  dangers  de  ces 
organisations  territoriales  et  de  ces  alliances^  car  ils  n'appar- 
aissent  formidahles  que  lorsque  la  guerre  vient  a  eclater;  mais 
cette  secttrite  precaire,  la  France  Vaparfois  obtenue  au  prix  de 
Vejfacement  de  son  role  dans  le  nionde.  II  n' est  pas  contest- 
able que,  pendant  pres  de  quarante  annees^  elle  a  rencontre 
debout  contre  elle  la  coalition  des  trois  Cours  du  Nord  unies 
par  le  souvenir  des  defaites  et  des  victoires  communes,  par 
des  principes  analogues  de  gouvernement,  par  des  traites 
solennels  et  des  sentiments  de  defiance  envers  notre  action 
liberate  et  civ ilisat rice. 

Si,  maintenant,  nous  examinons  Vavenir  de  V Europe  trans- 
forniee,  quelles  garanties  presente-t-il  a  la  France  et  a  la 
paix  du  monde  ?     La  coalition  des  trois  Cours  du  Nord  est 
brisee ;  le  principe  nouveau  qui  regit  VEiirope  est  la  liberie 
des  alliances ;    toutes  les  grandes  puissances  sont  rendues 
les  unes  et  les  autres  a  la  plenitude  de  leiir  independance, 
au  developpement  regulier  de  leurs  destinies.      La  Prusse 
agrandie,  libre  desormais  de  toute  solidarite,  assure  Vinde- 
pendance  de  VAllemagne.      La   France    n'en    doit  prendre 
aucun    ombrage.      Fiere    de    son    admirable    unite,    de    sa 
nationalite    indestructible,    elle    ne    saurait    combattre    on 
regretter  Vceuvre  d' assimilation  qui  vient  de  s' accompli r  et 
subordotmer    a    des    sentiments    jaloux    les    principes    de 
nationalite  qu'elle  represente  et  professe  a  Vegard  des  peiiples. 
Le  sentiment  national  de  V Allemagne  satisfait,  ses  inquie- 
tudes se  dissipent,  ses  inimities  s^eteignent.     En  imitant  la 
France,  elle  fait  un  pas  qui  la  rapproche  et  non  qui  Veloigne 
de  nous.     Au  midi,  V Italic,  dont  la  longuc  servitude  iCavait 
pu  eteindrc  le  patriotisme,  est  mise  en  possession  dc  tons  ses 
elements  de  grandeur  nationale.     Son  existence  modifie  pro- 
fondement    les    conditions    politiqucs    de    r Europe ;     mais, 
malgre  des  susceptibilites  irreflcchies  ou  des  injustices  passa- 
geres,  ses  idees,  ses  principes,  ses  interets  la  rapprochent  dc 
la  nation  qui  a  verse  son  sang  pour  Vaider  a  conquerir  son 
independance. 
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L'Autriche^  degagee  de  ses  preoccupations  italiennes  et 
gennaniqites,  n'  usant  plus  ses  forces  dans  des  rivalites  steriles, 
inais  les  concentrant  a  Vest  de  VEurope,  represente  encore 
line  puissance  de  trente-cinq  millions  d'dnies  qu'aucune 
hostilitdy  aucun  interet  ne  separe  de  la  France. 

Par  quelle  singuliere  reaction  du  passe  sur  Vavenir 
Vopinion  puhlique  verrait-elle  non  des  allies,  niais  des 
ennemis  de  la  France  dans  ces  nations  ajfranchies  d'un  passe 
qui  nous  fut  hostile,  appelees  a  tine  vie  nouvelle,  dirigees  par 
des  prificipes  qui  sont  les  notres,  aniniees  de  ces  sentiments 
deprogres  qui  forment  le  lien pacifique  des  societes  modernes  P 
Une  Europe  plus  fortenient  constituee,  rendue  plus  homo- 
gene  par  des  divisions  territoriales  plus  precises,  est  une 
garantie  pour  la  paix  du  continent  et  n'est  ni  un  peril  ni 
un  dommage  pour  notre  nation.  Celle-ci,  avec  VAlgerie^ 
comptera  hientot plus  de  40  millions  d'habitants ;  V Allemagne 
37  millions,  dont  29  dans  la  Confederation  du  Nord,  et  8  dans 
la  Confederation  du  Sud ;  VAutriche,  35;  Vltalie,  26; 
VEspagne,  78.  Qu'y  a-t-il  dans  cette  distribution  des  forces 
europeennes  qui  piiisse  nous  inquieter  ? 

Une  puissance  irresistible,  faut-il  le  regretter  ?  pousse  les 
peuples  a  se  reunir  en  grandes  agglomerations,  en  faisant 
disparaitre  les  Etats  secondaires.  Cette  tendance  nait  du 
desir  d'assurer  aux  interets  g&neraux  des  garanties  plus 
efficaces.  Peut-etre  est-elle  inspiree  par  une  sorte  de  pre- 
vision providentielle  des  destinees  du  monde.  Tandis  que 
les  anciennes  populations  du  continent,  dans  leurs  territoires 
restreints,  ne  s'accroissent  qu'avec  une-  certaine  lenteur,  la 
Russie  et  la  Republique  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique peuvent, 
avant  u,n  siecle,  compter  chacune  cent  millions  d'hommes. 
Quoique  les  progres  de  ces  deux  grands  empires  ne  soient  pas 
pour  nous  un  sujet  d'inquietude  et  qti'au  contraire  nous 
applaudissions  a  leurs  genereux  efforts  en  faveur  de  races 
opprimees,  it  est  de  Vinteret  prevoyant  des  nations  du  centre 
europeen  de  ne  point  tester  morcelees  en  tant  d'Etats  divers 
sans  force  et  sans  esprit  public. 

La  politique  doit  s'elever  au-dessus  des  prejuges  etroits  et 
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mesquins  d*un  autre  dge.  U Empereur  ne  croit  pas  que  la 
grandeur'  d'tin  pays  depende  de  V ajfaiblissement  des  peuples 
qui  Ventourent  et  ne  voit  de  veritable  equilihre  que  dans  les 
voeux  satisfaits  des  nations  de  V  Europe.  En  eel  a,  il  obeit  a 
des  convictions  anciennes  et  aux  traditions  de  sa  race. 
Napoleon  7<^>'  avait  prevu  les  changenients  qui  s'operent 
aujourd^hui  sur  le  continent  europeen.  II  avait  depose  les 
germes  de  nationalities  nouvelles,  dans  la  peninsule  en  creant 
le   royaunie  d'ltalie,   en  Alleniagne   en  faisant  disparaitre 

deux  cent  cinquante-trois  Etats  independants. 

Si  ces  considerations  sont  justes  et  vraies,  VEtnpereur  a 
eu  raison  d'accepter  ce  role  de  inediateur^  qui  n'a  pas  ete 
sans  gloirey  d'arreter  d' in  utiles  et  doulou  reuses  effusions  de 
sang,  de  nioderer  le  vainqueur  par  son  intervention  aniicale, 
d'attenuerles  consequences  des  revers,  depoursuivre,  a  travers 
tant  d'obstacles,  le  retablissenient  de  la  paix.  II  aurait  au 
contraire  meconnu  sa  haute  responsabilite  si,  violant  la 
neutralite  promise  et  proclaniee,  il  s'etait  jetc  d  Viniproviste 
dans  les  hasards  dUtne  grande  guerre,  d'une  de  ces  guerres  qui 
reveillent  les  haines  de  races  et  dans  lesquelles  s'entre- 
choquent  des  nations  entieres     .... 

Quel  eut  ete,  en  effet,  le  but  de  cette  lutte  engagee  spon- 
tanement  contre  la  Prusse,  necessairenient  contre  Vltalie  ? 
Une  conquete  !  un  agrandissement  territorial  I  Mais  le 
gouvernement  imperial  a  depuis  longtenips  applique  ces 
principes  en  matiere  d' extension  de  territoire.  II  contpreiid, 
il  a  contpris  les  annexions  commandees  par  une  nccessife 
absolue,  reunissanf  a  la  patrie  des  populations  ay  ant  les 
niemes  nioeurs,  le  nieme  esprit  national  que  nous,  il  a  deniande 
au  libre  consentenient  de  la  Savoie  et  de  Nice  le  retablisse- 
nient  de  nos  frontieres  naturelles.  La  France  ne  pent  desirer 
que  les  agrandissements  territoriaux  qui  n'altereraient  pas 
sa  puissante  cohesion ;  mais  elle  doit  toujours  travailler  a 
son  agrandissement  moral  ou  politique,  en  faisant  servir  son 
influence  aux  grands  interets  de  la  civilisation.  Son  role  est 
de  cimenter  Vaccord  entre  les  puissances  qui  veulent  a  la  fois 
maintenir  le  principe  d'autorite  et  favoriser  le  progres,    Cette 
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alliance  enlevera  d  la  Revolution  le  prestige  dii  patronage 
dont  elle  pretend  coiivrir  la  cause  de  la  liherte  des  peuples  et 
conservera  aitx  grands  Etats  eclaires  la  sage  direction  dn 
mouvement  democratique  qui  se  manifeste  partout  en  Europe. 

Toutefois  il  y  <t,  dans  les  emotions  qui  se  soiit  emparees 
du  pays,  iin  sentiment  legitime  qu'il  fatit  reconnaitre  et  pre- 
ciser,  Les  rcsultats  de  la  derniere  guerre  contiennent  uii 
enseignenient  grave  et  qui  n'a  rien  coute  a  Vhonneiir  de  nos 
amies  ;  ils  nous  iiuiiquent  la  necessite,  pour  la  defense  de 
notre  territoire,  de  perfectionner  sans  delai  notre  organisation 
null  t  a  ire. 

La  nation  ne  manquera  pas  a  ce  devoir  qui  ne  saurait  etre 
line  menace  pour  personne,  elle  a  un  juste  orgueil  de  la  valeur 
de  ses  armies,  ses  susceptihilites  eveillees  par  les  souvenirs 
de  ses  fastes  militaires,  par  le  noni  et  les  actes  du  souverain 
qui  la  gouverne,  ne  sont  que  V expression  de  sa  volonte  ener- 
gique  de  maintenir  hors  de  toiite  atteinte  son  rang  et  son 
influence  dans  le  monde. 

En  resume,  du  point  de  vue  eleve  ou  le  gouverneinent  im- 
perial considere  les  destinees  de  V Europe,  Vhorizon  lui  parait 
degage  d'eventualites  nienagantes ;  des  problemes  redout- 
ables,  qui  devaient  etre  resolus  parce  qn'on  ne  les  supprime 
pas,  pesaient  sur  les  destinees  des  peuples  ;  ils  auraient  pu 
s'iniposer  dans  des  temps  plus  dijflciles  ;  ils  ont  regie  leur 
solution  naturelle  sans  trop  de  violentes  secousses  et  sans  le 
concours  dangereux  des  passions  revolutionnaires.  Une  paix 
qui  reposera  sur  de  telles  bases  sera  une  paix  durable. 
Quant  a  la  France,  de  quelque  cote  qu'elle  porte  ses  regards, 
elle  n'apergoit  rien  qui ptiisse  entraver  sa  marche  ou  troubler 
sa  prosper ite.  Conservant  avec  toutes  les  puissances 
d'aniicales  relations,  dirigee  par  une  politique  qui  a  pour 
signes  de  sa  force  la  generosite  et  la  moderation  ;  appuyee 
sur  son  imposante  unite,  avec  son  genie  qui  rayonne  partout, 
avec  ses  tresors  et  son  credit  qui  fecondent  V Europe,  avee 
ses  forces  militaires  developpees ;  entouree  desormais  de 
nations  independantes,  elle  demeurera  non  moins  respectee.'' 

With  this  circular  King  William  expressed  satisfaction, 
saying  that  he  found  in  it : — 
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^^Cette  sagesse  et  ces  sentiments  hienveillants  pour  la 
Prusse  qn'il  avait  appris  de  tongue  date  a  apprecier  chez 
VEuipereur,  et  qui  lui  pennettaient  de  constater  que  le 
nouvel  ordre  de  choses  etabli  au  centre  de  VEurope  n'etait 
ni  nn  peril  ni  un  dommage  pour  la  France.''  The  quotation 
is  from  a  letter  from  Thile  on  September  25th,  to  Goltz  in  Paris. 

Bismarck  wrote  the  following  appreciation  of  the  policy  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  this  critical  time,  in  the  ofBcial 
organ  of  the  Prussian  Government:  — 

"Lc?  France,  par  ses  bons  offices,  a  joue  un  role  meritoire 
dans  Voeuvre  de  la  Paix.  U Ernpereur  Napoleon  a  accepte 
la  mission  qui  lui  decernait  Vappel  de  VAutriche  avec 
generosite  et  desinteressement,  anime  d'un  esprit  vraiment 
impartial  et  digne  d'un  pacificateur  equitable,  dans  le  role 
important  qu'il  lui  a  ete  accorde  pendant  les  negociations  : 
VEnipereur  n'a  rien  ambitionne,  rien  demande,  ni  pour  la 
France  ni  pour  lui-meme,  si  ce  n'est  la  gloire  et  Vhonneur 
de  faire  valoir  son  influence  aitpres  des  princes  au  profit 
d'un  paix  juste,  II  a  eu  la  bonne  fortune  de  concourir  a 
rachevement  de  la  grande  oeuvre  qu'il  avait  entreprise  avec 
vigueur,  il  y  a  quelques  annees,  c'cst-d-dire  dla  creation  d'une 
Italie  une  et  libre.  Anime  des  memes  sentiments,  il  a  tendu 
la  main  a  la  Prusse  pour  Jeter  les  bases  solides  de  rnnite 
allemande/' 

From  this  benign  review  of  the  Imperial  policy  in  1866  by 
the  greatest  enemy  of  France,  it  is  curious  to  turn  to  the 
reproaches  of  so  calmly  critical  a  Frenchman  as  M.  Jules 
Delafosse.  ''L' Empire,''  he  writes,  *'de  ses  propres  mains, 
a  cree  u}ie  puissance  militaire  de  premier  ordre,  rivale  deja 
de  la  France,  et  bientot  son  ennemie  la  plus  acharnee, 
Quelque  indulgent  que  Von  soit  aux  erreurs  hnmaines,  a 
celles-ld  surtout  qui  procedent  de  bonnes  intentions,  il  est 
difficile  de  caclier  sa  stupeur  et  de  retenir  sa  colore  devant  un 
pareil  phenomene  d' aberration."-'' 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  record  the  estimate  of  a  patriotic 
Italian. 

'*//  ne  convenait  pas  a  la  France  que  I'equilibre  europeen 
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fvit  alfere,  il  ne  lui  convenait  pas  qit'au  centre  de  V Europe 
se  cofistitndt  iiiie  immense  puissance  qui,  menacante,  lid  fit 
face  a  sa  frontier e.  V instinct  de  sa  propre  conservation  lui 
enseignait  nettement  oil  etait  son  iiiteret,  les  voix  les  plus 
autorisees  le  disetit,  mais  aucune  ne  reussit  a  faire  breche 
dans  Vdine  de  V Enipereur  Napoleon  qui  ne  savait  pas  se 
plier  a  prendre  une  resolution  qui  fiU  une  pierre  d'achoppe- 
nient  att  programme  italieny 

So  writes  Gaetano  Negri,  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  of 
gratitude  unhappily  too  rare.f  *'  Never  must  Germany  succeed 
in  reaching  political  unity,"  Thiers  had  said  before  the  war, 
"Prussia's  aim  manifestly  lies  in  the  direction  of  creating 
German  unity  by  means  of  a  victorious  war  against  Austria. 
To  make  this  war  impossible  is  the  duty  of  every  French 
patriot."  Thiers  was  doubtless  disposed  to  lean  all  along 
rather  to  the  side  of  ''sage  Autriche,**  but  his  views  of 
German  unity  were  certainly  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  people.  And  thus  when  the  deed  was  half  done, 
the  policy  of  "compensations"  had  to  be  presented,  in  all 
seriousness,  if  not  with  zest. 

To  return  to  Venice.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  continued 
through  his  Ambassador  to  plead  the  Italian  cause  during  the 
peace  negociations  at  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  Italian 
invasion  of  territory  ceded  to  France,  a  military  promenade 
without  glory  or  danger,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  rude.  At  the 
instanceof  the  Emperor,  the  Austrian  Government  consented  to 
reduce  from  75  millions  to  25  their  demand  for  indemnity,  and 
for  once  Ricasoli  and  his  colleagues  appeared  to  be  thankful  for 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Writing  to  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  Malaret,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  able  to  say 
at  the  end  of  August  that  the  Italian  Ministers  ''revenus  d 
des  idees plus  justes, par  leur  recente  experience  sitrla  solidite 
et  la  vaieur  pratique  de  leurs  anciennes  et  de  leurs  receutes 
alliances,  comprenaient  aujourd'hui  que  V intervention  hien- 
veillante  de  VEmpereiir  etait  de   beaucoup  la  garantie  la 

t  "Nelpresente  e  nel  passato,"  89;    "L'Empire  liberal'"   viii,  212, 
213,  notes. 
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meiUeure  et  Ja  plus  sure  pour  le  trioniphe  de  leurs  inferets.'' 
The  Italian  Government  now  gratefully  acknowledged  them- 
selves "t/e  devoir  a  V intervention  de  la  France  un  siicces  qui 
conipensait  dans  une  certaine  mesure  les  mecomptes  diplo- 
inatiques  receniment  eprouves.'' 

In  their  endeavours  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna,  for  a  direct 
cession  of  Venice,  the  Italian  Government  seem  to  have  con- 
fidently expected  support,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Nigra  in  Paris  took  a  more  just 
and  a  saner  view  of  "  the  gift  of  Venetia."  Writing  to  Visconti 
Venosta  on  September  11th,  the  Italian  Ambassadoi*  said: — 

^'Prenonsnous  avec  une  sainte  paix  not  re  parti  sur  cette 
^benedetta'  cession  faite  d  la  France  puisque  nous  n'avons 
pas  ete  assez  sages  on  assez  lieureux  pour  conquerir  Venise 
par  les  armes.  En  Italic,  il  y  a  heaucoup  d'irritation  contre 
la  France  ;  en  France  il  y  en  a  une  non  nioindre  contre  nous. 
L'Enipereur  lui-nienie  ?'essent  avec  aniertunie  tout  cela.  II 
n' est  pas  douteux  qu'il  tient  beaucoup  a  ce  fait  de  la  cession 
qui  lui  a  ete  faite.  C'est  le  seul  profit  qui,  en  realite,  n'est 
qu' une  satisfaction  morale,  qu'il  a  tire  de  cette  guerre,  et  qui 
est  bien  loin  de  conipenser  la  diminution  qu'il  a  a  subir  a  Vin- 
terieur  et  a  Vexterieur.''  The  Ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
essayed  to  get  a  clause  into  the  treaty  of  peace  admitting  the 
principle  of  an  ulterior  rectification  of  frontiers,  but  this  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  firmly  refused.  The  preamble  of 
the  Austro- Italian  treaty,  dated  October  3rd,  stated: — que 
VEmpereur  Frangois  Joseph  av  a  it  cede  a  S.M.  VEmpereur 
des  Frangais  le  royauitie  lombardo-venitien,  et  que  de  son  cote 
VEmpereur  avail  declare  qu'il  etait  pret  a  reconnaitre  la 
reunion  du  royaume  lombardo-venitien  aux  Etats  de  S.M.  le 
Roi  d' Italic,  sous  la  reserve  du  consentement  des  populations  ; 
VEmpereur  d'Autriche  consentait  a  la  reunion  du  royaume 
lombardo  venitien  an  royaume  d'ltalie ;  V evacuation  du 
territoire  cede  devait  commencer  immediateinent  apres  la 
signature  de  la  paix  et  s'effectuer  dans  le  plus  bref  delai 
possible  selon  les  arrangements  pris  par  les  commissaires 
speciaux  designes  a  cet  effet/'    The  Commissioners  appointed 
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were  General  Leboeuf  for  France,  General  Moering  for  Austria, 
and  General  Geneva  di  Revel  for  Italy.  The  near  prospect  of 
''the  gift  of  Venetia"  prompted  a  fresh  outburst  of  illhumour 
on  the  part  of  Ricasoli,  more  worthy  of  Garibaldi  than  of  a 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  Celestino  Bianchi  on 
September  8th,  the  implacable  Baron  declared  that  ''renvoi 
de  Leboeuf  etaif  tine  injure  a  V Italic  et  qu'il  ne  supporterait 
pas  nn  acte  quelconque  de propriete  de  la  France''  General 
Genova  di  Revel,  the  Commissioner,  was  thus  instructed  by 
Ricasoli  on  September  30th,  as  to  the  position  of  the  French 
Commissioner,  General  Leboeuf,  from  whose  hands  the  gift 
was  to  come  : — 

''11  f ant  que  le  comnnssaire  frangais  jouisse  largement  de 
sa  situation  ridicule  et  qu'on  evite  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  le 
rendre  le  moins  du  tnonde  serieiix,  II  faut  annuler  par  tous 
les  moyens  la  presence  stupide,  inutile,  du  coinmissaire 
frangais,  'camorrista'  sur  une  large  echelle,  qui  veut  pro- 
fiter  des  fatigues  d'autrui  sans  avoir  fait  un  zero.'' 

To  Victor  Emmanuel,  Ricasoli  spoke  as  follows,  in  Septem- 
ber, of  the  attitude  to  be  observed  towards  the  Power  by 
whom  \t2i\y  was  made  : — 

"  Votre  Majeste  ne  doit  avoir  avec  le  gouvernenient  frangais 
de  discussion  d'aucune  sorte,  ma  is  une  seule  parole  de 
repulsion  et  de  protestation." 

Victor  Emmanuel's  reply  on  September  7th  shews  that  for 
once  he  had  lost  his  balance  of  mind : — 

"  Votre  depeche  me  plait,  tout  est  ridicule  dans  la  conduite 
de  la  France; — aujourd'hui  pour  digerer,  regu  le  general 
Leboeuf;  il  est  assez  curieux  ce  general  qui  vient  en  bourgeois, 
tout  seul,  prendre  possession  de  la  Venetie  ou  j'ai  mon  arniee. 
Tout  ceci  aura,  je  I'espere,  une  fin,  car  si  cela  devait  durer 
longtemps  je  finirais  par  perdre  ma  sante,  m'etant  deja  fait 
du  mauvais  sang,  et  je  m'apergois  toujours  davantage  que 
lorsqu'on  vent  travailler  pour  le  bien  des  peuples,  il  faut  se 
preparer  a  mourir  enrage." 

This  hysterical  language  becomes  the  more  worthy  of 
"I'ltalie   d' opera   comique,"    when    it   is   remembered    that 
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Victor  Emmanuel's  army  had  run  away  when  confronted  by 
the  Austrians,  and  was  now  occupying,  unopposed,  though 
improperly,  territories  belonging  no  longer  to  the  foe.  Far 
different  was  the  judgment  subsequently  of  Alfonso  Delia 
Marmora:  '^N'est  il  pas  clair  que  VAiitriche  soit  par  amour- 
propre,  soit  par  raisons polifiques,  n'anrait  jamais  cede  autre- 
ment  les  provinces  de  la  Venetie  P  "  The  quotation  is  from 
an  address  of  the  General  at  Biella  on  June  2nd,  1868. 

On  September  23rd,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  left  St.  Cloud  for 
the  annual  sojourn  of  the  Court  at  Biarritz.  On  October  13th, 
Victor  Emmanuel  having  approved  the  treaty,  the  ratifications  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  were  exchanged  at  Vienna,  and 
Italy  shortly  afterwards  received  the^ron  crown  of  Lombardy 
at  Milan.  On  October  17th,  General  Leboeuf  presided  over 
the  Austrian  evacuation  of  Peschiera,  Mantova,  Legnano  and 
Palma  Nuova,  and  handed  these  places  over  to  the  muni- 
cipalities in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  regular  manner  of  carrying  out  the  transaction  of  the 
gift  of  Venetia,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisted  in  the  holding  of  plebiscites  under  the  direction  of 
General  Leboeuf,  by  whom,  the  results  being  as  expected,  the 
territories  would  be  presented  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment was  so  sensitive  and  restless  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  consented  to  the  reduction  of  the  formalities  to  a 
minimum.  General  Leboeuf  was  authorised  to  hand  over  the 
fortresses  and  towns,  when  received  from  General  Moering, 
to  the  municipalities,  the  plebiscites  to  be  carried  out  directly 
afterwards  by  these  authorities  themselves.  Venice  was  to  be 
received  from  the  French  Commissioner  by  the  Notables. 
Leboeuf  suggested  that  the  short  ceremony  of  the  transfer 
should  be  carried  out  with  due  circumstance  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges,  but  Revel  declined,  even  using  threats  of  public 
insult.  As  it  was,  the  transaction  was  very  nearly  put  off, 
owing  to  the  precipitate  folly  of  Baron  Ricasoli.  The  Prime 
Minister    induced    Victor    Emmanuel    to    sign    a    decree    on 
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October  7th,  ordering  a  plebiscite  in  the  new  territory,  on 
October  20th  and  21st,  and  giving  instructions  to  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  decree  was  even  posted  in  some  districts. 
General  Leboeuf  at  once  protested  against  this  insolent  and  dis- 
honest proceeding,  and  refused,  on  October  1 7th,  to  cede  Venice 
if  the  Royal  decree  were  circulated.  Ricasoli  then  stopped  the 
decree,  and  Visconti  Venosta  declared  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  it  was  a  mistake;  the  Royal  decree  had  no 
official  existence,  and  had  been  withdrawn  at  his  instance  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  Leboeuf's  position  was 
becoming  intolerable,  owing  to  the  studied  discourtesies  of 
Revel,  the  Italian  Commissioner's  position  was  scarcely  more 
enviable,  between  the  counsels  of  insolence  from  Ricasoli, 
and  the  more  statesmanlike  directions  of  Visconti  Venosta. 
On  October  19th,  Venice,  given  up  by  General  Moering,  was 
handed  over  by  General  Leboeuf  to  the  Notables,  with  a  short 
address.  Count  Michel  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  the 
"magnanimous  ally  of  our  beloved  King."  On  October  21st, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the 
Prince  Imperial,  returned  to  St.  Cloud  from  Biarritz.  The 
same  day  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Saxony 
was  signed.  On  the  22nd,  Monsieur  Edouard  Antoine 
Thouvenel  died  at  the  Luxembourg,  to  the  grief  of  many  In 
Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  On  November  13th,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  with  the  Prince  Imperial,  left  St.  Cloud,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Compiegne. 

The  Marquis  de  Moustier  arrived  In  France  in  October, 
was  received  by  the  Emperor  at  Biarritz,  and  then  journeyed 
to  Paris,  to  take  over  the  direction  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
The  new  Minister  was  agreed  with  M.  Rouher  on  the  desir- 
ableness of  continuing  the  secret  negociatlons  with  Prussia 
*entamees'  by  Benedetti  in  August,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  dropped  during  the  summer  recess. 
This  policy  of  compensations,  urged  upon  the  Emperor  by  one 
Minister  after  another,  with  an  insistence  quickened  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  France,  was  never  particularly 
to  his  liking.     ''Les  aberrations,'*    which  from  time  to  time 
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the  political  situation  at  home  demanded  that  he  should  at 
least  appear  to  assimilate,  were  not  his  own.  But  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier,  a  statesman  whom  M.  Ollivier  relegates 
to  the  school  of  Talleyrand  and  Thiers,  to  the  policy  of  the 
'eqiiilibriitnif  was  not  troubled  greatly  by  enthusiasms  for 
nationalities  in  general,  or  for  Italy  in  particular;  although  he 
was  the  Emperor's  loyal  and  efficient  instrument  as  regards 
Servia  and  Roumania.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the 
equilibrium  was  upset  by  Sadowa,  and  that  an  ungrateful  Italy 
inclined  to  Prussia  rather  than  to  France  ;  and  he  warmly 
took  up  the  task  of  freeing  the  Imperial  Government  from 
embarrassing  responsibilities  in  Mexico  and  in  Rome.  In  re- 
gard to  the  '' aberrations y'  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  first 
of  these,  the  request  for  a  rectification  of  the  Rhine  frontier, 
to  which  the  Emperor  had  given  a  reluctant  consent  at  Vichy 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  was  presented  by  Benedetti  to 
Bismarck  on  August  16th,  and  declined  by  King  William  the 
next  day.  Bismarck  was  moderate,  almost  conciliatory  id 
tone,  with  Benedetti,  but  to  Govone  he  spoke  with  a  warmth 
not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  real  or  assumed. 

^^UEmpereiir  a  envoye  en  fin  sa  note  d'aubergiste.  Quel 
compte  I  NoKS  avons  fait  tout  ce  qite  nous  avons  pit  pour 
lui  plaire ;  nous  nous  soninies  arretes  aux  portes  de  Vienne 
convne  des  imbeciles.  Nous  prend-il  maintenant  pour  des 
laches  ou  pour  des  enfants  ?  Les  demandes  qti'il  nous 
adressej  impossibles  a  satisfaire,  feraient  croire  qu'il  vent 
nous  chercher  une  querelle  et  qn'il  est  d' accord  avec  VAutriche 
pour  cela.  Que  ferait  Vltalie  si  la  France  nous  attaque  ?  " 
'•/e  ne  puis  vous  repondre  officiellement,  mais  nion  opinion, 
et  votre  Excellence  pent  la  prendre  pour  Vechantillon  de  celle 
du  grand  parti  italien,  est  que  Vltalie  ne  pent  pas  faire  la 
guerre  a  la  France  a  laquelle  elle  doit  les  premier  pas  de  sa 
grandeur  actuelle,  si  la  France  elle-meme  ne  nous  y  contraint 
pas.''  ''Je  comprends,  repondit  Bismarck.  Dans  ce  cas 
nous  ne  demanderions  a  Vltalie  qu'une  neutralite  bienveil- 
lante  et  une  atttitude  qui  inquietdt  un  pen  VAutriche.'" 

This  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  Govone  to  Visconti  Venosta 
on  August  12th,  1866. 
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King  William  spoke  to  Govone  and  to  Moltke  of  his  fears 
of  a  war  against  Austria  and  France,  and  was  really  uneasy. 
The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  shewed  more  penetration  when 
he  wrote  to  Bismarck  as  follows  on  August  19th. 

**  Vous  m'avez  fait  parvenir  de  remarquahles  informations 
ail  stijet  de  la  faim  napoleonienne,  Le  mieux  que  Von  eit 
pitisse  penser  est,  je  Vavoiie,  que,  dans  les  circonstances 
actuelles,  je  n^aurais  pas  considere  comme  possibles  des  pre- 
tentions aussi  inouies,  Ou  hien  Napoleon  ne  pense  pas 
serieusement  a  la  realisation  de  ses  desirs,  ou  bien  il  n'a  pas 
dit,  en  son  temps,  a  Goltz,  ce  qu'il  voulait  reellement  faire 
on  eviter.  Si  Napoleon  persistait  dans  son  desir  d'obtenir 
la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin,  nous  aurions  tout  lieu  de  lui  etre 
reconnaissants  de  ce  quHl  nous  a  si  promptement  aide  a 
realiser  Vunion  de  V Allemagne." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bismarck,  pressed  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  admit  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Prague,  refused 
and  when  reminded  by  Govone  of  his  engagements  with  Italy 
before  the  war,  went  so  far  as  to  deny  any  obligation  of  the 
kind.  Italy  had,  he  said,  declared  war  alone,  and  negociated 
an  armistice  alone ;  he  could  not  waste  time,  menaced  as  he 
was  by  France  ;  and  his  sole  obligation  was  to  insert  in  the 
treaty  with  Austria  a  paragraph  recognizing  the  cession  of 
Venice. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  thoroughly  averse  to  a  dispute 
with  Prussia,  now  ordered  Bismarck  to  be  informed  that  the 
tentative  project  of  "revendication"  was  to  be  considered  as 
not  having  been  presented.  The  Emperor  also,  on  August 
12th,  addressed  a  vigorous  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  de  la  Valette.     In  this  letter  the  Sovereign  said : — 

'^J'appelle  votre  attention  sur  les  faits  suivdnts.  A  la 
suite  d*une  conversation  entre  M.Benedetti  et  M.  de  Bismarck 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  a  eu  Videe  d'envoyer  a  Berlin  tin  projet 
de  convention  au  sujet  des  compensations  auxquelles  nous 
pouvons  avoir  droit.  Cette  convention  dans  mon  opinion 
aurait  du  tester  secrete,  niais  on  en  a  fait  de  bruit  a  Vexte- 
rieuf,  et  les  journaux  vont  meme  jusqu'  a  dire  que  les  pro- 
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vlnces  du  Rhin  nous  out  ete  ref usees.  II  resulte  de  uia  con- 
versation avec  Beiiedetti  que  nous  aurions  toute  Allemagne 
contre  vous  pour  un  tres  petit  benefice.  II  est  important  de 
ne pas  laisser  V opinion  puhlique  s'egarer  sur  ce  point.  Faites 
contradire  energiquenient  dans  les  journaux.  J'ecris  dans 
ce  sens  a  M.  Drouyii  de  Lhuys.  Le  veritable  interet  de  la 
France  n'est  pas  d'obtenir  un  agrandissenient  de  territoire 
insignifiant,  mats  d' aider  V Allemagne  a  se  const ituer  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  favorable  a  nos  interets  et  a  ceux  deT  Europe.' 
Whereupon,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
pointing  out  that  the  instructions  sent  to  Berlin  had  been 
approved  by  his  Majesty,  and  that  M.  Benedetti  had  written 
four  letters  suggesting  in  pressing  terms  a  demand  for  com- 
pensations, for  which  he  anticipated  success  if  their  language 
was  firm,  and  their  attitude  resolute.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Czar  and  Gortschakoff,  whose  protests  against  the  deeds 
of  Prussia,  and  desire  for  a  Congress,  had  been  disallowed  by 
France  and  England,  were  at  length  won  over  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Manteuffel,  the  emissary  of  Bismarck,  to  an 
understanding  with  Prussia,  detrimental  to  France.  For  the 
second  "aberration,"  that  concerning  Belgium,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  was  in  no  wise  responsible,  for  he  had  virtually 
retired  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  merely  awaiting  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  when  M.  Rouher,  encouraged  by 
Goltz,  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Benedetti  with  fresh  instructions  to  negociate  with  Bismarck. 
This  time  the  French  Ambassador  was  listened  to  with 
"empressement,"  and  on  August  20th,  Benedetti  left  with  the 
Prussian  Minister,  for  submission  to  King  William,  a  project 
of  treaty,  in  Benedetti's  hand  writing,  approved,  if  not  entirely 
dictated,  by  Bismarck  himself.  This  scheme  included  an 
undertaking  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  assist  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  take  Luxembourg,  and  also  a  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  his  arms  to  France,  should  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  be  obliged  by  events  to  send  his  troops  into  Belgium. 
M.  Rothan  has  some  noteworthy  observations  to  offer  on  this 
much  disputed  question,  written  after  the  bringing  to  light  of 
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the  papers  found  by  the  German  troops  in  M.  Rouher's  house 
at  Cercey,  during  the  war,  and  pubhshed  in  the  Reichsanzeiger, 
on  October  2Ist,  1871, 

''Les  papiers  de  Cercey''  says  M,  Rothan,  ''loin  de  cofi- 
tredire  les  affirmations  de  M.  Benedetti,  n'ont  servi  qiV  a  les 
confirmer.  II  su;ffit  de  comparer  les  instructions  frangaises 
dn  16  aoilt,  publiees  par  le  Moniteur  prussien^  pour  voir 
qu'elles  concordent  en  tout  point  avec  le  texte  et  Vesprit  du 
projet  de  convention  communique  a  la  Prusse  en  7866.'*^ 

Bismarck  asserted  in  1870  that  the  project  of  treaty, 
written  by  Benedetti,  was  submitted  to  him  in  1867,  when 
renewed  propositions  were  made  after  the  affair  of  Luxem- 
bourg.   This  was  of  course  false.    M.  Rothan  goes  on  to  say : — 

*'Les  depeches  du  General  Govone  et  les  papiers  de  Cercey 
sont  venus  tardivement  reveler  la  verite  des  fails.  Us  sont 
loin  assurement  de  justifier  notre  politique,  mais  ils  demon- 
trent  du  moins  jnsqu'a  V evidence  que  V annexion  de  la 
Belgique  est  une  conception  eminemment  prussienne,  qu'elle 
nous  a  ete  presentee  en  toiite  occasion,  developpee  sous  toutes 
les  formes,  que  le  gouvernement  de  I'Empereur  Va  repousee 
d'abord  obstinement  et  souvent  avec  indignation,  et  que  notre 
politique,  surprise  et  deconcertee  par  les  evenements,  ne  s'y 
est  arretee  qu'au  mois  d'  aout  1 866,  en  desespoir  de  cause,  en 
face  des  agrandissements  de  la  Prusse  et  sur  de  formelles 
incitations,''\ 

Again  : — 

^' Le  prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  a  raconte  maintes  fois 
que,  lors  de  son  ambassade  a  Berlin,  M.  de  Bismarck  ne  ces- 
sait  de  lui  parler  de  la  Belgique,  et  des  combinaisons  qu'il 
y  rattachait,  II  ne  se  decida  qu'apres  des  instances  reiterees 
et  pressantes  d  se  rendre  V interprete  de  ces  ouvertures.  Sa 
depeche  resta  sans  reponse,  et  il  dut  inferer  du  silence  du 
departement  qu'il  repugnait  an  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur 
d'entrer  dans  cet  ordre  d'idees.^l  M.  Rothan's  conclusions 
are  supported  by  the  following  letter  of  the  Emperor  himself : — 
"August  26th,  1866.     My  dear  Monsieur  Rouher,  I  send  you 

*  Rothan.  387.      f  I^i^^  389.      J  Ibid,  389,  note. 
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the  draft  treaty  with  my  remarks  on  the  margin.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  in  the  form  of  conversation,  that  the  Germanic 
Confederation  having  ceased  to  exist,  the  federal  fortresses 
erected  against  France  should  no  longer  belong  to  the  Con- 
federation, but  to  each  State  that  has  them  in  its  territory. 
Thus  Luxembourg  to  France,  Mainz  and  Saarlouis  to  Prussia, 
Landau  to  Bavaria,  Rastadt  to  Baden,  Ulm  to  Wurtemburg, 
In  regard  to  another  matter,  I  think  Prussia  is  raising  a  good 
many  quibbles  with  Saxony.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Prussia  to 
annex  Saxony,  which  is  a  Protestant  country,  and  place  the  King 
of  Saxony  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  Catholic  country  ? 
But  all  this  should  only  be  insinuated  amicably.  The  treaty 
must  remain  secret.  The  question  of  Luxembourg  will  come 
out  of  itself  as  soon  as  the  negociations  begin.  That  is  the 
most  pressing.  Believe,  my  dear  Rouher,  in  my  sincere 
friendship. — Napoleon.  P.S. — Benedetti  can  therefore,  apart 
from  a  few  slight  alterations,  accept  in  principle."  '  Count 
Benedetti  gives  this  letter,  in  support  of  his  own  case  against 
Bismarck,  and  as  it  in  no  way  involves  the  Emperor  in 
regard  to  Belgium,  it  is  probably  entirely  genuine,  in  spite  of 
its  appearance  amongst  the  possibly  suspect  "  Papiers  des 
Tuileries,"  published  by  the  revolution  in  1870-71  with  intent 
to  injure  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor.  | 

The  attitude  of  the  English  Government  on  the  Belgian 
question  was  unmistakeably  clear.  Lord  Stanley  told  the 
French  Ambassador  that  so  long  as  Egypt,  Constantinople,  or 
Belgium  were  not  put  in  question,  England  would  not  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  Lord  Derby  himself  said 
to  Baude,  the  charge  d'affaires : — 

''Je  comprends  que  vous  ne  piiissez  pas  tolerer  ce  qui  se 
passe,  et  que  vous  cherchiez  des  compensations  du  cote  de 
VAllemagne;  faites  ce  que  vous  voudrez  mais  ne  touchez 
pas  a  la  Belgique.'' 


*  (< 


Studies  in  Diplomacy,"  Count  Benedetti,  Ixii,  Ixiii  ;    ''Les  Papiers 
secrets  du  second  Empire,'''  Brnxelles,  1870-71,  No.  6,  f.  23. 

t  "  Papiers  et  correspondance  de  lafaniillc  imperiale  "  .■  Gazette  de  France  ; 
leGaulois;  le  Temps;  Paris  jfournal;  le  Soir ;  1870-71;  "Papiers 
sauvh  des  Tuileries,"  1871  ;  &c. 
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The  plebiscite  was  taken  in  Venice  on  October  21st,  without 
disorder,  and  with  the  anticipated  result.  This  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  con- 
dition insisted  upon  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  So,  on 
November  7th,  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Venice  as  its  King, 
and  expressed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  his  "grateful  joy." 
"No  homage,"  observes  M.  Ollivier,  "was  more  deserved," 
and  in  a  fine  retrospective  passage  he  goes  on  to  say: — "The 
founders  of  Italian  independence  have  been  numerous.  First, 
the  thinkers:  Gioberti,  the  magniloquent  prophet  of  waves 
sometimes  troubled  but  always  beautiful ;  Cesare  Balbo,  whom 
one  admires  even  after  having  read  Tocqueville ;  Joseph 
Ferrari,  the  modern  Aristotle  of  mechanisms  and  political 
evolutions;  Guerrazzi,  the  rough  story  teller  and  polemist, 
who  has  made  fun  of  sentimental  illusions  to  arouse  patriotic 
virilities ;  then  the  men  of  action  :  Charles  Albert,  soldier 
and  mystic,  conquered  by  one  of  those  glorious  defeats  from 
the  depths  of  which  resurrections  spring;  Mazzini,  the  con- 
spirator, who  made  oppressors  odious  by  obliging  them  to 
become  cruel ;  Manin,  the  upright  Republican,  who,  putting 
country  above  party,  preferred  her  free  under  a  King,  rather 
than  bound  to  servitude  by  devotion  to  a  Republic ;  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  the  clear-sighted,  brave  with  the  rarest  bravery, 
that  of  the  mind,  inaccessible  to  the  insanities  of  public  place  ; 
Garibaldi,  the  colossal  'impresario,'  who  by  his  heroic  show 
won  over  the  people,  high  and  low,  to  the  red  shirt  of  national 
combat ;  above  all,  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  Cavour, 
the  great,  the  strong,  the  clever,  who,  to  all  the  power  of 
Bismarck,  joined  the  delicacy  of  mind,  the  graces  of  generosity 
unknown  to  the  barbarous  German  ;  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
audacious  and  prudent,  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  Cavour 
and  to  dispense  with  him.  But  these  illustrious  men  were 
not  the  real  founders  of  Italian  independence  ;  its  author  is 
Napoleon  III.  General  Bonaparte  wrote  :  'The  Italian  people 
are  thoroughly  enemies  of  the  French,  by  prejudice,  by  the 
custom  of  centuries,  by  character.'  This  was  one  of  the  few 
maxims  of  his  uncle  of  which  Napoleon  III  took  no  account. 
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He  loved  the  Italians,  had  confidence  in  them,  considered 
their  affairs  as  his  own."  "The  assistance  of  Prussia  in  the 
last  act  of  Italian  independence,  was  not,  like  that  of 
Napoleon  III,  the  crown  of  a  long  devoted  effort,  and  not  more 
a  sign  of  affection  for  the  people  who  had  been  master  of  all 
civilisation  ;  it  was  a  calculated  bond,  and  as  Moltke  warned 
them,  a  necessary  condition  of  victory.  Prussia  owes  to  Italy 
at  least  as  much  as  Italy  owes  to  her."  General  della 
Marmora,  with  characteristic  rectitude  and  generosity,  has 
told  the  truth  in  a  single  sentence,  as  to  the  obligations  of 
Italy  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  :  "Without  him,  the  unity 
of  Italy  would  have  remained  merely  a  dream.""  Joseph 
Ferrari  thus  summed  up  the  debt:  "Germany  acted  as  10, 
France  as  1000."! 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  laboured  much,  and  risked 
more,  in  1866,  in  order  to  complete  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 
Aggrandisement  for  his  dynasty  had  to  be  resolutely  put  aside, 
popularity  at  home  to  be  jeopardised,  and  the  meanest  ingrati- 
tude of  the  protege  itself  to  be  patiently  endured,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  self-imposed  task.     But  it  was  done. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  he  did  it, 
Though  the  deed  may  seem  to  strain 
To  the  wonderful,  unpermitted, 
For  such  as  lead  and  reign. 
But  he  is  strange,  this  man  : 
The  people's  instinct  found  him 
{A  wind  in  the  dark  that  ran 
Through  a  chink  where  was  no  door), 
And  elected  and  crowned  him 

Emperor 
'  Evermore. "J 

Stupendous  as  was  the  effort  of  arms  in  1859  on  behalf  of 
Italy,  the  effort  of  diplomacy  in  1866  was  possibly  harder  still 
to  carry  through,  for  it  is  easier  to  lead  the  forces  of  a  chival- 
rous nation  to  glory  or  death,  than  to  reconcile  that  nation 
with  the   self-denying   ordinance  of  passively  assisting  at  a 

*  "Un  po  piu  di  luce." 

t  Letter  to  Darimon,  1  Nov.  1875. 

X  Napoleon  III  in  Italy." — Elizabeth  Barrett  Broivnuig. 
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rival's  rise.  But  all  was  tolerated  for  the  triumph  of  the  great 
principle ;  to  the  doctrine  of  nationalities  the  Emperor  was 
faithful  still.  So  Victor  Emmanuel  was  able  to  tell  his 
Parliament,  ere  the  year  closed,  that  "  Italy  was  free  from  all 
foreign  domination."  The  author  of  that  freedom  was 
Napoleon  HI.  The  Liberator  of  Lombardy  was  also  the 
Liberator  of  Venice,  and,  after  many  days,  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  was  free. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE    POPE. 


NAPOLEON  III  abandons  Pius  IX  and  leaves  Rome. 
God  be  praised  !  The  funeral  of  the  Second  Empire 
will  not  tarry  long."  Thus  did  Catholic  opinion  express  its 
gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  in  November,  1866,  for  his  protec- 
tion of  the  Pope.''' 

The  Marquis  de  Moustier  took  over  the  French  Foreign 
Office  early  in  October,  1866,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to 
the  Roman  question.  The  evacuation  of  the  Papal  territory 
by  the  French  army  of  occupation  was  about  to  take  place, 
under  the  terms  of  the  September  Convention,  and  the  French 
Government  utilised  the  occasion,  as  in  dut}^  bound,  to  insist 
upon  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Courts  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Pius  IX.  The  Italian  Government 
was  told  by  the  Minister  of  Napoleon  III  to  renew  the  Vegezzi 
negociations  on  the  episcopal  nominations,  etc.,  and  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican  was  requested  to  consider  the  question  of 
reforms  and  of  an  understanding  with  the  Government  at 
Florence.  The  necessity  for  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the 
September  Convention  in  its  entirety  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  the  thankless  task  found  so 
burdensome  by  M.  Thouvenel  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
The  Italian  Government  had  backed  out  of  the  stipulations 
under  the  September  Convention  for  a  settlement  of  the 
debt  of  the  former  Pontifical  States,  and  of  arrears,  with  the 
excuse  that  the  Convention  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
Chambers,  so  M.  Rouher  found  it  necessary  to  intimate  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  that  they  might  do  as  they 
liked  with  their  Parliament,  but  the  French  would  not  retire 
until  the  agreement  was  signed.      This  was  carried  out  on 


*     n 


Unita  Cattolica,"  23  Nov.,  1866. 
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/ 
December  7th.    The  French  Government  also  demanded  from 

the    Government   of   Victor    Emmanuel   the    resumption    of 

the    Vegezzi    negociations,     concerning    the    many    vacant 

Bishoprics  in  Italy,  so  Victor  Emmanuel  once  more  addressed 

himself  personally  to  Pius  IX.      Vegezzi  was  not  available, 

and  Tonello  was  chosen   for  the  difficult   mission.      Victor 

Emmanuel  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope,  of  the  coming  of  Tonello, 

and  received    in    answer   a   dignified   and    paternal   rebuke. 

Pius  IX  wrote  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  any  honest  person 

""qiCon  voudrait  lui  envoyer,''  and  in  his  reply  went  on  to  say: 

"//  ni'est  douloureux  qu\iu  coninieiicenieiit  de  ces  negocia' 

tions  on  ait  mis  une  autre  fois  la  main  d  la  spoliation  de 

VEglise  :  il  senihle  qu'on  veiiiUe  la  depoiiiller  de  sa  derniere 

motte  de  terre  et  peiit-etre  dii  dernier  calice  de  ses  antels. 

Les  eveqties  revenus  dans  leiirs  sieges  ne  trouvent  plus  tears 

menses ;  les  religieux  des  deux  sexes  expulses  de  leurs  asiles 

sacres  n'ont  pas  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  vivre.    Et pourquoi 

cette  fureur  de  spoliations  ?     Est-ce  que  Vltalie  ameliorera 

son  etat  ecojioniique  en  s'appropriant  les  depouilles  de  VEglise 

de  Jesus-Christ  ?     Non,  Majeste,  Vltalie  qui  est  catholique, 

et   catholique  pratique,  n'approuve  pas  cette  expulsion  des 

cenobites.      Si,  du    moins,   apres  les   avoir  spolies,  on  leur 

laissait  cet  asile  dans  lequel  quelques-uns  ont  passe  leur  vie  ! 

Mais  non,  on  leur  refuse  cette  consolation,  et  les  convents 

doivent  etre  vides.     Votre  Majeste  me  dit  qu'elle  desire  voir 

s'arranger  les  affaires  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat,  et  que  c'est  le 

soupir  des  vrais  fideles.     Mais  ce  qui  s'opere  en  Italie  est 

autre    chose    que    V arrangement    des    affaires    de    VEglise. 

Que  votre  Majeste  reflechisse  outre  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  a  Vini- 

m,oralite    repandue    a    pieines    mains,    a   la   licence    de   la 

presse,    et    qu'Elle    me    dise    si,  par  ces  fnoyens-la,  il  est 

facile  d' arranger  les  affaires  de  VEglise.      Ah  I    tres  cher, 

je    voudrais   le    dire    a   votre    Majeste,    en   Venihrassant  si 

Elle  etait  present e,    qu'Elle    reflechisse    a   tons   ces   maux 

et    que    pour    y     apporter     remede.        Elle    choisisse    des 

co-operateurs  qui  ha'issent  le  vice  et  aim^ent  la  vertue  I    Votre 

Majeste  me  parle  de  son  desir  de  voir  le   bien   de  VEtat, 
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Bien  que  ce  soit  la  line  chose  qui  ne  me  regarde  qu'  indirecte- 
inent  je  liti  dirai  que  le  protection  de  I  Eglise  prof  iter  a  a 
VEtat,  qtte  des  co-operateurs  qui  ainient  VEglise  sauront 
inieux  pourvoir  au  bien  de  VEtat.  II  sauront  donner  a  VEglise 
cette  liberie  dont  ils  font  tant  de  bruit,  qu'on  a  si  souvent 
proclainee  en  principe,  tandis  que,  par  tnalheur,  on  resserrait 
en  realite  ses  chaines.  Majeste,  ecoutez  la  voix  de  qui  vous 
ainie  en  Jesus-Christ  et  desire  que  Dieu  vous  concede  la  grace 
et  les  liuuieres  necessaires  pour  reprendre  la  X'oie  de  vos 
glorieux  ancetres.  Profitez  du  temps  que  Dieu  vous  accorde 
pour  voire  dme  et  pour  le  bien  de  VEtat.  VEglise,  la  societe, 
votre  mere,  voire  feuune  vous  le  demandent  du  lieu  de  paix 
oil  toutes  deux  se  trouvent.  Plaise  au  Seigneur  de  couronner 
mes  desirs  :  je  ne  cesserai  de  prier  jusqu'  a  ce  qu'ils  soient 
realises.'' 

Pius  IX  was  just  then  displeased  by  a  circular  of  Ricasoli, 
referring  to  the  seven  states  of  Italy,  of  which  the  Papal 
Kingdom  was  presumably  the  seventh,  and  laying  emphasis 
on  the  Spiritual  Power  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  therefore  at 
an  inauspicious  moment  that  the  French  Ambassador  arrived 
with  seven  points  of  reforni  suggested  to  the  Vatican  by  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier.  There  was  an  idea  also,  about  this 
time,  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  might  pay  a  visit  to  the  Papal 
Court,  and  the  Pope  was  wishful  that  it  should  take  place, 
although  disinclined  to  make  the  visit  an  occasion  for  conces- 
sions to  France.  The  Empress  did  not  go.  The  seven  points 
urged  upon  the  Pope  informally  by  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  included  consular  and  commercial  relations  with 
Italy,  a  fusion  of  financial  interests,  a  customs  arrangement, 
leave  for  Papal  subjects  to  take  public  ofBce  in  Italy,  the  com- 
plete application  of  municipal  law,  a  reform  of  the  law  courts, 
and  an  ''■entente  large  du  souverain  Pontife  avec  ses  su jets.*' 
To  all  of  these  suggestions  Cardinal  Antonelli  replied  in  the 
negative.  The  Papal  Secretary  of  State  in  his  answers  made 
it  clear  that  the  Holy  See  did  not  recognize  Italy,  and  that 
the  judicial  reforms  admitted  long  since  in  principle  could  not 
be  carried  out  until  the  lost  States  were  restored.     To  the 
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last  suggestion  Antonelli  replied  with  disdain  that  he  did  not 
understand  this  article,  and  did  not  know  what  disagreement 
could  exist  between  the  Holy  Father  and  his  subjects. 

The  Marquis  de  Moustier,  writing  on  October  15th,  sum- 
marised the  point  of  view  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  the 
evacuation  of  Rome,  and  the  independence  of  the  Pope,  as 
follows  : — 

"//  doit  etre  hien  compris  que  la  cessation  d'une  occupa- 
tion militaire,  dont  la  nature  etait  essentielleinent  temporaire, 
constitue  un  simple  changeinent  dans  la  mode  de  protection 
jusqii'ici  accordee  an  gouvernement  pontifical,  et  nullement 
un  abandon  de  cette  protection.  En  niettant  ce  gouverne- 
ment sous  la  sauvegarde  du  droit  des  gens,  nous  n'entendons 
pas  f aire  un  acte  destine  a  devenir  illusoire.'" 

The  Pope  appeared  to  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  prospect 
of  greater  independence,  or  at  least  of  less  tutelage  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  consequent  upon  the  now  imminent 
evacuation  of  Rome,  but  he  was  apprehensive  also,  for 
Mazzini  was  plotting  mischief  anew  in  London,  and  at  any 
moment,  after  the  French  were  gone,  an  explosion  might  be 
manufactured  in  Rome.  Pius  IX  did  not  entirely  forbid 
negociations  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  having  regard  to  the 
empty  Sees,  and  in  the  matter  of  such  things  as  posts  and 
passports  he  was  not  unwilling  to  confer.  But  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  not  unnaturally,  dwelt  on  the  ''deloyaute  constante 
de  ritalie,""  and  the  Pope  in  his  encyclical,  on  October  29th, 
declared  himself  ''ne  pouvoir  renoncer  an  principat  civil  et 
meme  vouloir  la  restitution  des  provinces  sacrilegenient 
prises  au  Saint  Siege.'' 

The  Pope  in  this  encyclical  referred  to  the  possibility  of 
moving  to  some  place  where  he  could  better  exercise  his 
spiritual  functions,  and  the  news  got  about  that  England  had 
offered  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a  refuge  in  Malta.  Lord  Stanley 
denied  this,  and  advised  Odo  Russell  to  shew  'plus  grande 
reserve:'  On  November  8th,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne 
wrote  from  London  to  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  on  the 
attitude  .of  the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria.    Lord  Stanley 
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had  assured  the  French  Ambassador  that  if  preparations  were 
begun  at  Malta  for  the  reception  of  the  Pope,  it  was  ^^ en  de- 
hors et  a  Vinsii  "  of  the  Government.  The  Pope  was  doubt- 
less free  to  come  to  Malta,  but  Lord  Stanley  hoped  he  would 
not.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were  specially  in  the  competence 
of  the  Catholic  Powers,  and  the  interest  and  wish  of  the 
English  Cabinet  was  to  be  mixed  up  in  them  as  little  as 
possible.  England  did  not  seek  to  oppose  French  policy  in 
Rome,  and  would  not  do  anything  without  first  telling  France. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  no  embarrassments  to  fear  from  the  English 
Conservative  Ministry,  in  dealing  with  the  thorny  question  of 
the  independence  of  the  Pope. 

On  November  3rd,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  as  follows 
to  Count  Arese,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  gratitude  on  the  gift  of 
Venetia : — 

*^ Saint  Cloud,  le  3  novenibre,  7866, 

Moil  cher  Arese,  Voire  left  re  in' a  fait  grand  plaisir,  car 
elle  nie  proiive  qit'il  y  a  en  ItaJie  qitelques  personnes  qui 
rendent  justice  a  ce  que  fai  fait  pour  voire  pays.  La  conduite 
de  beaucoiip  de  vos  coinpatriotes  ni'a  eie  d'autant  plus 
sensible  qn'il  faut  que  vous  sachiez  qu'avani  la  guerre  j'avais 
conclu  avec  VAitiriche  uii  iraite  par  lequel,  en  cas  de 
vicioire  en  Alleinagne,  elle  me  cederait  la  Veneiie.  Main- 
tenant,  il  teste  V affaire  de  Rome,  mais  il  faut  qu'on  sache 
que,  de  ce  cote,  je  ne  cederai  rien  et  que  je  suis  bien  decide, 
tout  en  executant  la  convention  du  15  septenibre,  a  soutenir 
le  poiivoir  temporel  du  Pape  par  tons  les  nioyens  possibles. 
Recevez,  mon  cher  Arese,  I* assurance  de  mon-  dncienne  et 
sincere  amitie.  Napoleon.''-'- 

Shortly  after,  writing  to  Arese,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
order  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  advisers  on  the  intentions  of  France  when 
completing  the  execution  of  the  September  Convention, 
despatched  General  Fleury  to   Florence  with  clear  instruc- 


*  Grabinski,  231-2;   Bonfadini,  ii,  353. 
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tions  and  admonitions  for  the  Italian  rulers.  But  before  we 
follow  Count  Fleury  on  his  journey  to  Florence,  we  may  turn 
for  a  moment  to  some  other  matters  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  this  time.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  received  the  Emperor's  letter  of  August 
29th,  expressing  his  great  regret  to  be  unable  to  help  any 
more,  on  October  3rd,  and  he  replied  on  October  8th,  with 
characteristic  courtesy  and  sense  of  duty.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  shortly  afterwards  learnt  of  the  mental  collapse 
of  the  Empress  Charlotte  in  Rome,  and  replying  to  the  con- 
dolences of  Marshal  Bazaine  on  October  20th,  said:  ''en  ces 
circonstances  doidoureiises  et  dijficUes,  je  compte  plus  que 
jamais  sur  la  loyaute  et  Vamitie  que  vous  m'avez  toujours 
temoigneesJ"  The  Emperor  then  left  Mexico  for  Orizaba, 
preparatory  apparently  to  abdicating,  for  he  sent  his  valuables 
to  Vera  Cruz  ;  but  Pere  Fischer,  Scarlett,  the  English  Consul, 
Miramon,  and  Marquez,  all  opposed  the  idea,  and  Eloin  wrote 
from  Brussels,  on  September  17th,  recommending  the  Emperor 
not  to  abdicate  until  after  the  French  were  gone,  and  then  to 
make  a  new  appeal  to  the  Mexican  people,  and  if  that  were 
contrary,  depart.  Another  and  more  potent  reason  probably 
deterred  the  Emperor  Maximilian  from  the  wiser  course. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  not  at  this  time  popular  in 
Austria,  and  had  even  been  asked  to  abdicate,  whilst  there 
was  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Maximilian,  to  the  extent  that 
when  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  returned  to  Vienna  after 
Sadowa,  cries  of  "Vive  Maximilien"  were  heard.  So  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  mother  of  the  two  Emperors,  urged 
Maximilian  to  stay  in  Mexico.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  changed  his  intention  to  abdicate,  as  desired  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  the 
Emperor  JNapoleon  was  compelled  to  carry  out  the  evacuation 
of  Mexico,  leaving  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  his  post. 
Here  is  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  : — 
""Monsieur  nton  frere,  nous  avons  regu  avec  plaisir 
Vimperatrice  Charlotte  et  cependant  it  m'a  ete  bien  penible 
de    ne  pouvoir  pas  acquiescer  aux   demandes   qu'elle  m'a 
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adressees.     En  effet,  nous  toiichons  a  un  moment  decisif 
pour  le  Mexique  et  il  faut  que  Voire  Majeste  prenne  un  parti 
heroique ;  le  temps  des  demi-mesures  est  passe.  Je  commence 
par  declarer  a  Votre  Majeste  quHl  m'est  dorenavant  impos- 
sible de  donner  au  Mexique  un  ecu  ou  un  homme  de  plus. 
Cela  etant  etabli,  il  s'agit  de  savoir  quelle  sera  la  conduite 
de  Votre  Majeste.     Pourra-t-elle  se  soutenir  par  ses  propres. 
forces  ou  bien  sera-t-elle  forcee  d'abdiquer  ?    Dans  le  premier 
cas,    m-es   troupes   resteraient,    ainsi   quHl   a   He   coitveitu, 
jusqWen    1867 ;     dans   le    second   cas    il  faudrait  prendre 
d*autres  mesures.    Voire  Majeste  devrait  faire  un  manifeste 
par  lequel  elle  expliquerait  la  noble   ambition  qui  Vavait 
portee  a  accepter  le  mandat  offert  par  une  grande  partie  du 
peuple   mexicain ;     elle    montrerait   ensuite    quels    soni  les 
obstacles  insurmontables  qui  Vobligent  a  renoncer  a  la  tdche. 
Dans   ce   cas,    il    faudrait   profiter   du    sejour   de   Varmee 
francaise  pour   convoquer   une  representation  nationale  et 
faire  elire  un  gouvernement  qui  offrirait  quelque  garantie  de 
stabiliie.       Votre    Majeste    comprendra    combien    il    m'est 
penible  d'entrer  dans  de  semblables  details^  mats  nous  ne 
pouvons  plus  nous  bercer  dHllusions  et  il  faut  d  tout  prix  que 
la  'question  mexicaim,   en  ce   qui  regarde  la  France,   soit 
definitivement  resolue.     Je  prie  Voire  Majeste  de  croire  que 
je  ferai,  ioujours,  tout  ce  qui  dependra  de   moi  potior  lui 
temoigner  la  vive  sympathie  que  je  lui  porie  et  pour  adoucir 
les  chagrins  que  doivent  necessairement  Vassaillir  dans  ces 
moments  difficiles.     Je   renouvelle   done   a    Votre    Majeste 
Vassurance   des   sentiments  de    haute  estime  et  de  sincere 
amitie  avec  lesquels  je  suis  de   Voire  Majeste  le  bon  frere, 
Napoleon.'" 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  his  reply,  said: — 
''C est  pour  moi  un  bien  doux  devoir  d'exprimer  a  Votre 
Majeste  ainsi  qu'd  Vlmperatrice  ma  profonde  reconnaisance 
pour  V amabilite  avec  laquelle  vous  avez  bien  voulu  recevoir 
mafemme.  Dans  une  lettre  qu'elle  vient  de  m'ecrire  elle  me 
participe  combien  elle  a  ete  emue  de  Vaccueil  sympathique 
qu'elle  a  regu  de  Vos  Majestes.     Quant  a  la  partie  politique 
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de  vofre  lettre,  ma  conscience  ne  me  pennet  pas  encore  de 
repondre  d'une  maniere  decisive.  Ma  position  m' impose  des 
devoirs  qui  m'obligent  de  songer  inurement  sur  la  ligne  de 
conduite  de  laquelle  depend  le  hien-etre  de  tant  de  fideles 
adherents.  Quel  que  soit  Vavenir  que  la  Providence  me 
reserve.  Voire  Majeste  pourra  toujours  compter  sur  mes  plus 
vives  sympathies  et  mon  inalterable  attachement.'' 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  this  correspondence  in  full,  in  order 
to  shew  clearly  how  unwilling  was  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  to  remain  unprotected  in  an  im- 
possible situation.  On  October  22nd,  Prince  Charles  of 
Roumania  received  at  Constantinople  his  Firman  from  the 
Sultan,  so  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  able  to  write  to  the 
Prince  as  follows  : — 

''Mon  cher  Prince,  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  ecrit  plus  tot  parce 
que  je  ne  voulais  pas  accrediter  le  bruit  qui  s'etait  repandii 
Vannee  derniere,  qui  av  a  it  pour  but  de  faire  croire  que  voire 
resolution  de  vous  rend  re  dans  les  Principautes  etait  le 
resultat  dUin  plan  concerte  entre  nous.  Mais  aujourd^hui 
que  vous  avez  ete  reconnu  par  la  Porte,  je  suis  bien  aise  de 
vous  dire  tout  Vinteret  que  je  porte  a  voire  courageuse  entre- 
prise.  J'espere  que  vous  parviendrez  a  faire  regner  Vordre 
et  la  prosperite  dans  voire  nouveau  pays  et  je  serai  heureitx 
d'y  coniribuer  autani  que  cela  depend  de  moi.  .  Recevez 
V assurance  de  fna  sincere  amiiie.'" 

On  October  30th,  Count  Beust  succeeded  Mensdorff  as 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Beust  began  by  making 
overtures  to  Russia,  and  put  off  by  Gortchakoff,  the  new 
Austrian  Minister  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  suggestion 
of  Bismarck  for  a  triple  entente  with   Russia  against  France. 

Meanwhile,  both  the  Pope  and  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  held  parley  with  the  Prussian  Government 
on  the  Roman  question.  Count  Arnim,  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  reported  to  his  Government  on  October 
29th,  a  remarkable  audience  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
the  despatch  was  shewn  afterwards  by  Thile  to  Benedetti  in 
Berlin.     Count  Arnim  had  assured  the  Pope  of  the  good  dis- 
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positions  of  King  William  towards  His  Holiness,  spoke  of  the 
reported  Malta  offer,  and  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
certainly  offer  him  a  refuge.  Pius  IX  said  he  thought  King 
William  should  take  the  initiative,  in  conjunction  with 
Napoleon  III,  for  an  understanding  between  all  the  Sovereigns 
as  to  his  future  security,  and  Arnim  said  it  was  for  the  Pope 
himself  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  all  the  Princes.  The  Pope 
then  wrote  to  King  William,  and  shortly  afterwards  asked 
Arnim  for  a  Prussian  battleship  to  be  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
but  this  King  William  declined  to  do.  Of  the  attitude  of 
Russia  at  this  juncture,  Talleyrand  reported  to  Paris  on 
November  15th  that  ^*  depitis  la  recente  allocution  pontificaley 
les  dispositions  dii-  Gouvernenient  Riisse  etaient  de  plus  en 
plus  lualveillafitcs.''  When  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  took 
up  the  matter  of  the  draft  treaty  with  Prussia,  negociated  by 
Benedetti  in  August,  the  idea  commended  itself  to  him  to 
conclude  a  definite  understanding  with  Prussia  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  Roman  question. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Goltz, 
the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  drew  up  an  extra  treaty, 
of  which  the  first  article  ran  as  follows : — 

^^Les  hautes  parties  contractantes  s'engagent  ii  se  preter 
reciproguenient  aide  et  appiii  pour  garantir  la  suzerainete  du 
Saint-Pere  sur  ses  Efats,  et  enipecher  qii'il  y  soitportc  aucuue 
atteinte.''-'- 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Papal  Budget  would  be  assisted 
by  the  Powers  having  Catholic  populations,  and  the  Powers 
demand  the  reforms  from  the  Pope.  Thile,  acting  in  Bismarck's 
absence,  declared  that  Goltz  was  not  authorized  to  act,  but 
Moustiers  pursued  his  plans,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  Benedetti, 
on  November  5th,  from  Compiegne  : — 

''Le  gouvernenient  attache  le  plus  haul  prix  a  la  signature 
immediate  de  cette  convention.  Sa  Majeste  considere  cette 
entente  coninie  un  heureux  prelude  aux  rapports  plus  intimes 
qu'elle  desire  voir  s'ctablir  entre  les  deux  gouvernements. 
Un  si  heureux  accord  sur  des  questions  d'un  ordre  aussi  eleve 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  ix,   137,8.  '  ' 
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doit  metier  necessaiyemeiit  et  indispe/isablenieiit  a  s'entendre 
sur  celles  doiit  la  solution  satisfaisante  est  dcveiuie  pour 
nous  line  incontestable  necessitc  politique.'" 

Benedetti  answered  on  November  27th  in  a  less  confident 
vein  : — "  Votre  projet,  tel  qu'il  est  redige,  risque  d'exceder  la 
incsure  dcs  efforts  qu'il  convient  de  tenter,  tant  a  Berlin  qu'en 
Italie,"  But  Moustier  persisted  in  urging  the  conclusion  of 
both  treaties,  the  one  the  'compensations'  and  the  other  on 
Rome. 

Bismarck  was  wishful  to  postpone  any  discussion,  and 
Benedetti  having  written  to  express  a  desire  to  confer  again, 
the  Prussian  IVIinister  replied  through  Thile  that  he  had 
nothing  to  tell  him  about  the  treaty,  and  that  Goltz  discussed 
with  the  Emperor  himself  the  Roman  question.  To  Goltz, 
Bismarck  wrote  that  he  wished  ''sans  doute  s' entendre  avec 
la  France,  reconnaitre  Vindepetidance  du  Pape,  niais  ce 
n'etait  pas  un  simple  appui  moral  que  Von  demandait  a  la 
Pnisse,  c' eta  it  un  appui  materiel  et  cela  etait  difficile  a 
accorder,''  The  Prussian  Minister  continued: — ''Nos  dis- 
positions bienveillantes  d  Vegard  du  Pape  ne  sauraient  alter 
Jusqu'a  meconnaitre  not  re  iutcret  a  menager  Vltalie,  qui 
interpreterait  surefnent  dans  un  sens  hostile  une  garantie  de 
la  souverai^iete  temporelle.'"'-^ 

Bismarck  said  he  was  ready  to  interpose  his  good  offices, 
but  he  thought  it  hardly  dignified  for  the  two  Powers  to  make 
propositions  doubtful  of  acceptance  at  Rome  and  Florence. 
Benedetti  made  further  efforts,  but  Bismarck  avoided  an 
interview.    Benedetti  wrote  to  Moustier  on  December  14th  : — 

'' J' incline  a  croire  que  M.  de  Bismarck  n'attache  pas  on 
n' est  pas  en  situation  d'attachcr  le  prix  que  nous  y  mettons 
nous-memes  a  Vaccord  que  nous  lui  avons  propose.'' 

On  the  19th,  at  a  chance  meeting  with  the  French  Ambass- 
ador, Bismarck  discussed  the  Roman  question,  and  said: — 
*'Le  gouvernement  frangais  pouvait  avoir  le  droit  et  peut-etre 
le  devoir  de  sauvegarder  le  pouvoir  teinporel.  Quant  a  la 
Prusse,  elle  n'etait pas  dans  la  menie  situation,  et  il  ne  fallait 
*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  ix,  139-40. 
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compter  siir  aiiciine  garajitie  de  sa  part.'"  "This  was  not 
the  language  that  he  held  in  the  month  of  September," 
wrote  Benedetti  to  Moustier,  on  December  20th,  "He 
admitted  then  that  we  should  sign  at  once  our  treaty, 
and  that  we  should  regulate  forthwith  the  'demarches'  that 
we  should  make  respectively.  It  is  on  his  request  that  I  have 
drawn  up  the  project  of  treaty  ;  he  discussed  the  dispositions 
with  me,  and  we  amended  them  by  common  agreement. 
'' II  lie  s\igissait  plus  a  ce  moment  que  d'ohteiiir  Vagrement 
du  Roi ;  aujoiird'hui,  il  se  tait  ou  il  suggere  des  expedients  sur 
lesquels  il  ne  desire  pas  cependant  etahlir  une  entente.'''-'' 
The  most  conciliatory  pronouncement  on  the  Roman  ques- 
tion came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

"Le  goHvertiement  italien  nc  voit  aucun  hieii  dans  son 
transfert  a  Rome:  il  n'y  aspire  pas:  ce  serait  une  grosse 
erreur  que  de  croire  le  contraire,  Rome  ne  constitue  pas  une 
necessite  pour  Vltalie  :  V Italic  peut  prosperer  et  se  consolider 
tenant  aillcurs  le  siege  de  son  gouvernement.'" 

Baron  Ricasoli  will  hardly  be  recognized  in  this  level- 
headed pronouncement.  The  Prime  Minister,  whilst  opposed 
as  ever  to  the  Temporal  Power  in  principle,  had  lost  his 
eagerness  to  move  the  capital  to  Rome,  now  that  his  own 
Florence,  and  not  Turin,  was  the  seat  of  Government.  It  was 
thus  to  a  Ministry,  unexpectedly  ready  to  listen  to  reason, 
that  General  Fleury  came  with  important  instructions  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  path  was  smoothed  in 
advance.  At  the  same  time  the  Papal  Court  was  approached 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

"The  Emperor  has  always  desired  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  that  of  Italy;  now  that  Italy  is  definitely 
constituted,  the  affair  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope 
becomes  henceforward  the  main  object  of  our  efforts." 
So  wrote  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  on  November  11th  to 
Sartiges,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome.  General  Fleury 
arrived  at  Florence  on  November  19th,  with  direct  instructions 
from  the  Emperor  in  person.  Fleury  had  to  state  'categori- 
*   "LEmpire  liberal,"  ix,  141-2. 
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cally'  to  the  Italian  Court  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  in 
substance  thus: — "The  Emperor,  both  from  conviction  and 
from  political  considerations  cannot  abandon  the  Holy  Father, 
and  will  employ  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  him  from  leaving 
Rome/' 

He  will  execute  faithfully  the  Convention  of  September  15th, 
persuaded  that,  on  its  side,  the  Italian  Government  will  keep 
its  engagements,  'qii'il  /era  nieme  davaiitage.'  Its  influence 
on  the  liberal  party  in  Rome  is  immense,  and  it  depends  on  it 
to  prevent  in  that  city  all  manifestation,  all  emeute,  all 
revolution. 

The  Emperor  is  persuaded  that  the  King  both  will  and  can 
keep  all  quiet  in  Italy ;  but  if,  w^hen  the  French  troops  shall 
have  left  Rome,  the  Pope  should  be  driven  to  withdraw  by 
reason  of  a  popular  movement,  the  Emperor  will  not  hesitate 
to  bring  him  back  by  means  of  his  army.  And  to  this  end  he 
will  always  have  a  force  of  20,000  men  between  Toulon  and 
Marseille  ready  to  be  transported  to  Civita  Vecchia  at  the 
first  call." 

As  Massari  says,  the  Emperor  sent  Fleury  to  Florence  to 
confer  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  tell  him  that  the  French 
would  execute  ''pimtualmente''  the  September  Convention, 
but  not  assume  ''iinpegni  iilteriorl.'' 

Fleury  was  also  to  back  up  Moustier's  negociations,  advise 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  shew  more  energy,  to  tg.ke  the  Govern- 
ment in  hand,  to  reduce  his  expenses,  to  re-establish  the 
finances,  's' entendre'  with  Rome  on  religious  questions, 
'faire  aboutir'  the  mission  of  Vegezzi,  and  admit  Bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  without  requiring  the  oath,  a  useless  obstacle 
to  raise.  Finally,  *'si  le  gouvernement  italien  marche  dans 
cette  voie,  it  pent  etre  si'tr  de  la  synipathie  et  de  Vappiii  de 


"  ''L'Empereur  par   conviction,   antant  que  par  interet 
politique,  ne  pent  ahandonner  le  Saint  Pere  et  il  fera  totts 

ses  efforts ponrVempecherde  quitter  Rome Si,  apres 

le  depart  des  troupes  frangaises,  le  Pape  etait  oblige  de  se 
retirer  devant  une  emeiite,  VEmpereur  n'hesiterait  pas  a  le 
ramener  avec  ses  troupes."" 
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VEfupereur,  siiion,  non.'^  Fleury  was  also  instructed  to  try 
and  obtain  a  formal  promise  to  'rendre'  to  the  King  of  Naples 
^'ses  biens,''  when  he  should  have  left  Rome.  Of  Fleury's 
coming,  CastelH  wrote  to  Dina  on  November  10th  : — 

"Le  general  Fleury  viendra ;  il  ue  s'agit  pas  au  fond  de 
qiioi  que  ce  soit  qui  toiiche  a  la  Convention,  mats  on  voiidrait 
que  notre  gouvernenient  reconunencdt  de  nouveau  les  negoct- 
ations  de  Vegezzi  et  cela  pour  detourncr  le  Pape  de  quelque 
subite  resolution  au  moment  oii  il  sera  red u it  a  ses  propres 
forces^''     So,  Visconti-Venosta  to  Ricasoli  on  Nov.  25th:  — 

^^  Jusqu'a  present  le  general  Fleury  ni'a  seulement  propose 
de  reprendre  les  negociations  avec  le  Saint-Siege  par  Ventr- 
emise  de  Vegezzi  (remplace  par  Tonello).  J' ignore  s'il  a  autre 
chose  a  nous  proposer. '"] 

Ricasoli  now  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  conceding  the 
Leonine  city  to  the  Pope,  with  a  strip  of  land  to  the  sea. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  patriotic  d'Azeglio  rather  than  that 
of  the  hasty  Baron.  The  desired  solution  *'devait  resulter 
plutot  de  la  force  des  choses  que  de  la  volonte  et  du  genie ; 
il  est  outre  niesure  utile  en  niatiere  aussi  conipliquJe  ct  ardiie 
d'accorder  beaucoup  au  temps,""  and  he  counselled  the 
moderate  party  in  Rome  not  to  upset  'devolution  naturelle 
et  inevitable  par  des  agitations  prematurees  et  violentes.'' 

This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Ricasoli  to  Visconti  Venosta 
on  November  3rd.  Writing  a  little  later  to  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Ricasoli  summed  up  his  ideas  as  to  the  sovereign  independence 
of  the  Pope  without  temporal  sovereignty  as  follows  : — 

"//  deleguerait  au  municipe  romain  son  autoritS  dans  les 
choses  profanes  et  au  roi  d'ltalie  le  soin  de  tenir  garnison 
a  Rome  et  d'assurer  sa  securite.  Rome  ne  serait  pas  le 
sejour  du  roi  d'ltalie,  mais  la  capitate  d'honneur  oil  il  serait 
couronne  par  le  chef  de  FEglise.'' 

''La  solution  d'Azeglio;'  wrote  Lanza  to  Castelli  on 
November  28th,  "s'eloigne  bien  pen  de  la  seide  possible  et 

*   "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  74. 

t  "Lettere  e  documenti  del  barone  Ricasoli,"  ix,  40  ; 
"L'Empire  liberal,"   x,  73,4. 


vraie  pour  le  moment.  Meme  Vevaugeliste  baroti  indique  de 
voidoir  y  venir.  Qui  aitrait  ftrevu  un  tel  revirement  aussi 
radical  et  aussi  suhit  dans  sa  politique  a  Vegard  de  Rome  ? 
Mieux  vaiit  tard  puisqu'il  est  encore  temps  I  " 

Malaret  was  assured  by  Ricasoli  and  Visconti  Venosta,  and 
told  Moustier  in  his  letters  of  October  21st,  November  1st, 
and  4th,  that  the  Italian  Government  was  resolved  to  accom- 
plish to  the  letter,  and  without  any  '  arriere  pensee,'  the 
engagements  of  September  15th;  and  would  be  still  more 
watchful  of  the  security  of  the  Papal  frontiers,  repulse,  even 
by  force,  any  attacks  by  the  party  of  action  directed  from  out- 
side against  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  would  not  encourage 
directly  or  indirectly  revolutions  'menees'  in  Rome  itself, 
menacing  the  existence  or  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
would  also  do  all  that  they  had  promised.  The  Italian 
Ministry  now  issued  a  circular  to  the  prefects  insisting  that 
all  agitations-having  for  pretext  the  Roman  question  ought 
to  be,  for  the  present,  '' deconseillee,  bldmee,  empechee,  ou 
reprimee,  quels  qu'en  soient  les  caracteres,''  because  *'  qu'on 
lie  doit  pas  laisser  soupconner  que  Vltalie  veuille  manquer 
d'aucune  maniere  a  la  foi  juree,  et  on  ne  doit  pas,  tenter  de 
Vinduire  a  y  manquer.'" 

The  circulars  of  October  22nd  and  November  15th  were 
undoubtedly  intended  by  Ricasoli  as  ^'adoiicissements''  for 
the  French  Government  as  well  as  for  the  Pope.  The  Italian 
Ministry  was  now  ready  to  dispense  with  the  oath  from  the 
Bishops,  and  thus  recall  them  to  their  Dioceses;  better  terms 
were  offered  in  regard  to  the  despoiled  ecclesiastical  property  ; 
the  ^^placef  and  "exequatur"  were  to  be  passed  over;  and 
the  State  would  not  interfere  in  episcopal  nominations,  or  with 
any  spiritual  act.  General  Fleury  found  then,  on  his  arrival 
at  Florence,  that  much  of  his  advice  and  demands  was  already 
in  the  Italian  Ministerial  programme, 

Fleury  obtained  readily  the  despatch  of  Tonello  to  Rome, 
on  December  6th,  for  the  negociations  with  the  Vatican  con- 
cerning the  Bishops,  and  he  was  hopeful  of  more  pregnant 
results  still,  especially  as  Ricasoli  told  him  personally  that  he 
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was  not  ''presse  d' alley  a  Ro))ie.'*  So  the  General  telegraphed 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  December  9th,  as  follows: — 
"Si  VEinpereiir  obtient  des  concessions  du  Pape  avant  le  75, 
fai  grand  espoir  d'aniciier  le  cabinet  italien  a  faire  la 
declaration  que  Vltalie  reiionce  a  Rome  pour  la  capitate. 
Pressez  sans  reldche,  Sire,  ce  serait  un  grand  succes :  de  la  a  la 
reconciliation  de  Vltalie  avec  le  Pape,  il  n'y  aura  it  plus 
qu'un  pas.''  The  Emperor  was  less  sanguine  when  he  replied, 
as  M.  Ollivier  says,  "with  sweet  incredulity"  : — 

*'Je  doute  des  intentions  si  bienveillantes  pour  Rome  du 
gouvernetnent  Italien.  Si  le  discours  du  Roi  (a  Vouverture 
de  la  session)  ne  contient  rien  contre  Rome,  ce  serait  deja  un 
grand  pas  de  fait.'' 

Fleury  then  discussed  with  Victor  Emmanuel  the  forth- 
coming speech. 

Victor  Emmanuel  did  not  personally,  he  told  the  General, 
^tient'  to  go  to  Rome;  he  admitted  the  maintenance  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  saw  the  delicate  situation  of  France ;  he 
would  help  with  all  his  means  to  prevent  demonstrations, 
peaceful  or  armed;  but  he  would  not  drop  the  fliag  of  "Rome 
capitale."  The  General  asked  Victor  Emmanuel  for  a  refer- 
ence, in  the  speech,  to  Florence  as  capital,  for  an  affirmation 
of  his  respect  for  the  Convention,  and  to  express  at  last  a 
little  gratitude  towards  the  Emperor  and  France.  As  Fleury 
himself  records  it : — "/'^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  '•  ^^  Voire  Majeste  le  veut, 
feti  parlerai  a  Ricasoli  pour  chercher  ensemble  la  fonnule. 
Sa  Majeste,  avec  I'amour-propre  gascon  qu'on  lui  connait, 
m'a  repondu  :  Ricasoli  ne  saurait pas,  c'est  nioi  qui  chercherai. 
Si  le  Roi  cherche,  il  trouvera,  ai-je  repondu.  Cela  ne  in'empe- 
chera  pas  de  travailler  Ricasoli  tout  en  semblant  compter  sur 
le  Roi."  Ricasoli  was  entirely  reasonable,  and  the  draft 
speech  was  approved  by  Fleury.  But  Victor  Emmanuel 
afterwards  put  in  a  passage  "  sur  les  aspirations  nationales 
qui  s'agitent  a  Rome."  General  Fleury  protested,  but  the 
unfortunate  phrase  remained,  and  Fleury  wrote  to  his  Govern- 
ment on  December  15th  in  some  displeasure: — ^^  Par  suite  de 
maleniendus  et  de  cachotteries  du  Roi,  qui  manque  tou jours 
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de  franchise,  j'ai  du  tenioigner  iiiie  certaine  mauvaise 
hiimeur  en  n'assistant  pas  a  la  seance.  C'etait  dire  qu'on 
ne  m'avait  pas  accorde  tout  ce  qit'on  m'avait  promise  Yet 
the  Emperor,  indulgent  as  ever  to  Italy,  telegraphed  : — Je  viens 
de  lire  le  discours  du  Roi,  il  m'a  fait  grand  plaisir ;  faites- 
en  nies  compliments  au  Roi  et  au  Baron  Ricasoli.'' 

Fleury  had  'tdte'  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italian  Cabinet 
on  the  projected  visit  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  Rome,  with 
a  view  of  accentuating  *  encore'  the  protection  with  which 
France  would  still  continue  to  cover  the  Pope.  The  French 
Ministers  feared  that  public  malignity  woidd  otherwise  inter- 
pret this  'demarche,'  and  see  in  it  a  disavowal  of  the  evacua- 
tion ;  so  they  opposed  the  idea.  The  Empress  charged  Fleury 
to  get  the  opinion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Italian  Cabinet. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  idea  ;  he 
thought  the  visit  would  only  have  a  ^^ raison  d'etre"  if  political 
more  than  religious,  if  her  Majesty  had  hopes  to  obtain  con- 
cessions from  the  Pope ;  without  that,  it  would  be  dangerous, 
and  the  subject  of  clerical  interpretations  hostile  to  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Empress  came  to  Naples,  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  send  one  of  his  sons  to  compliment  her.  The  Ministers, 
and  also  Arese,  thought  the  same,  so  the  Empress  adjourned 
the  visit.  Mazzini  sent  from  London  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
distributed  a  pamphlet  in  Rome,  entitled  **//  Senato  diRoma." 
"  Le  Pape,  d'apres  les  precedents  historiques,  n'a  aucun  droit 
sur  Rome,"  said  the  writer  of  this  philippic,  '^et  son  pouvoir 
ne  subsiste  que  par  Inoccupation  etrangere  :  il  doit  cesser 
avecelle  ..."  Aher  ^'le  depart  tant  souhaite  des  Fran- 
gais,  le  pettple  romain  dira  au  roi  d'ltalie  :  *  Sire,  venez 
ceindre,  .  .  .  sur  le  Capitole  la  couronne  de  fer  que  vous 
avez  gagnee  sur  le  P6'  II  dira  au  Pontife  :  '  La  Revolution 
italienne  est  accomplie.  Elle  n'a  pas  Vintention  d'ebranler 
les  bases  de  la  religion  du  Christ,  qui  est  celle  de  toute  Vltalie. 
Vous  pouvez  librement  exercer  voire  niinistere  sacre,  protege 
solidement  par  le  respect  et  par  la  veneration  de  vos  fils 
toujours  fldeles,  bien  qu'ils  ne  soient  plus  vos  sujets.'' 

Almost  at  the  same  time  was  published  in   Italy  a  charac- 
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teristic  attack,  from  the  clerical  side,  on  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

''Napoleon  III  abandon ne  Pie  IX  et  sort  dc  Rome.  Dien 
soit  beni !  Les  fnnerailles  dii  second  Empire  ne  tarderont 
plus.  Son  oraison  funebre  est preparee  et  pottrra  se  diviser 
en  trois  points  :  Allemagne,  Mexique,  Rome.  UAUemagne 
et  le  Mexique  indiquent  V eclipse  de  la  gloire  militaire  de 
Bonaparte,  Rome  celledes  traditions  cathoUquesque  la  France 
ne  saura  jamais  oublier.  La  nuit  arrive  pour  Napoleon, 
arrive  avant  le  soir.  Comment  la  France  pourra-t-elle  voir 
de  bon  ceil  ce  magnanime  qui  se  retire  toujours.  II  se  retire 
de  la  Pologne  par  crainte  de  la  Russie ;  il  se  retire  de 
V  Allemagne  par  crainte  des  fusils  a  aiguille;  il  se  retire  du 
Mexique  par  crainte  des  Etats-Unis  ;  il  se  retire  de  Rome 
par  crainte  d'Orsiui,  de  Mazzini,  et  de  la  Revolution.  Deux 
choses  dans  les  incertitudes  presentes  nous  paraissent  tres 
certaines,  la  victoire  finale  du  Pape-roi  ct  la  chute  du  second 
Empire  .  .  .  Rome  est  fatal  e,  et  die  sera  fat  ale  au 
second  Empire  comme  elle  a  ete  tres  fatale  au  premier.'' 

So  wrote  Don  Margotti,  the  Editor  of  the  Unita  Cattolica, 
of  Turin,  on  November  23rd,  in  that  journal. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome, 
Piux  IX  received  General  de  Montebello  and  his  officers  in 
farewell  audience,  and  pronounced  an  allocution  as  follows  : — 

"  Vous  etes  a  la  veille  de  votre  depart,  mes  chers  e/ifants, 
je  vais  vous  faire  mes  adieux.  Vous  etes  venus,  il  y  a  dix- 
sept  aus,  accompagnes  des  vceux  et  des  benedictions  de  tous 
les  Francais  ;  je  desire  que  la  meme  satisfaction  accueille 
votre  retour,  ma  is  je  n'ose  I'esperer.  La  Revolution  a  dit, 
proclame,  imprime  qu'elle  veut  venir  a  Rome,  mais  on  sait 
que  la  roche  Tarpeienne  est  pres  du  Capitole.  Un  grand  per- 
sonnage  ni'a  dit :  Vltalie  est  faite,  sinon  achevee.  Moi,  je 
dis  que  Vltalie  n'est  pas  defaite,  parce  quHl  y  a  encore  un 
coin  de  terre  oil  regnent  la  justice  et  la  bonne  foi.  Saint 
August  in,  assiege  dans  Hippone  et  craignant  de  voir  la  ville 
prise  par  les  barbares,  ecrivait :  'Mon  Dieu,  laissez-moi 
mourir  auparavant.'     C'est  ce  que  je  disais,  en  1 860,  a  un 
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ainbassadeur  francais,  II  jtie  repoudit  que  la  protection  de 
la  France  empecherait  les  barbares  d'entrer.  Cet  envoye 
n'etait  pas  ini  prophete,  c'etait  un  honnete  honinie.  Ensuite, 
till  autre  envoye  de  France  a  chercJie  a  me  rassurer,  en  nie 
disant  que  Rome  n'etait  pas  faite  pour  efre  la  capttale  d'un 
grand  royauuie,  inais  pour  efre  celle  de  la  Catholicite. 
J' attends  avec  caline  et  coiifiance,  dans  la  protection  de  Dieu. 
Je  prie  aussi  pour  votre  Empereur.  On  dit  qu'il  est  souff- 
raut,  je  prie  le  bon  Dieu  de  lui  rendre  la  sante  ;  on  dit  qu'il  a 
r esprit  preoccupe,  je  prie  le  bon  Dieu  de  rendre  la  paix  a  son 
esprit.  Vous  savez  que  le  chef  de  votre  grande  nation 
s'appelle  le  souverain  tres  chretien.  Eli  bien  I  pour  que  les 
prieres  que  j'adresse  pour  lui,  au  del,  soient  exaucees,  it  faut 
que  lui-menie  y  joigne  les  siennes'' 

On  December  10th,  in  the  evening,  the  French  flag  was 
lowered  in  Rome,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  Papal 
flag  was  hoisted  instead.  The  Pontifical  zouaves  and  the 
'legion  d'Antibes'  took  the  place  of  the  French  soldiers.  But 
the  expected  flame  of  revolution  did  not  burst  out.  For  one 
thing,  the  Piedmontese  committees  were  now  stronger  than  the 
Mazzinian,  and  the  orders  from  Florence  forbade  any  violence, 
whilst  the  Romans  were  no  more  inclined  than  usual  to  rise 
of  themselves.  The  Moniteur  of  December  13th  announced 
in  the  official  column  of  the  12th  the  evacuation,  now  pro- 
ceeding, of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops.  The  85th  and  71st 
infantry  of  the  line  left  on  the  ord  and  7th  by  sea,  the  69th 
and  the  29th  on  the  9th  and  10th,  the  artillery,  engineers,  the 
guards  and  a  squadron  of  hussars  on  the  10th  and  11th,  sail- 
ing from  CivitA  Vecchia  on  the  12th.  The  59th  Regiment,  the 
garrison  of  Civita  Vecchia,  left  last  of  all.  The  independence 
of  the  Pope  was  complete.  Yet  the  Marquis  de  Moustier 
was  careful  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Court  of  Rome  that  this 
freedom  of  the  Pope  from  the  protection  of  French  troops 
did  not  involve  his  desertion  by  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Foreign  Minister  wrote  to 
Sartiges  on  December  11th,  as  follows: — 

*^Dites    au    Saint-Siege    que    le    retrait  de    nos    troupes 
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n'ijupJique  inillemejit  Fabafidon  des  grands  interets  que, 
depuis  dix-sept  arts,  nous  saiivegardons  par  notre  presence, 
et  siir  lesquels,  de  pres  comnie  de  loin,  nous  ue  cesserons  de 
veiller  avec  un  entier  devouentent.'* 

Although  the  war  was  over,  Baron  Ricasoli  now  had  his 
hands  more  than  full,  with  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
French  demands  for  improved  relations  with  the  Pope,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  Kingdom.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  anxieties.  -In  September  riots  had  again 
broken  out  in  Palermo,  and  there  was  a  short  civil  war  before 
Italian  troops  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection. 

In  Palermo,  on  September  8th,  1866,  bills  were  issued 
proclaiming  the  Republic,  fighting  began  in  the  streets  early 
on  the  16th,  and  before  long  there  were  some  18,000  'rebels' 
under  arms.  The  Post  Office  was  seized,  and  finally  the 
Town  Hall,  where  the  invaders  tore  a  picture  of  Garibaldi 
to  pieces,  and  the  National  Guards  declined  to  obey  their 
Commander,  General  Camozzi,  when  he  essayed  to  employ 
them  against  the  revolution.  The  Republic  was  also  pro- 
claimed at  a  few  places  in  the  country.  But,  eventually,  the 
'liberating'  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  succeeded  in 
getting  the  upper  hand,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Ribottz,  General  Angiqletti  and  General  Masi  took  the  field, 
and  the  malcontents  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  through 
the  Consul  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

When  quiet  was  restored  in  Palermo,  General  Cadorna, 
arrived  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily,  as  Royal  Commissioner. 

Of  the  governance  of  Palermo,  Rudini,the  Sindaco,  reported 
thus  to  Ricasoli: — "I  must  say  frankly  that  many  grave  and 
respectable  people  begin  to  doubt  if  there  has  been  anything 
deserving^ to  be  called  a  local  Government  in  Palermo  at  all. 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  all  the  names  of  those 
who  have  successively  administered  the  province  in  the  course 
of  six  years ;  these  perpetual  changes  have  stamped  the 
Government  wMth  a  character  of  weakness  and  inconstancy.'"'' 
There    were,    in    fact,   seventeen    Italian   dictators   in    Sicily 

*   O'Clery,  405,  note. 
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during  the  six  years.  Here  is  the  criticism  of  a  contemporary 
Liberal  writer : — "Though  the  States  which  the  Revolution 
united  were  all  Italian,  they  were  made  up  of  communities 
whose  nature,  temper,  institutions,  and  necessities,  varied 
greatly.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  these 
varying  necessities,  institutions  and  habits,  to  guide  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  institutions  among  them,  or  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  these  new  institutions  would  affect  them. 
All  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  pour  out  these  last  upon  their 
heads,  more  like  a  deluge  of  wrath  than  like  a  benignant  dew.''' 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1866,  to  the  number 
of  2,382,  by  which  28,991  persons  were  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every- 
one, even  amongst  those  most  hostile  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

As  the  Liberal  writer,  already  quoted,  said  at  the  time : — 
"The  religious  orders  have  roots  deeply  entwined  in  the 
structure  of  Catholic  Society  as  it  exists  in  Italy,  but  more 
particularly  in  Sicily  ;  and  whilst  Italy  remains  Catholic  the 
clergy  must  always  continue  to  be  an  important  social  element. 
In  rooting  up  the  orders  so  violently  as  has  been  done,  and  in 
treating  the  clergy  on  all  occasions  with  contempt  and  dislike, 
whilst  the  Government  all  the  while  professes  its  conviction 
that  Italy  is  to  remain  Catholic,  it  is  sowing  moral  disorgani- 
sation."! 

Torelli,  the  Prefect  of  Palermo,  said  in  his  report  in  Sep- 
tember, 1866,  that  5,000  persons  in  Palermo  alone  would 
suffer  loss  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

Murray's  guide  long  continued  to  warn  travellers  that  the 
roads  were  not  safe  in  Sicily,  as  formerly,  for  that  the  Bourbon 
Government,  .  .  .  "whatever  its  faults,  had  at  least  the 
merit  that  it  kept  the  roads  throughout  its  dominions  as  secure 
for  travellers  as  those  of  Northern  Europe."  Assassinations 
were  frequent,  and  outrages  near  Palermo  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  I 


*  "Anarchiadi  Palermo  e  Governo  Italiano";     ''Quarterly   Review^'' 

January,  1867,  p.  132  ;  O'Clery,  405,  note. 
t  "  Anarchia  di  Palermo  e  Governo  Italiano  "  ;    O'Clery,  408,  note. 
X  "  Arnica  del  Popolo "  of  Palermo,  August  1 — September  12,  1866; 

Quarterly  Review,  January,  1867  ;   O'Clery,  406-7,  note. 
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To  Marco  Minghetti,  then  Prime  Minister,  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  wrote  thus  of  the  empty  Chartreuse  at  Naples,  in  1874  : 
"  Formerly  a  gentle  and  benevolent  monk  received  the  traveller, 
offered  him  refreshment,  and  shewed  him  over  the  monastery 
with  kindness  and  intelligence.  Now  a  rough  soldier  receives 
you  and  conducts  you  over  the  place,  making  ridiculous  efforts 
to  make  his  bad  French  understood.  Instead  of  the  magnifi- 
cent library,  which  has  been  carried  off  and  thrown  no  one 
knows  where,  they  have  placed  there  a  shop  of  Venetian  glass 
and  painted  crockery.  Such  is  the  progress  of  civilisation  ! 
The  walls  are  not  yet  all  cast  down,  but  their  soul 
is  gone.  Life  is  extinct.  They  have  left  neither  religion,  nor 
poetry,  nor  art,  nor  truth — nothing  !  " 

On  October  3rd  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  Italy  was  concluded  at  Vienna,  between  General 
Wimpffen  and  General  Menabrea. 

Meanwhile,  in  Austria  and  Italy,  the  vengeance  of  impotence 
was  visited  on  Benedek,  Lamarmora,  and  Persano.  Marshal 
von  Benedek  was  heartlessly  abandoned  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  refused  even  an  audience,  and  sent  before  a 
commission  of  enquiry.  This  painful  story  was  closed  only  by 
the  Marshal,  who  had  already  voluntarily  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  Austrian  insuccess,  promising  in  writing 
on  November  19th,  to  keep  silence,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  by  a  decree  on  December  4th,  stopped  further 
enquiry.  Unhappily,  the  Government  was  permitted  to 
publish,  a  few  days  later,  a  statement  as  unjust  as  it  was 
dishonourable,  but  Benedek  said  nothing.  Lamarmora  was 
not  punished  for  Custozza,  as  was  Benedek  for  Sadowa,  but 
he  had  to  bear,  and  he  bore  with  dignity,  the  relentless  attacks 
of  the  Italian  press,  encouraged  by  the  insinuations  of 
Von  Usedom  and  Bernhardi.  Lamarmora,  because  he  was 
wiser  than  Ricasoli,  was  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
'patriotic'  Baron,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  conveniently  forgot 
to  ask  his  greatest  soldier  to  assist  at  the  entry  into  Venice. 
The  hardest  measure  was  meted  out  to  Admiral  Persano, 
for  he  was  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  deprived,  for  incompetence 
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and  disobedience.  The  sentence  was  doubtless  unjust,  but 
then,  as  M.  Ollivier  points  out  with  characteristic  generosity, 
quoting  the  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  he  said  'that 
in  England  it  is  not  those  who  have  achieved  success  who  are 
honoured,  but  those  who  have  deserved  it ' : — les  genereux 
sentiments  de  la  nation  de  la  liherte  et  du  patriotisme  n'ont 
pas  cours  snr  le  continent.'' 

In  France  an  attempt  was  made,  after  the  results  of  the 
war,  to  throw  blame  on  Marshal  Randon,  but  the  late  Minister 
of  War  had  the  support  of  a  Sovereign  more  just  and  less 
fearful  than  most.  To  Randon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  : — 

"/e  crois  que  voiis  attachez  trop  d'importance  aux  bruits 
ridicules  que  la  malveiUance  s'est  pin  a  repandre  sur  votre 
compte.  D'ailleurSj  ces  caloninies  s'adressent  autant  a  tnoi 
qu'd  vous,  puisque  i^ons  n'avez  fait  qu'executer  loyalement 
nies  ordres.  Vous  n'avez  jamais  cesse  de  meriter  inon 
approbation  et  inon  estinie.'' 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Rome.  On  December  14th,  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier  sent  instructions  as  follows  to  Armand, 
the  French  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Rome,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Comte  de  Sartiges  : — 

''Dites  au  Cardinal  Antonelli  qui  je  ne  comprends  rien  a 
la  discussion  de  detail  a  laquelle  il  s'est  livre  (snr  les  sept 
points)  dans  un  instant  aussi  decisif.  Nous  avons  indique 
dans  quel  esprit,  dans  quel  esprit  entendez-le  bien,  le  Saint- 
Siege  devait  proceder  pour  rendre  efftcaces  nos  efforts,  qui 
tendent  tons  a  Vafferniissenient  de  sa  souverainete.  II  pent, 
s'il  le  veut,  ne  pas  nous  seconder  au  risque  de  compromettre 
tout  ce  que  nous  essayons  de  faire  pour  liii ;  mais  il  commet- 
trait  line  profonde  injustice,  s'il  nieconnaissait  le  sentiment 
d'interet  respectueux  qui  nous  aninte,  J'ainierais  a  ne  pas 
tirer  line  telle  conclusion  du  langage  que  vous  a  tenu  le 
cardinal,  et  surtout  de  la  rcponse  que  le  Pape  a  faite  au 
general  de  Montebello.      Elle  a  produit  id  nne  impression 

penible.'' 

To  return  to  Florence.  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  reply  to 
General  Fleury,  promised  loyalty  to  the  September  Conven- 
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tion,  professed  profound  'ossequio'  towards  the  Pope,  and 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  give  guarantees  of  Hberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  spiritual  Power ;  he  professed  deference  for 
the  counsels  of  France,  but  would  not  tolerate  foreign  pressure 
in  exclusively  Italian  questions  ;  he  was  determined  to  execute 
compacts  loyally,  and  not  to  tolerate  aggression  against  the 
Papal  States,  but  was  not  willing  to  undertake  any  act  inter- 
pretable  as  contrary  to  the  aspirations  of  his  people  or  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  at  Florence  on  December 
15th,  Victor  Emmanuel  said:  "The  French  Government, 
faithful  to  the  obligations  it  assumed  under  the  Convention  of 
September,  1864,  has  already  withdrawn  her  military  forces 
from  Rome.  On  its  part  the  Italian  Government,  maintaining 
the  engagements  made,  has  respected  and  will  respect  the 
Pontifical  territory.  The  good  understanding  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  ties  of 
friendship  and  of  gratitude,  the  moderation  of  the  Romans, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Pontiff,  the  religious  sentiment  and  right 
judgment  of  the  Italian  people,  will  help  to  distinguish  and 
conciliate  Catholic  interests  and  national  aspirations  which 
are  confused  and  agitated  in  Rome  :  Reverent  to  the  religion 
of  our  ancestors,  which  is  also  that  of  the  larger  part  of 
Italians,  I  render  homage  at  the  same  time  to  the  principle  of 
liberty  which  enlightens  our  institutions,  and  which,  applied 
with  sincerity,  and  with  broadness,  will  lighten  and  remove 
the  causes  of  the  old  differences  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  These  our  promises,  reassuring  catholic  consciences, 
will  make  I  hope  my  wish  heard  that  the  supreme  Pontiff 
may  continue  to  remain  independent  in  Rome."  ■' 

*  "//  governo  francese,  fedele  agli  obhlighi  assunti  colla  Couvenzione 
di  settevibre  1804,  ha  gia  ritirato  le  sue  viilizie  da  Roma.  Dal  canto 
SHo  il  governo  itallatio,  nianti'ucudo  gli  inipegni  presi,  ha  rispettato,  e 
risptttcrd  il  terfitorio  pontijicio.  La  biiona  inti'lligenxa  con  Vhnperatore 
dfi  Francesi  at  quale  ci  Icgano  vincoli  di  auiicizia  e  di  gratitndine,  la 
tenipivanza  dci  Roniani,  la  sapicnza  del  Pontejice,  il  scntiuienlo  religioso 
ed  il  retto  gindizio  del  popolo  italiano  aiuteranno  a  distingnere  e  con- 
ciliare  gli  iiiteressi  cattolici  e  le  aspivazioni  nazionali  die  si  confondono  e 
si  agitano  in  Roma.  Ossequioso  alia  religione  dei  nostri  maggiori  che  e 
pure  quella  della  massima  parte  degli  Italiani,  io  rendo  omaggio  in  pari 
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M.  Ollivier  records  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  asked 
Prince  Napoleon,  ''en  plaisantanf,"  if  he  had  read  the 
speech  of  his  father-in-law,  and  said:  ''Que  veut-il  dire 
avec  'ses  liauts  faits  operes  e/i  pen  de  temps'?  Sont-ce 
les  hauts  faits  de  Custoza?  " 

The  Comte  de  Sartiges,  having  returned  to  Rome,  was 
received  in  audience  by  Pius  IX,  and  then  wrote  to  Moustier 
as  follows  : — 

""J'ai  vii  le  Pape,  il  m'a  regit  it  nierveille  ;  il  s'est  uiontre 
recoil tiaissant  des  services  que  lui  reud  VEmpereur  dans  le 
present  et  rassure  sitr  Vavenir.  II  a  proteste  que  Videe  de 
faire  allusion  dans  un  sens  pen  hienveillant  a  la  saute  de 
VEmpereur^  n'etait  pas  ineme  entree  dans  Vantichambre  de 
son  cerveaii.  Ses  dernier  mots  out  etc:  ^J'ai  confiancey 
The  answer  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  somewhat  sec.  The 
Minister  wrote: — "Le  Ian  gage  d'nne  premiere  audience  est 
toujours  gracieux.  Les  defiances  incurables  dont  nous 
sommes  Vobjet  nous  permettent-elles  d'attribuer  au  mot  de 
confiance  toiite  V importance  que  vous  aimez  d  lui  donner  ? 
Quel  motif  serieiix  avons-nous  de  croire  que  le  langage  tenu 
par  le  Cardinal  Antonelli  ait  cesse,  depuis  six  jours,  de 
representer  la  pensee  de  la  cour  de  Rome?''  But  Sartiges 
was  not  easily  discouraged,  and  he  replied  to  Moustier  as 
follows:  " Le  discours  dii  Pape  et  le  langage  dn  Cardinal 
Antonelli  etaient  certaitieinent  pleins  d' irritation.  Us  se 
croyaient  lucres  par  nous  a  ce  qu'ils  appellent  la  Revolution ; 
nos  troupes  sont  parties,  le  peuple  est  reste  calme  et  soumis ; 
le  gouvernement  demeure  debout  et  a  son  aise.  Le  bruit 
que  la  France  vettt  vciller  avec  le  concoiirs  des  puissances 
catholiques  a  Vavenir  dii  Saint-Siege,  V attitude  syfnpathique 
de  toutes  les  puissances,  V affirmation  par  la  presse  du  voyage 
de  rimperatrice,  la   bonne   sante   du   Saint-Pere,    la   sante 

toiipo  al  principio  di  liberta  che  iiifonna  le  nostre  istittizioni  c  che, 
applicatu  con  sincerita,  c  con  larghezza,  giovcrci,  e  rimiiovere  le  cagioni 
dello  vecchie  differenze  fra  la  Cliiesa  e  la  State.  Qnesti  nostri  provvedi- 
nienti,  rassicurando  coscienzc  cattoliche,  faranno,  io  spero,  esandito  il  mio 
veto  che  il  Sommo  Pontefice  continui  a  rimanere  indipendente  in  Roma" 
— Massari  ii,  453. 
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anielioree  dii  Cardinal  AntoiieUi,  la  splendeur  meme  d'uji 
beau  soldi  apres  hit  it  jours  de  bourrasqtie,  void  les  motifs 
qui, dans  cette  Couraux  impressions  mobiles, ojit  fait  succeder 
la  confiance  d'aujourd'hui  a  la  consternation  de  la  semaine 
dernierey  Yet  a  few  days  later  Sartiges  wrote  that  all  was 
changed  again,  and  the  Papal  Court  apprehensive.  The 
adjournment  of  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  appeared, 
amongst  other  things,  to  have  discouraged  the  Pope. 

On  December  20th  the  Prussian  Landtag  voted  the  annex- 
ation of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  other  conquered  States 
had  been  already  annexed.  Bismarck,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  defended  the  right  of  conquest,  doubly  in  this  case, 
for  Prussia  had  conquered  them  first  from  the  Danes  and 
then  from  the  Prince  of  Augustenbourg,  and  recognized,  in 
reply  to  Twesten,  that  'T article  du  traite  de  Prague  etait 
desapprouve  par  le  sentiment  public,  et  en  apparence  en 
contradiction  avec  les  succes  eclatants  de  la  Prusse." 
^'Mais  il  a  etc  une  condescendancc,''  he  continued,  ''exigee 
par  la  pression  dn  mediateur  Napoleon  III.  Nous 
n'avons  pas  voulu  tendre  Fare  trop  fort  ct  compromettre 
des  avantages  obtenus.  Ces  engagements,  nous  devons  les 
remplir  .  .  .  Concerning  the  relations  of  Prussia  with 
France,  Bismarck  said  at  the  same  time  :  ''  D'une  guerre  avec 
la  Frances  fut-elle  heureuse,  nous  n'avons  rien  a  gagner. 
UEmpereur  Napoleon,  au  contra  ire  des  autres  dynasties 
francaises,  a  reconnu  en  sa  sagessc  que  la  paix  et  la  confi- 
ance mutuellcs  sont  dans  Vinteret  des  deux  peuples,  naturelle- 
inent  appeles  a  marcher  ensemble  en  bons  z'oisins  dans  la  vote 
progressive  du  bien-etre  et  de  la  civilisation.  II  n'y  a  qu'iine 
Prusse  independante  qui  puisse  entretcnir  de  semblables 
relations  avec  la  France,  vdite  que  les  sujets  de  VEmpereur 
Napoleon  lie  reconnaissent peut-ctrepas  tons  egalement;  inais 
nous  n'avons  officiellement  affaire  qu'avec  le  gouvernement 
frangais  :  une  telle  niarche  cote  a  cote  exige  la  reciprocite 
de  bienvdllance  et  de  mdiagements  des  denx  peuples.'''-' 

Benedetti    was   not  deceived    by   this    well-sounding    pro- 
~  *  "L'Empire  liberal,"  ix,  143-5,  ^ 
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nouiicement,  and  wrote  guardedly  to  Moustier  on  December 
24th,  in  Paris,  where  Bismarck  was  still  credited  apparently 
with  speaking  the  truth.  It  was  Bismarck  himself  who  said 
later : — 

^^J'adtnettais  conime  ahsoliinient  certaine  dans  la  voie  de 
notre  developpenient  national,  tant  an  point  de  vue  interieiir 
qic'a  celiti  de  V extension  an  dehl  dii  Mcin,  la  necessite  de 
faire  la  guerre  contre  la  France.  Dans  tout  ce  qui  allait 
etre  fait,  a  V interieur  conime  a  Vexterieur,  il  nous  f allait  ne 
pas  perdre  de  vue  cette  eventualite.''"''' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Gortschakoif  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  France 
in  the  Cretan  question.  The  Prussian  Court  looked  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  troubles  of  an 
oppressed  nationality,  and  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  saw  an 
opportunity  of  discounting  the  effect  of  Bismarck's  recent 
success  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  mission  of  Manteuffel. 
Budberg  was  accordingly  ordered  to  make  overtures  at  Com- 
piegne,  with  the  result  that,  after  interviews  with  the  Emperor 
and  De  Moustier,  an  accord  was  reached  as  to  what  it  was 
desirable  to  obtain.  The  fortress  of  Belgrade  should  be  given 
up  by  the  Turks  to  the  Servians,  and  Crete,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly  to  Greece ;  Turkey  should  be  assisted  financially ; 
and  Russia  openly  support  French  interests  in  the  west. 
"•'Je  n'ai  aucune  convoitise  ;  personne  ne pourra  ni' en  accuser, 
et  je  prie  VEnipereur  de  vouloir  hien  se  rappeler  nos 
entretiens  a  Stuttgard  a  ce  sujet ;  mes  idees  sont  restees 
les  me  mes.  Je  reconnais  que  personeUement  Sa  Majeste  a 
toujours  fait  preuve  d'un  esprit  de  grande  conciliation.''^ 

In  this  wise  did  the  Czar  express  himself  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  Talleyrand,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Gortschakoff 
said  :  "  Since  Russia  does  not  pursue  any  accession  of  territory, 
why  cannot  we  agree  on  the  conduct  to  hold  for  safeguarding 
suffering  Christian  interests,  and  preventing  greater  troubles 
and  greater  disorders  ? "  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Talleyrand  on  December  11th. 
~~*^^' Souvenirs,"  ii,  60  ;    "L'Empire  liberal,  ix,  145. 
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On  December  17th  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial,  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  from  Compiegne.  On  the 
23rd,  the  Emperor  received  General  Dix,  the  new  American 
Ambassador,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  when  cordial  speeches 
were  exchanged.  On  the  24th  King  William  signed  the  law 
of  annexation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  M.  Lefebvre 
de  Behaine  tried  to  remind  Bismarck  of  his  promises  to  the 
Danes,  but  with  less  than  no  result ;  and  had  the  Emperor 
insisted,  a  rupture  might  easily  have  followed.  To  the  Franco- 
Russian  understanding  on  the  Eastern  Ouestion  the  Prussian 
Government  subsequently  adhered. 

To  sum  up.  At  the  end  of  1866,  Italy,  as  Victor  Emmanuel 
said,  was  at  length  free  from  all  foreign  domination.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  the  Pope.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
revolutions  of  1848,  the  Papal  Government  found  itself  com- 
pletely independent  in  Rome.  Moreover,  no  symptoms  of 
revolution  had  appeared  in  the  Eternal  City,  or  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  small  Papal  territoi-y,  the  five  provinces  of 
Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  Viterbo,  Velletri  and  Frosinone.  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Pius  IX  were  now  each  free  to  go  their  own 
way,  to  organise  their  respective  spheres  of  influence ;  the 
Italian  Court  to  avert  bankruptcy,  and  reconcile  conflicting 
elements  in  the  new  Kingdom  ;  the  Papal  Court  to  avert 
insurrections  fomented  from  without,  and  modify  its  system 
of  government  in  consonance  with  the  development  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  This  freedom  and  independence  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Pius  IX  owed  directly  to  the  action  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  to  the  reasonable  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Second  Empire.  Almost  the  sole  stipulation 
made  by  the  Emperor,  when  he  left  them  to  themselves,  was 
an  earnest  admonition  to  hasten  to  an  understanding  to  live 
at  peace  with  one  another.  The  moral  influence  of  Imperial 
France  had  made  itself  felt,  directly  or  indirectly,  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  year  1866  closed  in  profound  calm. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
EMPERORS    AND    KINGS    IN    PARIS. 


"VJAPOLEON  III,  the  representative  of  the  highest 
^  ^  modern  civilisation,  progress  and  refinement  .  .  . 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  France  !  Surrounded  by  shouting 
thousands,  by  mihtary,  by  the  splendours  of  his  capital  city, 
and  companioned  by  Kings  and  Princes  .  .  .  Napoleon  III, 
the  genius  of  Energy,  Persistence,  Enterprise  .  .  .  No 
country  offers  greater  securities  to  life  and  property  than 
France,  and  one  has  all  the  freedom  he  wants,  but  no  license 
— no  license  to  interfere  with  anybody,  or  make  anybody  un- 
comfortable." So  wrote  Mark  Twain  after  seeing  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  in  1867,  during  that  pageant  of  prosperity  when 
France  invited  all  Europe  to  Paris,  and  Emperors  and  Kings 
were  the  guests  of  Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  at 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries.  It  is  the  tribute  of  an  impartial 
and  singularly  observant  American  visitor,  to  the  France  of 
1867,  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  Liberty  without  licence, 
was  the  summary  by  a  citizen  of  the  American  Republic  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  France  in  1867,  of  that  country 
where  now,  under  a  Republican  Government,  in  1912,  there 
is  licence  without  liberty.  On  January  1st,  1867,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  held  in  the  throne  room  of  the  Palace,  the  customary 
reception  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  States  at  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  Papal  Nuncio,  as  usual,  offered  the 
congratulations  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  Emperor  replied  as  follows : — **  The  renewal  of  the 
year  furnishes  me  with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
wishes  for  the  stability  of  thrones  and  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
I  hope  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  peace  and  concilia- 
tion,   and   that   the   Universal  Exhibition  will  contribute  to 
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calm  passions  and  draw  Interests  closer  together.  I  thank 
the  diplomatic  body  for  its  congratulations,  and  I  beg  them 
to  be  the  interpreters  to  the  Governments  which  they  repre- 
sent of  my  friendly  sentiments.'"'' 

The  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein  died  on  January  6th,  and 
on  the  13th  Victor  Cousin  died  at  Cannes.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  decided  to  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  liberal  reforms  in  the  Imperial  Government,  and  he 
consulted  M.  Emile  Ollivier.  The  two  Liberals  were  drawing 
together  at  last.  On  January  12th,  a  week  before  the  issue 
of  the  famous  letter  of  reforms  of  January  19th,  1867, 
addressed  to  M.  Rouher,  the  Emperor,  writing  to  JVl.  Ollivier, 
expressed  himself  as  follows: — "Our  interview  leaves  me  the 
most  pleasant  impression,  for  it  is  to  me  a  great  satisfaction 
to  talk  with  a  man  whose  elevated  and  patriotic  sentiments 
rise  above  the  petty  interests  of  persons  or  parties.  I  wish 
to  advance  straight  and  firm,  without  oscillating  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  You  see  that  I  speak  to  you  with  great 
openness,  you  have  inspired  in  me  an  entire  confidence,  and 
my  aspirations  will  always  appear  to  me  so  much  better 
when  they  are  conformable  to  yours."  The  Emperor  had 
wished  M.  Ollivier  to  take  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Walewski  urged  Ollivier  to  join  the  Government,  but  the 
time  was  scarcely  ripe.  As  the  Emperor  said  to  Prince 
Napoleon  "  C'est  trop  tot."  The  Monitetir  published  the  letter 
of  the  19th  on  January  20th,  together  with  a  decree  for 
carrying  out  the  reforms,  and  also  announced  the  resignation 
of  all  the  Ministers.  Most  of  the  Ministers,  however,  including 
M.  Rouher  as  Minister  of  State,  took  up  their  portfolios  again 
and  the  only  changes  were  the  appointments  of  M.  Rouher  in 
place  of  M.  Fould  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Marshal  Niel 
in  place  of  Marshal   Randon  as  Minister  of   War,  Admiral 


'Le  rcnoHvelloncnt  de  Vcuinee  nic  fournit  V occasion  d'exprimer  mes 
voeux  pour  la  stabilitt;  dcs  trones  et  la  prosperite  despeiiples.  J'cspere 
que  nous  cntvons  dans  une  nouvellc  ire  de  paix  ct  de  conciliation,  et  que 
V Exposition  universellc  contribuera  a  calmer  les  passions  et  a  rappro- 
cher  les  interets.  Je  rcmercie  le  corps  diplomatique  de  ses  felicitations 
et  je  le  prie  d'etre  aupres  des  gouvcrnements  quHl  reprcsente  Vinterprete 
de  mes  sentiments  d'amitie." — *'Monitcuy,'''  2  Janvier,  1867. 
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Rigault  de  Genouilly  vice  M,  Chasseloup-Laubat  at  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  and  M.  Forcade  de  ia  Roquette  to  that 
of  Agriculture,  &c.,  vice  M.  Behic.  The  Itahan  Ministry  was 
now  again  in  difficulties  with  its  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
On  January  I7th  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Ministers  of 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Finance,  for  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  Church,  and  the  liquidation  of  Ecclesiastical  property. 
The  financial  situation  of  Italy  at  this  time  was  so  bad  that 
Giovanni  Lanza  wrote  to  Castelli  on  January  5th  of  his 
country  thus: — ^^UltaJie  et  les  Italieiis  soiit  totnhes  si  has 
dans  la  consideration  publique  europeen/ie  qu'on  se  sent 
honteux  de  porter  ce  noni.'"''- 

Baron  Ricasoli's  well-meant  endeavour  to  settle  both  his 
difficulties  at  once  met  with  surprising  opposition,  and  the 
Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber,  at  the  instance  of 
Cairoli  and  Mancini.  Ricasoli  at  once  resigned,  but  Victor 
Emmanuel  refused  the  resignation,  saying  that  he  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  and  on  February  13th  he  dis- 
solved Parliament.  Ricasoli  then  reconstructed  his  Cabinet, 
replacing  Berti,  Borgati,  and  Scialoja,  at  the  Ministries  of 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Finance,  by  Correnti,  Biancheri, 
and.  Depretis.  The  Baron  thus  hastily  discarded  his  rebuffed 
colleagues. 

*'J'ai  sonde  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe,  le  niecontente- 
ment  est  general,''  wrote  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Ricasoli  from 
Turin  on  February  22nd,  and  he  added  ''  Le  journaUsnie  fait 
ici  un  mal  immense.'"  On  January  26th  and  27th,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  was  received  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuileries.  On  January  5th  the  Emperor  Maximilian  returned 
to  Mexico,  and  saw  Bazaine.  The  Marshal  now  recommended 
the  Emperor  to  abdicate  and  retire,  and  the  Emperor 
requested  Bazaine  to  put  the  matter  before  an  assembly  of 
Notables  on  January  14th.  The  assembly  decided  on  the 
continuance  of  the  Empire.  On  the  18th  arrived  a  message 
of  the  10th  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  follows: — "iVe 
forcez  pas  VEmpereur  a  ahdiquer,  mais  ne  retardez  pas  le 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  72,  73. 
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depart  de  nos  troupes.  Rapatriez  tons  ceux  qui  lie  voudraient 
pas  rester.  Les  navires  sont  partis.'"  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  Bazaine  left  Mexico  on  February  5th,  lingered 
at  Orizaba  to  send  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to 
retire  under  his  protection,  and  it  was  not  until  March  12th, 
when  every  soldier  under  his  orders,  French,  American  and 
Belgian,  had  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  Marshal  sailed 
for  Toulon.  On  February  14th  the  French  Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  the  Sovereign  said  : — *'  Since  your  last  Session  serious 
events  have  arisen  in  Europe.  Although  they  may  have 
astonished  the  world  by  their  rapidity,  as  by  the  importance 
of  their  results,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  anticipations 
of  the  Emperor,  there  was  a  fatality  in  their  fulfilment. 
Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena: — 'One  of  my  great  ideas  has 
been  the  agglomeration  and  concentration  of  the  same  nations, 
geographically  considered,  who  have  been  scattered  piecemeal 
by  revolutions  and  policy.  This  agglomeration  will  take  place, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  impulse 
is  given  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  after  my  fall  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  my  system,  there  will  be  any  other  great  equi- 
librium possible  than  the  agglomeration  and  confederation  of 
great  nations.'  The  transformations  that  have  taken  place 
in  Italy  and  Germany  pave  the  way  for  the  realisation  of  this 
programme  of  the  Union  of  the  European  States  in  one  sole 
confederation.  The  spectacle  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  assemble  their  members  scattered 
abroad  for  so  many  centuries  cannot  cause  disquiet  to  a 
country  like  ours,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  irrevocably  bound 
up  with  each  other,  and  form  a  homogeneous  and  indestructible 
body." 

"We  have  been  impartial  witnesses  of  the  struggle  which 
has  been  waged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  presence 
of  this  conflict,  the  country  strongly  manifested  its  wish  to 
keep  aloof  from  it.  Not  only  did  I  defer  to  this  wish,  but  I 
used  every  effort  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  did 
not  arm  a  single  additional  soldier;    I  did  not  move  forward 
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a  single  regiment;  and  yet  the  voice  of  France  had  influence 
enough  to  arrest  the  conqueror  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Our 
mecliation  effected  an  arrangement  between  the  beUigerents, 
which,  leaving  to  Prussia  the  fruits  of  her  successes,  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  province,  and,  by  the  cession  of  Venetia, 
completed  ItaUan  independence.  Our  action  has  been  exer- 
cised therefore,  with  views  of  justice  and  concihation.  France 
has  not  drawn  the  sword,  because  her  honour  was  not  at  stake, 
and  because  she  had  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
At  Rome  we  have  faithfully  executed  the  Con- 
vention of  the  15th  of  September.  The  Government  of  the 
Holy  Father  has  entered  into  a  fresh  phase.  Left  to  itself, 
it  maintains  itself  by  its  own  strength,  by  the  veneration 
which  is  felt  by  all  towards  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  surveillance  loyally  exercised  upon  his  frontiers  by 
the  Italian  Government,  But  if  some  demagogic  conspiracies 
should  audaciously  seek  to  threaten  the  temporal  power  of 
the  H«ly  See,  Europe,  I  do  not  doubt,  would  not  permit  the 
accomplishment  of  an  event  which  would  cause  such  great 
perturbation  in  the  Catholic  world." 

Meanwhile,  the  French  Government  was  still  occupied  by 
what  M.  Ollivier  calls  'T aberration  du  Luxenibourg.''  By  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Rouher  and  De  Moustier,  and  the 
reasonable  attitude  of  Bismarck,  the  matter  bid  fair  to  arrange 
itself  in  a  sense  favourable  to  France.  King  William  of 
Holland  consulted  King  William  of  Prussia  as  to  the  proposed 
sale  to  France,  the  Luxembourgeois  were  willing,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  also ;  Bismarck  had  promised  his  secret  support,  whilst 
he  might  have  to  bluster  a  little  for  effect ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Prussian  opinion  becoming  somehow  aware  of  the  proposal, 
shewed  itself  so  markedly  hostile  that  Bismarck  called  a  halt. 
Goltz  was  instructed  to  ask  De  Moustier  to  postpone  the 
scheme,  and  King  William  of  Holland  drew  back.  The  French 
Government  had  sounded  the  Powers,  and  received  encourag- 
ing replies  from  Stanley  and  Beust.  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland 
and  the   Prince   of  Orange  were  warmly  favourable  to  the 
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cession,  although  the  King's  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands,  Regent  of  Luxembourg,  opposed  it,  and  the  King 
of  Holland,  urged  on  b)'  a  lady  friend  in  Paris,  gave  his  con- 
sent to  Baudin,  the  French  Minister,  on  March  26th.  The 
treaties  were  all  but  signed  on  April  1st,  when  the  explosion 
in  Prussia  broke  out.  Bismarck  denied  everything  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  the  harm  was  done,  and  the  King  of  Holland 
refused  to  sign.  Bismarck  had  said  from  the  first,  and  had 
even  authorized  Benedetti  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  that  France  might  arrange  the  cession 
secretly  with  the  King  of  Holland,  and  he,  on  behalf  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  would  merely  express  displeasure,  but 
if  he  were  asked  first,  he  would  have  to  refuse  consent. 

General  Tiirr  has  threwn  some  light  on  the  amicable  dis- 
positions of   Bismarck   at   this  juncture,   in  the  open  letter, 
published  by  the  Hungarian  journal  "  Reform,''  on  August  7th, 
1870,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.    Here  are  his  words  : 
^^ An   mois  de  fevrier  1867,  feus  encore  Vlionneur  de  vous 
entretenir  \ — ^C'est  grace   a   VEiupcreiir   Napoleon    que  nos 
amies   ont  reniporte   la  victoire  en    1866,'  niavez-vons  dit. 
'  Sa  nentralife  ct  sa  loyante  ont  facilite  nofre  plan  de  cani- 
pagiie ;    coninie    il  n\i  exige   aucnne   compensation,  je  snis 
pret  a  appnyer  la  France  en  tout.     Si  VEmpereur  Napoleon 
voulait  exprimer  nn  desir  qnelconqne,  je  me  charge  de  sa 
realisation  en  quelques  mois.     Par  exemple,  s'il  voulait  le 
Luxembourg,  qu'il  favorise  la  creation  on  le  developpement 
d'un  parti  francais  demandant  ouvertement  cette  annexion 
a  la  Frafice.     Je  n'examinerai  pas  meme  si  cest  la  majorite 
de  la  population  qui  optera  pour  V union  ;  faccepterai  sans 
mot  dire  le  fait  accompli.     Quant  a  la  Belgique,  fai  declare 
plusieurs  fois,  et  je  repete  ici,  que  si  VEmpereur  Napoleon 
veut  occuper  la  Belgique,  nous  opposerons  nos  ba'ionnettes 
au    gouvernement    qui   chercherait   a   y    niettre   obstacle.' ''■''• 
it  was  about  this  time   that   Garibaldi  again  began  to  give 
trouble,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Ricasoli  on  February  23rd 
to  Pasolini  in  Venice.     ''Garibaldi  has  quitted  his  retreat," 
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said  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Prefect,  "undoubtedly  with 
mischievous  intentions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
firmly  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  public  order  by  any 
individual,  whosoever  he  be.  In  Italy  we  are  all  citizens,  the 
King  and  Government  included,  the  law  being  supreme  over 
all ;  Garibaldi  is  a  citizen,  like  others,  be  it  remembered. 
Ltrust  you  will  maintain  your  dignity  as  his  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative, which  requires  you  to  abstain  from  doing  homage 
to  any  private  person."  | 

Pasolini  requested  from  Ricasoli  some  modifications  of  the 
severe  instructions  sent  to  Venetia,  recalling  his  own  success- 
ful experiences  in  maintaining  order  at  Milan,  and   Ricasoli 
agreed.     But  the  Prime  Minister,  unlike  the  Ricasoli  of  a  not 
very  remote  past,  was  thoroughly  determined  to  keep  Garibaldi 
well  under  control.     The  General  began  proclaiming  "Down 
with  the  priests";    '*this  cry  of  discord,  of  stupid  people,  of 
feeble  men,  this  cry  of  blood,"  said  Ricasoli,  when  he  wrote 
on  February  28th,  to  Celestino  Bianchi,  with  instructions  for 
an  article  in  the  ^  Nazione,'  "against  the  barbarous  cry:  'Down 
with  the  priests.' "    Garibaldi  was  at  Venice  from  February  26th 
to  March  1st,  on  which  date  Pasolini  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Prime 
Minister: — "Garibaldi  started  to-day  for  Udine,  after  a  visit 
little  satisfactory  to  himself,  probably  beneficial  to  our  elections. 
The  tremendous  cheering  which  burst  out  for  Prince  Amadeus 
when   he  entered  the    'Teatro  Fenice'    last  night  was  most 
significant.    The  Prince  acknowledged  it  by  bowing  repeatedly, 
and  at  last  stopped  the  shouts  of  applause  by  leaving  his  own 
box  and  coming  into  ours,  where  my  wife  and  Countess  Pianelli 
still  stood  waving  their  handkerchiefs;   as  did  the  other  ladies. 
Garibaldi  occupied  the  box  assigned  to  him   by  the  munici- 
pality, alongside  with   us;    but  neither  he  nor  his  party  made 
any  demonstration,  and  his  lady  friends  remained  silent  in 
their  seats  whilst  the  cheering  continued.    Garibaldi  had  been 
applauded  in  the  entrance  hall,  but  not  at  all  inside  the  theatre. 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  partly  in  deference  to  your  wishes, 
and  because  my  example  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
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prefects  elsewhere,  if  I  had  done  so  ;  secondly,  hecause  he  had 
not  paid  his  respects  to  Prince  Amadeus;  and  thirdly  because 
in  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  at  present,  it  seemed 
safest  to  let  him  alone."" 

On  March  14th  Ricasoli  wrote  direct  to  Garibaldi,  reproach- 
ing him  for  being  the  instrument  "of  those  who  used  his 
prestige  to  support  designs  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  country.''     The  Prime  Minister  said  finally: — 

*^Par  respect  de  votre  noin  et  de  vos  exploits  je  voudrais 
que  voiis  prissiez  dans  la  vie  politique  tine  part  confornie 
a  nos  institutions  on  que  vous  conserviez  intact  le  prestige 
de  votre  reputation  dans  le  silence  de  votre  He  solitaire.'* 
Garibaldi  replied  in  a  lofty  strain  on  March  19th,  complaining 
of  the  government.  ^'Dans  les  actes  de  votre  ministere,'' 
he  said  to  Ricasoli,  "z7  e?i  est  deux  qui  ui'ont  reniue  avec 
dcplaisir ;  d'abord  Vanti-constitutionnelle  defense  des  meet- 
ings, ensuite  les  largesses  faites  par  le  niinistere  a  cette  secte 
fatale  des  pretre>i,  enneniis  seculaires  de  Vltalie  et  les  plus 
terribles.  Ccs  dispositions  dont  renipreinte  etraugere 
n'echappc  a  pcrsonne,  ni'ont  decide  a  venir  sur  le  continent 
pour  les  conibattre  et  eviter  a  Vltalie  de  nouvelles  humilia- 
tions. Si  on  ne  doit  pas  renverser  les  gouvernenients,  nous 
devons  du  inoins  exiger  que  Vltalie  soit  bien  gouvernee,  et 
Vltalie  n'cst  pas  bien  gouverneCj  qnand,  par  mi  les  autres 
erreurs  qui  ne  sont  pas  peu  nombrcuses,  on  veut  disposer  des 
biens  ecclesiastiques  appartenant  a  la  nation,  qui  en  a  tant 
besoin,  en  faveur  d'ennemis  qui  s'en  serxnront  pour  nous 
combattre  et  acheter  d'autres  enneniis."'  \- 

Thus  much  to  shew  the  difficulties  confronting  Ricasoli  on 
the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  the  firmness  displayed  by  him 
in  his  new  and  statesmanlike  guise.  There  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  Mentana  had  Ricasoli  remained  at  the  helm. 
It  needed  a  Rattazzi,  the  chosen  of  Victor  Emmanuel  himself, 
to  humble  the  new  Kingdom  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Having 
warned  Garibaldi,  Baron  Ricasoli  now  sought  for  support  in 
the    opposite    camp,    and    appealed  to  the    French    Govern- 

*   Pasolini,  335. 
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ment  to   approach   the    Pope.      The   response   was   prompt. 

"Le  Gouverneinenf  if  alien  attacherait  beaiicoup  de  prix  a 
s'assurer  le  coticotirs  dii  clerge  ifalien  dans  les  prochaines 
elections^  et  il  x^errait  avec  vive  satisfaction  toiite  disposition 
de  la  coiir  de  Rome  qui  tendrait  a  seconder  ses  efforts.  II  s'est 
done  adresse  an  niinistre  de  VEntpereur  pour  le  prier  de 
solliciter  not  re  intei'vention  aniicale  aiipres  du  Saint-Siege, 
afin  d'obtenir  que  les  eveqnes  soient  auforises  a  appnyer  les 
candidats  niinisteriels  dans  nne  certaine  niesure  qui 
n'entrainerait  d'ailleurs  aiicune  coniproniission,  ni pour  eux- 
inemes,  ni  pour  les  interets  qui  leur  sont  confies.  Je  x^ous 
prie  de  faire  part  an  cardinal  Antonelli  que  nous  serions 
heureux  de  voir  le  desir  dn  Cabinet  de  Florence  accueilli  par 
le  Saint-Pere.'' 

So  wrote  De  Moustier,  on  February  26th,  to  Sartiges  in 
Rome.  Once  again  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  refuse  to 
put  in  a  word  making  for  stabiHty  and  peace.  The  Court  of 
Rome  naturally  declined  the  invitation,  the  clergy  held  aloof, 
and  the  elections,  on  March  10th,  were  indecisive.  Ricasoli 
now  suggested,  through  Berti,  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
advisability  of  exercising  more  economy,  and  the  giving  up  of 
his  "vulgar  life,"  and  some  further  excellent  advice,  at  which 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  offence,  and  a  discussion  as  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  when  Ricasoli  wished  to  put 
Depretis  at  the  Interior,  and  Sella  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ; 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  Rattazzi, 
ended  by  the  Baron  handing  in  his  resignation.  Victor 
Emmanuel  accepted  it  with  alacrity,  and  Ricasoli  announced 
the  fact  in  the  Chamber  on  April  4th.  To  return  to  France. 
The  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  during  the  war  in 
Germany,  and  after,  was  severely  criticised  by  M.  Thiers  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  Thiers  declared  that  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  was  a  principle, 
"fatal,  chimerical,  puerile,"  he  called  it,  "the  principle  of 
nationalities,  condemned  by  the  event,  the  great  judge,  the 
infallible  judge,  the  judge  without  appeal,  of  policy."  This 
"principle  of  nationalities,"  for  the  growth  of  which  he  blamed 
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the  Government,  had  made  ItaUan  unity,  and,  in  consequence, 
German  unity;  and  it  was  necessary,  the  great  orator  said, 
to  return  to  the  good  and  wise  poHcy  "of  the  European 
equiHbrium,"  a  pohcy  he  defined  as  that  "of  the  independence 
of  nations."  Of  Italy,  M.  Thiers  said:  "If  I  had  the  honour 
of  directing  the  affairs  of  France,  I  would  employ  all  the  force 
at  my  command  to  prevent  Italian  unity."'-'  As  to  Prussia, 
M.  Thiers'  policy  was  ''de  declarer  Jiautenient  qii'on  ne 
soiiffn'ra  pas  qit'oii  aille  pins  loin,''  and  he  concluded  his 
oration  thus:  ''Jc  I'ous  en  snpplie,  pour  vons  et  pour  le  pays, 
rattachez-vons  coinpletenient  a  cetfe  politique  que  fappelle 
la  politique  dc  bon  sens,  car,  je  vous  le  declare  :  il  n'y  a  plus 
nue  senle  faute  a  conunettre.'"  It  was  M.  Emile  Ollivier  who 
replied,  the  next  day.  M.  Ollivier  denied  that  actions  should  be 
judged  by  the  event.  Justice,  he  said,  and  not  interests,  should 
be  the  governing  principle.  Treaties  should  be  respected  when 
just.  Of  the  treaties  of  1815,  M.  Ollivier  said  that  ''coutestes 
en  Alleniagne  an  Icndeniaifi  luenie  dc  leur  signature,  snccess- 
ivcnicnt  dechircs  et  detrnits  en  Italic,  en  Belgique,  a  Cracovie, 
a  Varsovie,  nics  en  principe,  sinon  en  fait,  par  le  gouverne- 
inent  de  48,  tenus  conmie  nan  avcnus  par  V election  d'un 
Napoleon ,  rectifies  par  les  plebiscites  It  aliens  et  Francais,  leurs 
derniers  lambeaux  viennent  d'etre  disperses  dans  V air  par  le 
canon  de  Sadoiva.''  ''II  n'y  a  plus  de  traites  de  1 815,  et,pour 
ma  part,  je  nfen  applaudis,'"  said  M.  Ollivier.  "£"//  attendant 
qu'une  nouvelle  charte  soit  faite  pour  VEurope,  puisque  nous 
n'avons  plus  de  traites,  a  quoi  nous  attacherons-nous  ?" 
asked  the  speaker.  "Shall  we  propose  to  ourselves,  as  the 
end  to  attain,  the  reclaiming  of  that  which  one  has  called 
the  natural  frontiers?  No."  .  .  "  France  ought  not  to  constitute 
herself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  menace  against  her  neighbours, 
and  always  have  one  hand  stretched  out  on  the  one  side 
to  attain  the  Rhine,  and  one  hand  stretched  out  on  the  other 
side  to  seize  Brussels."  The  country  had  experienced 
victories,  and  defeats,  happy  days,  and  days  of  ill  omen,  had 
committed  faults,  and  undergone  failures,  •'//  a  eu  du  moins 
*  March  14th,  1867."  '        — —        "^         "         -  ■ 
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la  bonne  fortune  de  ne  trainer  apres  Iiii  ni  une   Venetic  iii 
Idle  Irlande,  ni  aiicun  de  ces  pays  qui  sont,  selon  Vexpression 
du  minisfre  autrichiefi   Thugut  coinme  uue  nieule  autoiir  du 
coil.      Tons  cenx  qui  vivent  sous  son  soleil  y  sofit  d'un  coeur 
joyeux  et  libre.    Ne  perdons  jamais  cette  force,  rien  au  luonde 
ne  pourrait  la  rewplacer !  "    Should  they  adopt  as  a  principle 
of  policy,  envy?    No,  said   M,  Ollivier.     "^  La  haute  estinie,'' 
he    continued,     ''que    fai    pour   nion    pays,  Forgueil    qu'il 
m'inspire,  in'enipecheront  toujours  d'adniettre  que  sa  gran- 
deur ne  piiisse  etre  faite   que  de  la  pet  if  esse   des   an  t  res. 
Quelle  est  la  raison   que  M.   Thiers  et  a  sa  suite  tons  les 
defenseurs     de     Vequilihre     europeen     ont    invoquee    pour 
justifier    Vequilihre     europeen  ?        La    necessity    de    sauve- 
garder  Vindependance  des  peuples.    Or,  a  quoi  emploient-ils 
cet  equilibre  europeen  ?     A  empecher  les  peuples  de  faire  ce 
qu'ils  veident ',   cest-a-dire  qu'ils  ne  se  preoccupent  de  leur 
independance   que  pour  la   meconnaitre.      lis  leur  disent : 
*  Vous  ferez  ce   que  vous  voudrez,  puisque  vous  etes  inde- 
pendants,  niais  a  une  condition,  c'est  que  vous  ne  ferez  que 
ce  qui  nous  convient.'     Enfin  choisirons-nous  pour  principe 
de  notre  politique  etrangere  le  principe  des   nationalites  ? 
Sttr  ce  mot,  il  est  necessaire  de  bien  s'entendre.     Entend-on 
par  la  nn  droit  de  race  superieur  a  toute  justice  et  a  tout 
consentement  des  populations,  combattons-le  et  rejettons-le. 
Entend-on,  au  contraire  21  n  droit  des  populations  superieur 
aiix    fatalites    de    race    et    aux   combinaisons    artiflcielles, 
saluons-le    coninie   le  principe  auquel  le  monde  et  Vavenir 
appartiennent.     Pour  repousser  ce  principe  nouveau,  ne  lui 
rattachons  pas  de  faitsses  consequences.    II  n' est  pas  exact  de 
dire  que  la  necessite  des  grandes  agglomerations  en  decoule. 
Lavolonte  des  peuples  produ  it,  sielle  veut,  de  grandes  agglome- 
rations ;  niais  si  elle  i^eui  aussi,  elle  en  maintient  de  petites. 
Jetez  nn  regard  autour  de  vous,  exaniinez  les  oeuvres  deja 
nomb reuses  qu'a  produ ites  ce  principe  encore  si  recent,  et 
vous  constaterez  que  si,  en  effet,  il  a  quelquefois  constitue 
de  grands  groupes,  souvent  aussi  il  en  a  divise  de  grands  pour 
en  former  nn  certain  nombre  de  petits.     Tel  se  presente  le 
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petit  Etat  rouniaiu,  telle  la  petite  Grece,  detaches   tons  Ics 
deux,  de  la  grande  Turquie.' 

In  regard  to  German  affairs  M.  Ollivier  said  two  orders  of 
things  had  to  be  distinguished:  the  annexations  of  Hanover, 
of  Frankfort,  of  Hesse,  and  of  the  Duchies  were  made  'contre 
le  Droit,'  and  were  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  principles  of 
justice  and  honour.  The  Confederation,  on  the  contrarj^  was 
a  legitimate  and  unattackable  fact.  Of  Bismarck's  work,  M. 
Ollivier  remarked  that  it  would  last.  "  Ce  que  fait  M.  de 
BisiJiarck,  s'etendra,''  and  the  day  would  come,  sooner  or  later, 
but  assuredlJ^  when  the  Confederation  of  the  South,  militarily 
organised  '^a  la  prussieniie,''  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
North  definitely  constituted,  the  two  would  join  hands  across 
the  Main  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  M.  Ollivier  main- 
tained that  to  accept  what  had  happened  with  resignation,  as 
a  humiliation  for  France,  and  attempt  to  prevent  it  from  going 
further,  was  an  inadmissible  policy.  If  France  were  imperilled 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  North,  ''tire  Vcpee,""  said  M. 
Ollivier,  and  without  delay,  whilst  there  was  still  discontent 
and  hesitation  in  Germany,  but  this  was  not  his  policy. 
"  Cette  AUcuiague,  que  vans  voudrez  eiiipecher  d'etre,  sera  J 
.  .  .  '^ La  seuJe  conduite  sage,  habile,  digne,  c'est  d'  accepter 
sans pttsillaniiuite,  c  est  d' accepter  sans  inquietude, d'accepter 
avec  confiance  nne  cenvre  qui,  fen  snis  convaincn,  n' est  pas 
dirigee  centre  nous."'  M.  Ollivier  concluded  thus:  ''  L'un  des 
honimes  qui,  en  Alleniagne,  reprcsentent  avec  le  plus  d'eclat  la 
cause  liberate,  a  ecrit  recemment :  'Nos  deux  nations  out  assez 
sonvent  montre  qu'elles  ne  redoutent  pas  la  guerre  ;  elles 
peuvent  niainienant  declarer  sans  crainte  pour  leur  honneur 
qu'elles  sont  affamees  de  paix.'  J'accepte  ces  paroles  de 
nUusire  Sybel ;  je  prends  an  noni  de  moii  pays,  la  main 
quit  lui  offre,  et  je  dis  :  Nous  aussi  nous  sommes  affanies  de 
paix  ;  niais  nous  voulons  la  paix  dans  la  dignite  .... 
M.  Rouher  replied  to  Thiers  the  next  day.  ''Out,  si  V Italic 
n'avait  pas  etc  alliee  d  la  Prusse,  oui,  si  la  Prusse  n'avait 
en  en  face  que  VAutriche  seule,  si  la  lutte  avail  ete  a 
deux,  au  lieu  d'etre  d  trois,  il  est  possible  que  Sadoxva  n'ent 
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pas  ete  un  inimeiise  desastre  pour  VAiitricJie,  il  eiU  etc 
possible  que  la  guerre  ne  fut  jamais  nee,  et  que  la  Prusse  sans 
allies  n'eut  pas  ose  affronter  le  colosse  de  V empire  Autrichien, 
mais  la  France  a  tout  fait  pour  eviter  ce  conflit ;  elle  a 
essaye  d'obtenir  de  VAutridie  V abandon  de  la  Venetie,  Nous 
avons  conseille,  nous  n'avons  pas  pousse  Vltalie;  nous  lui 
avons  donne  des  conseils  de  moderation,  Anrions-nous  du 
lui  dire:  'Ne  marchez  pas  en  avantP*  Elle  ne  nous  aurait 
pas  econtes.  A  un  jour  dounc,  a  21  ne  heure  precise,  la  seule 
peut-etre  qui  ponvait  se  produire  en  un  siecle,  Vltalie  tronve 
Voccasion  de  se  completer,  de  creer  son  indepeudance,  de 
repondre  a  Vappel  desespere  de  la  Veuetie,  et  elle  sc  serait 
arretee?  Nous  aurions  fait  cette  tentative  qu'elle  ent  ete 
impuissante.  Nous  avons  fait  les  efforts  les  pins  sinceres 
pour  organiser  nn  congres  ;  VAutriche  refuse  de  s'y  rendre  ; 
la  guerre  delate ;  contre  Vattente  generate  la  fortune  se 
prononce  en  favenr  de  la  Prusse.  La  jour  nee  du  4  juillet  a 
ete  pour  nous  une  journee  d'angoisses  patriotiques.  Les 
solutions  que  nous  avions  a  envisager  etaient  de  celles  qui 
fixent  Vavenir  pour  des  siecles,  et  nous  avions  des  minutes 
pour  aviser.  Nous  n' avons  pas  cru  que  nous  devious  nous 
plonger  dans  une  inertie  boudeuse,  nous  n'ax^ons  pas  cru  que 
nous  devious  recourir  a  la  menace  de  la  guerre ;  nous  avons 
adopte  le  parti  de  la  mediation.  Nous  avons  empeche  que 
VAutriche  eut  sa  capitate  saccagee  et  nous  avons  maintenu 
son  integrite  a  condition  de  V abandon  de  la  Venetie.  Nous 
avons  realise  le  programme  de  1 859,  fait  une  Italie  libre 
des  Alpes  a  VAdriatique.  Nous  avons  enfin  defendu  les 
interets  des  Etats  secondaires.  Vous  le  voyez  bien :  il  n'y 
a  pas  eu  une  faute  commise.''* 

M.  Rouher  declared  that  the  Holy  Alliance  had  75  millions 
against  France,  and  the  new  Confederation,  even  if  the  South 
were  joined  to  it,  37  millions,  and  Austria  had  33.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  Powers  instead  of  one.  France,  said  M.  Rouher 
had  more  than  allies,  ''elle  avait  la  bienveillance  universelle.'' 
^*  II  import e  pen  que  la  France  grandisse  en  etendue  pourvu 
qiVelle  grandisse  en  hauteur,''     The  Minister  wound  up  by 
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a  veiled  allusion  to  Luxembourg,  and  exclaimed: — ''  Le  jour 
oil  Je  Zuyderzee  serait  menace  par  la  Prusse,  la  France  et 
VAngleterre  saitraient  tenir  a  la  Priisse  le  langage  qui  lui 
ferait  coinprendre  que  le  temps  des  folles  pretentions  est 
passed 

M.  Thiers  in  his  reply  said: — "  Le  gouvernement  italien 
laisse  alter  le  general  Garibaldi  en  Sicilc ;  aussitot  a  Palerme, 
la  royaute  napolitaine  est  renversee,  et  cette  an  nee  meme^  il 
a  fall u  que  le  gouvernement  italien  niitrailldt  Palerme  pour 
ramener  la  population  sicilienne  a  Vunite  qn'elle  avail 
abandon  nee,  apresT  avoir  a  uparavant  si  pass  ion  nementi^otee," 
M.  Thiers  had  here  a  strong  point,  and  he  enlarged  upon  it. 
His  conclusion  was  as  follows: — ^^  le  principe  nouveau  que 
Vhonorable  M.  Eniile  Ollivier  a  pretend u  deduire  du  principe 
des  nationalite's,  cest  a  diredu  consentement  des  populations, 
est  un  principe  arbitraire,  tres  souvent  tnensonger,  et  qui 
n'est  au  fond  qu'un  principe  de  perturbation  quand  on  veut 
Vappliquer  aux  nations  .  .  ."  '•''Principe  des  nationalites, 
principe  des  races,  principe  dss  populations  consultees,  pour 
moi,tous  cela  c'est  de  la propagande, — fappellepar  son  nom, — 
et  lapropagande  n'a  jamais  rcussi  a  personne.'' 

On  the  18th,  M.  Rouher  replied.  The  Minister  said:  — 
"M.  Thiers  nous  a  dit :  ' Les  nations  usent  toujours  du 
principe  des  national ites  au  moment  oil  elles  sont  egarees  et 
privees  de  raison' ;  ainsi  le  royau me  de  Naples  entraine  par 
le  suffrage  universel  s'est  annexe  a  Vltalie,  mais  la  Sicile  a 
ete  plus  tard  le  theatre  d'une  insurrection,  done  le  suffrage 
universel  n'avait  pas  bien  fonctionne.  Ainsi,  quand  iine 
insurrection  se  produit  quelque  part  et  que  le  gouvernement  la 
comprime,  c'est  la  preuve  que  le  suffrage  universel,  ne  s' est  pas 
exprime  avec  sincerite  ?  Ah  !  Messieurs,  il  y  a  beaucoup  trop 
de  choses  dans  cet  argument  car  il  ne  va  a  rien  nioins,  par 
Vexpose  historique  qii'on  vous  a  fait,  en  s'arretant  en  1814, 
il  ne  va  a  rien  nioins  qu\i  denier  la  saintete  et  la  sincerite 
du  suffrage  universel:^  Defending  the  Imperial  Government, 
as  having,  by  the  authority  of  universal  suffrage,  saved  France 
from    anarchy,    M.    Rouher   was   violently    interrupted,    and 
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retorted: — **voiisetesvoiis-nieHies  issusdusiiffragenniversel.'* 
An  uproar  on  the  part  of  Jules  Favre  and  his  friends,  for 
which  M.  Rouher  shewed  his  contempt,  followed,  and  the 
Minister  proceeded  calmly:  *'The  principle  of  nationalities 
then  :  the  sovereignty  of  the  populations  makes  governments 
solemnly  and  legitimately.  It  is  the  only  form  in  which 
regular  governments  can  constitute  themselves,  and  those  who 
protest  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  are  only  factious." 
M.  Rouher  was  again  violently  interrupted  by  the  extreme 
left,  but  after  a  further  rebuke  to  the  unruly  he  concluded 
thus: — **Poiir  eii  finir,  ait  nofft  du  go iiv erne n tent  je  declare 
que  le  principe  de  la  souverainete  du  peuple  est  la  seule  base 
juste  et  vraie  sur  laquelle  puisse  se  fonder  un  governenient, 
Vous  dites  qu'd  Vexterieur  il  doit  y  avoir  uiie  politique 
dijferente  de  celle  de  Vinterieur ;  non,  il  y  a  des  principes  que 
nous  appliquons ;  dans  notre  pays  Us  sont  bons,  ils  sont  serieux^ 
ils  sont  la  consecration  die  droit  populaire.  Si  on  les  applique 
ailleurs,  nous  croyons  devoir  les  respecter ;  a  nioins  que  nous 
ne  soyons  en  face  d'une  question  qui  interesse,  soit  notre 
Jionneur,  soit  notre  dignite,  soit  nos  interets  pennanents ; 
car  alors  il  faut  supposer  que  Vacte  du  pays  etranger  est  une 
veritable  agression  dirigee  contre  Vitnite  de  la  nation  fran- 
caise.  Voila  le  Droit.'^  Jules  Favre  declared  that  *' quant 
a  un  agrandissement  quelconque,  la  France  le  repousse. 
La  France  le  repousse  parce  que  toutes  les  annexions  portent 
en  elles  Vhostilite  de  la  patrie-niere  a  laquelle  ces  annexions 
sont  arrachees  parce  qu' elles  sont  une  source  d'enibarras, 
parce  qit'  a  Vheure  oic  nous  sonimes,  avec  toutes  les  grandes 
conqiietes  du  genie  hit  main,  quand  c'est  la  force  morale 
qui  gouverne  les  empires,  quand  la  vapeur  et  le  telegraphe 
regnent  sur  le  monde  .  .  .  ." 

M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  replied  to  this  effusion  with  vigour, 
and  exclaimed:  "My  patriotism  believes  in  natural  frontiers, 
it  believes,  with  all  the  great  captains,  that  one  is  in  greater 
security  behind  a  mountain  or  behind  a  great  river  than 
behind  a  post  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Prussia.  It  believes 
in  the  right  of  intervention  on  all  points,  and  in  all  questions, 
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where  the  security  of  the  country  is  involved,  it  believes 
finally  in  the  right  of  France  to  define  herself  her  interests, 
and  to  mark  their  limits. 

"  Voild  les  prejuges  de  ntoii  patriotisme,  et  fenfais  des 
droits ;  appitye  siir  eiix,  je  demaiide  la  paix  si  on  la  veitt,  et 
la  guerre  si  on  Viinpose.  Mais,  direz-votts  qui  sera  juge 
de  Vopportunite  ?  Qui?  le  pays,  FEuipereur,  vous.  Une 
grande  nation  coinnte  la  France  n'  a  que  deux  arbitres  :  elle- 
tneiiie  et  Dieu,''  On  the  vote  being  taken,  219  deputies  voted 
with  the  government,  and  45  against.  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
supported  the  Imperial  Government  by  his  vote  for  the  first 
time.  Prince  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  as  follows  on  March  16th : 
*'  Mon  cher  Ollivier,  une  tnalencontreuse  fievre  ni'  a  empeche 
d' alter  hier  a  la  Chambre,  je  Vai  vivenient  regrette  en  lisant 
votre  beau  et  vrai  discours  ce  matin.  Bravo  !  Je  vous  serre 
la  main  avec  effusion.  J'approuve  presque  tout,  sinon  tout, 
ce  que  vous  ai^ez  si  bien  dit,  J'ai  etc  heureux  de  v>oir  repondre 
aux  sophismes  mesqu ins,  faux,  absurdes,  de  M.  Thiers.  Quel 
triste  homme  d'Etat  I  quelle  vanite,  quelle  suffisance,  quelle 
impuissance,  c'est  bien  toujours  le  mcmc  .  .  .  Je  vais  tdcher 
d'aller  a  la  Chambre,  ma  is  fa  i  voulu  vous  ecrire  un  mot  de 
sympathie  en  me  levant.     Mille  amities.'^ 

On  iMarch  19th,  Bismarck  published  in  the  official  journal 
the  treaties  of  alliance  concluded  by  Prussia  with  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  Hesse  in  August,  1866,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  already  informed  Benedetti.  These  treaties 
were  scarcely  compatible  with  the  arrangements  at  Prague, 
but  Beust  made  no  protest,  and  it  was  Benedetti  who  asked 
for  explanations.  "  I  have  told  you  already,"  replied  Bismarck, 
"that  these  treaties  have  nothing  of  a  nature  to  disquiet  you. 
Their  publication  is  not  an  answer  to  the  discourses  of  the 
'Corps  legislatif.'  It  was  decided  upon  some  time  ago, 
and  has  been  delayed  in  order  not  to  coincide  with  these 
debates."  The  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  opened 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  April  1st,  without  state. 
The  Empress  Eugenie,  Princess  Mathilde,  Prince  and 
Princess    Murat,    the   Comte  de    Flandre,   and  the   Duke  of 
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Leuchtenberg  were  present.  The  Exhibition  occupied  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  like  its  successors  in  1878,  1889,  and  1900. 
France  and  England  were  the  principal  exhibitors,  the  other 
countries  including  Algeria,  Argentine  Republic,  South 
Australia,  Austria,  Baden,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Germany,  British  Guiana,  Greece,  Hesse, 
Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Morocco,  Norway,  Nova  Scotia,  Papal 
States,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Queens- 
land, Roumania,  Russia,  Sandwich  Islands,  Saxony,  Siam, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Trinidad,  Tunis,  Turkey,  United 
States,  Uruguay,  Victoria,  and  Wurtemburg. 

The  Exhibition  Palace  occupied  160  square  yards,  and  the 
remaining  340  square  yards  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  laid 
out  as  a  Park,  with  a  number  of  Pavilions  of  various  Nations, 
including  one  for  the   Emperor,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the 
Empress.     There  were  in  all  45,000  exhibitors.     The   Palais 
consisted  of  eight  elliptical  galleries,  intersected  by  sixteen 
transversal  avenues  about  500  feet  long,  called  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 'streets,'  and  named  Rue  d'Angleterre,  Rue  d'Alsace, 
Rue   des    Indes,    etc.      The  grand  vestibule   faced  the  Pont 
d'lena.     The  building,  which  was  insured  for  £30,000,   was 
singularly  ugly  outside,  the  Emperor  himself  likening  it  to  the 
hugest  gasometer  in  the  world.     The  work  of  preparing  the 
British  section  was  much  helped  by  the  Artillerymen  supplied 
by  Marshal  Niel,   Minister  of  War.       During  February  and 
March    the    Emperor    Napoleon    had    constantly  visited  the 
works,  and  succeeded  in   pushing  on  the  preparations  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  Sovereign  was  able  to  open  the  Exhi- 
bition, contrary  to  expectation,  on  the  date  originally  fixed, 
April  1st.     Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Henry  Cole  received  the 
Emperor  and   Empress  at  the   British   Section.     There  was 
also   an    Exhibition   of   horses  and   stock   in   the   Place  des 
Invalides,  and  of  agricultural  implements  in  working,  on  the 
Tie  de  Billancourt,  and  the  Emperor  visited  these  on  April  6th. 
In  April,  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  included  the  King  of 
the     Belgians,''^     Prince    Oscar    of    Sweden,  I     and     Prince 

*  Leopold  II,  1865—1909.     f  King  Oscar  II,  1873-1907. 
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Gortschakoff.     On  April  4th,  M.  Schneider  took  the  chair  as 

I* 

President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  succession  to  Count 
Walewski,  resigned.  Walewski  had  nominated  Ollivier  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Press  laws,  and  Rouher  opposed  it; 
both  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  Ollivier  was  defeated  by  one 
vote,  and  Walewski  retired,  with  demonstrations  of  sympathy, 
strangely  enough,  when  he  took  leave  on  April  1st,  from  the 
opposition  in  Parliament. 

In  Italy,  Ricasoli  having  resigned,  after  meeting  the  new 
Parliament  opened  by  Victor  Emmanuel  on  March  22nd, 
General  Menabrea  was  first  asked  by  his  Sovereign  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  but  declined.  Victor  Emmanuel  then  turned  to 
Rattazzi,  and  Rattazzi  succeeded  in  forming  a  colourless 
Ministry,  in  which  General  di  Revel  was  only  persuaded  to 
take  the  Ministry  of  War,  by  Victor  Emmanuel  assuring  him 
that  Rattazzi  would  have  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

On  April  15th,  the  Italian  Senate  passed  judgment  on 
Admiral  Persano,  finding  him  guilty  of  disobedience,  incapacity, 
and  negligence.  The  unfortunate  Admiral,  who  deserved  better 
from  his  country,  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  retired  from 
the  service,  and  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial !  The 
same  day,  Rattazzi,  asked  in  the  Chamber  as  to  a  Ministerial 
crisis,  declined  to  answer,  but  said  as  to  his  policy  that  his 
principles  were  the  same  as  his  predecessor's  ;  he  would  faith- 
fully execute  the  September  Convention,  and  prevent  any 
attempt,  calculated  to  compromise  the  country,  on  the  Roman 
question.  Visconti  Venosta  having  declined  to  serve  with 
Rattazzi,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  Count 
Campello. 

On  April  24th,  the  Convention  with  France  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Pontifical  debt  was  discussed  in  the  Italian 
Chamber.  Deboni  opposed  the  Convention,  as  a  renunciation 
of  claims  to  Rome.  Italy  should  not  pay  money,  he  main- 
tained, to  those  who  insulted  her,  and  were  the  enemies  of  the 
conscience  of  civilisation.  Ferrari  opposed  giving  advanta<:yes  to 
the 'enemy' of  the  nation,  and  saiditalteredthecharacterof  the 
Italian  alliance  with  France.    Visconti  Venosta  and  Minyhetti 
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supported  the  Government,  and  the  Convention  was  approved. 
Visconti  Venosta  said  that  the  Pope  v^as  not  a  party  to  the 
September  Convention,  so  could  not  be  to  this.  There  was 
"no  pressure  from  France."  On  May  7th  the  Queen  of 
Portugal/-''  on  the  11th  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  14th 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  arrived  in  Paris.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  on  May  13th, 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  there  nearly  every  other  day. 
Princess  Clothilde  and  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
several  times,  and  also  the  King  of  Greece  i  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. j  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  one  day  explained  to 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  the  exhibits  in  the 
Marine  Section.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Crown  Prince§ 
and  Princess  of  Prussia^"  paid  several  visits  to  the  Exposition, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  were  there  nearly 
every  day.  On  May  26th,  the  Emperor  received  a  deputation 
of  working  men,  chiefly  from  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  considerable  bodies  of  working  men 
coming  from  England  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  when  His  Imperial 
Majesty  told  them  that  "to  promote  a  cordial  understanding 
between  England  and  France  had  always  been  the  aim  of  his 
policy."  At  this  time  the  Luxembourg  question,  which  had 
produced  considerable  excitement  in  Europe,  and  even  rumours 
of  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  since  the  tactless  action 
of  the  King  of  Holland,  was  finally  settled  by  a  Conference 
in  London.  We  must  recapitulate  a  little.  The  French 
Government,  on  April  8th,  announced  in  the  Corps  Legislatif 
that  it  had  "not  raised  spontaneously  the  question  of 
Luxembourg": — *'La  position  indecise  dit  Lintboiirg  et  du 
Luxembourg  a  determine  iine  communication  du  Cabinet  de 
la  Haye  au  gouvernement  frangais.  The  two  sovereigns 
were  called  upon  to  exchange  their  views  on  the  possession 
of  the  Duchy,  the  'pourparlers'  had  not  yet  taken  moreover 

*  Queen  Maria  Pia. 

t  George  I,  1863—1913, 

+  Alfred,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  1893—1900. 

§   Emperor  Frederick  III,  1888. 

**  Empress  Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  England. 
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any  official  character,  when,  consulted  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  on  its  views,  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  invoked  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1839.  Faithful  to  the  principles 
which  have  always  guided  our  policy,  we  have  never  considered 
the  possibility  of  this  acquisition  of  territory  except  under 
three  conditions :  the  free  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg;  the  legal  examination  of  the  interests  of  the 
great  Powers ;  the  wish  of  the  populations  manifested  by 
universal  suffrage.  We  are  disposed  to  examine  in  concert 
with  the  other  Cabinets  of  Europe  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  1839.  We  shall  bring  to  this  enquiry  the  most  complete 
spirit  of  conciliation,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  not  be  disturbed  by  this  incident.'' 

In  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  on  April  15th,  the 
matter  was  thus  stated  by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier : — 
"  Le  goiivernement  de  VEnipereur  est  dispose  a  entrer  dans 
toiites  les  pcfisees  de  conciliation  compatibles  avec  sa  dignite 
et  ses  devoirs  envers  le  pays.  II  croit  fernienicnt  que  les 
puissances  ne  nieconnaitront  pas  et  anicneront  la  Pnisse  a 
reconnaitre  les  interets  generaiix  engages  dans  cettc  question. 
Le  retrait  de  la  garnison  de  Luxembourg  nous  rendra 
possible  de  renoncer  pour  notre  part  a  un  territoire  dont  la 
cession  etait  consent ie  en  notre  faveur  par  son  legitime 
souverain  et  oil  nous  appelaient  les  voeux  des  populations. 
La  paix  de  VEurope  sera  ainsi  assuree,  nous  ne  desirous 
pas  autre  chose.'' 

Bismarck  now  refused  to  withdraw  the  Prussian  garrison, 
the  freemasons  had  stirred  up  strife  in  Germany,  there  were 
not  wanting  bellicose  spirits  in  France,  and  matters  assumed 
such  a  disquieting  aspect,  that  urgent  representations  were 
made  to  Prussia  from  august  quarters.  Queen  Victoiia  wrote 
to  King  William,  King  Leopold,  who  was  at  Berlin  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Comte  de  Flandre  and  the  Princess  Marie  of 
Hohenzollern,  on  April  26th,  acted  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
and  Lord  Stanley,  urged  by  Cowley,  instructed  Loftus  at 
Berlin,  on  April  19th,  to  express  'the  regret  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  would  experience  in  seeing  a  beginning 
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of  war  break  out  between  France  and  Prussia  for  an  object 
of  so  little  practical  importance ;  above  all,  such  a  war  could 
not  fail  to  retard  the  consolidation  of  Germany.'  But  as  iM. 
Ollivier  says: — "Le  roi  Giiillauine  et  Bismarck  etaieiit  aiissi 
pacifiqiies  que  VEinpereur  et  Moustier.''  Beust  now  sug- 
gested that  Belgium  should  acquire  Luxembourg,  and  cede 
to  France  a  strip  of  territory.  Moustier  and  Rouher  and 
even  Bismarck  were  favourable  to  the  Austrian  idea,  and 
the  French  Ministers  expressed  approval  to  Metternich,  but 
King  William  disliked  it,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  "  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  followed 
an  end  of  conquest  or  aggrandisement  in  negociating  the 
Luxembourg  question,"  and  Belgium  refused.  The  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe,  who  had  succeeded  Pfordten  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Bavaria,  actually  suggested  at  this  time  to  Bismarck,  and 
to  Beust,  the  formation  of  an  alliance  of  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Germany  against  France,  but  King  William  did  not  like  the 
idea,  and  Beust  replied  with  disdain :  ^^  II  y  a  a  peine  dix  inois^ 
que  VEnipereiir  Napoleon  a  arrete  la  Pnisse  aitx  porfes  de 
Vienne,  et  sauve  par  sa  mediation  V integrite  du  territoire 
aittrichien,  et  Von  vient  nous  demander  de  nous  liguer 
contre  la  France  !  Jamais  VEmpereur  Frangois- Joseph  ne 
souscrira  a  une  pareille  monstriiosite  et  ne  comprendra  qu'on 
ait  songe  a  lui  en  faire  la  demanded  Eventually,  Bismarck, 
who  appears  to  have  acted  in  good  faith  in  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  Luxembourg  by  France  all  through  the  negocia- 
tions,  induced  Gortschakoff,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  Minister's 
grudge  against  France  for  the  refusal  of  concurrence  after 
Sadowa,  to  suggest  a  conference  in  London.  Lord  Stanley 
agreed,  and  the  conference  to  consider  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  assembled  in  London 
on  May  7th,  at  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Holland. 
Bismarck  raised  difficulties  both  before  and  during  the 
deliberations,  but  a  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Uth,  and 
Luxembourg  declared  a  perpetually  neutral  State,  under  the 
guarantee  of  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Italy.     The  King  of  Prussia  was  to  evacuate  the 
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town  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  fortress  was  to  be  dismantled 
by  the  Grand  Duke.  Petitions  had  been  sent  to  the  Confer- 
ence from  Luxembourg,  asking  for  annexation  to  Belgium. 
De  Moustier  said  in  the  Senate  that  everything  had  turned  out 
at  the  London  Conference  precisely  as  the  French  Govern- 
ment desired.     France  had  obtained  all  that  she  wanted. 

Here  is  the  comment  of  an  English  Liberal  journal,  on 
May  18th,  1867  :—"  Personally,  he  (the  Emperor)  has  been 
for  some  years  past  averse  to  war,  and  the  position  which  he 
holds  both  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  shows  that  in  most 
respects  he  understands  the  people  whom  he  has  reconciled 
to  a  temperate  and  self  restraining  autocracy."  The  article 
went  on  to  speak  of  **the  enlightened  commercial  policy  of 
the  Emperor." 

It  was  Mark  Twain  who  wrote  at  this  time: — ''Napoleon 
has  augmented  the  commercial  prosperity  of  France,  in  10 
years,  to  such  a  degree,  that  figures  can  hardly  compute  it. 
He  has  rebuilt  Paris  and  has  partly  rebuilt  every  city  in  the 
State." 

On  May  10th,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  declined  the 
Emperor's  invitation  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  on  the  score  of 
health,  betook  himself  to  Venice. 

On  May  30th,  the  marriage  took  place  at  Turin,  of  Prince 
Amadeus,'"  Duke  of  Aosta,  to  Donna  Maria  dal  Pozzo  della 
Cisterna,in  the  presenceof  Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  Humbert, 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  Princess  Clothilde. 

On  June  1st,  the  Emperor  of  Russia!  arrived  in  Paris, 
accompanied  by  the  Czarevitch,  [  and  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
and  was  received  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
infull  uniform, with thecollarof  the  Russian  Orderof  St.  Andrew. 
As  the  two  Emperors  drove  through  Paris,  in  an  open  carriage, 
the  cries  of  ''Vive  VEinpereiir'''  were  mingled  with  those  of 
"  Vive  la  Pologne  "  and  *'  Polog/ic,''  an  ominous  greeting  for  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the   Russiaslj      The  next  day  the   Imperial 

*  King  of  Spain,  1870—1873. 

t  Alexander  II,  1855—1881. 

I   Emperor  Alexander  III,  1881  —  1894. 

§  M.  Floquet  was  credited  with  having  murmured  "  Vive  la  Pologne," 
in  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on  June  5th, 
and  he  was  kept  in  the  background  for  years,  until  made  Prime 
Minister  by  Carnot. 
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tribune  at  Longchamp  for  the  Grand  Prix  was  crowded  with 
Princes.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  around  him  the 
Czar,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  the  Czarevitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  and  her  daughter,  Princess  Mathilde, 
Princess  Murat,  and  the  brother  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japan. 
On  June  4th,  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  visited 
the  Exhibition  together,  and  the  next  day  the  King  of  Prussia" 
alighted  at  the  Gare  du  Nord.  On  the  following  day  an  event 
took  place  which  might  have  set  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  for  the  Czar  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  bullet  of  a 
w^ould  be  assassin  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  military  review, 
with  60,000  men  under  arms,  was  held  at  Longchamp,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
a  host  of  other  Royal  personages,  and  when  the  open  carriage, 
containing  the  two  Emperors,  the  Czarevitch,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir  was  returning  through  the  Bois,  near  the 
Cascades,  a  young  Pole  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  ball  struck  the  horse's  head  of  the  groom  in 
waiting  riding  at  the  carriage  door,  but  the  Emperors  were 
only  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  appeared  unmoved,  so  much  so 
that  while  the  assassin  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
crowd,  the  cortege  proceeded  at  a  walking  pace.  And  thus 
it  was  in  Paris  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  had  one  of 
his  numerous  escapes  from  assassination,  prior  to  the  fatal 
13th  of  March,  1881.  M.  Ollivier  thus  describes  the  incident, 
as  recounted  by  the  Emperor  to  Prince  Napoleon: — "A  la 
hauteur  de  la  Cascade,  Raiiubeaux]  Vecuyer  de  rEnipereur^ 
apercuf  mi  Jeune  hoinnie,  qui,  d'ttii  luouvenient  rapide,  le- 
vait  le  bras,  et  dirigeait  un  pistolet  sur  Alexandre  II.  II 
poussa  son  cheval  en  avant,  et  le  coup  destine  au  Tsar,  porta 

*  William  I,  1861—1888,  German  Emperor,  1871—1888. 

f  M.  Firm  in  Raimbeaux,  to  whom  tiie  Czar  owed  his  escape,  was 
ritling  a  horse  bought  by  the  Emperor  from  Lord  Cardigan,  and 
named  "Cardigan."  The  animal  recovered.  M.  Raimbeaux  is  now 
a  Director  of  the  Northern  Railway.  Madame  Raimbeaux  is  the 
daughter  of  Mocquard,  the  Emperor's  Secretary,  and  a  god-daughter 
of  Queen  Hortehse,  mother  of  Napoleon  III,  M,  and  Mcfme. 
Raimbeaux  still  liye  in  Paris. 
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dans  les  naseaux  de  Vauinial.  L'Empereur  entendit  deux 
detonations  sans  coniprendre  d'oii  elles  provenaient.  Ce  ne 
fnt  qu'  a  nne  centaine  de  pas,  que,  dans  la  course  rapide  de 
la  voiture,  il  apercut  qnelques  gouttes  de  sang  siir  iin  des 
Grands-Dncs,  puis  qnelques  taches  sur  Ini-nienie,  D'ou 
vena  it  ce  sang  ?  On  coniprit  que  c'etait  d'un  chei^al  hlesse^ 
et  Von  pria  Rainibeaux  de  changer  sa  monture.  On  arriva 
ainsi  a  fond  de  train  aux  Tuileries  sans  savoir  exactenient 
ce  que  c'etait passe.''  The  next  day  a  '*Te  Deum"  was  sung 
in  the  Russian  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  M.  Ollivier 
records  that  the  Emperor  said  to  the  Czar  of  the  "attentat":  — 
''Nous  avons  vu  le  feu  ensemble,  Sire,  nous  voila  freres 
d' amies,"'  and  that  the  Czar  repHed  : — ''Nos  jours  sont  entre 
les  mains  de  Dieu."  The  official  version  of  the  attempt  on 
the  Czar,  pubhshed  by  the  Moniteur  of  June  7th,  ran  as 
follows: — "Yesterday,  while  the  review  was  being  held  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogue  amid  an  immense  and  indescribably 
enthusiastic  crowd,  an  individual  who  describes  himself  as  a 
Pole,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  carriage  in  which  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  sons,  were 
seated.  The  ball  struck  the  head  of  the  horse  of  the  groom- 
in-waiting,  who  was  riding  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  The 
weapon  burst  in  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  who  was  arrested 
by  the  crowd.  The  interference  of  the  police  was  necessary 
to  save  him  from  the  rage  of  the  populace.  No  one  was  hurt. 
The  assassin  declared  his  name  to  be  Berezowski,  and  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Volhynia."  Berezowski,  defended  by 
Emmanuel  Arago,  and,  declaring  that  the  Czar  had  killed 
his  country,  massacred  women  and  children,  sent  the  youth 
of  Poland  to  Siberia,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  condemned 
a  whole  people  to  exile  and  death,  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.f 

No   conversations  of  any  political  importance   took   place 
between   the   Emperor  and  the  mighty  sovereigns,  although 

t   Berezowski,  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  now  aged  65,  has  been  prac- 
tically at  liberty  there  since  1S99, 
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GortschakofP  paved  the  way  for  one  for  his  master  In  a  talk 
with  Leboeuf  in  the  train,  and  Bismarck  said  things  smooth, 
insinuating,  or  sarcastic,  to  de  Failly  and  Persigny. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Paris  King  William  telegraphed 
as  follows  to  the  Emperor: — 

''CJidteau  de  Bdbelshour^,  17  juin  1867,  8  h.  50  soir.  A  sa 
Majeste  rEmpereitr  des  Frangais  d  Paris.  Au  moment  de 
re/itrer  dans  mes  foyers,  je  m'empresse  de  vous  remercter  de 
tout  moil  coeiir,  Votre  Majeste,  a  in  si  que  Vlmperatrice,  pour 
Vacciteil  phis  qu'aiiiiable  et  amical  que  fai  rencontre  de  la 
part  de  Vos  Majestes  pendant  mon  sejour  a  Paris,  a  jamais 
memorable  sous  tout  de  rapports.  C'est  en  formant  les  voeux 
les  plus  sinceres  pour  le  bonheur  de  Vos  Majestes  et  pour  la 
France  que  je  suis  de  Votre  Majeste  le  bon  frere  et  ami, 
Guillaunie,'' 

England  was  well  represented  in  Paris,  in  June,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  ■  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur,! 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Prince |  and  Princess§  Louis  of 
Hesse,  whilst  other  visitors  during  this  month  included  Prince 
Humbert  of  Italy, ||  Ismail  Pasha,"'  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden, f  I  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  |^  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,§§  and  the  newly-married  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aosta, 
and  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Flandre.^  On  the  30th  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey-  arrived  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  and  the  next 
day  the  ceremony  of  distributing  the  awards  to  the  successful 
competitors  took  place,  not  in  the  Palais  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  but  in  the  old  Exhibition  building,  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie.'      The   place  was  gorgeously  decorated,  and  the 

■   King  Edward  VII,  1901—1910.     f   Duke  of  Connaught. 

t  Grand  Duke  Louis  IV,  1877—1892. 

v^   Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

;    King  of  Italy,  1878—1900. 

**   Kiiedive  of  Egypt,  1863-1879. 

ft  Frederick,  1856—1905. 

XX  Adolphus,  1839—1890;    Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  1890—1909. 

§§   Ernest  II,  1844—1893  ;    brother  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

1  Father  and  Mother  of  King  Albert  I,  1909. 

2  Abdul  Aziz,  1861—1876. 

3  In    the   Champs   Elys6es ;     built    for   the    Exhibition   of    1855   and 

destroyed  for  that  of  1900, 
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Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  in  State.  On  the  dais  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  uniform  of  a  General  of  Division, 
sat  in  the  centre,  with  the  Sultan  on  his  right,  v^'earing  a  red 
fe?  and  the  cordon  of  the  Legion  d'Honueiir,  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  on  his  left.  Next  to  the  Sultan  sat  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  then  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,'^  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of 
Russia,!  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  Dui^e  of  Cambridge,  Princess 
Mathilde,  and  Prince  Teck, I  in  the  order  named.  The  Japanese 
Prince  sat  in  the  second  row.  To  the  left  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony, §  Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  Prince  Murad 
of  Turkey,^  Princess  Clothilde,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,-  Prince  Napoleon,  and  Prince  Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey.^  Some  900  medallists  were  brought  up  to 
the  Emperor,  music  was  supplied  during  the  long  ceremony 
by  an  orchestra  of  1,200,  and  there  were  about  200,000  people 
present.  On  the  very  day  of  this  brilliant  scene  the  terrible 
news  reached  Paris  of  the  brutal  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
of  Mexico  by  order  of  the  Republican  leader  Juarez.^  Whilst 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  reading  his  address,  breathing 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity,  "o//  fut  frappe,'  records 
M.  Ollivier,  "-de  la  pdleur  du  visage  et  de  Veiuotion  de  la 
voix  de  VEinpereiir,  qui  contrastaieut  avec  la  serenitc  de  ses 
paroles.''  On  entering  the  Palais  the  Sovereign  had  been 
handed  a  despatch  by  Prince  Metternich,  containing  the 
horrible  truth.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  alone,  and  ill,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  made  a  brave  stand  for  a  time,  served 
by  a  faithful  few,  against  the  worst  of  foes,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled, whether  by  treachery  or  his  own  sense  of  humanity  is 
scarcely    yet   clear,  to  surrender  Queretaro  to  the  army  of 

*   King  Albert,  1873— 1902. 

t  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

J  Father  of  Queen  Mary  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

§  Queen  Cai'ola. 

1  Sultan  Murad  V,  1876. 

2  Nicholas,  1852—1891. 

3  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II,  1876—1909. 

4  A  brigand,  President  of  the  Republic,  1867—1872, 
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General  Escobedo,  and  abandon  an  already  hopeless  defence. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  which  had  already,  in 
April,  urged  the  Republican  leaders  in  Mexico  to  shew  the 
Emperor,  if  taken  prisoner,  the  humane  treatment  of  a  civilised 
nation,  intervened  again,  after  representations  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  from  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  and  on  June  1st  Mr.  Seward  telegraphed  as 
follows  to  Campbell,  the  American  agent  at  Vera  Cruz  : — 
^^Reiidez-voits  au  plus  vite  an  lieu  oii  reside  Juarez  ;  prechez 
chaleitreusenient  la  clemeiice  envers  Maximilien,  et  sHl  se 
peuty  envers  les  ant  res  priso  miters.'"  It  was  of  no  avail. 
The  Emperor,  General  Thomas  Mejia  and  General  Miguel 
Miramon,"  were  all  condemned  to  be  shot  on  June  15th,  and 
on  the  19th,  at  Queretaro,  the  infamous  sentence  was  carried 
out.  The  appeals  of  the  Emperor  to  Juarez  for  an  interview 
before,  and  for  the  lives  of  his  companions  after,  the  sentence, 
must  always  remain  as  examples  of  true  nobility.  Thus  ended 
the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  liberal-minded  of 
Princes,  who  met  his  tragic  lot  with  the  most  perfect  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude,  and  the  ill-fated  enterprise,  backed  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for  placing  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
brother  over  a  country  famous,  scarcely  less  now  than  then, 
as  the  home  of  traitors,  cut-throats,  and  desperadoes. 

Mexico  surrendered  to  Porfirio  Diazf  two  days  after  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor,  but  General  Marquez  escaped.  [ 

The  responsibility  for  this  terrible  fiasco  has  been  unjustly 
laid  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
whereas  other  Potentates  had  a  share  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  American  Government  contributed  actively  towards  its 
failure.  There  was  nothing  left  but  the  abdication  urged  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  unhappily  postponed  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.     It  is  said  that  the  Empress  Charlotte 

*  Formerly  President  of  the  Republic. 

t  President  of  the  Republic,  1877—1911. 

J  On  the  deposition  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1911,  General  Madero  bfecame 
President,  a  civil  war  ensued,  Madero  was  betrayed  by  General 
Huerta  to  Felix  Diaz,  and  then  assassinated,  in  1912  ;  Huerta  became 
Dictator,  and  in  1913  anarchy  still  prevails. 
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has  never  yet  realized  the  tragedy  of  Queretaro.  M.  Rothan, 
the  French  Consul  at  Frankfort,  wrote  to  his  Government 
on  July  20th,  1867,  that  the  Prussian  Government  hoped  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  would  bring  about 
trouble  between  the  Courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  Vienna, 
but  that  this  hope  was  deceived  :  "o/z  dit,  en  ejfet,''  said  M. 
Rothan,  ''que  la  fin  iragique  de  rEfUpereur  Maxiniilien^ 
loin  de  briser  Ventente,  Vaidrait  consolidee,  en  lui  donnant  la 
consecration  d'line  doulenr  commune.  L'entrexute  seraif 
assuree  soit  que  VEmpereiir  Frangois-Joseph  sortit  ,de  son 
deuil,  pour  se  rendre  a  Paris,  soit  que  VEmpereur  prevint  sa 
visitCy  et  alldt  dans  ses  Etats  lui  donner  un  eclatant 
temoignage  de  sympathie.'" 

In  July,  the  Kin^  of  Wurtemberg,"  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro,! the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,:[  the  King  of 
Bavaria, II  the  King  of  Portugal,"'  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia  were  amongst  the  visitors  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  In  August,  came  the  King  of  Sweden.  H  In  all, 
58  Sovereigns  and  Royal  Princes  were  entertained  in  Paris 
during  the  Exhibition.  Beust  and  Metternich  now  pushed 
the  idea  of  the  Austrian  visit,  and  consequently,  on  August 
17th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  left  Chalons,  with  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  at  Salzburg.  At  Ulm, 
on  the  17th,  the  Emperor  was  received  by  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  at  Augsburg,  the  next  day,  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria.^  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  attended  at  Salzbourg 
by  the  Due  de  Gramont,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  by  Beust,  Andrassy  and 
other  Ministers.  As  M.  Ollivier  expresses  it: — ''tandis  que 
les  deux  imperatrices  rivalisaient  de  beaute,  des  entretiens 
nombreux  avaient  lieu  entre  les  deux  Enipereurs,  et  entre 
Napoleon  III,  Beust,  et  Gramont,'"     Before  leaving  France, 

*  Charles  I.  1864—1891. 

t  Nicholas  I.  1860,  King,  1909.  +   Charles  Alexander,  1853—1901. 

II   Louis  II.  1864—1886.  **   Dom  Luiz  I.   1861—1889. 

ft  Charles  XV.  1859—1872. 

\  Louis  II,  1864-1886. 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  reassured  King  William,  through 
both  Goltz  and  Benedetti,  as  to  the  Salzbourg  visit,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph : 
'^  Rappelle-moi  aux  Majestes  frangaises.'"  The  Emperor  did 
not  attempt  the  impossible  at  these  interviews,  but  appears 
to  have  agreed  with  the  dictum  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys : — 
''  Aujoitrd'hui  V unite  allemande  est  faiter''-  Beust  drew  up  a 
Note  of  the  results  of  the  deliberations,  from  which  the  following 
significant  passages  may  be  quoted  : — ''Vechange  dHdees  qui  a 
eu  lieu  pendant  Ventrevne  de  Salzbourg  a  constate  une 
entente  parfaite  et  cordiale  dans  les  questions  du  jour. 
II  import e  que  les  stipulations  du  traite  de  Prague  ne  soient 
pas  trangressees.  Cependant  il  faut  non  seulement  eviter 
tout  ce  qui  pourrait  etre  interprete  et  exploite  par  la  Prusse 
comme  une  menace  on  une  provocation  ;  mats  il  faut  encore 
s'abstenir  de  toute  intervention  qui  serait  de  nature  a  eveiller 
les  susceptibiUtes  de  Vesprit  allemand.  Pour  arriver  au  but 
ci'dessus  indique,  il  faut  employer  d'autres  moyens.  II  faut 
agir  moralement  sur  les    Etats   du    Midi   afin    qu'ils   s'en 

tiennent  au  statu  quo  et  ii'en  sortent  pas Une 

politique  ouvertement  pacifique  du  gouvernement  frangais 
enlevera  tout  pretext e  a  de  nouveaux  engagements  qui 
seraient  proposes  et  acceptes  dans  la  prevision  dhine 
guerre  et  dans  tin  interet  de  securite.  En  fnente  temps, 
Ventente  et  Vunion  de  la  France  et  de  VAutriche  devront  se 

*   So  shrewd  an  observer  as  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland  had  given  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  some  serious  warnings  the  previous  year: — 

"  y^  regrette  que  vons  me  croyiez  interessie  d  la  question,  et  que  vous 
ne  voyiez  pas  le  fnneste  danger  iVnnc  puissante  Allemagne,  et  cVune 
puissante  Italie.  C'est  la  dynastie  qui  est  menacee  et  c^est  elle  qui 
en  subira  les  suites,  ye  le  dis,  parce  que  telle  est  la  verite  qjie  vous 
rcconnaltrez  trop  tard.  Ne  croycz  pas  que  les  malheurs  qtti  m^accablent 
dans  le  desastre  de  ma  patrie  me  rende  injuste  on  mefiante.  La  Venetie 
cedee,  il  fallait  secourir  VAutriche,  marcher  sur  le  Rhin,  imposer  vos 
conditions.  Laisser  egorger  VAutriche,  c^est  plus  qu^un  crime,  c^est 
unefaute.  Peut-etre  est-ce  ma  dcrniere  lettre.  Cependant,  je  croirais 
manquer  d  une  ancienne  et  serieusc  amitie,  si  je  ne  disais  une  derniere 
fois  toute  la  verity." — "■  Papiers  Secrets  du  Second  Empire,"  No.  2, 
p.  7. 

The  letter  is  most  probably  genuine,  but,  in  view  of  its  source, 
cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
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manifesfer  de  maniere  a  faire  reflechir  Jes  goiivernements 
dn  Midi  de  VAlleinagiie,  et  a  leitr  faire  sentir  la  necessife 
d'nue  attitude  a  la  fois  independante  et  reservee." 

Meanwhile,  naturally,  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  Mexican 
tragedy  was  discussed  with  warmth.  Jules  Favre  spoke  of 
the  responsibility  of  France  for  the  fate  of  the  "malheureux 
archiduc"  and  M.  Rouher  replied: — "/e  ne  puis  que  protester 
ax^ec  la  phis  haute  indignation  contre  la  responsahilite 
qu'on  veut  faire  peser  sur  le  gouvernement  fraiigais^  de 
Vassassinat  qui  vient  d'etre  coniniis  au  Mexique.  Si  Maxi- 
inilien  a  succombe  sous  line  Idche  trahison,  lorsqu'il  a  ete 
vaiiicu,  livre  dans  son  soiniueil  a  un  ennemi  trioniphant, 
lorsque  les  passions  de  haiiie  pouvaient  s'etre  calniees,  on  a 
cree  une  juridiction  a  hiiis  clos,  et  Juarez  a  assassine 
VEnipereur  quHl  avait  fait  trahir.  Lorsque  nous  avons 
dii  quitter  le  Mexique,  nous  avons  fait  tons  nos  efforts  pour 
raniener,  avec  le  drapeau  frangais,  VEmpereur  Maxiinilien, 
mais  il  ne  Va  pas  voiilu.  Nul  n'en  a  eu  une  plus  profonde 
douleur  que  nous.  Je  puis  vous  Vaffirnier  dans  toute  la 
sincerite  de  mon  dine  et  de  ma  conscience.'' 

M.  Rouher  had  also  to  answer  Thiers  on  the  cost  of  the 
Mexican  expedition,  and  Jules  Favre  on  the  Luxembourg 
question.  The  Minister  said,  on  July  15th: — ^'Nous  avons 
trioniphe,  nous  avons  obtenu  V evacuation  de  la  garnison, 
est-ce  Id  un  mince  resultat  ?  The  Prussian  Government 
and  the  nation  have  yielded,  and  we  have  been  happy  in  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  the  hardest  clauses  of  the  treaties  of 
181 5,  one  of  their  most  dangerous  stipulations;  we  shall  no  more 
be  exposed  to  seeing  on  our  own  frontier  the  Piussian  flag 
floating  on  the  bastions  of  Luxembourg,  as  a  possible  menace 
and  a  dolorous  souvenir." 

Another  visitor  to  Paris  during  the  Exhibition  was  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  father  of  the  Sovereign  of  Roumania, 
who,  although  of  Prussian  sympathies,  thought  it  wise  still  to 
seek  in  Paris  support  for  his  son,  for,  as  the  King  of  Roumania 
in  his  memoirs  says,  ^^nienie  apres  son  ecJiec  de  Mexico, 
Ncipoleon  III  donnnait  ton  jours  V  Europe.'"     The  Emperor 
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disapproved  of  the  severe  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania, 
and  at  his  instance,  the  Prime  Minister,  Bratiano,  was  retired. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  in  Paris  on  October  23rd, 
from  Strasbourg,  with  his  brothers  the  Archdukes  Charles 
Louis  and  Louis  Victor,  and  attended  by  Beust  and  Andrassy, 
and  was  received  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Prince 
Napoleon  in  a  Salle  de  reception,  specially  constructed,  at  the 
Gare  de  Strasbourg.  At  Oos,  near  Baden-Baden,  the  Kaiser 
had  en  route  what  Beust  called  "a  hurried  and  constrained" 
meeting  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Paris,  as  he  made  a 
solemn  entry  in  State  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
Kaiser  lodged  at  the  Elysee,  and  was  received  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Court  was  then  in  residence. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Archdukes  paid  many  visits 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  Kaiser,  unlike 
some  foreign  Monarchs  visiting  Paris,  kept  aloof  from  disre- 
putable circles.  But  this  visit  was  not  merely  a  social  event. 
Frequent  interviews  of  political  import  took  place,  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Beust,  between  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  French  Ministers,  and  between  Beust, 
De  Moustier,  Rouher,  and  Lavalette. 

A  review  of  50,000  men  was  held  at  Longchamp  in  honour 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  the  Kaiser  departed  on  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  in  company  with  the  Emperor,  to  hunt  and  shoot  at 
Compiegne.''" 

Here  are  the  impressions  of  an  English  eye-witness  of  the 
Austrian  visit: — ''The  Exhibition  of  1867  made  Paris  the 
attraction  for  Summer  and  Autumn.  October  was  a  charming 
time,  with  fine  weather,  and  visitors  had  fine  feasts  for  their 
sight  and  understanding.  True  it  is  that  on  the  walls  here 
and  there,  were  Police  notices  remaining  that  had  been  put 
there  after  the  attempted  assassination  of  the   Emperor  of 

*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  hunted  both  stag  and  fox  at  Compiegne, 
hunts  were  organised  in  the  English  style  as  well  as  the  Conti- 
nental, and  the  Imperial  kennels  were  said  to  contain  100  couples 
of  hounds, — From  information  supplied  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  H. 
E.  Beck,  a  participator  in  the  sport  at  Compiegne. 
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Russia  by  a  discontented  Pole  ;  then,  the  terrible  murder  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  had  caused  a  gloom  which 
the  French  Emperor  seemed  unable  to  throw  off,  but  with 
October  came  bright  sunshine,  and  everyone  was  expecting 
to  see  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  A  bright  sunny  afternoon 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  all  nations  waiting  to  greet  the 
Austrians.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  troops 
assembled,  and  the  distinguished  company  passing  and  re- 
passing, then  an  escort,  and  following  it  a  glass  coach,  in 
which  sat  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  Napoleon  III.  Cheering 
was  continuous,  and  proved  how  popular  the  French  Emperor 
was.  The  visitors  were  to  be  entertained  at  the  Elysee 
Palace;  the  Austrians  had  been  met  at  the  Station,  and, 
after  the  glass  coach,  came  a  retinue  of  famous  people. 
The  beautiful  Empress  Eugenie,  Princess  Clothilde,  looking 
plain  and  homely,  Princess  Mathilde,  and  Prince  Napoleon 
(Plon  Plon),  with  a  humorous  smile  ;  a  glittering  crowd — the 
two  Austrian  Archdukes  rode  on  horseback,  and  very  handsome 
they  looked  in  their  white  uniform  with  green  facings,  and 
silver  helmets  with  green  plumes,  as  they  passed  on  their  way ; 
but  soon  the  Imperial  Family  returned,  and  followed  almost 
at  once  by  the  trio  of  Austrians,  on  their  way  to  pay  cere- 
monious calls  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  At  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  in  Paris,  the  Austrian  visitors  were  seen  very  often. 
A  performance  at  the  "Theatre  Fran^ais"  was  given,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  sat  in  a  box  exactly  opposite 
some  English  visitors.  He  followed  the  play  carefully,  though 
the  English  visitors  thought  it  dull — "Le  Due  Job.''  He  had 
a  good  expression,  and  lighted  up  often  with  a  pleasant  smile ; 
he  was  then  37  years  old,"  fair  and  handsome,  a  soldierly 
figure.  A  grand  review  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  gave  visitors 
a  fine  sight  of  all  the  troops  and  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Royal 
and  Imperial  visitors.  The  Algerian  troops  over  for  the 
Exhibition  took  part,  most  imposing  in  their  white   uniform, 


The  Empress  Elisabeth  was  then  30,  the  Emperor  Napoldon  59,  the 
Empress  Eugenie  41,  the  Czar  49,  the  King  of  Prussia  70,  Queen 
Victoria  48,  King  Leopold  32,  the  Prince  Imperial  11,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  26,  and  Prince  Napol<^on  45. 
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Turbans  and  flowing  Burnouses,  which  almost  covered  the 
horses;  they  were  always  at  a  gallop.  The  visitors  were 
always  well  to  be  seen,  and  seemed  pleased  with  their  recep- 
tion. The  Empress  presenting  prizes  to  some  school  children 
was  a  pretty  sight,  she  was  very  lovely,  and  her  looks  gave  her 
popularity.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  often  to  be  seen  in  his 
own  coach,  and  his  own  guard  of  the  Cent-Gardes,  in  light 
blue  uniform,  with  silver  helmets  and  white  plumes;  they 
were  often  called  'Blue  Angels.'  Princess  Metternich,  wife 
of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  a  notability  of  that  time 
admired  for  her  taste  in  dress.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  knew 
exactly  what  the  Parisians  liked,  and  he  planned  to  give  it 
them.  During  that  time,  Achille  Fould  died,  and  his  funeral 
was  a  State  one,  and  carried  out  most  impressively.  There 
were  moving  pictures  to  be  seen  every  day  in  Paris  of  that 
time,  and  they  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to 
see  them.  One  impression  remained  on  the  mind  on  the  first 
view  of  the  two  Emperors  riding  together,  and  that  was  a 
certain  sadness  in  their  expressions,  and  people  said  they  were 
both  thinking  of  Queretaro ;  the  tragedy  had  occurred  in  the 
summer  before  the  meeting."''' 

Beust  took  advantage  of  his  journey  through  Wurtemburg 
and  Bavaria  to  urge  the  government's  of  King  Charles  and  of 
King  Louis  to  organise  the  South  German  Confederation,  in 
conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  and  M.  Dalwigk,  the 
Hessian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  journeyed  to  Paris  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  but,  unfortunately,  the  matter  hung 
fire,  and  Bismarck  was  able  to  lay  his  plans  without  any 
serious  hindrance.  The  replacing  of  Pfordten  by  Hohenlohe 
at  the  Court  of  Munich  doubtless  contributed  to  this  end,  for 
King  Louis,  though  he  found  Hohenlohe  too  Prussophil,  only 
left  his  music  for  a  brief  engagement  to  his  cousin.  Princess 
Sophie,  and  the  Minister  went  his  own  way.  But  we  must 
return  to  Italy.  The  Ministry  of  Rattazzi  had  to  face  at  its 
start  the  financial  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  Rattazzi 

*   Information  supplied  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.   Dickinson   Edleston. 
See  also  ante  pp.  54,  5. 
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himself  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  ill-considered  actions  of 
his  wife,  of  whose  imprudences  as  Madame  de  Solms  we  have 
already  heard.'''  Rattazzi  reduced  the  King's  civil  list,  abolished 
Lamarmora's  and  Cialdini's  nlilitary  commands,  and  dealt 
drastically  with  the  ecclesiastical  property,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Ferrara  resigned  the  portfolio 
of  Finance,  and  Rattazzi,  on  July  15th,  secured  a  large 
majority  against  the  more  moderate  scheme  still  advocated  by 
Baron  RIcasoli.  Rattazzi,  after  escaping  a  duel  with  PepoH, 
by  the  intervention  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  the  score  of  a 
novel  by  Madame  Rattazzi,  sent  his  wife  to  France,  where 
she  nearly  brought  about  the  recall  of  Cavaliere  Nigra. 
Fortunately  for  Italy,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  stopped  this 
blunder.  But  the  Italian  Government  had  now  something 
more  serious  to  deal  with  than  the  anti-clerical  faddists  in  the 
Chamber,  or  the  faux  partis  of  the  Prime  Minister's  wife. 

Garibaldi  was  again  spouting  vulgarities,  and  began  to 
threaten  real  mischief.  Emperors  and  Kings  had  scarcely  left 
Paris  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  himself  compelled, 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Italian  Government,  to  intervene  in 
Italy  for  *'the  final  defeat  of  Garibaldi." 

*  Madame  Rattazzi  was  Marie,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.C.B., 
H.B.M's  Representative  at  the  Court  of  Athens,  and  Princess 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  Lucien,  Prince  de  Canino.  Her 
first  husband  was  Count  Frederick  Solms,  and  her  third  Senor 
Luis  de  Rute. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
THE    FINAL    DEFEAT    OF    GARIBALDI. 


I  'HE  chassepots  have  done  wonders."  So  wrote  General 
■■•  de  Failly  in  his  report  on  Mentana  to  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  words  were  simply  a  formal  expression  of  satis- 
faction with  the  weapons  supplied  to  the  French  troops,  but 
Marshal  Niel  published  the  report  in  full,  in  spite  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Empress  and  De  Moustier  to  withdraw  this 
phrase,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  much  hurt.  But  we  are 
anticipating  a  little,  and  must  consider,  before  we  come  to  the 
battle  field  of  Mentana,  the  events  in  the  autumn  of  1867, 
leading  rapidly  up  to  that  unhappily  necessary  military  inter- 
vention of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Garibaldi,  after  a 
tour  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Papal  Government  as  ''la 
boutique  pontificale,'"  *'ce  nid  de  viperes,'"  ""la  trace  noire 
du  serpent,"^  ''vomito  negro,''  *'cette  race  plus  funeste  que  le 
cholera  morbus,''  took  the  more  serious  step  of  sending  a 
secret  agent  to  Bismarck.  Rattazzi,  meanwhile,  in  conjunction 
with  General  di  Revel,  now  acted  with  firmness  and  loyalty, 
and  instructions  were  given  to  the  authorities  at  Florence  and 
Naples  to  oppose  ' qualunque  costo'  any  attempt  against  the 
papal  territory.  The  Government  was  resolved  to  uphold 
scrupulously  the  September  Convention,  and  firmly  denied 
complicity  with  the  "party  of  action": — ''Us  repandront  le 
bruit  que  le  gouvernement^  bien  que  se  declarant  contraire, 
les  favorise  sous  main.  Soyez  en  garde  contre  ces  tromperies. 
II  pent  arriver  aussi  que  ce  parti  provoque  des  troubles  dans 
le  territoire  pontifical,  et  qu'il  ait  recours  a  nos  troupes  de  la 
frontiere  pour  les  faire  cesser ;  ne  tombez pas  dans  ce  piege  ; 
vous  ne  devez  pas  franchir  la  frontiere."  So  ran  the  orders 
of  General  di  Revel.  Rattazzi  of  course  hoped  for  an  insur- 
rection in  Rome,  but  he  was  at  this  time  apparently  quite 
loyal  to  the  Convention.     At  the  tribune  he  had  exclaimed, 
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on  J  Lily  22nd,  as  it  were  to  the  Romans :  — **  N' attendez  pas  que 
le  goiivernement  italieii  vieiine  vous  liberer.  II  est  lie  par  vine 
Convention.  N' attendezpas queles expeditions {devolontaires) 
viennent  vous  liberer,  car  elles  coniprontett raient  le  gouverne- 
inent  italien  vis-d-vis  des  autres  nations  ;  inais  liberez-vous, 
faites  vous-memes  un  effort,  et  vous  verrez  alors  que  tout 
Italien  salt  faire  son  devoir.''  But  this  was  just  what  the 
Romans  would  not  do,  and  never  did,  and  Rattazzi  still  refused 
to  have  his  hand  forced.  About  this  time  another  incident  in 
connection  with  the  "legion  d'Antibes,''  by  which  organisa- 
tion Lamarmora  had  been  so  much  disquieted,  might  easily 
have  caused  friction  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention,  had 
not  Rattazzi  kept  his  head,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  as  reasonable  and  consistent  as  ever.  Marshal  Niel 
proposed  to  try  by  court  martial  some  deserters  from  the 
legion  d'Antibes,  but  Rouher  and  Lavalette  objected,  and  the 
Emperor  refused  to  countenance  it.  But  Niel  ordered  General 
Dumont  to  enquire  into  these  desertions  in  Rome,  and  stop 
them.  Dumont  reviewed  the  Legion  in  front  of  the  Ouirinal, 
and  told  the  men  to  consider  themselves  as  French  soldiers 
sent  to  Rome  by  France  to  defend  the  Pope.  This  raised  an 
outcry  in  Italy,  and  De  Moustier  disavowed  the  incident  in 
the  Moniteur.  But  Niel  had  written  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
Legion  intimating  his  intention  of  dealing  with  the  deserters, 
and  Rattazzi  felt  himself  obliged  to  ask  for  explanations. 
The  Italian  Government  complained  that  the  Convention 
could  not  be  said  to  be  respected  by  the  French  Government 
if  any  soldiers  in  the  Legion  of  Antibes  were  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  French  Minister  of  War.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  on  enquiry,  ordered  Lavalette,  on  September  2nd, 
to  state  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  whilst  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  authorize  French  soldiers  to  serve  in  the 
Papal,  or  any  army,  would  see  to  it  that  the  soldiers  serving 
in  the  Roman  Legion  were  free  of  any  engagement  towards 
France.  On  his  part  Rattazzi  announced  from  the  tribune  : — 
*'//  est  necessaire  que,  de  ce  banc,  s'eleve  une  voix  qui  declare 
solennellentent  ces  bruits  de  connivence  la  plus  grande  injure 
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qn'ori  puisse  lancer  contre  le  gouxicniemcnt.  Nous  soimnes 
resolits  d'ltser  de  tons  les  moyens  pour  nous  opposer  a  quelque 
infraction  que  ce  soit  de  nos  e/igagements.  Notts  nous  y 
opposerons,  parce  qtie,  qitand  une  Convention  a  etc  signee, 
qii'elle  a  obtenu  la  sanction  de  la  representation  nationale, 
quelque  jugetnent  qti^'on  puisse  itidividuellenient  en  porter, 
doit  etre  religieusenient  ohservee.  Notts  nous  y  opposerons 
parce  que  nous  n'hesitons  pas  a  ajjirmer  qn'ci  noire  avis,  la 
question  rotnainc  ne  pourra  etre  denouee  ni  par  les  invasions 
du  territoire  pontifical,  ni  par  des  nioiLvetnents  instirrection- 
nels,  inais  uniquement  par  les  moyens  morauxy  Pressed  by 
Laporta,  the  Prime  Minister  further  declared: — ''Si  les 
Roniaitis  exiles  veulent  conspirer  contre  leitr  gouvernetnent,  ce 
n'est  pas  d'ici  qu'ils  doivent  le  faire.  On  ne  pent  tolerer 
d'eux  ce  qui  est  interdit  a  tout  citoyen  italien.'* 

On  September  8th,  Garibaldi  at  Geneva,  for  the  Congress 
of  Peace  and  Liberty,  made  on  his  arrival  a  characteristic 
pronouncement  in  the  street,  but  one  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  his  character  as  President  of  the  Congress. 

"/e  salue,'"  he  said,  ''les  citoyens  de  cefte  cite  de  Geneve 
qui  ont  porte  les  premiers  coups  a  la  Rome  papale.  Le 
moment  est  venu  de  completer  Vceuvre  de  vos  peres.  II  y 
a  dans  la  mission  des  Italiens  qtii  ont  si  longtemps  garde 
le  ntonstre,  une  partie  expiaioire." 

The  next  day  the  General  presided  at  the  '*  Congress  of 
Peace  and  Liberty,"  and  succeeded  in  cahning  by  his  authority 
contradictory  and  incoherent  scenes.  The  *' Internationales" 
became,  from  this  time,  says  M.  Ollivier,  merely  a  part  of  a 
new  revolutionary  league  against  the  Empire.  Intrigue  against 
the  beneficent  influence  of  France  in  Europe  was  now  busier 
than  ever.  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  is  true,  was  no  longer  con- 
spiring secretly  with  Garibaldi  or  Mazzini,  but  Garibaldi,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  Mazzini,  was  striving  to  conspire  with 
Bismarck  against  the  Emperor  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  well. 

Encouraged  by  Von  Usedom,  at  Florence,  Garibaldi 
despatched  the  Hungarian  Colonel  Friegsy,  under  an  assumed 
name,  with  a  letter,  in  French,  to  Bismarck,  in  which  he  asked 
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for  the  secret  assistance,  in  arms  and  money,  from  Prussia, 
promising,  in  return,  that  Italy  should  never  join  France 
against  Prussia.  Garibaldi  went  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
Italian  Government  had  already  promised  100,000  men  to 
assist  France,  on  condition  that  they  obtained  possession  of 
Rome,  and  maintained  that  his  rising  would  defeat  this  French 
plan.  Bismarck  refused  a  private  audience  to  Friegsy,  but 
wrote  as  follows  to  Florence,  not  to  Von  Usedom,  but  to 
Bernhardi : — ''Je  n'ai  aucitn  nioyen,  de  me  rend  re  compte  de 
raitthenticite  de  la  lettre  et  de  savoir  si  la  persoiuialite  qui 
s'esf  presentee  a  nioi  a  hien  les  rapports  qu'elle  ajfirme  avec 
Garibaldi  et  la  mission  qu'elle  s'attribue;  cela  pourrait  iietre 
qii'un  piege  tendu  du  cote  francais  on  antrichien  pour  nous 
compromettre  du  cote  italien;  il  y  aurait  d'autant  plus  lieu 
de  le  craindre  que  les  feuilles  inspirees par  la  France,  I'ltalie 
par  example,  insinuent  que  la  Prusse  favorise  les  plans  de 
Garibaldi  et  du  parti  de  V action.  Je  me  suis  tenu  a  des 
assurances  generales  de  sympathie  pour  la  cause  italienne ; 
fai  declare  que  jusqu'ici  jen' avals  aucune  raison  de  douter  des 
bonnes  et  sinceres  dispositions  du  gouvernement  italien  a 
regard  de  la  Prusse,  ou  de  croire  a  un  pretcndu  traite  deja 
conclu  avec  la  France.  J'ai  fait  aussi  remarquer  le  danger 
que  pourrait  avoir  nne  marche  en  avant  du  parti  de  V action 
s'il  n'etait  pas  assure  de  Vapprobation  du  gouvernement 
italien.  II  me  serait  agreable  si  vous  pouviez  arriver  a  savoir, 
parvos  relations  personnelles  et  sans  attirer  V attention,  si  le 
chevalier  Friegsy  appartient  reeUemement  a  Garibaldi^  et  si 
le  general  pent  V avoir  charge  d'une  telle  mission.  Si  vous 
pouvez,  sans  danger  de  vous  contpromettre,  vous  rnettre  en 
rapport  direct  avec  Garibaldi  ou  avec  les  person nes  influentes 
de  son  entourage,  je  desire  que  vous  disiez  verbalement  que, 
ne  connaissant  pas  absolument  la  personne  qui  s'est  donnee 
comme  son  representant,  nne  reserve  circonspecte  s'imposait 
a  moi.''  Bismarck  gave  some  account  of  this  intrigue  of 
Garibaldi  to  the  French  Ambassador,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  letter  from  Benedetti  to  De  Moustier  on  November 
10th  :—''Le  president  du  Conseil  m'a  raconte  que,  au  moment 
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OH  Garibaldi  se  disposait  a  envahir  les  Etats  pontificaux,  il 
Ini  avait  ecrit  et  avait  charge  tin  de  ses  confidants  de  venir 
a  Berlin  lui  remettre  directenient  sa  leitre.  Dans  cette 
lettre  il  sollicitait  Vappiii  moral  ef  nienie  materiel  de  la 
Prnsseen  lui  demandant  de  V  argent.  Soupgonnant  un  intrigue 
de  r  Ant  rich  e  et  sachant  combien  Vecriture  de  Garibaldi 
etait  facile  a  imiter,  fobserverai,  me  dit-il,  une  extreme 
reserve  envers  son  envoye  et  lui  demanderai  d'admettre  a 
notre  entretien  le  charge  d'affaires  d'ltalie.  Mon  interlo- 
cuteur  s'y  etant  refuse,  ne  sachant  a  quelle  espece  d' agent 
favais  affaire,  je  lui  dis  que  je  ne  disposals  d'aucuiie  sonune 
dont  je  tie  fusse  oblige  de  rendre  comptCj  qu'il  ne  m'etait  pas 
permis  de  distraire  des  arsenaux  le  plus  petit  nombre 
d' amies,  qu'd  mon  sens  le  gouvernement  de  France  ne 
souffrirait  pas  que  le  gouvernement  pontifical  fiit  renverse 
par  des  bandes  de  volontaircs,  et  qu'itne  telle  entreprise  ne 
semblait  auciine  cJiance  de  succes.'' 

On  September  21st  Garibaldi,  assisted  by  the  Marquise 
Pallavicino,  had  a  secret  interview  at  Florence  with  Bernhardi. 
Bismarck's  envoy  said  he  wanted  to  explain  why  Bismarck 
treated  Friegsy  as  he  did,  and  Garibaldi  was,  it  seems,  even 
more  sententious  and  assertive  than  usual.  **Jesuis,''  he  said, 
"/e  seul  pouvoir  legitime  qui  existe  a  Rome ;  fai  ete  elu  en 
1 849,parlevote  universel  du  peuple  romain,  chef  et  directeurde 
la  ville.  Ce  fut  un  autre  vote  que  celui  quia  ete  donne  dans 
la  Savoie,  et  a  Nice,  J'ai  seul  le  droit  de  parler  et  d'agir  an 
nom  du  peuple  romain.  Au  contraire  le  gouvernement 
pontifical  n'est  rien  qu'une  usurpation  injustifiee,  il  a  ete 
ramene  uniquement  par  une  force  illegale,  par  les  ba'ionnettes 
etrangeres,  et  il  ne  s'est  maintenu  que  par  cette  force  et  par 
ces  ba'ionnettes.  II  est  indispensable  que  je  ni'empare  de 
Rome,  il  faut  que  V Italic  s'affranchisse  de  la  tutelle  frangaise 
et  cherche  son  salut  dans  une  entente  etroite  avecla  Prusse^ 
The  Italian  Government,  said  Garibaldi,  wished  to  obtain 
Rome  by  an  entente  with  France  ;  it  was  allied  to  France,  and 
ready,  with  France,  to  fight  against  Prussia.  The  Italian 
Government   only   wished  to   overthrow  the   temporal   sov- 
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ereignty  of  the  Pope,  whilst  he,  Garibaldi,  intended  to  abolish 
the    spiritual    sovereignty    also,    as   the    worse  of  the   two. 
Garibaldi,  after  addressing  himself  to  Bismarck,  now  asked 
Rattazzi,  through  Acerbi,  if  he  would  support  him.     Rattazzi 
replied    shortly:     ''en    ancune    maniere ;    je    ui'opposerai'' ; 
whereupon  the   Marquis  Pallavicino  exclaimed  of  the  Prime 
Minister: — ''C'est  riiomnie  lige  de  rEmperettr,  itn  veritable 
Satan,  auqueJ  il  ne  manque  que  les  comes,  et  sa  femme  se 
charge  de  les  lui  met t re.""'''      Mazzini  at  this  time  declared 
himself  against  an  advance  to  Rome,  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel ;   his  plan  was  to  urge  for  an  insurrection  in  Rome, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic ;  and  then  the  Republic 
would  spread  throughout  Italy,  from  liberated  Rome.    ''Entre 
Garibaldi  et  moi,"'  said  Mazzini,  "  //  nepeut  y  avoir  d'autre  con- 
trat  que  cclui  de  la  force:    sil  va  a   Rome,    fy  accourrai 
pour  essayer  de  Fen  chasser.    A  Rome,  oui,  mais  non  avec  une 
bannicre  souillee  de  servitude,  de  mensonge  et  de  deshonneur, 
II  n'y  a  qu'unc  chose  a  f aire  :   la  Republique.    Qui  le  pent  la 
prepare  et  en  prenne  Vinitiative.     Quant  a  Crispi,  quil  de- 
scende   sur  la   place    faire    des    barricades,    c'est    la    seule 
maniere   de    se    reconcilier   avec    moi."       Crispi's    defection 
from    the    Republican    ideal    was    not    lightly    forgotten    by 
Mazzini.       But    Garibaldi,    who,    as     M.    Ollivier    remarks, 
"se    croyait   le   vrai    Pape,    le    Pape    de    la    Raison    et   de 
rHumanitc,    le    seul    sucesseur      .      .      .     et    qui,    en    cette 
qualite,  baptisait  et  benissait,''  did  not  trouble  himself  on  the 
score   of   the    Prime    Minister  or  of  Mazzini,   and  receiving 
encouragement  from  the  revolutionary  committees  in    Rome 
of  all  three  sorts,  now  began  to  advance  towards  the  papal 
frontier.  I      Taking    leave    of    the    Marquise    Pallavicino,   the 
General    exclaimed:     ''Curate   di   procurar   fondi^'l       The 

*  Vita  di  Garibaldi,  Guerzoni,  482;  '' L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  100 
t  As  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  characteristically  termed  Garibaldi's 
"attenuated  faith,"  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  observes  that  in  Dumas' 
edition  of  Garibaldi's  memoirs  "we  have  Garibaldi's  frequent 
expressions  of  a  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  Providence,  which 
Garibaldi  cut  out  from  many  passages  of  the  later  editions  of  his 
memoirs  as  his  beliefs  became  more  vague  and  Pantheistic." 

+  "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  103. 
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enthusiastic  lady  hastened  to  Bernhardi,  to  ask  for  Prussian 
help,  but  Bernhardi  said  that  Prussia  could  not  furnish  means 
for  attacking  a  friendlj^  Government.  The  Marquis  might  go, 
he  said,  to  Berlin  and  see  Bismarck.  Rattazzi  now  acted  with 
loyalty  and  vigour,  posted  a  large  army  corps  on  the  pontifical 
frontier,  and  published  the  following  announcement  in  the 
Gazetta  Ujfiziale,  of  September  20th  : — 

"Le  luinistere  a  respecte  jusqu'a  present  les  droits  de  tous 
les  citoyens,  niais  maiutenaiit  qji'on  veut  tradnire  en  actes  ces 
menaces^  il  croif  de  son  devoir  de  conserver  inviolees  la  foi 
puhlique,  et  la  loi  et,  fidele  aiix  declarations  faites  au  Parle- 
ment  et  appronvees  par  liii,  il  V  acconiplira  en  entier.  Dans 
nn  Etat  lihre  nul  citoyen  ne  pent  se  faire  superieur  a  la  loiy 
se  mettre  a  la  place  des  grands  pouvoirs  et,  de  son  plein 
arbitre,  trouhlerritalie  dans  Voeiivre penible  de  sa  reorganisa- 
tion. Le  ministere  a  foi  dams  le  bon  sens  et  le  patriotisrne 
des  It  aliens,  niais  si  qnelqu'ttn  attentait  a  la  liberie  des 
contrats  et  violait  cette  frontiere  dent  Vhonneiir  de  notre 
politiqnc  doit  nons  tenir  eloignes,  il  ne  le  perniettra  pas  et 
laissera  a  cenx  qui  le  tenteront  la  responsabilite  de  leurs 
actesJ" 

On  September  24th,  Ministers  sat  in  anxious  Council  at 
Florence.  General  di  Revel  said  that  they  must  above  all 
guard  themselves  against  the  appearance  of  irresolution  and 
duplicity.  The  Popj  was  an  indestructible  power,  because 
supported  by  Catholicism.  Napoleon  could  not  abandon  the 
Pope.  The  Italian  navy  could  not  stop  the  French  landing  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  the  army  could  not  send  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  to  the  frontier,  and  what  would  these  be  with 
France  pushed  by  national  sentiment  to  war  ?  or  with  Austria, 
who  would  consider  it  a  provocation?  Did  they  count  on 
Prussia?  Bismarck  had  abandoned  them  ' sul  piu  bello' 
the  year  before.  Of  England?  '' Rappelez-vons  ses  con- 
seils  de  prudence  iterativenient  donnes  P ''  Of  Russia? 
she  would  blame  their  revolutionary  policy.  Would 
Catholic  Spain,  which  joined  Republican  France  to 
re-establish    the    Pope   on    his    throne,    leave    him    to    be 
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upset?  If  they  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the 
party  of  action,  by  reconducting  Garibaldi  to  Caprera,  he, 
Revel,  would  retire,  not  wishing  to  give  a  hand  to  a  policy  he 
considered  '' iiefaste.''  So  reasoned  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  Rattazzi,  given  liberty  of  action,  withheld  his  judgment. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  at  once  took  Revel  aside,  and  said 
that  he  agreed  with  him.  Garibaldi  must  be  sent  to  Caprera. 
Whilst  Garibaldi  only  proclaimed  intentions,  he  had  abstained, 
but  now  that  he  was  going  to  the  frontier  he  was  ''en  flagrant 
delit,"  and  their  declarations  were  not  enough  to  dispel  the 
*' soupcon"  of  connivance.  By  arresting  him,  they  would  cut 
short  these  calumnies  and  shew  to  France  and  to  Europe 
that  their  Government  was  strong  enough  to  impose  upon  all 
respect  for  the  law.'-' 

On  September  25th  Garibaldi  was  arrested,  whilst  in  bed  at 
Sinalunga,  by  Lieutenant  Pizzuti.  The  Ministry  then  issued, 
in  the  Gazctta  Uffiziale,  the  following  announcement: — 

Le  minis  fere  a  efe  oblige  de  se  convaincre  qii'un  grand 
.nontbre  de  x^olonfaires  s'acheniinaient  vers  la  frontiere,  que 
des  depots  d' amies  avaient  ete  faits,  et  que  le  general 
Garibaldi,  parti  de  Florence,  Arezzo,  Sinalunga,  se  dirigeait 
vers  la  menie  frontiere.  Le  but  d'nn  tel  niouveinent  etait 
trop  clair.  Pour  le  goiivernenient  surgissait  Vineluctable 
necessite,  on  de  pernieftre  que  les  traites  fussent  ronipus  au 
niepris  de  la  foi  publique,  de  Vautorite,  de  la  loi,  de  Vinteret 
de  la  nation,  on  de  maintenir  sa  parole  et  de  conserver  inviol- 
able, quoi  qu'il  en  put  couter,  la  niajeste  de  la  loi.  Le 
niinistere  a  fait  son  devoir.  Les  v>oloniaires  qui  se  dirigea- 
ient  vers  la  frontiere  on  qui  y  etaient  deja  parvenus  ont 
recu  Favis  de  rentrer  chez  eux  et  ceux  qui  s*y  sont  refuses  y 
ont  ete  contraints.  Le  general  Garibaldi  a  ete  somnie  au 
noni  de  la  loi  de  retrograder :  sur  son  refus  il  a  ete  conduit 
a  Alexandrie  et  les  depots  d' amies  out  ete  sequestres." 

Rattazzi  then  sent  Peceto,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  to 
Garibaldi,  at  Alessandria,  offering  him  liberty  to  go  to  Caprera, 
on  his  promising  to  stay  there.     Garibaldi  would  not  promise, 

*  "L'Enipire  liberal,"  .^,  105,  6.  ~^~'  ' 
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but  eventually  Peceto  let  him  go.  Garibaldi  refused  a 
demonstration  at  Genova  on  the  27th,  but  declared  that  he 
retired  to  Caprera  voluntarily,  and  without  any  pron'iises. 
The  General  was  taken  to  Caprera  on  the  '^  Esploratore,'' 
ordering  his  friends  to  go  on  with  the  movement,  and  he  wrote 
to  Rattazzi,  through  Crispi,  threatening  a  general  insurrection. 
Crispi  now  rallied  to  Garibaldi's  movement,  joined  the  deputies 
of  the  left  favouring  action,  and,  with  Pallavicino,  organised 
the  so-called  "Co//;/fe  de  secoitrs  aiix  blesses."  This  com- 
mittee, led  by  Cairoli  and  Crispi,  issued  on  October  8th,  the 
proclamation  :  — 

^^Aux  ItaJiens  !  Vos  freres  versent  leur  sang  an  nom 
sacre  de  Vltalie  et  de  Rofne.  Ce  sang  impose  aux  ItaJiens 
d'indiscutahles  devoirs.  Interpretant  la  conscience  nafionale 
et  secondant  V invitation  du  general  Garibaldi,  les  soiissignes 
annoncent  qit'ils  sont  constitiies  en  coniite  central  de  secours.'' 

Yet  even  so,  Rattazzi,  ably  seconded,  to  put  it  mildly,  by 
Revel,  did  not  bend  to  the  fast-brewing  storm.  The  Govern- 
ment arrested  volunteers  at  the  frontier,  dispersed  revolu- 
tionary bands,  and  stopped  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Two 
warships  were  sent  to  blockade  Garibaldi,  and  the  General  was 
arrested  when  starting  oi¥  on  the  '' Cagliari''  and  replaced  on 
his  island."  Several  small  invasions  of  the  Papal  States  took 
place,  nevertheless,  about  this  time.  Acquapendente  was 
seized  and  occupied  by  1,500  men,  Acerbi  took  possession  of 
Torre  Alfina,  Cucchi  and  Menotti  Garibaldi  also  got  across 
the  forbidden  line,  and  Nicotera  also,  and  the  province  of 
Viterbo  was  overrun  by  insurrectionary  bands.  But  in  spite 
of  these  encouragements,  all  remained  quiet  in  Rome.  As 
Dina  wrote  to  Castelli,  on  September  27th: — ^^Les  romains 
ne  reniitent  pas ;  le  regime  de  papier-monnaie  que  nous  leur 
ojfrons  ne  les  seduit  pas  ;  ils  preferent  la  monnaie  metallique 
malgre  la  mitre  et  les  clefs'' 

At  Nerola,  Bagnorea,  and  Monte  Libreti,  the  invaders  were 


*  Garibaldi  himself  did  not  live  in  his  red  shirt.  It  only  appeared  for 
each  revolutionary  campaign,  and  was  then  exchanged  on  suitable 
occasions  for  a  Piedmontese  uniform. 
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repulsed  by  the  populations  themselves.  But  the  volunteers 
spread  false  news  with  great  liberality,  and  the  moderates  now 
began  to  veer  round.  The  Opinione  of  Turin  urged  the 
desirableness  of  getting  to  Rome  before  Garibaldi,  and 
Rattazzi,  with  this  new  impetus,  came  to  the  conclusion,  un- 
fortunately, both  for  himself  and  his  country,  that  it  would  be 
best  for  him  boldly  to  imitate  Cavour.  Urbano  Rattazzi  never 
found  himself  in  a  less  enviable  position.  The  Radical  Prime 
Minister,  faced  by  the  defiance  of  Garibaldi  and  his  supporters, 
and  urged  to  the  policy  of  intervention  at  Rome  by  almost  all 
sections  in  Italian  politics,  was  bound  by  the  September  Con- 
vention not  to  attack,  and  to  protect  from  attack,  the  remain- 
ing territory  of  the  Pope.  Should  a  successful  revolt  take 
place  in  Rome,  Rattazzi  could  doubtless  feel  himself  freed  to 
some  extent  from  his  engagements,  but  if  this  did  not  happen, 
and  he  was  discovered  by  France  to  be  either  too  weak,  or 
not  sufficiently  honest,  to  observe  his  country's  pledged  word, 
Italy  and  its  King  would  be  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  Europe, 
if  not  to  the  nightmare  of  a  conflict  with  France.  If  he  stood 
still,  faithful  and  vigilant,  until  driven  from  office  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  **/es  aspirations  nafionales,''  there  was  still 
a  risk  that  Garibaldi  might  succeed  with  a  horde  of  volunteers 
in  getting  through  to  Rome,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, occupy  the  Eternal  City,  when  French  intervention  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  might  both  easily  supervene. 
A  civil  war,  or  a  conflict  with  the  French,  would  be  almost  inevit- 
able then.  The  capital  error  of  Rattazzi,  as  regards  acuteness 
of  policy,  consisted  in  his  failure  to  perceive  that  1867  was  not 
as  1860,  that  Umbria  and  the  Marches  constituted  no  pre- 
cedent for  Rome,  But  in  spite  of  some  tergiversations, 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  yet  placed  his  stake.  As  Lanza, 
the  Conservative,  wrote  to  Castelli  on  October  2nd: — ''On' on 
ne  parle  pas  d'Aspronionte,  le  fait  n'est  ni  identique  ni 
aussi  grave.  Dans  ce  temps-la,  la  connivence  du  ministere 
avec  Garibaldi  fiit  teUement  publique  jusqu'd  son  depart  de 
la  Sicile,  qu'Aspromonte  parnt  coninie  nne  fnneste  conse- 
quence de  la  politique  fausse  ei  double  du   nnnistere.     L,e 
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Cabinet  actitel,  an  contrairey  s'est  moins  coniproniis,  a  agi 
plus  resolument ;  par  consequent,  iJ  luerite  louanges  ef  appui 
pour  ce  fait.'' 

It  is  true  that  on  September  27th  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Interior  instructed  the  Prefect  of  Ancona  as  follows : — 
"The  Minister  understands  that  General  Garibaldi  is  preparing 
a  movement  in  the  Pontifical  States.  In  any  case  you  will 
keep  an  eye  on  his  actions,  and  in  the  meantime  will  place 
6,000  lire  at  his  disposal,  which  will  be  immediately  repaid  to 
you."  And  again,  the  next  day; — "Find  some  means  to 
obtain  the  6,000  lire  from  the  treasury,  or  from  some  other 
person.  To-morrow  you  will  receive  a  cheque  on  the  treasury 
in  payment."  But  as  yet  Rattazzi  had  not  made  up  his  mind. 
Reports  from  France  should  have  made  him  cautious. 

^^L'Empereur  a  ete  plus   Italien  que   Francais   dans    la 
question  allemande  ;  il  a  ete  plus  Italien  que  pretino  dans  la 
question  italienne ;  il  est  contraint  d'abandonner  le  Mexique 
et  Maximilien,  comment  pourrait-il  abandonner  le   Pape  ? 
L'opport unite  est  tout  et  elle  se  prononce  tout  entiere  contre  les 
projets  inconsideres  de  Garibaldi,'"-'     This  was  the  least  un- 
favourable view  as  to  Italian  intervention  that  even  Vimercati, 
the  Italian  military  attache  in   Paris,  who  enjoyed,  to  some 
extent,  the  confidence  of  Princess  Mathilde,  could  frame,  in  a 
letter  to  Rattazzi's  confidant,  Castelli,  on  September  19th. 
Rattazzi   seems   to   have   clung  to   the  hope  engendered  by 
Prince     Napoleon's    words: — "//    faut    forcer    la    main    a 
VEmpereur."     He  never  made  a  greater  mistake.     But  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not  capitulate  at  once.     On  October  3rd, 
Rattazzi  despatched  Nigra  to  Biarritz,  with  instructions  to  lay 
before  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  situation  of  the  Italian 
Government,   substantially,  as  follows: — 'The  news  arriving 
from  Rome  was  very  grave ;   it  seemed  certain  that  in  a  few 
days  a  revolution  would  break  out,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
effort,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  it.     They  had  been  able 
to  resist  the  movement,  in  respecting,  and  in  making  respected, 
the  Convention  of  September,  even  at  the  risk  of  wounding 

*  "L' Empire  liberal,"  x,  125. 
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the  national  sentiment.  They  would  still  do  as  much,  in  cases 
where  the  pontifical  forces  sufficed  to  dominate  the  move- 
ment, but  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  assist,  indifferent, 
at  the  constitution  in  Rome  of  a  form  of  Government  which 
would  be  a  peril  to  Italy  and  the  monarchy.  In  such  an 
eventuality,  not  foreseen  in  the  Convention,  the  Italian 
Government  would  be  constrained  to  intervene,  to  safeguard 
public  order,  and  protect  their  institutions.'  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  seeing  M.  Rouher,  replied  that  the  question 
of  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  could  not  be 
resolved  a  priori  without  taking  account  of  the  circumstances 
accompanying  it,  and  bringing  it  about.  There  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  revolution  provoked,  and  a  spontaneous  insur- 
rection. Immediate  peril  seemed  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  arrest  of  Garibaldi.  Thus  reasoned  the  Emperor,  but  he 
promised  t6  decide  nothing  without  consultation  with  the 
Italian  Government,  and  trying  to  agree. 

In  Rattazzi's  prognostications  the  wish  was  perhaps  father 
to  the  thought.  No  revolution  broke  out,  or  actually  threatened 
to  break  out  in  Rome,  but  the  repeated  incursions  of  bands  of 
volunteers  into  the  Pontifical  States,  demonstrated  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Italian  Government. 

On  September  29th,  the  Garibaldians  captured  five  Papal 
gendarmes,  and  in  the  early  part  of  October  there  were  several 
encounters  between  the  invaders  and  the  zouaves. 

'^ L'E}}jpereitr  se  preoccupe  tres  vivenient  de  Vinefficacite 
dn  goin^ernemenf  itaJien  a  empecher  les  bandes  garibaldiennes 
de  penctrer  dans  les  Etafs  pontificaux."  Thus  did  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier  feel  constrained  to  remind  the  Italian 
Government  of  their  apparent  imbecility  at  this  juncture. 

During  the  absence  of  Malaret  and  Sartiges  during  the 
holiday  season  of  1867,  the  French  Government  was  repre- 
sented in  Rome  by  Armand,  and  in  Florence  by  La  Villestreux. 
From  Armand  came  reports  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Italian 
Government,  emanating  from  alarmist  circles  in  Rome,  and 
from  Florence  the  information  supplied  by  La  Villestreux  was 
also    discouraging.      Considering    the    misleading    accounts 
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published  by  the  revolutionists  of  their  deeds  of  valour  and 
success,  it  w^as  not  very  surprising  if  the  other  side  v^^ere 
indisposed  to  minimise  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

On  October  10th  the  Ouestor  of  Genova  had  passed  on  to 
the  Government  the  request  of  Captain  Fontana  to  be  allowed 
to  send  300  rifles  secretly  to  the  frontier,  and  to  have  100  guns, 
lately  sequestrated,  given  back.  To  this  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Rattazzi,  replied: — "Let  the  300  rifles  be  sent. 
Restore  the  other  100  to  their  owners.  Use  the  greatest 
caution  and  secrecy." 

On  October  13th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  telegraphed  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  follows: — *^Je  vols  avec  douleicr  que 
les  volontaires  entreat  en  grand  nomhre  stir  le  territoire 
pontifical  et  qit'ainsi  la  Convention  du  15  Septembre  se  trouve 
eludee.  Si  cela  dure,je  serai  contraint^  nialgre  moi^  a  envoyer 
un  corps  d'armee  a  Rome.  Je  prie  Votre  Majeste  de  faire 
tons  ses  efforts  pour  rendre  inutile  cette  intervention.'" 

To  this  firm  but  friendly  admonition  Victor  Emmanuel 
replied  as  follows  by  telegraph  the  same  day: — ^'Apres  tons 
les  efforts  que  mon  gouvernement  a  faits  pour  executer 
loyalement  la  Cofivention,  an  risque  de  blesser  le  sentiment 
national,  fapprends  avec  douleur  que  Votre  Majeste 
suppose  le  contraire.  Votre  Majeste  connait  Vetendue  de 
la  frontiere  et  les  difficultes  pour  la  garder.  Elle  com- 
prendra  facilement  qu'il  est  absoluinent  impossible,  meme 
pour  une  armee  plus  nombreusey  d'interdire  Ventree  du  terri- 
toire romain  a  des  volontaires  isoles  et  sans  amies  qui  se 
reunissent  ensuite  en  bandes  sans  chefs.  Je  dois  confesser 
que  Vesprit  des  poptdations  italiennes  est  excite,  et  que  la  seule 
idee  d'une  intervention  frangaise  pour  rait  avoir  des  conse- 
quences de  la  plus  haute  gravite  que  je  desire  eviter  a  tout 
prix.  Je  donne  Vassurance  a  Votre  Majeste  que  nous  con- 
tinuerons  a  faire  tout  le  possible  pour  paralyser  Vinvasion 
des  volontaires,  mais  si  les  choses  arrivaient  au  point  prevu 
par  Votre  Majeste,  Vitnique  moyen,  pour  arranger  tout,  strait 
d* envoyer  nos  troupes  a  Rome.  Quant  a  la  question  politique 
nous  pourrions  nous  entendre  apres." 
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Rattazzi  then  pointed  out  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
through  Nigra,  that  if  the  French  intervened,  the  Italians 
would  go  first,  and  occupy  the  pontifical  territory.  They  had 
respected,  he  alleged,  the  Convention,  and  respected  it  still, 
at  the  price  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  perils,  and  could 
not  consent  to  see  it  violated  by  France.  If  the  French 
troops  were  sent  towards  Rome,  they  would  be  constrained 
to  intervene  also,  and  to  occupy  the  pontifical  territory,  as  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  they  meant  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  save 
their  institutions.  The  Prime  Minister  next,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Revel,  decided,  in  view  of  the  probable  arrival 
of  the  French,  to  order  an  advance  on  Rome,  and  Revel,  as 
Minister  of  War,  prepared  a  plan.  There  was  to  be  no  action 
against  the  Pope's  Sovereignty,  and  no  entry  into  Rome 
unless  there  were  a  rising  against  the  Pope ;  the  volunteers 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Italian  leaders,  or 
else  arrested.  This  was  Revel's  plan,  but  the  rest  wished  to 
forestall  Garibaldi  and  seize  Rome,  whereupon  Rattazzi, 
whilst  still  ostensibly  protecting  the  Papal  frontier  and 
assuring  La  Villestreux  of  his  continued  intention  to  do  so, 
decided  both  to  invade  Rome,  and  to  support  Garibaldi ;  he 
gave  100,000  lire  for  the  formation  of  a  Roman  legion,  and 
used  Crispi  as  an  agent  for  the  execution  of  his  new  orders 
and  plans.  This  change  of  front  took  effect  on  October  16th, 
and  Revel,  who  held  that  the  Italians  should  combine  with  the 
Zouaves  to  protect  the  Pope,  and  not  play  the  game  of 
Garibaldi,  at  once  resigned. 

On  October  15th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  returned  from 
Biarritz,  and  the  next  day  held  a  council  at  St.  Cloud. 
Rouher  had  previously  suggested,  in  a  note  to  the  Emperor 
on  September  18th,  the  occupation  of  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia  by  the  French  and  of  Viterbo  by  the  Italians,  and 
Rattazzi  had  replied  that  the  only  solution  was  an  Italian 
intervention,  purely  to  re-establish  order  and  without  prejudice. 
M.  Rouher  now  recommended,  supported  by  Marshal  Niel 
and  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  and  by  the  Empress,  an 
expedition    to    Civita   Vecchia,  if  Garibaldi  marched,  whilst 
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Lavalette,  Duruy  and  Baroche  opposed  the  expedition,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  injury  to  the  Italian  aUiance  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  away  again.  The  Emperor  having  given  his 
decision,  the  following  messages  were  despatched  on  the  17th 
respectively  to  Rome  and  Florence: — ^^Que  le  gouvenienient 
pontifical  continue  a  se  dcfendre  energiquenient ;  V assistance 
de  la  France  ne  lui  fera  pas  defaut.''  '*Le  gouvernement 
francais  n'adinet  dans  aiicunc  hypothese  Viiiteyvention  des 
troupes  italiennes,  nieme  si  une  revolution  eclatait  a  Rome.'' 
Rattazzi  in  reply  said,  on  October  17th,  that  he  respected 
the  Convention,  and  was  redoubling  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
movement  of  volunteers.  This  was  not  an  "exactitude." 
The  Prime  Minister  was  acquitting  himself  during  a  crisis 
after  the  manner  of  Bismarck  and  Cavour.  De  Moustier 
replied  at  once,  naturally  enough: — *^Si  vous  voulez  faire 
executer  cette  Convention,  donnez-en  la  preuve  en  suppri- 
mant  Ics  bureaux  d'enroleinent  en  dissolvant  les  contites  de 
secours  et  en  obtenant  du  Roi  une  proclamation  declarant 
que  les  volontaires  seront  arretes,  desarmes,  internes.'* 
This  message  reached  Florence  on  October  19th,  and  Ministers 
at  once  assembled  in  anxious  conclave.  Rattazzi  and  a 
majority  were  for  disregarding  France,  and  penetrating  the 
Roman  territory.  The  popular  view  was  to  go  on  at  once, 
for  when  the  Italian  flag  was  across  the  frontier,  the  pontifical 
troops  would  vanish,  having  insurgent  populations  all  around 
them,  and  the  Italians  could  get  to  Rome  and  do  it  all,  before 
the  French  could  arrive  at  Civita  Vecchia.  A  minority  in  the 
Council,  however,  opposed  this  view,  so  Rattazzi  decided  to 
resign  instantly,  and  leave  it  to  Victor  Emmanuel  to  decide. 
Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  the  same  night  almost  in  des- 
peration, in  the  following  terms,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  : — 
"/e  fats  appel  a  votre  vieille  amitie  pour  moi  et  pour  Vltalie 
en  vous  priant  d'ecouter  ce  qui  suit :  Je  sais  que  Votre 
Majeste  se  trouve,  par  suite  des  circonstances  presentes,  dans 
une  situation  difficile  en  France ;  mais  de  nion  cote  je  me 
trouve  dans  une  situation  plus  tendite  ici  oil  Vopinion 
nationale   est   excitee   a   V extreme.     Je  serais  bien   afflige 
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aiijoitrdliiti  St  les  liens  d'auiitic  qui  out  toiijours  cxistc  etitre 
nous  se  brisaient.  Voire  Majeste  desire  que  Vordre  soit  retabli 
sur  le  territoire  rontaiit  ou  la  revolution  a  ete  causee  par  les 
aspirations  natioiiales.  Mon  goux^ernenient  et  moi,  pour 
niaintenir  la  foi  au  traite  de  Septenibre^  nous  Vavons  com- 
battue  avec  toutes  nos  forces,  au  dela  des  confins  de  ce 
territoire.  Maintenant  que,  d'accord  avec  les  populations, 
elle  menace  la  securite  du  Saint-Siege,  je  ne  puis  plus  rien 
faire  pour  Varreter,  puisque  je  ne  puis  passer  la  frontiere. 
Si  Voire  Majeste  croit  devoir  envoyer  des  troupes  a  Civita- 
Vecchia  oii  a  Rome,  je  serai  oblige  de  passer  simultanement 
cette  frontiere  ei  Vetat  anormal  des  choses  serait  vite  tennine. 
Je  ferais,  en  mcme  temps,  une  proclamation  dans  I  a  quelle  je 
declarerais  n' avoir  aucune  idee  hostile  contre  Vappuifrancais, 
et  que  c'est  uniquement  pour  retablir  Vordre,  trouble  malgrc 
nous  que  nous  nous  avancons.  Voire  Majeste  dans  sa  haute 
sagesse  trouvera  le  nioyen  d'arranger  les  choses  de  maniere 
que  les  inierets  des  deux  nations  soient  sauvegardes.'' 

Victor  Emmanuel  had  reverted  to  the  idea  of  a  mixed 
occupation,  recommended  by  Rouher  and  opposed  by  Rattazzi. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  replied  on  October  21st  as  follows  : — 
'^  Mon  gouvernement  a  fait  connaitre  a  celui  de  Voire  Majeste 
les  mesures  qui  semblent  necessaires  pour  arreter  V invasion 
des  Etais  pontiflcaux  et  rend  re  a  la  Convention  toute  son 
efficacite,  Je  suis  dispose  a  ecouter  mes  sentiments  d'amitie 
pour  vons  et  pour  Vltalie,  mais  je  ne  peux  pas  Icur  sacrifier 
des  inicrcis  et  des  devoirs  imperieux.  Une  occupation  niixte 
ne  feraii  que  compUquer  la  question  pour  les  deux  gouverne- 
nients.  Je  suis  convaincu  qu'en  vous  separant  avec  une 
resolution  energiquc  de  Velemeni  revolutionnaire,  vous  forii- 
fierez  voire  pouvoir  et  vous  rendrez  plus  intimes  les  bons 
rapports  entre  la  France  et  Vltalie.  J'espere  done  que  vous 
saurez  prendre  tonies  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  rendre 
inutile  une  expedition  frangaise  a  Rome.  A  peine  Vinsur- 
reciion  terminee,  je  suis  prei  a  chercher  avec  vous  les  tnoyens 
de  regler  la  question  romaine.'' 

But  still  Rattazzi,  whose  resignation  was  not  yet  effected, 
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urged  Victor  Emmanuel  to  go  ahead,  and  Napoleon  III  would 
probably  do  nothing. 

Many  in  Italy,  strangely  enough,  seemed  to  have  looked 
with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  a  quarrel  with  France, 
especially  at  Turin.  Writing  to  Dina  on  October  12th,  Castelli 
quoted  public  opinion  as  holding  that  in  the  hopeless  state  of 
affairs  a  collision  with  France  might  be  for  Italy  and  for  the 
monarchy  ''desemparee,''  menaced  by  internal  ruin,  an 
opportunity  for  union  and  '' relevefiient  moral.''  But,  happily 
for  his  country,  Victor  Emmanuel  now  shewed  more  wisdom 
than  Rattazzi  and  his  Cabinet.  Prince  Napoleon's  '' il  faitt 
forcer  la  main  a  VEmpereur''  did  not  avail  to  shake  his 
judgment  at  this  critical  hour.  Moreover,  Bismarck  did  not 
leave  the  Italian  Government  under  illusions  at  this  time. 
In  reply  to  an  appeal  of  Rattazzi  as  to  what  Prussia  would  do 
in  the  event  of  French  intervention,  Bismarck  pointed  out 
that  France  was  ''legitimement  fondee"  to  support  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  Government  of  King  William  could  not  promise  its 
help  to  attack  a  government  with  which  it  entertained  relations 
that  nothing  advised  it  to  break.  Bismarck  also  instructed 
Von  Usedom  very  plainly  on  the  subject,  as  we  learn  from  a 
despatch  of  Moustier,  apprised  by  Goltz,  on  November  4th, 
and  further,  he  inserted  on  November  1st  in  his  official  journal 
a  note  denying  any  action  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  The 
^* Correspondance  provincial  also  stated,  at  Bismarck's 
instance,  that  'it  was  certain  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  would  do  all  that  depended  on 
them  to  smooth  away  the  present  difficulties,  in  avoiding  a 
material  conflict  between  the  two  States.'  The  result  was 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  resignation  of  Rattazzi, 
and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  October  21st,  pro- 
mising all  that  Rattazzi  had  refused  :  the  Royal  proclamation, 
the  veto  on  the  secret  enrolment  of  volunteers,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ^'Comites  de  secotirs.'* 

Victor  Emmanuel  now  commanded  General  Cialdini  to  form 
a  Ministry;  Cialdini  of  Aspromonte  fame.  ''On  n'a pas  oseV 
wrote  Dina  to  Castelli  on  October  2Ist,  ''Rattazzi  serait  alle 
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de  Vavant.  Soti  idee  etait  d'entrer,  et  il  etait  siir  que  Napoleon 
neferaitpasfeit  siir  nous,  niais  le  Roiti'avoulu  Hen  entendre.''' 
Relying  on  the  undertakings  given  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  given 
doubtless  in  all  sincerity,  the  Imperial  Government  of  France 
felt  able  to  issue  in  the  '' Moniteur,"'  the  following  Note,  as 
complimentary  to  Italy  as  it  was  reassuring  to  France  : — 
''En presence  de  V agression  dont  les  Etats  pontificaux  ont  ete 
Vobjet  de  la  part  des  bandes  revolutionnaires  qui  ont  franchi 
la  frontiere,  le  gouvernenient  de  France  avail  pris  la  resolu- 
tion d'envoyer  un  corps  expeditionnaire  a  Civita-Vecchia. 
Cette  Niesure  etait  V accomplissement  d'un  devoir  de  dignite 
et  dlionneur,  le  gouvernement  ne  pouvant  s'exposer  a  voir 
la  signature  de  la  France  ineconnue.  Mais  le  gouvernement 
italien  a  fait  parvenir  au  gouvernement  de  VEmpereur  les 
assurances  et  les  declarations  les  plus  categoriques :  toutes 
les  mesures  sont  prises  pour  empecher  Venvahissement  des 
Etats  pontificaux  et  rendre  d  la  Convention  sa  complete 
efficacite.  Par  suite  de  ces  commiinicationsy  VEmpereur  a 
donne  ordre  d'arreter  V einharquenient  des  troupes.'' 

Yet,  for  some  days,  Italy  had  no  Government,  and  things 
were  worse  on  the  frontiers  after  Victor  Emmanuel's  promises 
than  before.  Rattazzi  and  his  colleagues  had  not  departed, 
but  did  nothing,  and  Cialdini  could  not  get  a  Ministry  together. 
Crispi  telegraphed  on  October  18th,  and  the  message  was 
passed  on  by  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Terni  to  Rattazzi,  urging  the 
release  of  Garibaldi  at  once,  and  the  occupation  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  uneasy,  and  annoyed  with 
Rattazzi,  tried  to  persuade  Revel  to  take  full  powers,  and  keep 
Rattazzi  inert.  Revel  declined  to  be  a  Dictator,  but  he  easily 
induced  Rattazzi  to  efface  himself.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of 
the  helpless  position  of  the  new  Kingdom  at  this  moment,  the 
revolution  did  not  make  real  headway,  for  there  were  no 
insurrections  to  welcome  the  invaders.  As  Dina  wrote  to 
Castelli  on  October  21st: — ''La  pessima  prova  non  poteva 
fare  i  volontarii  in  mezzo  a  popolazioni  che  non  volevano 
saperne  di  loro."  Some  hideous  attempts  were  made,  it  is  true, 
regardless  of  everything  save  the  gratification  of  ferocity  and 
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greed,  but  happily  they  did  not  meet  with  success.  On  October 
22nd  an  attack  was  made  on  Rome  by  the  Garibaldians,  when 
simultaneous  attempts  were  directed,  at  the  signal  of  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  against  the  Capitol,  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  and  other  points,  but  by  eight  in  the  evening 
the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  loss.  A  horrible  deed  was, 
however,  committed  by  some  few  Garibaldian  sympathisers 
within  the  city.  Some  barracks  of  the  Zouaves  were  blown 
up,  and  upwards  of  thirty  were  killed.  To  recapitulate.  On 
October  1st,  a  band  of  Garibaldians,  which  had  got  across  the 
frontier  the  day  before  near  Grotte  di  San  Stefano,  had  a 
fight  with  papal  troops  at  Ronciglione  ;  the  same  day  another 
band  seized  Acquapendente,  but  were  dispersed  on  the 
following  day  by  Colonel  Azzanesi,  at  Montefiascone  ;  a  third 
lot  were  defeated  at  Canino,  on  October  1st,  by  Lieutenant 
Jacquemont;  a  fourth  band  was  dispersed  on  the  3rd  at 
xMonte  Landro,  by  Le  Gouidec ;  and  two  other  contingents 
were  driven  off  at  Ischia  and  near  Bolsena.  On  October  3rd, 
an  advance  guard  of  Azzanesi's  column,  under  Captain  Gentili, 
attacked  the  Garibaldians  to  the  number  of  about  500,  at 
Bagnorea,  seized  and  plundered  by  these  'deliverers'  two 
days  before,  but  were  defeated.  Two  days  later,  Azzanesi 
took  the  place,  and  the  Garibaldians  fled  leaving,  however, 
45  killed,  41  wounded,  and  110  prisoners.  On  October  9th, 
Colonel  Charette  advanced  from  Monte  Libretto  and  Nerola 
against  the  Garibaldians,  under  Menotti  Garibaldi,  gathered 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Carpignano,  but  Menotti  withdrew  at 
once  over  the  Italian  frontier.  The  two  forces  could  only 
look  at  one  another  across  the  boundary  just  out  of  range, 
whilst  some  of  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  nominally 
guarding  the  frontier,  but  of  course  doing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
looked  on.  On  the  10th,  a  Garibaldian  band  was  routed  by 
the  Zouaves  at  Subiaco,  and  on  the  13th  a  sharp  fight  took 
place  at  Monte  Libretti,  when  80  Zouaves  under  Lieutenant 
Guillemin,  with  whom  was  De  Quelen,  marched  from  Monte 
Rotonda,  and  attacked  the  Garibaldian  outposts  with  desperate 
courage,  and  drove  them  into  the  town.     Both  Guillemin  and 
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De  Quelen  were  killed.  There  were  more  than  eleven 
hundred  Garibaldians,  but  the  Zouaves  attacked  the  gate,  and 
did  not  retreat  from  the  suburb  of  Monte  Libretti  to  Monte 
Maggiore  until  the  next  morning.  Of  the  80  heroic  defenders 
of  the  Pope,  17  were  killed  and  18  wounded.  The  Gari- 
baldians retired  at  once  from  Monte  Libretti  to  Nerola. 
Colonel  Charette  followed  up  the  Zouaves  with  a  strong  force, 
occupied  Monte  Libretti  and  prepared  to  attack  Menotti 
Garibaldi,  now  at  Nerola  with  3,000  volunteers.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  but  Menotti  had  pru- 
dently retired,  and  the  small  garrison  left  by  him  under 
Count  Valentini  becoming  mutinous,  the  Count  was  soon 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  134  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Charette.  The  next  day,  Charette  and  his  troops  marched 
to  Monte  Rotondo  and  took  train  for  Rome,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  General  Kanzler  to  fall  back  on  the  capital.  The 
same  day  at  Farnese  a  Garibaldian  band  was  defeated  by 
Zouaves,  but  Lieutenant  Dufournel  was  killed.  The  news  of 
the  capture  of  Nerola  was  communicated  to  Rattazzi  by 
Buglielli  from  Passo  Correse  in  the  following  message: — "An 
isolated  column  has  been  taken  prisoner  at  Nerola.  There  is 
great  want  of  a  central  direction  in  the  provinces,  without 
which  an  internal  movement  is  impossible.  A  concentric 
impulse  is  necessary  to  support  the  insurgent  columns. 
Rome  requires  this."  Three  days  earlier  120,000  cartridges 
for  rifles  and  61,000  for  smooth  bores  were  despatched  from 
the  naval  stores  at  Spezia,  on  an  order  from  the  Ministry  of 
Rattazzi,  for  the  use  of  the  Garibaldians.  Yet  Victor 
Emmanuel  could  still  plead  honesty,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  following  official  messages  during  these  days  of 
chaos  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  political  situation  in  Italy, 
on  the  direction  or  lack  of  direction  of  affairs.  That  the  first 
duty  of  a  Government  is  to  govern  was  more  completely  lost 
sight  of  than  ever.  ''U Italic  d' Opera  comique''  was  never, 
perhaps,  from  that  point  of  view,  a  more  complete  success. 
On  October  20th,  the  Prefect  of  Perugia  telegraphed  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  from  Perugia  as  follows: — "The 
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trains  of  yesterday,  coming  from  Florence  and  Ancona, 
brought  great  numbers  of  volunteers,  some  armed,  and  all 
started  for  Terni.  There  the  state  of  matters  is  too  abnormal. 
In  Umbria  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reject  volunteers,  as  they 
arrive  freely  from  all  the  provinces.  The  local  authorities 
are  in  such  matters  completely  over-ridden.  At  Viterbo  and 
in  Rome  there  reigns  complete  tranquillity,  a  fact  sufficiently 
significant  in  my  opinion."  The  next  day  the  political 
employe,  Buglielli,  telegraphed  from  Ponte  Correse  to  Mosca, 
the  Prefect  of  Rieti : — "  Menotti,  profiting  by  your  kind  offer, 
has  asked  me  for  the  sum  of  which  he  is  in  urgent  need, — of 
12,000  lire, — which  you  will  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  expects  and  counts  absolutely  upon  it.  Nothing  new. 
The  Roman  insurrection  is  put  off  till  to-morrow."  On  the 
22nd  came  an  anxious  message  from  Rattazzi  himself  to  the 
Sub-Prefect  of  Rieti  and  Poggio  Mirtetti : — "Give  me  at  once 
news  of  Rome  if  you  have  any.  Do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
public  may  know  as  little  as  possible  of  it."  The  same  day 
the  Prefect  of  Perugia  telegraphed  as  follow^s  to  the  sub- 
Prefects  of  Rieti,  Spoleto  and  Terni : — "  I  have  received  notice 
that  General  Garibaldi  is  in  the  train  from  Florence  directed 
for  Foligno.  I  have  asked  instructions  iProm  the  Minister. 
As  soon  as  I  receive  I  will  communicate  them  to  you. — Gadda." 
The  same  harassed  official  communicated  thus  with  the 
Government  the  same  day  : — "  I  await  the  instructions  of  the 
Cabinet  regarding  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at 
Arezzo,  sent  me  by  the  Prefect."  The  same  day  the  Prefect 
of  Arezzo  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior: — "The  train  which  arrived  here  at  nine,  brought 
600  volunteers,  it  is  said  from  Florence,  who  pursued  their 
journey  without  impediment."  Buglielli,  also  on  the  22nd, 
telegraphed  thus  from  Correse  to  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Rieti : — 
"I  know  nothing  of  Garibaldi.  You  will  have  heard  that 
Menotti  is  at  Scandriglia.  I  hope  he  will  soon  take  the  road 
to  Rome.  I  have  given  him  all  the  money  in  the  caisse, — 
6,500  lire, — and  do  not  know  how  to  go  on.  I  have  telegraphed 
to  Fabrizi  and  had  no  answer.      We   may  claim  interest." 
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On  October  18th,  Crispi  had  telegraphed  to  Rattazzi  from 
Narni  : — "Prevent  the  departure  of  volunteers.  They  are 
a  trouble  and  no  use.  We  have  too  many,  and  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them."  It  was  a  little  hard  on  Rattazzi  that 
a  number  of  these  messages  should  be  published  in  January, 
1868,  by  the  Cabinet  of  Menabrea,  in  an  official  report  on  the 
fallen  Ministry  and  its  deeds.  Rattazzi  was  not  one  whit 
more  dishonest,  in  fact  he  was  less  so,  than  Cavour,  but  unlike 
Cavour  he  failed  in  his  object.  The  desperate  gambler's  throw 
which,  despite  its  lack  of  principle,  brought  Cavour  honour 
and  gratitude  in  1860,  because  it  was  successful,  brought  only 
dishonour  and  ingratitude  to  Rattazzi  in  1867,  because  it  was 
a  failure.  If  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  it  is  equally  true 
that  nothing  fails  like  failure  ;  but  Rattazzi  must  not  be  judged 
too  severely.  Garibaldi  escaped  from  Caprera,  from  the 
watchful  squadron,  on  October  16th,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes by  sea  and  land,  he  arrived  on  the  20th  at  Florence. 
It  has  not  unnaturally  been  suggested  that  Rattazzi,  acting  on 
Crispi's  advice,  was  privy  to  his  escape,  but  the  disguises  and 
devices  resorted  to  by  Garibaldi,  including  the  dyeing  of  his 
hair  and  beard,  may  surely  permit  of  allowing  Rattazzi  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  For  the  next  move,  Rattazzi  was  not  so 
innocent,  but  even  here  there  was  excuse  and  to  spare. 
Garibaldi  ought  of  course  to  have  been  arrested  at  once  at 
Florence,  but  Rattazzi  had  been  forced  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  vacate  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  Cialdini  had  not 
yet  got  a  Cabinet  together.  Garibaldi  started  by  special  train 
on  the  22nd  for  Terni,  and  Cialdini  then,  after  seeing  Garibaldi 
at  liberty  in  the  Capital,  obtained  from  Rattazzi  through  Revel 
an  order  for  his  arrest,  but  the  order  was  delayed,  and  when 
the  carabinieri  sent  by  Gadda,  the  Prefect,  reached  Rieti,  the 
General  had  got  across  the  frontier,  and  was  allowed  to  cro 
free.  But  the  insurrection  arranged  to  take  place  in  Rome 
on  the  22nd,  as  to  which  Rattazzi  had  expressed  such  anxiety, 
and  which  Garibaldi  intended  to  second  by  an  attack  on  the 
city  the  next  day,  completely  failed. 

A  huge   bomb  exploded  in  the   Piazza  Colonna   at   seven 
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o'clock  gave  the  signal  for  the  expected  insurrection  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd.    Immediately  500  Garibaldians  appeared 
at  the  Porta  San  Paolo  and  others  attacked  the  Capitol,  the 
prison  of  San  Michele,  the  Carceri  Nuovi,  and  the  Caserne  of 
San  Callisto.     The  Garibaldians  making  for  the  Capitol  came 
up  from  the  Forum,  and  from  the  Ara  Coeli  side  came  the  dis- 
cordant cries  of   **  Viva  If  alia  !    Viva  la  Repithblica  I  Abasso 
Vittorio  E)naiiuele  I  Morte  ai  Prefi !  **    Lesfs  than  15  minutes, 
and  a  few  shots  were  enough  to  end  the  affair,  and  other 
fracas  at  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  in  the  Via  Alessandria,  the 
Piazza   Montanara,  near  Sant'  Angelo  in   Peschiera,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Ghetto.    Some  of  the  band  attacking  the  Porta 
San  Paolo  took  refuge  in  an  Osteria,  and  took  the  Zouaves 
longer  to  get  rid  of  than  the  rest.    During  these  small  affrays, 
a  terrific  explosion  took  place  at  the  Serristori  barracks,  the 
flash  of  which  was  actually  seen  at  Orte.    A  mine  had  been 
laid  under  the  corner  of  the  barracks,  but,  fortunately,  only 
a   few   of   the   Zouaves   were   in   that   part   of   the    building. 
Mgr.  de  Merode  assisted  in  the  work  of  rescue.     The  losses 
were  25  killed  on  the  spot  or  fatally  injured,  and  9  wounded. 
Nineteen  of  these  were  Italians  and   15  foreigners.     On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,   Enrico  and  Giovanni  Cairoli  were  to 
have  brought  arms  into  the  city  by  river,  but  failed.     The 
Cairolis  and  their  band  of  76  then  occupied  the  Villa  Glori, 
near  Monte  Parioli.     Giovanni  got  into   Rome  on  the  23rd, 
and  saw  Cucchi,  the  insurgent  leader. 

In  the  afternoon  General  Zappi  sent  a  few  Carabinieri  and 
dragoons  to  the  place  under  Meyer,  and  a  desperate  fight  took 
place  in  the  vineyard.  The  brothers  Cairoli  shewed  splendid 
courage  and  were  both  killed,  and  the  band  dispersed.  The 
next  day  some  80  Garibaldians  were  discovered  in  a  house  in 
the  Trastevere,  provided  with  Orsini  bombs,  and  a  fearful 
encounter  ensued.  Only  one  man  was  a  Roman.  Twenty 
one  were  killed. 

Throughout  it  all,  the  Roman  population  ''  denieura  inerte, in- 
sensible,ne  dissimulant pas  fuenie  sa  satisfaction  d'etre  liberie 
de  ses  liberateurs.'*-''  The  revolution  had  been  equally  abortive 
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in  the  provinces  around  Rome.  As  Guerzoni,  the  biographer  of 
Garibaldi,  says: — '^Quand  Garibaldi  arriva  siir  le  theatre  de 
la  guerre,  il  troiiva  V insurrection  des  provinces  reduite,  celle 
de  la  capitale-  aneantie,  les  handes  e//  ddsordre,  Vensemhle 
de  la  situation  pire  qn'avant  son  depart  pour  CapreraJ"] 
Volunteers  collected  from  all  over  Italy  were  passed  into  the 
Papal  States  with  the  aid  of  the  Florence  Government,  but  in 
no  instances  did  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  or  in  the 
country  join  the  movement  for  rebellion,  and  the  papal  troops 
on  dispersing  the  Garibaldians  were  usually  received  by  the 
people  with  unfeigned  delight.  But  when  Garibaldi  arrived 
on  the  scene,  General  Kanzler  had  recalled  his  men  from  all 
points  except  Civita  Vecchia  and  Monte  Rotondo,  so  Garibaldi 
had  no  military  obstacles  to  his  plans  of  concentration  for  the 
coming  invasion  in  force. 

On  the  25th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wrote  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  in  admonitory  terms,  thus  : — "J^  vols  avec  douleur 
que  les  proniesses  de  Votre  Majeste  ne  se  realisent  point. 
Ce  retard  ni'occasionne  les  plus  inves  preoccupations ; 
Vaugnientation  du  nonibre  des  volontaires,  Vevasion  de 
Garibaldi proiivent  que  Votre  Majeste  se  laissc  dotniner  par 
la  Revolution  et  s' expose  a  des  complications  qui  pourraient 
briser  les  relations  aniicales  entre  la  France  et  Vltalie'* 
Had  Cialdini  grasped  the  helm  with  a  firm  hand  and  thus 
made  it  possible  for  Victor  Emmanuel  to  keep  his  renewed 
promises,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  willing  and  ready  to 
further  stay  his  hand,  but  with  no  Italian  Government,  and 
repeated  Garibaldian  excesses,  it  was  now  absolutely  inevitable 
that  France  should  intervene.  So  the  Emperor  telegraphed 
as  follows,  on  October  26th,  to  Victor  Emmanuel : — 

"y'<T/  suspend u  sur  votre  demande  le  depart  de  la  flotte, 
inais  aucun  cabinet  n'est  forme  ;  les  volontaires  continnent 
a  envaliir  les  Etats  pontificaux ;  Rome  est  en  danger;  je 
lie  puis  retarder  pins  longtemps  Voccupation  de  Civitii 
Vecchia.  Cctte  mesurc  n'a  rien  d'agressif  pour  Vltalie ; 
nos  deux  pays   sont  egalement   interesses  an   maintien   de 
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Vordre  et  de  la  legalite.  Les  invasions  revolntionn aires 
tentees  contre  Rome  constituent  line  violation  da  droit  public 
et  des  traites.  Du  reste,  nion  intention  n'est  pas  de  prolonger 
V occupation  :  qtiand  Vordre  sera  retabli,  je  ferai  tons  mes 
efforts  povir  induire  les  puissances  a  regler  tine  question  qui 
interesse  toute  V Europe,'"  The  *^  Moniteur"  apprised  Europe 
of  the  Imperial  intentions  the  same  day  on  this  wise  : — ^^Eh 
presence  des  tentatives  nouvelles  faites  par  les  bandes 
revolutionnaires  pour  envahir  les  Etats  pontificanXj 
VEmperenr  a  revoqiie  Vordre  de  suspendre  V enibarquement 
des  troupes  reunies  a  Toulon;  les  defenseurs  de  Rome  ne 
doivent  done  se  laisser  alter  a  auctin  decoiiragement .'^  So  at 
length  the  French  fleet,  after  several  false  starts,  sailed  from 
Toulon  for  Civita  Vecchia  in  all  haste.  It  was  none  too  soon. 
Cialdini  and  Revel  had  gathered  the  Italian  troops  between 
Terni,  Passo  Correse  and  Orbetello,  and  no  more  pretence 
was  shewn  of  protecting  the  frontier. 

On  the  25th,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  volunteers, 
under  Garibaldi  himself,  had  attacked  Monte  Rotondo.  For 
27  hours,  a  force  of  only  322  men  of  the  Antibes'  legion,  with 
12  officers,  mostly  French,  and  a  few  dragoons,  under  Captain 
Robert  Coste  de  Montauban  and  Lieut.  Quatrebarbes,  held 
this  stronghold  against  the  Garibaldian  hordes,  and  were  only 
compelled  at  length  on  the  26th  by  fire,  "on  the  point  of  being 
grilled  alive,"  as  M.  Ollivier  expresses  it,  to  capitulate. 
A  Papal  force  of  2,000  arrived  just  too  late,  and  then  retreated 
rapidly  on  Rome.  The  place  was  sacked  by  the  Garibaldians  ; 
as  M.  Ollivier  says: — ''C'est  ainsi  que  presque  partout  se 
manifestait  Voeuvre  de  liberation.''  The  defenders  lost  2  killed 
and  15  wounded,  and  the  Garibaldians  84  killed  and  140 
wounded.  The  Pontificals  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  as 
200  Garibaldians  had  seized  the  railway  station  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd,  and  Coste  de  Montauban,  asking  for  instructions 
from  Rome,  had  received  orders  from  Kanzler  to  try  and  hold 
the  place  against  any  number  of  Garibaldians,  but  to  withdraw 
at  once  if  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Still  there  was  no  Government  in  Italy.     General  Cialdini 
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was  really  in  favour  of  the  mixed  occupation  of  the  papal 
territory  by  French  and  Italian  troops,  advocated  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  supported  only  by  General  Durando  in  Italy, 
and  by  M.  Rouher  in  France ;  a  plan  to  which  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  nor  Rattazzi,  would  agree.  But  at 
the  critical  moment  Cialdini  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and 
when  he  at  length  resolved  to  recall  Rattazzi,  and  go  'full 
steam  ahead,'  Victor  Emmanuel  refused  consent,  and 
summoned  General  Menabrea,  so  Cialdini  resigned.  On 
October  27th,  Menabrea  formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  took 
himself  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  gave  the  portfolios 
of  Finance,  War,  and  Marine  respectively  to  Cambray- 
Digny,  Bertole-Viale,  and  Provana.  Adrien  Mari  became 
Minister  of  Justice,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  still  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from 
landing  troops  in  the  peninsula  at  all.  Pepoli  was  already  in 
Paris,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  decided  to  send  Lamarmora  also, 
to  back  up  Nigra.  On  the  26th,  Victor  Emmanuel  telegraphed 
to  Pepoli  to  inform  the  Emperor  and  M.  Rouher  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Pepoli  wrote  to  the  Emperor  the  same 
evening,  and  the  next  day  saw  Rouher  on  the  subject  of  the 
troops  going  to  Civita  Vecchia.  On'the  27th,  Victor  Emmanuel 
telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon: — ''PoicJie 
Vostra  Maesfd  ha  credido  dovere  occupare,  malgrado  le  mie 
osservazioni,  Civita  Vecchia,  lo  stato  delle  cose  sfabilifo  dell  a 
convenzione  si  trova  uecessariamente  nmtato.  In  conse- 
gitenza  ho  dato  ordine  alle  mie  truppe,  che  si  trovano  ai 
confinit  di  avanzarsi  sul  territorio  romano  e  di  concorrere 
alio  stabilimento  delVordine  e  della  legalitd.  Come  Vostra 
Maesta  riconosce  qiiesto  intervetito  non  e  un  atto  ostile  verso 
la  Francia,  colla  quale  desidero  iuantenere  senipre  le  niigliori 
relazioni.'"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  replied  the  same  day, 
when  he  truly  observed  : — ''Si  fadoptais  le  systeme  d'absten- 
Hon  que  me  propose  Votre  Majeste,  rien  u'empecherait  les 
bandes  revolutionnaires  de  s'emparer  de  Rome.'' 

On  Victor  Emmanuel's  new  move  the  Emperor's  comment 
by  telegraph  was  '  Deplorare  le  nuovi  disposizioni  cui  il  re 
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acceiinava,  perche  tali  die  produrre  le  piu  gravi  coniplica' 
zioni.* 

The  promised  Royal  Proclamation,  signed  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Menabrea,  duly  appeared  on  the  29th  in 
the  "  Gazzetta  Uffizlale."  It  ran  as  follows  : — "  Schiere  di 
voloiitari,  eccitati  e  sedotti  dalV  opera  di  un  partito,  senza 
antorizzazione  inia,  ne  del  mio  governo^  hanno  violato  le 
frontiere  dello  Stato.  The  respect  equally  due  by  all 
citizens  to  the  laws  and  international  stipulations  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  and  by  me,  under  those  circumstances 
prescribes  an  inexorable  debt  of  honour.  UEuropa  sa  che 
la  handiera  inalzata  nelle  terre  vicine  alle  nostre,  sulla  quale 
fii  scritta  la  distruzione  della  suprema  antorita  del  capo 
della  religione  cattoHca  noii  e  la  mia.  This  attempt  places 
our  common  country  in  the  most  serious  danger.  It  imposes 
upon  me  the  duty  of  saving  at  the  same  time  our  honour  and 
our  country,  and  of  not  confounding  two  causes  absolutely 
distinct,  two  different  objects.  Italy  must  be  secured  against 
the  dangers  she  may  run.  Europe  must  be  convinced  that, 
faithful  to  her  engagements,  Italy  does  not  desire  to  be,  and 
cannot  be,  the  disturber  of  public  order.  La  guerra  col 
iiostro  alleato  sarebbe  guerra  fratricida  fra  due  exerciti  che 
pugnaroiio  per  la  causa  medesima.  As  holder  of  the  right 
of  peace  or  war,  I  cannot  tolerate  its  usurpation.  I  feel 
confident,  therefore,  that  the  voice  of  reason  will  be  listened 
to,  and  that  the  Italian  citizens  who  have  violated  that  right 
will  retire  behind  the  line  of  our  troops.  Allorche  la  calma 
sia  rientrata  negli  animi,  e  Vordine  pubblico  pienamente 
ristabilitOj  il  mio  governo,  d'accordo  colla  Francia,  secondo  il 
voto  del  Parlameftto,  ciirera  con  ogni  lealta  e  sforzi  di 
trovare  iin  utile  cornponimento  che  valga  a  porre  iin  termine 
alia  grave  ed  importante  questione  dei  Romania  Mazzini 
lost  no  time  in  fulminating  against  this  pronouncement,  and 
declared: — ""la proclamation  royale,  faite  an  moment  ou  les 
soldats  d'un  despote  etranger  envahissent  le  territoire  romain 
est  un  outrage  au  pays " 

*'  En  signant  cette proclamation  le  rot  a  signe  sa  decheance, 
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a  moins  que  la  nation  ne  consente  a  la  sienne  propre.'" 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  issuing  this  proclamation, 
Victor  Emmanuel  merely  kept  his  word.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He  owed  it  to  himself,  to  his 
Kingdom,  and  to  France,  and  faced  an  unpalatable  duty  as 
unflinchingly  as  he  would  danger  in  the  field.  General 
Menabrea  acted  at  once  with  vigour,  firmness  and  loyalty ; 
he  suppressed  the  ^^  coniites  de  secoiirs"  and  seized  their 
papers ;  opened  an  enquiry  into  recent  events ;  stopped  the 
contracts  for  arms ;  and  tore  down  the  placarded  protest  of 
the  Radical  deputies.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  stop  the 
French  fleet. 

Meanwhile,  Pepoli  had  written  from  Paris  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  his  endeavours  with  the  Emperor  and  Rouher. 
Pepoli  said  that  both  the  Sovereign  and  his  Minister  desired 
a  Congress  to  regulate  the  question. 

On  the  30th,  Victor  Emmanuel  replied  by  telegraph : — 
*'AI  Marchese  Pepoli^  Parigi.  Ricemiio  siio  rapporto.  La 
ringrazio,  II  Governo  desiderando  di  far  couoscere  alV 
Ituperatore  dei  Francesi  mi  ova  posizione  del  paese,  che  e 
allannante,  fa  partire  Lamannora.  Lei  vada  dalV  Ituperatore 
oggi  0  doniani.  Gli  dica  sulla  uiia  parola  che,  se  i  Francesi 
sbarcaiio,  noi  occupaudo  parte  del  territorio  poutificiOj  questa 
occupazione  non  sara  che  occupazione  poliiica,  e  che  gli  do 
parola  che  nessuua  complicazione  e  scoucerto  potrd  accadere 
tra  i  Francesi  e  noi  in  seguito  agli  ordini  che  ho  dati,  e  che 
to  souo  nella  impossibilita  di  fare  altrimenti  per  la  gran 
concitazione  aninii.  Torino  gia  insorge,  Napoli  uiinaccia, 
chianio  truppe  sot  to  arnii  perch  e  Parlanieuto  ce  le  aveva 
tolte  e  non  si  pot ev a  repriuiere.  Oggi  saranno  sciolti  Cotni- 
tati.  Preghi  Ituperatore  credere  alia  niia  buona  fede  ed 
atnicizia  per  Lui,  nia  che  ponderi  niia  posizione.  Gli  dica 
che  se  bande  di  Garibaldini  sono  respinte  noi  le  disaruieremo. 
Iniperatore  uii  dica  subito  come  si  deve  far  couibinare  Con- 
gresso.  Mi  pare  che  citta  Savona  sarebbe  convetiiente  per 
Cougresso  e  che  piu  presto  si  fara  sara  meglio  per  tutti  e  due. 
Lei  mi  scriva  qucilche  cosa  per  telegrafo,  e  poi  parta  per 
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venirmi  a  trovare  con  ultime  notizie.  Ho  bisogno  averla  qua, 
ove  sua  presenza  necessaria  in  questi  momenti  dijficili. 
30  ottobre,  ore  3.45,  Vittorio  Emannele.'"  On  this  day, 
the  flag  of  Imperial  France  once  more  floated  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  force  landed  consisted  of  two  divisions  of 
infantry  of  two  brigades  each,  and  each  brigade  of  two  regi- 
ments, the  first  brigade  having  also  a  battalion  of  chasseurs; 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  two  batteries  of  division  and  a  reserve  of 
two  batteries.  The  same  evening  an  advance  guard,  under 
General  Polhes,  marched  into  Rome.  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
once  telegraphed  to  Turin: — ^'Francesi  a  Civita  Vecchia^ 
Italiani  passato  il  confine^'"  and  the  "Gazzetta  Uffiziale" 
announced  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  Royal  troops  to 
cross  the  frontier  and  occupy  the  pontifical  territory. 

Victor  Emmanuel  also  asked  both  Bismarck  and  Stanley  to 
intervene  with  the  Emperor,  but  nothing  resulted,  Bismarck 
refusing  point  blank. 

General  de  Failly  had,  as  might  be  expected,  distinct  orders 
from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the 
troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Emperor  re-assured  Nigra 
as  to  this.  At  the  same  time  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  the 
extreme  undesirableness  of  the  presence  of  the  Italian  troops. 

On  November  1st,  the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  wrote  to  Florence  in  the  following  terms : — 
"St  restreinte  qne  pitisse  etre  Vintervention  italienne  dans 
les  Etats  du  Saint-Siege^  quelle  que  soit  la  promptitude  avec 
laquelle  elle  cessera  et  les  menagements  dont  on  essaiera  de 
Ventourer,  le  gouvernement  frangais,  qui  Va  toujours  bldtnee 
et  deconseillee,  ne  saurait  la  couvrir  de  son  assentiment. 
Si  le  gonvernement  du  Roi  croit  pouvoir  attendre  de  nous 
une  adhesion  tacite,  c*est  la  une  illusion  que  nous  ne  devons 
pas  hesiter  a  dissiper,  et  vous  temoignerez  avec  quel  sincere 
regret  nous  le  voyons  s'ecarter  d'une  ligne  de  conduite  qui, 
selon  nous,  est  seule  confornie  aux  interets  de  Vltalie.*'''' 
The  Emperor  also  prepared  for  more  troops  to  be  sent  from 
Toulon  if  necessary. 

*  "L' Empire  liberal,"  x,  151. 
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On  November  2nd,  Pepoli,  now  joined  in  Paris  by  Lamar- 
mora,  wrote  to  Victor  Emmanuel  of  an  interview  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  when  the  Empress,  so  PepoH  said,  had 
remarked: — "/e  n' accuse  pas  V Italic  d' ingratitude,  ces  accu- 
sations ne  sont  pas  de  inise  entre  nations,  mais  d'imprevoy- 
ance,  et  de  n'avoir  pas  conipris  qit'en  desarmant  VEmpereur 
vous  desanniez  voire  meilleur  ami.  Chose  rare  dans 
riiistoire,  il  avait  stipule  avant  la  guerre  de  1866  des 
garanties,  non  pour  son  propre  pays,  mais  pour  la  liberation 
de  Venise.  En  recompense  vous  ctes  acharnes  a  diminuer 
son  credit  par  vos  furieuses  attaques ;  aujourd'hui  meme  en 
le  menacant  de  V intervention  prussienne,  par  consequent  de 
Vunitc  gennanique,  ne  donnez-vons  pas  raison  contre 
VEmpereur  a  Thiers  qui  soutenait  que  la  politique  unitaire 
a  Vexterieur  serait  fatale  a  la  puissance  de  la  France  ? 
Soyez-en  convaincu,  la  France  ne  tolerera  pas  la  destruction 
du  pouvoir  temporelJ"  To  this  PepoH  said  that  he  repUed 
thus: — '^ Notre  unite,  est  aujoiird'hui  un  fait  accompli  que 
personne  nc  pourrait  detruire.''  To  this,  according  to  PepoH, 
the  Empress  rejoined: — '' Alio)  is  done,  allons  done,  si  la 
guerre  a  lieu,  personne  ne  pent  en  predire  les  consequences  ; 
pour  moi  je  tiens  a  Vindependance  de  Vltalie,  car  cest  une 
oeuvre  frangaise,  non  a  son  Unite,  car  c'est  une  osuvre  de 
la  Revolution.'' 

Meanwhile,  Garibaldi,  in  spite  of  the  Royal  proclamation  and 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  still  prepared  to  attack  Rome,  though 
Benedetto  Cairoli  and  most  of  his  friends  counselled  a 
retreat  behind  the  Italian  army.  "  QuHls  interviennent  ou 
qu'ils  n' interviennent  pas,  il  faut  accomplir  V  unification  de  la 
patrie,''  wrote  Garibaldi  to  Nicotera  on  October  31st,  and  in 
an  order  of  the  day  to  his  troops,  he  was  as  truculent  as  ever. 
"  Si  des  faits  infdmes,'"  he  said,  "  suite  de  la  vile  Convention 
de  Septembre,  poussaicnt  le  jesuitisme  et  une  abjecte 
consorteria  a  nous  faire  mettre  bas  les  armes  par  obeissance 
au  Deux-Decembre,  je  rappellerai  au  monde  quHci  moi  seul, 
general  romain,  avais  des pleins pouvoirs  du  seul  governenient 
legal,  de  la  rcpublique  romainc  ;  elu  par  le  suffrage  iiniverself 
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j^ai  le  droit  de  me  maintenir  stir  ce  territoire  relevant  de  ma 
juridtction:'  Garibaldi  advanced  to  Castel  Giubileo,  but 
Guerzoni,  coming  from  Rome,  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  insurrection,  and  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  place,  so 
the  General  retired  on  Monte  Rotondo.  More  than  2,000  of 
his  men  soon  took  to  their  heels,  and  Garibaldi  in  disgust 
exclaimed  :  **  Ce  sont  ces  maudits  Mazziniens  qui  font  cette 
debacle.'"  So  the  General  abandoned  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
retreated  in  some  indecision  towards  Tivoli,  whence  he  could 
escape  if  necessary  with  his  men  to  the  mountains.  But  the 
Papal  General  was  too  many  for  him. 

On  November  3rd  at  1-0  a.m.  two  columns  were  mustered 
in  the  Piazzi  di  Termini,  by  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  first 
column,  of  1,500  Zouaves  and  about  as  many  more  of  the 
other  pontifical  troops,  in  all  2,913  men  with  6  guns,  was 
commanded  by  General  de  Courten,  and  the  second,  consisting 
of  some  2,000  French  troops  and  a  few  Papal  dragoons,  with 
3  guns,  by  General  de  Polhes.  At  3-0  a.m.  General  Kanzler 
and  his  staff  were  on  the  scene.  With  the  Papal  generalissimo 
were  the  Count  of  Caserta,''  brother  and  heir  of  King  Francis, 
with  Colonels  Usani  and  Rivera  in  attendance.  Count  de 
Christen  the  hero  of  Bauco,  General  Raphael  de  Courten, 
General  de  Failly  and  General  de  Polhes.  By  four  o'clock 
this  army  of  5,000,  with  9  guns,  was  on  the  march  by  way  of 
the  Porta  Pia  to  give  battle  to  Garibaldi  and  his  7,000  or  more 
followers  in  the  Roma'n  Campagna.  The  Pontificals  marched 
first,  the  French  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  at  Capo  Bianco 
a  halt  for  breakfast  was  made.  Fighting  began  with  the 
Garibaldians  in  the  thickets  beyond  the  brook  Romitorio  soon 
after  midday.  After  hard  fighting  at  close  quarters,  in  which 
Colonel  Charette  was  conspicuous,  the  Papal  troops  slowly 
drove  the  Garibaldians,  under  Colonel  Missori,  back  up  the 
succession  of  ridges  with  clumps  of  trees  to  the  eminence  of 
La  Vigna  Santucci,  before  Mentana.  Both  sides  fought  well, 
and  it  was  a  long  struggle  before  General  Kanzler's  army 

*  The  Comte  de  Caserta,  de  jure  King  of  Naples,  now  resides  chiefly 
at  Cannes. 
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drove  Major  Ciotti  from  La  Vigna  and  also  seized  Monte 
Guarnieri,  and  the  wooded  slopes  around.  The  battle  had 
lasted  two  hours  when  General  Kanzler  took  up  his  quarters 
at  La  Vigna,  and  began  to  bombard  Mentana.  The  Zouaves, 
carahinieri  and  fanteria  now  pushed  forward  through  the 
vines  and  olives  and  corn,  towards  the  Garibaldian  stronghold, 
under  a  hot  fire  from  the  defenders.  The  Pontificals  were 
close  to  Mentana  at  half-past  three,  and  the  whole  force 
struggling  against  superior  numbers  in  a  strong  position,  and 
whose  lines  were  long  enough  to  outflank  the  attacking  force, 
so  General  Kanzler,  who  thus  far  had  only  made  use  of  the 
French  guns,  requested  General  de  Polhes  to  come  into  action. 
Colonel  Fremont  and  Colonel  Saussier  thus  drove  back  strong 
Garibaldian  columns  advancing  again  to  the  attack,  and  Major 
de  Troussures  with  his  Zouaves,  who  had  been  sent  up  the 
Via  Salara  to  f!ank  the  enemy,  also  arrived  on  the  scene  with 
considerable  effect.  Captain  Daudier  rashly  tried  to  bombard 
the  castle  under  rifle  fire,  and  had  to  withdraw,  but  the 
Zouaves  and  French  got  round  to  the  back,  and  charged 
the  barricades  before  darkness  fell.  By  five  o'clock  most 
of  the  invaders  had  fled  from  view.  At  night,  the  citadel 
still  held  out,  although  Garibaldi  and  many  officers  had  fled, 
so  General  Kanzler  stopped  the  firing,  his  troops  surrounding 
the  village  of  Mentana,  whilst  French  dragoons  and  chasseurs, 
under  Colonel  Fremont,  bivouacked  before  Monte  Rotondo. 
Early  the  next  morning,  Garibaldi  seiit  a  flag  of  truce  to 
General  Kanzler,  asking  for  the  garrison  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  with  arms  and  baggage  across  the  Italian  frontier,  but 
the  Papal  General  refused.  Major  Fauchon,  of  the  59th 
French  Regiment,  shortly  afterwards  occupied  Mentana,  and 
Colonel  Fremont  occupied  Monte  Rotondo,  whilst  a  second 
request  came  to  Kanzler  from  the  citadel  asking  for  the  garrison 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  go  free.  To  this.  General  Kanzler, 
already  overburdened  with  prisoners,  gave  his  consent. 
Kanzler  now  established  himself  at  Monte  Rotondo,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  found  the  Churches 
plundered  and  desecrated.    As  the  "Standard"  correspondent 
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reported: — "The  inhabitants  hailed  the  arrival  of  General 
Kanzler  as  that  of  a  deliverer.  They  had  been  plundered  by 
the  Garibaldians  in  evei-y  way,  and  the  insults  to  their  women 
had  more  especially  exasperated  them."='=  Sixteen  hundred 
Garibaldians  were  taken  prisoners  at  Mentana,  and  of  the 
rest,  several  thousand  surrendered  to  the  Italian  troops  later. 
On  November  6th,  the  victorious  army  re-entered  Rome, 
amidst  great  enthusiasm  and  display  of  flags.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  to  the  Castello  di  Sant'  Angelo,  and  returned  in 
sections  to  their  homes.  On  November  27th,  the  Pope  visited 
some  200  still  left,  and  promised  them  warm  clothing,  shoes, 
and  their  fare  home.  To  these  Garibaldian  prisoners,  the 
Pope,  as  they  cheered  him  and  kissed  his  hands  said: — ''You 
see  before  you  the  man  whom  your  General  calls  the  Vampire 
of  Italy.  It  is  against  me  you  have  taken  up  arms;  and  who 
am  I  ? — a  poor  old  man."  As  he  bid  farewell,  the  Pope  said: — 
**  I  merely  ask  of  you  as  Catholics  to  think  of  me  in  a  short 
fervent  prayer  to  your  God."  ''Such,"  remarks  Count 
O'Clery,  "such  was  the  forgiveness  of  Pius  IX."  The 
casualties  at  Mentana,  as  given  by  a  Garibaldian  writer,!  were 
150  killed,  240  wounded,  and  900  prisoners,  in  the  invading 
army  ;  whilst  the  pontificals  had  30  killed  and  103  wounded, 
and  the  French  4  killed  and  36  wounded.  As  to  the  numbers 
taking  part  in  the  engagement  the  following  comment  appeared 
in  an  English  journal : — "Of  course,  the  Garibaldians,  we  are 
assured,  were  outnumbered  four  to  one  ;  but  as  we  know  from 
official  records  that  the  assailants  were  less  than  3,000  all  told, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  where  the  1,700  prisoners  now  in 
Rome  came  from,  saying  nothing  of  the  900  who  are  allowed 
to  have  escaped  behind  the  Italian  lines,  or  of  the  600  left 
dead  on  the  field.    The  fact  is,  the  Garibaldini  were  much  the 

strongest The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  had  been 

manfully  borne  by  the  Papalini,  and  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
the  French  alone  is  merely  to  reproduce  the  old  fable  about 
the  Prussians  at  Waterloo."! 

*  "Standard,"  Nov.  16th,  1867. 

t  "Vita  di  Garibaldi,"  Guerzoni,  ii,  547  ;    "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  158. 

J  "United  Service  Magazine,"  December,  1867. 
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Garibaldi  was  disgusted  at  the  effect  on  his  troops  of  the 
chassepot,  '^  occaggionando  piit  tirnore  che  eccidio,""  as  he 
said,  and  he  exclaimed  on  the  spot  to  Costa : — *^J*cii  vu  a 
Bezzecca  des  honunes  coiirii'^  tnais  jamais  comnte  ceux-ci,'* 

Garibaldi  was  arrested  by  the  Italian  authorities  at  Fignine, 
pinioned  by  four  carabinieri,  and  taken  in  a  carriage  to  the 
fortress  of  Varignano,  near  Spezia,  his  former  prison.  It  was 
hard,  no  doubt,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  but  since  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  proclaimed  him  a  rebel,  it  was  not  unjust. 
At  Varignano,  Garibaldi,  who  considered  himself  at  once  an 
Italian  deputy,  a  Roman  General,  and  an  American  citizen, 
claimed,  on  November  11th,  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Spezia,  but  the  Italian  government  refused 
to  release  him.  The  effects  of  Mentana  were  far-reaching 
and  diverse.  The  Papal  Court  was  naturally  jubilant,  and 
the  French  Catholics  shewed  some  reluctant  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor,  but  Victor  Emmanuel  was  very  sore,  as  well  as  the 
Italianissini,  the  revolutionaries  burst  into  fresh  abuse  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  Mazzini  applied  himself  with  quickened 
zeal  to  the  intrigue  with  Bismarck.  Yet  not  all  Italians, 
nor  all  Liberals,  were  as  blind  as  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Rattazzi 
and  his  friends,  on  the  question  of  the  intervention  of  France. 

On  October  25th,  Oldofredi,  the  Liberal,  had  written  to 
CastelH  : — *'  Nous  sonimes  foiis  a  enchaincr  en  travaillant  a 
enlever  son  prestige  a  Napoleon  IIL  Apres  le  Mexique  et 
Sadowalui  dechirer  stir  le  visage  la  Convention  de  Septenihre^ 
sans  quHl  s'en  vengedt^  c'etait  tin  honime  perdn.*' 

Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli  himself  wrote  thus  to  his  brother 
Vincenzo,  on  October  21st: — "Qui  pent  croire  que  ce  n'est 
pas  une  invasion  de  Garibaldiens  ?  Les  populations  locales 
restent  iinmobiles  :  ce  sont  gens  du  dehors,  c'est  une  invasion^ 
la  Convention  est  violee.*' 

Gaetano  Negri,  the  Syndic  of  Milan,  with  his  customary 
clearness  of  vision  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  said: — ''Que 
Napoleon  flit  contra int  de  s'opposer  par  la  force  a  un  assaut 
des  volontaires  contre  Rome,  personne  ne  pouvait  en  doiiter ; 
il  aurait  fallu  une  complete  cecite  intellectuelle  pour  croire 
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que  VEnipereur  avait  la  faculte  de  ne  pas  le  /aire.  S'il  avait 
assiste  impassible  a  la  niarche  des  volotitaires,  il  serait 
tontbe  dans  le  ridicule  et  aurait  encourii  le  blame,  non  seule- 
}nent  de  la  France,  mais  de  toute  V Europe.  II  a  ete  entraine 
a  Mentana  par  une  absolue  neces site. '*''••' 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  wrote  at  the  time  to  Philis^  with  his 
unvarying  loyalty  to  Liberal  principles  coupled  with  inflexible 
rectitude  in  political  conduct,  as  follows:  "/e  suis  avec 
angoisse  cette  affaire  de  Rome.  Je  maudis  V intervention, 
mais  au  point  de  vue  du  gouvernment  elle  me  paralt  bien 
inevitable.  La  violation  de  la  Convention  de  Septembre  est 
flagrante :  le  peuple  romain  est  immobile,  et  ce  sont  des 
Garibaldiens  organises  sur  le  territoire  italien  qui 
envahissent.  Apres  les  echecs,  les  htuniliations,  les  inanques 
de  parole  de  ces  derniers  temps,  le  gouvernement  descendrait 
au-dessous  de  tout,  il  serait  bafoue,  conspue,  ruine  s'il  ne 
faisait  pas  un  acte  d'energie  en  defendant  Vhonneur  de  sa 
signature.  Et  cependant  cet  acte  sera  fatal  a  lui,  a  nous, 
a  ritalie.  S'il  s'accomplit,  c'est  une  nonvelle  ere  de  reaction 
qui  commence.  Ce  parti  de  V action  est  stupide  et  malfaisant ; 
a  la  place  de  Victor  Emmanuel  faurais  resiste  a  Voutrance 
et  jusque  dans  le  nioindre  detail,  quitte  a  braver  une 
insurrection  et  d  la  reduire.  Si  le  respect  de  la  parole  est 
definitivement  aboli  dans  le  ntonde,  nous  sommes  en  proie 
comme  disait  Bossuet ;  qu'on  ne  parte  plus  de  civilisation, 
de  progres,  d'honneur.  Relisez  mon  discours  sur  le 
Convention  de  Septembre.'"  It  was  more  remarkable  that 
Lord  Russell  should  write  as  he  did  to  Lord  Clarendon  on 
October  18th.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  said: 
"  What  should  he  do  ?  I  say,  abstain  from  a  fresh  expedition 
to  Rome,  but  make  terms  with  Victor  Emmanuel  (who  is 
quite  a  Papist)  to  protect  the  Pope's  person  with  the  great 
Italian  army,  treating  him  as  a  sovereign  Prince,  and 
respecting  his  spiritual  independence.  The  folly  of  the 
Italians  in  trying  to  make  Rome  their  capital,  is  in  the  way 


*  ^' Relazione al consiglio comunale di Milano^' ;  "L'Empirelibdral,"  x,  162. 
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of  this  plan,  but  surely  the  diplomacy  of  France  and  Italy 
might  untie  the  knot."'" 

On  November  2nd,  after  the  Menabrea  Ministry  was  firmly 
in  the  saddle,  Lord  Russell  wrote  again  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
saying:  "  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Italian  affairs  are  prospering. 
A  foreign  garrison  during  the  Pope's  life,  with  all  the  territory 
in  Italian  occupation  during  his  life,  and  Rome  itself  after  his 
death,  is  my  idea  of  an  euthanasia  of  the  temporal  power."! 
The  revolutionaries  tried  to  make  disturbances  in  Paris  on 
November  2nd  and  4th,  and  a  wild  proclamation  issued  from 
Geneva,  was  circulated  in  Paris.  Here  is  a  specimen : 
''  Fraiigaisy  le  regne  de  Bonaparte  a  etc  fonde  siir  le  crime; 
il  s'acheve  dans  le  crime ;  apres  avoir  tratndj  seize  ans^  la 
France  de  honte  en  honte !  Usurpateiir  impiini  de  notre 
droit,  r/ionime-crime,  vent  encore  faire  de  nous  rinstriiment 
de  Voppression  des  autres  peiiples.  Frangais,  le  soiiffrirons- 
nous  ?  Hier  Vopprohre  du  Mexiqiie ;  aiijourd'hiti  celiii  de 
Rome.  Ce  politique  imbecile  se  laisse  duper par  un  Bismarck 
et  transforme  nos  glorieux  soldats  en  shires  du  Pape  !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  although  most  of  the 
intrigues  were  now  known  to  him,  promised  Lamarmora  to 
abstain  from  sending  more  troops  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Pepoli,  back  from  Paris,  conferred  with  Victor  Emmanuel. 

**  Bisogna  trovare  assolutamente  una  uscita  per  la  quale 
io  posso  passare  senza  abbassare  la  f  route.  Nel  momento 
net  quale  siamo  non  basta  che  Vltalia  svincoli  la  sua 
handiera  da  quella  dell' anarch ia,  ma  hisogna  pure  che  la 
Francia  svincoli  nettamente  la  sua  bandiera  da  quella 
delta  reazione''  Thus  did  Victor  Emmanuel,  tersely,  and 
with  rare  impartiality,  sum  up  the  situation. 

On  November  5th  the  Italian  troops  were  ordered  by 
General  Menabrea  to  withdraw  from  the  Pontifical  territory. 

On  November  6th  the  Marquis  Pepoli  wrote  at  length,  by 
command  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

*  "Life   and    Letters   of   the  4th   Earl  of  Clarendon,"   Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  ii,  337. 

t  Ibid,  ii,  339. 
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The  passage  in  the  following  letter  referring  to  the  chassepots, 
was  interpolated  by  Victor  Emmanuel  himself. 

**Sire!  II  Ministero  del  Re  richiamando  dal  territorio 
vomano  le  truppe  italiane  ha  reso  wi  servizio,  a  niio  credere^ 
lion  solo  airitalia,  ma  anche  alia  causa  della  libertd  in 
Eiiropa,  evitando  fatali  complicazioni  ed  una  guerra  che 
sarebbe  stata  una  guerra  civile.  Esso  perb  si  frova  in  faccia 
al  paese  in  una  posizione  dubbia  e  dolorosa;  esso  si  trova 
accusato  di  aver  ceduto  alia  pressione  straniera  che  e  la 
peggiore  e  piii  crudele  accusa  che  si  possa  fare  ad  un  Governo. 
E  necessario  rafforzarlo  se  esso  deve  governare  con  salda 
niano  it  paese,  se  deve  reintegrare  il  principio  di  autorita 
offesOj  se  deve,  senza  uscire  dalla  legge,  trovare  anzi  nella 
legge  medesima  il  rimedio  at  tanti  mali  che  torturano  Vltalia. 
Vostra  Maesta  contribuira  efftcaceniente  a  quesf opera 
richiamando  itnmediataniente  le  proprie  truppe  e  facendo 
scomparire  cost  fin  la  seinbianza  di  un'' alleanza  col  partito 
clericale,  che  sarebbe,  non  dico  fatale  alVItalia,  ma  fatalis- 
sima  alia  Francia  ed  alia  dinastia  Napoleonica  medesima. 
lo  oso  sperare  che  Vostra  Maesta  non  esitera  a  farlo,  perche 
se  il  bisogno  di  dare  una  so  soddisfazione  alia  suscettivita 
nazionale  e  Vobbligo  di  rispettare  la  propria  parola  Vhanno 
consigliato  a  rcspingere  irremovibilimente  ogni  domanda  di 
sospendere  la  spedizione  a  Roma,  le  medesime  ragioni  non 
esistono  oggi  per  rifiutarsi  a  richiamare  il  proprio  esercito. 
No,  la  permanenza  della  bandiera  francese  a  Roma  non 
sarebbe  un  pegno  alVonor  nazionale,  ma  alle  irose  vendette 
del  partito  reazionario.  Oso  affermare  che  il  ritorno  della 
spedizione  francese  sarebbe  salutato  da  tutto  il  partito 
liberate  in  Europa  con  gioia,  e  che  V immensa  maggioranza 
del  popolo  francese  appla^idirebbe  Vostra  Maesta.  Creda  a 
me,  Maesta,  rompa  ogni  solidarieta  di  concetto  con  un  partito 
die  sogna  incominciare  la  restaurazione  a  Roma  per  fiuirla 
a  Parigi,  non  si  leghi  con  i  legittimisti  clericali.  Vostra 
Maesta  pud,  se  il  vuole,  essere  il  Capo  del  partito  liberate  in 
Europa,  di  questo  partito  che  ha  per  se  Vavvenire,  di  questo 
partito  che  anela  e  sapra  rigenerare  il  mondo,  malgrado  gli 
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sforzi  del  partito  feudale.  Vostra  Maesfa  ha  per  luissione 
di  finirla  una  volta  per  sempre  col  vecchio  mondo ;  Ella  deve 
avere  la  gloria  di  affratellare  la  religione  colla  liberta ;  Ella 
oggi  die  ha  fatta  rispettare  la  parola  della  Francia  pud,  se 
vuole,  riconqiiistare  il  terreno  perduto,  compiere  Vopera 
iniziata,  essere  il  Carlo  Magno  della  liberta  in  Europa. 
Perdoni,  Sire,  se  le  ho  parlato  con  la  consueta  franchezza, 
ma  ritalia  oggi  dopo  il  ritiro  delle  proprie  triippe  Jia  il  diritto 
di  chiedere  giustizia  alV Europa.  Se  Vostra  Maesta  seguira 
riiia  politica  liberate  in  Roma,  i  benefizi  di  qiiesta  politica 
riverbereranno  eziandio  stdla  politica  interna  francese, 
Gli  ultimi  avvenimenti  hanno  sopito  ogni  rimembranza  di 
gratitudine  net  cuore  d'ltalia.  L' alleanza  colla  Francia  non 
e  piu  nelle  mani  del  Governo  !  il  fucile  chassepot  a  Mentana 
Vha  ferita  mortahnente.  Ma  questa  alleanza  non  e  spre- 
gie\>ole,  Sire ;  essa  e  alleanza  piil  siciira  e  piii  efficace  che 
non  sia  qnella  del  partito  clericale.  Ora,  Vostra  Maesta, 
senza  offendere  la  dignita  della  Nazione,  pud,  se  vuole, 
ravvivarla  e  fecondarla.  Firenze,  il  6  Novembre  1867 
Gioachino  Pepoli.'"-'' 

On  November  1 1th,  Lord  Lyons,  the  new  English  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  had  his  first  audience  with  the  Empress  Eugenie,  to 
whom  he  presented  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  Writing  to 
Lord  Stanley  the  same  day  the  Ambassador  thus  described 
some  of  his  conversation  with  the  Empress: — "The  Empress 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Roman  question,  and  insisted 
strongly  on  the  necessity  for  a  Conference,  and  on  the  im- 
portance and  propriety  of  non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic 
powers  taking  part  in  it.  She  expressed  a  very  strong  desire 
that  England  should  not  stand  aloof.  Without  taking  it  upon 
myself  to  anticipate  your  decision,  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Empress  aware  of  the  very  great  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  a  Conference  to  us.  It  appeared  to  result  from  that. 
Her  Majesty  said  that,  in  her  own  opinion,  the  proper  basis 
for  the  deliberations  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.     This  she  seemed  to  think  would  be  a  fair  com- 

*  Massari,  li,  475-7. 
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promise  between  the  demand  of  the  Pope  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  lost  should  be  restored  to  him  and  the  pretensions 
of  Italy  to  Rome  itself.    The  conversation  having  been  brought 
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round  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  immediately,  I  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  Empress  the  advantage  of  withdrawing 
the  troops  without  a  day's  unnecessary  delay,  if  not  from  the 
Roman  territory  altogether,  at  least  from  Rome  itself.  Her 
Majesty  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  principle  against  with- 
drawing to  Civiti-i  Vecchia  at  once,  and  that  certainly  the 
Emperor  and  she  herself  were  anxious  to  bring  all  the  troops 
back  to  France  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  The  Empress 
spoke  discouragingly  of  the  state  of  Italy-  -of  the  little  progress 
that  had  been  made  towards  uniting  and  assimilating  the 
various  sections  of  the  populations — of  the  financial  difficulties 
and  other  unfavourable  points.  She  said  however  that  the 
unity  of  Italy  has  been  the  work  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  it 
would  be  absurd  and  disadvantageous  to  allow  it  to  be 
destroyed.  She  believed  that  the  French  expedition  had  in 
reality  been  of  as  much  or  more  service  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  than  to  the  Pope.  His  Majesty's  throne  was 
threatened,  she  thought,  by  the  revolutionary  party  quite  as 
much  as  was  the  Temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  .  .  .  The 
Empress  spoke  with  much  grace  both  of  manner  and  of  expres- 
sion, and  I  think  with  very  great  ability.  For  my  own  part  I 
endeavoured  principally  to  make  an  impression  on  her  mind 
respecting  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  Civita 
Vecchia  at  least,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  ensure  the  repeating  to  the  Emperor  what  I  said 
on  this  point.  .  .  .  Everyone  seems  to  admit  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  send  the  expedition  to  Rome,  but 
the  success  which  attended  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression.  All  parties  except  the  ultra-clerical  appear 
to  desire  to  get  out  of  the  intervention  as  soon  as  possible." 
Lord  Stanley,  in  his  reply,  spoke  of  the  Empress'  "  frank 
and  sensible  conversation."!      On  the  15th  Lord  Lyons  wrote 

*  "Life  of  Lord  Lyons,"  Lord  Newton,  i,  179,  180. 
t  Lyons,  1,  181, 
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thus  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  of  a  conversation  he  had 
had  that  afternoon  with  Prince  Napoleon  :  *'  He  thinks  that 
the  best  service  England  could  render  to  the  Emperor  would 
be  to  advise  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  Conference  and 
settle  the  matter  with  Italy,  by  satisfying,  at  least  in  a 
certain  measure,  Italian  aspirations.  He  declares  that  Italy 
will  never  be  quiet,  and  that  the  unity  of  Italy  will  never  be 
assured  until  she  gets  Rome  for  her  capital.  He  believes 
that  the  Emperor's  support  of  the  Pope  is  very  unpopular 
with  (he  great  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  that  it  will 
if  persevered  in,  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  dynasty."! 
Lord  Newton  observesj  that  the  Prince's  "judgment"  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  was  remarkably  correct !  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds  Prince  Napoleon 
based  an  opinion  so  obviously  in  consonance  with  his  own 
predilections  and  so  remarkably  at  variance  with  public 
evidences  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  polls.  Meanwhile 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  Ministers  continued  patiently 
to  address  their  efforts  towards  the  assembling  of  a  Congress. 
Giuseppe  Mazzini  was  naturally  stung  to  fury  by  Mentana. 
His  friends  in  his  own  country  were  promptly  adjured  on 
this  wise,  "  //  faitt  que  vous  voiis  debarrassiez  d'ltn  gouverne- 
ment  qui  vous  traJiit  et  vous  deshonore.'"  ^^  La  monarchie  a 
euiprisoufie  deux  fois  Garibaldi  coiuiue  rebelle  .  .  .  La 
monarchic  a  saisi  le  moment  ou  s'est  produite  d" intervention 
etrangere pour  composer  un  ministere  semi-clericale  et  hostile 
a  la  liberie.  .  .  .  D'  itn  roi  qtii  a  commence  par  ceder  a 
Vet  ranger  les  tombeaux  de  ses  ancetres  et  qui  a  fini  par 
Lissa  et  Custozza,  vous  ne  pouvez  attendre  que  malhettrSy 
honte,  et  perfidie.'"  Mazzini  had  already  written  to  his 
country  from  London  on  April  27th,  1867:  ''Vous  savez, 
com  me  tout  le  monde,  que  je  ne  travaille  plus  qn'  a  une 
chose  J  a  renverser  la  monarchie."  In  December  the  arch- 
conspirator  issued  a  confidential  circular  in  Italy  in  which  he 
fulminated  anew  against  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the 
Italian  Ministry.     Here  is  a  specimen;      "Les  vues  occultes 


t  Lyons,  i,  182.      \  Ibid. 
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dii  gouvernement  les  conventions  secretes  faites  par  le  chef 
de  la  monarchie  avec  Louis-Napoleon,  feront  naitre 
d'autres  occasions:'  But  of  this  alleged  accord  between 
Emperor  and  King,  Mazzini  never  succeeded  in  producing 
sufficient  evidence  to  convince  Bismarck.  General  Menabrea 
and  his  colleagues,  after  withdrau^ing  the  Italian  army  from 
Papal  soil  on  November  5th,  speedily  issued  an  important 
circular,  with  a  view  to  soothing  wounded  *' national 
aspirations." 

On  December  9th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  received  the  new 
English  Ambassador,  Lord  Lyons,  when  very  cordial  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  successor  of 
Lord  Cowley. 

On    November    17th    Mazzini  addressed   a  long  letter  to 

Bismarck  asking  for  the  approval  of  Prussia  of  an  expedition 

against   Rome,    and  the  breaking   of    the    alliance   between 

Napoleon    IIL    and   Victor    Emmanuel.         Mazzini    assured 

Bismarck  that  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napoleon  III  *'  s'etaient 

etendus "    to    make    war    against     Prussia ;       that    Victor 

Emmanuel    was    ''  engage    a    fournir    60,000    hoinmes    et 

nombreuse  arttllerie,''  Rnd  Napoleon  III.  ''a  retirerles  troupes 

francaises  de  Rome:'     Mazzini  said  that  he  had  asked  Victor 

Emmanuel,  on  the  9th  of  May,  if  this  were  true,  and  if  with 

or  without  conditions,  and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  denied 

complicity.       Mazzini  now  asked  for  Bismarck's  assistance, 

and  wrote:  "/e  ne partage pas  les  vues  politiques  dn  cointe 

de    Bismarck ;     sa    methode    d' unification    n'a    pas    mes 

sympathies ;    niais  f  admire  sa  tenacite,  son  energie  et  son 

independance,      Je  crois  a  V unite  de  VAllemagne,  et  je  la 

desire  comme  celle  de  ma  propre  patrie.     Je  deteste  V Empire 

et  la  suprematie  que  la  France  s'arroge  sur  VEurope.    Je 

crois  que  Valliance   de   Vltalie    avec  la  France    contre   la 

Prusse,  dont  les  victoires  nous  ont  donne  la  Venetie,  serait 

un  crime,   qui  imprimerait  une    tache    inejfagahle  a  notre 

jeune  drapeau:'  .  .  "  Le  Gouvernement  Prussien  devrait,  nous 

fournir  un  million  de  francs  et  deux  mille  fusils  a  aiguille. 

,    .    Je   m'engagerais   sur  Vhonneur,    a   me   servir  de   ces 
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nioyens  d'action  exclusivement  de  rendre  impossible  toute 
alliance  entre  Vltalie  et  la  France^  et  pour  renverser^ 
s'il  persistait  dans  ses  desseins,  le  gouvenieinent  du  Roi,^* 
"  Celtii  qui  le  rentplacerait  adopterait  vraisemhleinent  Videe 
d'une  alliance  italo-Germanique  contre  toute  preponderance 
etraiigere.''  Bismarck  responded  not  unfavourably  to  this 
appeal  from  the  *'  Chef  du  parti  d'actio7t.** 

Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Conservative  ministry  had  to  re- 
assure Europe  as  to  the  innocence  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  disarm  criticism  at  home  by  the  profession  of  sufficiently 
"national"  aspirations. 

General  Menabrea,  when  intimating  this  to  the  foreign  Courts 
by  a  circular  to  the  Italian  representatives,  on  November  9th, 
said  : — "  At  this  moment  Rome  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  Government,  which,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  hires  an 
army,  consisting  of  persons  gathered  together  from  all 
countries,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  and 
financial  needs  of  the  State,  and  nevertheless  believes  itself 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  intervention.  A  sincere 
agreement  with  Italy  would,  on  the  contrary,  remove  every 
suspicion  of  danger  from  the  Holy  See,  would  allow  the 
application  for  the  benefit  of  religion  of  the  treasure  squandered 
in  superfluous  armaments ;  and  by  securing  the  peninsula 
against  the  renewal  of  deplorable  scenes  of  bloodshed,  would 
be  the  certain  pledge  of  that  peace,  which  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  Pontiff  and  for  the  Italian  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  land 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  where  is  pre- 
served the  treasure  of  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
s  the  safest  dwelling  place  of  the  Papacy.  Italy  will  know 
how  to  defend  it,  and  encircle  it  with  all  the  veneration  and 
splendour  which  are  its  due,  and  secure  respect  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  liberty."  It  is  natural  to  wonder  how  far 
General  Menabrea,  with  his  soldierly  directness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  was  himself  convinced  by  this  astonishing  specimen 
of  sententiousness  and  special  pleading. 

On  November  18th,  the  French  Parliament  was  opened  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  person,     In  the  speech  from  the 
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throne  the  Emperor  thus  referred  to  the  state  of  Western 
Europe: — 

^^Deptiis  que  vous  vons  etes  separes,  devagues  inquietudes 
sont  venues  affecter  Vesprit  public  en  Europe  et  restreindre 
partouf  le  fnouvement  iudustriel  et  les  transactions  com- 
merciales.  Malgre  les  declarations  de  nion  Gouvernement 
qui  n'a  jamais  varie  dans  son  attitude  pacifique,  on  a  repan- 
du  cette  croyance  que  toiite  modification  dans  le  regime 
interieur  de  V Allemagne  devait  etre  une  cause  de  confiit,  cet 
etat  d'incertitude  ne  saurait  durer  plus  longtemps.  II  faut 
accepter  franchement  les  changements  survenus  de  Vautre 
cote  du  Rhin,  proclamer  que  tant  que  nos  interets  et  notre 
dignite  ne  seront  pas  menaces  nous  ne  nous  melerons  pas 
des  transformations  qui  s'operent  par  le  voeu  des  populations, 
Les  inquietudes  qui  se  sont  manifestees  s'expliquent  diffici- 
lement  d  une  epoque  oil  la  France  a  offert  au  monde  le 
spectacle  le  plus  imposant  de  conciliation  et  de  paix. 

UExposition  universelle^  ou  se  sont  donne  rendez-vous 
presqiie  tons  les  Souverains  de  VEurope,  et  oil  se  sont  rencon- 
tres les  represent  ants  des  classes  laborieuses  de  tons  les  pays, 
a  resserre  les  liens  de  fraternite  entre  les  nations 
Des  agitations  revolutionnaires  preparees  au  grand  jour 
menacaient  les  Etats  pontificaux.  La  Convention  du 
15  Septembre  n'etant pas  executee,j'ai  du  envoyer  de  nouveau 
nos  troupes  a  Rome  et  proteger  le  pouvoir  du  Saint-Siege  en 
repoussant  les  envahisseurs.  Notre  conduite  ne  pouvait 
avoir  rien  d'hostile  a  Vunite  et  a  Vindependance  de  Vltalie 
et  cette  nation  un  instant  surprise,  n'a  pas  tarde  a  com- 
prendre  les  dangers  que  ces  manifestations  revolutionnaires 
faisaient  courir  au  principe  monarchique  et  a  Vordre 
europeen.  Le  calme  est  aujourd'hui  presque  entierement 
retabli  dans  les  Etats  du  Pape,  et  nous  pouvons  calculer 
Vepoque  prochaine  du  repatriement  de  nos  troupes.  Pour 
nous  la  convention  du  15  Septanbre  existe  tant  qu'elle  n'est 
pas  remplacee  parun  nouvel  acte  international.  Les  rapports 
de  Vltalie  avec  le  Saint-Siege  interessent  V Europe  entiere, 
cf  nous  avons  propose  aux  puissances  de  regler  ces  rapports 
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dans  line  conference^  et  de  prevenir  ainsi  de  nouvelles  com- 
plications.*'''' 

Thus  did  the  Emperor,  with  his  unvarying  reasonableness 
and  consistency,  sum  up  to  his  Parliament  the  episode  of 
Mentana.  To  turn  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
Prosper  Merimee  characteristically  hit  off  the  difficulties  of 
the  affair  as  follows: — 

"//  est  deplorable  que  deux  vieux  imbeciles,  aussi  tetus 
Tun  que  Vaufre,  menacent  la  paix  du  uwnde  :  je  n'y  vois 
gti'un  remede,  c'est  de  les  enfermer  dans  nne  He  deserte  et 
de  les  y  laisser  jusqu'  a  ce  que  run  ait  converti  V autre,'' i 
The  quotation  is  from  a  letter  to  Panizzi  on  October  25th. 

Bismarck's  answer  to  Mazzini,  made  through  Von  Usedom, 
was  communicated  from  Florence  on  November  20th  to 
Mazzini  at  Lugano.  Some  extracts  must  suffice  here: — 
"  Lc  Gouvernement  de  Berlin  craint  qu'iJ  n'y  ait  accord 
entre  Ic  Roi  Victor  Emmanuel  et  V Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
accord  qui  serait  contraire  h  ce  que  le  Roi  de  Prusse  devrait 
attendre  de  Victor  Emma niiel.  Mais  il  u'en  a  pas  la  prenve, 
et  cest  cette  preuve  qu'il  desirerait  avoir ;  Vayant,  il  s'eui- 
presserait  iuimcdiatement  de  traiter  avec  celui  qui  peut  seul 
anjourd'hui  s' oppose r  a  la  politique  des  Tuileries.  .  .  . 
Pour  faciliter  la  voie  d  Vauteur  de  la  note,  on  lui  fait  savoir 
que  les  generaux  Cialdini  et  Durando  out  dit  avoir  lus  les 
depeches  echangees  eutre  Sa  Majeste  Victor  Emuiauucl  et 
VEmpereur  Napoleou  III.  dans  lesquellcs  le  roi  s' engage  a 
ne  pas  alter  a  Rome,  depeches  qui  out  etc  la  preliminaire 
d'un  accord  italo-Frangais  contre  la  Prusse." 

Mazzini  replied  on  the  28th,  admitting  that  he  could  not 
prove  it,  but  he  said: — '' J' affirm e  encore  une  fois  que  la 
guerre  contre  la  Prusse  est  virtuellement  dccidce  par  Louis 
Napoleou.  J'affinne  que  Victor  Emmanuel  s'est  personnelle- 
nient  engage  a  prendre  part  a  la  guerre.  II  est  probable  .  .  . 
que  Vintervention  a  Rome  a  pour  but  ...  ]e  dis  une 
concession  quelconque,  parce  que  la  cession  pure  et  simple  de 

*  ''Moniteur,''  19  Novembre,  1867, 
t  '^L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  166. 
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Rome,  qui  n'est  Hen  autre  que  la  suppression  du  pouvoir 
femporel,  est  entre  les  deux  princes  ahsolument  hors  de 
question.'' 

The  matter  then  dropped.  The  Marquis  Pallavicino  was 
so  Winded  by  revolutionary  zeal  as  to  exclaim  with  pleasure 
to  Bernhardi  of  Mentana :— "  Maintenant  il  y  a  du  sang 
entre  la  France  et  I'ltalie,  et  une  alliance  avec  elle  contre  la 
Prusse  est  impossible.'' 

In  Paris  at  this  time  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  appeal 
from  revolutionary  extremists  for  support  from  the  Radicals 
in  the  Chamber,  met  with  scant  support  from  Jules  Favre 
and  his  friends. 

On   November  4th,  the  Queen  of  Holland  wrote  to  Lord 

Clarendon    of   an    important    interview    with    the    Emperor 

Napoleon   at   St.  Cloud.      The  Queen  said:  "he  assured  me 

Bismarck  had  asked  him  to  take   Belgium.        '  Ne  le  faites 

jamais:    cela  vous  brouillerait  avec  TAngleterre,'"  said  the 

Queen,    *'  Non,  je  ne  le  ferais  jamais,"    was  the   answer. 

"He  does  not,    or  will  not,  confess  that  the  events  of   last 

year  turned   out   unfortunately  for  France  ;    but  pretends — 

'maintenant  elles  ne  seront  plus    [illegible]    contre  nous — 

la  Prusse  et  VAiitriche,  ce  sera  toujours  I'un  ou  V autre.'"-'' 

Queen  Sophie,  who  was  a  personal  friend  both  of  the  Emperor 

and   of   Lord   Clarendon,   had    written   on   June   7th   to  ask 

Clarendon's  advice  on  a  French  proposal,  in  the  second  week 

in  May,  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 

Holland,  guaranteeing  Dutch  territory,  an  offer  renewed  after 

the  London  Conference,  but  still  unaccepted.! 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  followed  up 
the  somewhat  significant  remarks  on  the  military  needs  of 
France  in  the  famous  circular  of  Lavalette,  by  energetic 
action.  Marshal  Niel,  appointed  to  succeed  Randon  early 
in  1867,  applied  himself  with  vigour  and  judgment  to  reform, 
but  unhappily  he  was  ill  supported  by  Parliament. 

In  November,  the  Emperor  addressed  the  Conseil  d'  Etat. 

*  Clarendon,  ii,  339. 
t  Ibid,  ii,  325. 
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After  speaking  of  the  victories  in  1859,  when  the  army  had 
no  second  hne,  the  Emperor  said: — ^^Depuis,  les  evenements 
de  1866  sont  veiius  proiiver  qiiHl  etait  necessaire  que  la 
France,  non  pas  pour  prendre  Voffensive,  mats  meme  pour 
conserver  son  rang  et  sa  position  en  Europe,  eut  une  arniee 
de  800,000  honimes.  Ce  sont  ces  800,000  honmies  que  je 
vous  demande.  Tons  les  systemes  seront  exatnines,  toutes 
les  opinions peuvent  seproduire :  la  deliberation  est  ouverte. '""''' 

To  return  to  Italy.  The  Ambassadors  back  at  their  posts, 
Sartiges  waited  upon  Pius  IX.,  and  Malaret  on  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Pope  spoke  to  Sartiges,  on  November  20th, 
of  the  gravity  of  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  and  expressed 
himself  in  strong  terms  on  the  greatness  of  the  services 
shewn  him,  and  the  extent  of  his  gratitude,  ascribing  his 
deliverance  from  the  invasion  directly  to  the  Emperor.  The 
Pope  pointed  out,  truly  enough,  that  continued  assistance 
was  most  important  for  him,  the  Revolution  was  only 
checked,  not  vanquished ;  and  although  the  Florence 
Government  disavowed  it  for  the  Republican  part  of  its 
programme,  it  was  in  agreement  with  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  received  Malaret, 
seems  to  have  been  most  communicative,  not  to  say  voluble,  in 
his  endeavours  to  get  back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  live  peaceably  both  with  his  people  and 
with  the  Pope.  Victor  Emmanuel  said  he  regretted  that  the 
Emperor  had  not  had  enough  confidence  in  him  to  delay  the 
French  expedition  another  24  hours,  and  still  more  that  the 
Emperor  had  not  allowed  him  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
would  have  had  excellent  results  for  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Papacy!  This  plan,  incredible  as  may  seem,  was  to  allow 
Garibaldi  and  all  his  followers  to  enter  Rome,  and  then,  the 
Pope  being  safe  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  for  Victor 
Emmanuel  himself  to  enter  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  revolutionaries  would  have  been 
such,  that  not  a  vestige  would  have  been  left!  It  would  then 
have  been  quite  easy  to  have  come  to  an   understanding  with 

*  Rothan,  222. 
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the  Pope,  the  ground  being  thus  cleared.  Had  Victor 
Emmanuel  been  a  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  he  was  striving  to  imitate  Jehu,  who 
"  did  it  in  subtilty,  that  he  might  destroy  the  worshippers  of 
Baal."  Victor  Emmanuel  said  that  during  Ricasoli's  Ministry 
he  had  a  very  confidential,  very  friendly,  and  very  active  corres- 
pondence with  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  was  disposed 
to  make  all  sorts  of  concessions  to  Italy,  to  accept  a 
transaction  as  to  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  confide  to 
the  Italians  the  duty  of  guarding  him  in  his  States.  Victor 
Emmanuel  even  alleged  that  the  Pope  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  resolving 
the  question  of  ''Rome  capitale"  might  be  not  insurmountable. 
Victor  Emmanuel  blamed  Ricasoli  for  spoiling  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pope,  and  Rattazzi  for  his  final  complicity 
with  the  party  of  action,  he  averred  that  the  giving  of  money 
and  cartridges  by  Rattazzi  to  the  revolutionaries,  had  caused 
Rattazzi's  resignation  after  a  lively  scene  with  him,  and  as  to 
the  armaments  of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have  the 
French  Ambassador  understand  that  these  were  not  sufficient 
for  safeguarding  the  Papal  frontier  and  the  security  of  Italy, 
and  that  in  the  inevitable  war  sooner  or  later  between  France 
and  Prussia,  Italy  might  be  a  faithful  ally  for  France,  but  her 
alliance  would  be  useless  unless  the  army  was  in  keeping  with 
the  role  which  Italy  was  called  upon  to  play  in  the  world. 
The  Comte  de  Sartiges,  in  transmitting  these  remarkable 
utterances  of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  November  29th  to  the 
■  Marquis  de  Moustier,  was  careful  to  add  : — 

'*Je  n'ai  pas  besoin,  je  pense,  de  vous  rappeller  que  Von 
s^exposerait  a  de  graves  mecomptes  en  prenant  pour  argent 
comptant  tout  ce  que  raconte  Sa  Majeste  italienne.  C'est 
une  chose  connue  et  acceptee  en  Italie  qu'Elle  ne  dit  que  tres 
rarement  la  verite.  II  convient  de  ne  pas  se  nionter  la  tete 
sur  la  correspondance  du  Rot  avec  le  Pape ;  quant  d  la 
question  de  savoir  jusqu'a  quel  point  M.  Rattazzi  a  pu  faire 
la  politique  que  nous  connaissons,  sans  rassentiment  de  son 
souverain,  nion  opinion  personnelle  est  aue  si  Von  voulait 
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approfondir,  on  arrivait  a  des  restUtats  peu  conforntes 
aux  allegations  de  Sa  Majeste.  Je  n'ai  aiicun  motif  de 
penser  que  ses  preparatifs  uiilitaires  aient  pour  hut  de  se 
inettre  en  garde  contre  nous,  mais  je  ne  voudrais  pas 
repondre  qu'ils  soieiit  faits  uniquetnent  en  vue  de  secours 
que  V  Italic  pour  rait  nous  apporter  dans  le  cas  d'une  guerre 
entre  la  France  et  V Allemagne.^''' 

Benedetti,  in  Berlin,  found  Bismarck  unsympathetic  but 
not  unreasonable.  The  Prussian  Minister  observed  to  the 
Ambassador:  "You  will  not  obtain  the  assent  of  Powers 
which  do  not  '  soucieront '  to  conciliate  irreconcileable 
pretentions ;  the  only  gage  of  security  that  you  could  offer  to 
the  Pope  is  to  remain  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  await  the  only 
efficacious  negociator — time."  He  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
of  Prussia,  with  its  Protestant  majority,  but  large  Catholic 
vote,  and  said  that  the  situation  of  Prussia  being  identical 
•'  sous  tons  les  rapports  "  with  that  of  England,  he  intended 
to  *  concerter '  with  the  Cabinet  of  London.  A  fresh 
impediment  was  caused  by  the  anger  of  Bismarck  at  Saxony 
and  Hesse  being  invited  to  the  Congress.  De  Moustier 
hastened  to  explain  that  "//  n' avail  jamais  cesse  d'entretenir 
avec  la  Saxe  des  rapports  diplomat iques ;  son  acte  de  pure 
courtoisie,  n'avait pas  entendu  detourner  les  Saxons  d* engage- 
ments particuliers  dans  lesquels  nous  n'avons  pas  a  nous 
inimiscer.'" 

Bismarck  in  response  to  this,  avowed  that  if  the  proposition 
of  the  Congress  had  not  come  from  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor,  he  should  have  refused  at  once. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  England,  the  Prince  de  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne  wrote  on  November  26th  to  De  Moustier  from 
London  : — "  Je  doute  beaucoup  qu'il  soit  possible  d'amener 
VAngleterre  a  se  prononcer  nettement  dans  aucun  sens,  aussi 
longtemps  que  nous  ne  lui  aurons  pas  fait  connaitre 
nous-memes,  d'une  ntaniere  plus  precise,  nos  intentions^ 
Talleyrand,  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  sounding  Gortschakoff  as  to 
the  intentions  of  Russia  was  told: — "Si  nous  allons  au  Con- 


"L'Empire  lib(^ral,"  x,  171-174. 
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gresj  ce  seray  croyez  le  bten,  uniquement  pour  ne  pas  vous 
refuser  et  vous  etre  agreable.  Par  generosife  il  nous  repttgne 
de  proclamer  la  chute  du  pouvoir  tempore!,  inais par  tradition 
et  par  convictidn  nous  ne  pouvons  voter  pour  son  niaintien. 
La  Prusse  vous  contrecarre,  VAugUterre  vous  est  contraire ; 
leurs  objections  tendent  a  faire  echouer  votre  projet ;  le 
cabinet  de  Florence  jouc  un  double  jeu,  qu'esperez-vous  ? 
Tdchez  de  vous  arranger  directentent  avec  le  Pape."  Count 
de  Sartiges  had  an  audience  with  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  when 
Pius  IX  said  : — Je  ne  crois  pas  a  son  succes,  niais  du  moment 
que  VEnipereur  y  croit  et  vent  tenter  cette  nouvelle  experience, 
je  ne  contrarierai  pas  son  projet,  je  lui  ai  trop  d'obligations 
pour  ne  pas  repondre  d  son  appel,  bien  que  ce  soit  m'embar- 
quer  sur  une  nier  inconnue ;  nuns  il  ne  ne  faut  pas  que  Vlialie 
s* imagine  qu'elle  a  bien  agi  en  volant  les  quatre  cinquicmes 
des  Etats  de  VEglise ;  des  fails  accomplis  ne  sont  point  des 
droits  acquis.  Jamais  je  ne  sanctionnerai  les  spoliations 
dont  j'ai  ete  victime.'' 

Nigra,  in  Paris,  led  the  Government  of  the  Ernperor  to 
expect  that  the  Cabinet  of  Menabrea  would  accept  the 
invitation  to  the  Congress,  an  anticipation  not  confirmed  by 
the  following  despatch  from  Baron  Malaret  at  Florence  on 
November  22nd :  "  Le  Gouvernement  du  Roi  adhere,  en 
principe,  a  la  reunion  de  la  Conference  ;  mais,  avant  de 
prendre  des  engagements  absolus,  il  voudrait  une  reponse 
sur  les  questions  suivantes :  1°  Position  de  Vltalie  a  la 
Conference  ?  2^  Comment  seront  les  deliberations,  leur 
nature  ?  3'^  Comment  seront-elles  sanctionnees  ?  4°  La 
Conference  devra-t-elle  se  restreindre  dans  certaines 
limites  ?  5°  Connaitre  les  puissances  invitees  et  celles  qui 
out  adhere.  6°  Dans  quelle  ville  aura  lieu  la  Conference  ? 
7°  Le  territoire  Romain  sera-t-il  evaciie  comme  il  conviendrait 
au  moment  oil  la  Conference  se  reunira?''  The  Marquis 
de  Moustier,  thus  interrogated,  announced  on  November  27th: 
*'  que  Vltalie  aurait  voix  deliberative  comme  le  Saint-Siege 
lui-meme ;  les  questions  prises  dans  leur  generalite  ne 
sauraient  etre  soumises  aux  chances  d'un  vote,  ce  mode  de 
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proceder  ne  poitrrait  etre  admis  que  d^une  maniere  partielle 
et  conime  consequence  d'un  cominun  accord  ef  du  consente- 
ment  des  parties  interessees.  Si  les  puissances  dUin  coinmun 
accord  s'entendaient  sur  une  solution  que  les  parties 
n' accepter  a  tent  pas,  leur  decision  ne  serait  qu'un  conseil 
dont  elles  auraient  a  apprecier  Vautorite.'' 

The  discussion  in  the  "  Corps  legislatif  was  opened  by  Jules 
Favre.  The  distinguished  orator  set  out  to  denounce,  in  a 
somewhat  rambling  speech,  the  Government  and  all  its  works, 
yet  his  philosophy  impelled  him  to  say:  "//  m-'est  impossible 
de  ne  pas  dprouver  un  sentiment  de  tristesse  quand  on  voit  le 
chef  du  Cabinet  italien  se  refugier  derriere  de  vaines  excuses, 
qui  n'abritent  un  jour  rinexecution  de  sa  parole  que  pour  la 
faire  inieux  ressortir  le  lendemain,  et  de  temperament  en 
temperament  de  faiblesse  en  faiblesse,  tantot  reprimant, 
tantot  pactisant,  arriver  enfin  a  ce  funeste  denouement  dans 
lequel  la  France  est  dans  la  necessite  d'intervenir.'" 

M,  Chesnelong,  who,  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  also 
rose  to  interpellate  the  Government,  used  no  circumlocution 
in  his  insistence  on  the  defence  of  the  Pope  by  France. 
^'Nous  demandons''  he  said,  ^^ que  la  conference  ait  pour 
objet,  nan  pas  de  mettre  en  question  V existence  du  potivoir 
temporel,  mais  de  lui  donner  une  consecration  et  des  garan- 
ties  qui  ne  laissent  place  ni  an  doute  ni  a  Vequivoque.  Nous 
deinandons  que  notre  drapean  reste  a  Civita  Vecchia  tant 
que  Vetat  de  Vltalie  permettra  de  redouter  le  retour  des  tenia- 
tives  que  nous  avons  fait  echouer,  et  tant  que  les  pouvoirs 
publics  italiens  n'auront  pas  efface  de  leur  programme  la 
pretention  de  Rome  capitale.'"  Jules  Simon,  after  other  less 
wise  remarks,  said:  *^ Le  principe  de  V intervention  a  Rome 
au  profit  du  pouvoir  temporel  est  identique  an  principe  des 
concordats  ;  dans  les  deux  cas,  c'est  un  echange  de  bons  offices 
et  d'autorite  usurpee  entre  VEiat  et  VEglise."  Jules  Simon 
concluded  by  quoting  the  saying  of  Lamartine  that:  ''les 
concordats  sont  des  simomes  dans  lesquelles  VEglise  et 
VEtat  se  vendent  mutuelleinent  ce  qui  ne  leur  appartient  pas 
et  qu'il  n'y  aura  de  paix  religieuse  que  dans  la  separation 
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graduelle,  successive,  et  le  reldchement  systematique  et 
general  des  liens  qui  nnissent  VEglise  et  VEtat,"'  a  definition 
which  should  not  be  quite  lost  sight  of  in  present  day  con- 
troversies on  Disestablishment.  The  Marquis  de  Moustier 
replied  thus  for  the  Imperial  Government: — *'  Un  jour  pour- 
tant  arriva  ou  le  ndnistre  d'ltalie,  confessant  rimpossihilite 
d'empecher  V infiltration  des  volontaires  dans  les  Etats  ponti- 
ficaux,  mit  en  avant  V idee  d'une  conference  europeenne  et 
proposa,  en  attendant,  Voccupation  en  comniiin  de  Rome  par 
la  France  et  par  V Italic.  II  me  semblait  qn'on  ne  nous  con- 
viait  pas  seulement  an  role  de  dupe,  qu'on  nous  conviait 
au  role  de  traitre.  On  ne  nous  disait  pas  :  Nous  violons  la 
Convention,  on  nous  disait :  Venez  la  violer  avec  nous. 
Notre  honneur,  notre  droiture,  tons  les  sentiments  qui 
fleurissent  dans  les  cosurs  francais  comme  dans  leur  terre 
naturelle  se  sont  revoltes.  Nous  avons  repousse  avec  indig- 
nation cette  complicite  offerte  avec  une  espece  de  bonhomie 
qui  en  doublait  V affront.  Des  ce  moment  V expedition  etait 
decidee,  et  un  rapide,  complet,  absolu  changement  de  front 
de  la  part  du  gouvernement  italien  etait  seul  de  nature  d 
Vefnpecher.  Ce  changement  ne  s'est  point  opere,  Garibaldi 
etait  aux  portes  de  Rome  :  V expedition  est  partie.  Elle  est 
arrivee  a  temps,  juste  a  temps ;  on  ne  pent  pas  dire  qu'il 
nous  etait  possible  d'attendre  un  jour  de  plus ;  nous  avions 
pou^sse  la  longanimite  jusqu'd  ses  dernieres  limites.'"  As  to 
the  future,  the  Minister  recommended  the  Conference. 

Thiers  vigorously  attacked  the  principle  of  nationalities, 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  Italian  unity ;  said  that  the 
House  of  Savoy  was  distinguished  amongst  other  things  for  a 
complete  absence  of  scruples;  the  House  of  Savoy  owed 
obligations  to  France,  abandoned  France,  and  was  defiant  to 
France  ;  and  he  defended  from  the  point  of  view  of  political 
rationalism  the  Temporal  Power.  The  orator  concluded : 
"/e  ne  vous  dirai  pas  :  Profitez  du  moment  et  detruisez 
V unite  italienne.  Oh  I  non  ;  il  y  a  des  f antes  quHl  faut  tenir 
pour  commises,  et  qu'on  doit  accepter  pour  point  de  depart  de  la 
politique.    Void  ce  que  dirais  d  Vltalie  :  Vous  n'avez  jamais 
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voulii  conipyendre  nioii  langage,  jamais  !  Eh  bien,  cette  fois, 
je  vais  tdcher  dc  le  rendre  tellenient  clair  que  ceiix  memes 
qui  veuJent  iie  pas  comprendre  seront  forces  de  comprendre. 
Sachez  bien  que,  dans  aucun  cas,  je  ne  vous  abandonnerai 
le  Pape ;  dans  aucun  cas  I  J'ai  en  le  tort  de  vous  laisser 
envahir  les  Marches  et  les  Romagnes,  VOnibrie  qui  etait 
indispensable  au  Pape  pour  vii' re.  Mais  ce  qui  lui  reste,  it 
le  conservera,  et  que  je  sois  a  Rome,  a  Civitd-Vecchia  on  d 
Toulon,  tenez  pour  certain  que,  dans  aucun  cas,  ni  par  des 
moyens  moraux,  ni  par  des  moyens  innnoraux  vous  ne 
pourrez  le  lui  enlever ;  jamais,  dans  aucun  cas  !  Que  pour- 
rait-il  arriver  P  Ou  Vltalie  supporterait  cette  declaration 
et  laisserait  le  Pape  tranquille,  ou,  au  contraire,  les  fous 
Vcmporteraient  snrles  habiles,  et  V unite  italienne  se  jetterait 
sur  voire  cpee.  Alors  vous  feriez  ce  que  fait  un  Jiomnie  de 
sani^-froid,  quand  il  est  engage  malgre  lui  contre  un  fou: 
il  nc  se  sert  pas  de  son  epSe  pour  le  tuer,  il  s'en  sert 
uuiquemcnt  pour  se  couvrir.  Et  si  cependant  Vunite 
italienne  se  blessait  elle-meme,  ce  n'est  pas  vous  qui 
Vauriez  dctruite,  c'est  elle  qui  se  serait  detruite  de  sa  propre 
main.'' 

The  next  day,  M.  Rouher  replied  for  the  Government: — 
"  Cc  qui  avail  ete  fait  a  Panne,  a  Modene,  a  Florence,  etait 
legitime,'"  he  said  ;  "  il  n'en  etait  pas  de  nieme  de  ce  qui  s'etait 
passe  a  Naples  et  dans  les  Deux-Siciles  ;  bien  plus  bldmable 
encore  Vexpedition  des  Marches  et  de  rOmbrie,  et  c'est  une 
calomnie  de  dire  que  VEmpereur  ait  donne  une  espece  de  lais- 
sezpasser  au  general  qui  allait  les  envahir.  Bldiner  etait  not  re 
droit  et  notre  devoir  et  aucun  interet  dltonneur  et  de  dignite 
nationale  ne  nous  obligeait  a  pousser  notre  opposition 
jusquW  declarer  la  guerre.''"^' 

*^Jc  Jihcsite  pas  a  dire  qu'au  point  de  vuc  historique,  la 
conqucte  des  Deux-Siciles  par  Garibaldi,  associe  au  roi 
Victor-Enunanuel,  fait  peser  sur  ce  souverain  une  solidarite 
bien  lourde,  dont  il  supporte  aujourd'Irui,  dans  une  large 
mesure,  je  n'ose  pas  dire  le  chdtiment. 

*  "L'Empire  Ub6ral,"  x,  223. 
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Ouif  avoir  pactise  avec  la  revolution  pottr  s'agrandir,  c'est 
avoir  fait  tin  heros  de  la  populace,  c'est  avoir  donne  a  la 
revolution  son  droit  de  franchise  et  de  cite.  On  en  souffre 
anjourdliui,  on  comprend  les  immenses  dangers  de  cette  com- 
plicite  et  de  ces  capitulations.  Qui,  la  conquete  de  Naples 
et  des  Deux -Sidles  fait  e  par  Garibaldi  et  reprise  des  mains 
de  Garibaldi  par  Victor-Enunannel  a  ete  un  moyen  bldniable 
de  constituer  Vunite  italienne.  Agissons  avec  la  fermete 
necessaire  vis-a-vis  de  Vltalie ;  ne  lui  tenons  pas  ce 
langage  qu'indiquait  hier  M,  Thiers,  ne  lui  presentons  pas 
la  point e  de  notre  epee  en  lui  disant :  Tant  pis  pour  vous  si 
vous  vous  precipitez  sur  elle ;  ayons,  non  pas  pour  les  fous, 
non  pas  pour  les  habiles,  uiais  pour  cette  masse  qui  est  la 
veritable  nation  liberate  et  conservatrice,  des  sentiments 
serieux  de  syntpathie ;  essayons  de  la  relever  de  sa  deche- 
ance.'"' 

"  Les  troupes  envoyees  a  Rome  resteront  tant  que  la 
securite  du  Saint -Pere  le  rendra  necessaire,  et  par  ce  mot  de 
securite  le  gouvernement  n'entend  pas  seulenient  le  calme 
dans  le  territoire  du  Saint-Siege,  niais  aussi  des  garanties 
serieuses  donnees  par  le  gouvernement  d'ltalie  apres  les 
deceptions  eprouvees.]  H  y  a  un  dilemme :  le  Pape  a  besoin 
de  Rome  pour  son  independance ;  Vltalie  aspire  a  Rouie, 
qu'elle  considere  comme  un  besoin  imperieux  de  son  Unite. 
Eh  bien,  we  declare  it,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Italy  shall  not  get  possession  of  Rome  !  Never,  never 
will  France  endure  this  violence  to  her  honour  and  to 
Catholicity.  She  demands  the  energetic  application  of  the 
Convention  of  September,  and  if  this  Convention  does  not  in 
the  future  meet  with  its  efficacity,  she  will  supply  it  herself. 
Is  this  clear  ?+  ^^ Et  vraiment,  sous  Vemotion  de.vos  applait- 
dissements,  feprouve  en  metne  temps  une  confusion  veritable  ; 
car  enfin,  quel  est  done  le  jour,  VJieure,  Pinstant,  oil  tin  autre 
langage   ait  ete   tenu  par  le  gouvernement  ?      Remontez  a 

*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  223,  4. 
t  Ibid,  X,  225. 
t  O'Clery,  457, 
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toutes  les  depeches,  d  tons  les  discotirs  prononces,  a  toutes 
les  paroles  dites  :  Jamais^  jamais  nous  n'avons  perinis  a 
r Italic  de  penser  qu'elle  poitrrait  s'emparer  de  Rome."''' 

The  enthusiasm  was  immense.  M.  Ollivier  records  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  Corps  Legislatif  ''aussi  eiileve.''  *^  II 
seniblait,''  he  says,  ''qii'tl  fut  arrive  a  chaqiie  tnembre  de  la 
majorite  un  honheur  personnel^  tant  on  allait  et  venait  en 
entre-croisant  les  joyeiises  exclamations  et  les  chaudes 
poiguees  de  main.''  But  the  Chamber  wanted  more  still  from 
Rouher  in  defence,  and  urged  by  Berryer,  the  Minister 
reascended  the  tribune  and  said  : — 

"Gentlemen,  when  I  descended  from  the  tribune,  some 
members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  have  expressed  to  me  the  fear 
that  my  speech  had  not  been  clear  enough  in  that  which 
concerns  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  In  speaking 
of  the  security  which  we  wish  to  ensure  for  the  Holy  Father, 
I  said  that  our  troops  would  remain  at  Rome.  There  should 
not  be  the  least  equivocation  in  regard  to  this.  When  I  said 
Rome,  I  spoke  of  the  capital  of  the  present  territory,  and  I 
understand  in  the  defence  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope 
the  present  territory  in  all  its  integrity."  I  Jules  Favre  tried 
to  speak  again,  but  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  the  President 
had  to  give  it  up,  Chesnelong  withdrew  his  interpellation,  and 
Berryer  concluded  the  debate  in  a  few  sentences  of  deep 
emotion  and  tearful  delight.  The  order  of  the  day,  pure  and 
simple,  was  then  adopted  by  237  to  17;  that  is  to  say,  the 
interpellation  of  Jules  Favre  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
220.  Emile  Ollivier,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Henon,  Picard, 
Carnot,  Garnier- Pages,  and  Pelletan  voted  in  the  minority. 
The  Emperor's  characteristic  comment  on  the  famous 
"never,"  when  congratulating  Rouher  at  the  next  Council  on 
his  speech,  is  reported  to  have  been  as  follows: — 

''En  politique,  il  ne  faiit  jamais  dire  jamais''     "  Supposez 

qu'a  liu  moment  doiine  le  Pape  et  Victor-Emmanuel  s'enten- 

dent,  que  devient  le  mot  eloquent  dii  ministre  d'Etat  ?  "| 

*  "L'Empire  liberal."  x,  226. 

t  O'Clery,  257,  8;  "L'Kmpire  liberal,"'   x,  226,  7. 

i  "Mon  Jowrnal,"   Pinard  ;    "  L'Empire  libciral,"  x,  229. 
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The  Due  de  Persigny  was  very  angry  at  the  ^'Jamais'* 
debate,  and  wrote  forcibly  to  the  Emperor  : — ''J'ai  sitivi,''  he 
said,  "Zes  derniers  dehats ;  fai  vu  d'ltn  cote  la  hainela  plus 
atroce,  et  qiielque  chose  encore  de  plus  que  la  hai'ne, 
s'attaquaiit  a  vous  et  a  voiis  seul.  Le  ton,  le  gesfe,  tout 
traduisait  aux  yeux  de  tons  une  pensee  implacable,  et  de 
r autre  votre  gouvernement,  force  peut-etre  a  cette  attitude 
par  la  situation  des  choses,  s'inclinant  devant  vos  ennemis, 
demandant  liunMement  a  des  adversaires  acharnes  de  retirer 
leurs  interpellations,  abandonnant  d*un  trait  toute  la  politique 
suivie  depuis  quatorze  ans,  faisant  d'lin  acte  energique, 
d'une  victoire  de  votre  Majeste,  Voccasion  d'un  triomphe 
pour  ses  ennemis.''  Prince  Napoleon  was  much  more 
troublesome,  as  we  see  shortly. 

To  return  to  Rome.  General  Kanzler,  in  his  official  report 
on  Mentana  to  the  Pope  spoke  warmly  of  the  Comte  de 
Caserta,  "who  placed  himself  at  my  disposal  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  invasion  praying  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
wherever  danger  was  greatest,  and  who  was  remarked  several 
times  during  the  day  of  Mentana,  not  only  for  his  courage, 
but  also  for  his  discernment  and  soldierly  qualities."  Of 
Garibaldi,  General  Kanzler  remarked  that  he  "never  shewed 
himself  in  the  front." 

On  December  10th,  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  in  Rome,  wrote  in 
the  following  amusing  style  to  Lord  Lyons  in  Paris: — "The 
joy  caused  at  the  Vatican  that  France  will  never  allow  Italy 
to  hold  Rome  is  immense.  You  are  perfectly  right  in  not 
thinking  that  the  Court  of  Rome  has  changed  since  you  were 
here.  French  diplomatists  and  statesmen  are  but  too  apt  to 
interpret  the  clear  and  precise  language  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
according  to  their  own  wishes,  and  to  think  and  proclaim  that 
the  Pope  will  adopt  and  follow  the  wise  counsels  of  France, 
etc.,  etc.  Now  I  say,  give  the  Pope  his  due,  and  at  least  give 
him  credit  for  being  consistent,  whether  you  agree  with  him, 
or  not.  In  the  long  run  an  Italian  priest  will  always  outwit 
a  French  statesman,  and  no  Frenchman  can  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome.     A  year's  residence  suffices  to  make  him 
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more  Papal  than  the  Pope,  whom  he  fondly  believes  to  be 
a  French  institution  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
French  clergy.""  The  unavoidable  intervention  of  France  in 
the  Roman  question,  by  force  of  arms,  brought  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  fresh 
trouble  from  Prince  Napoleon.  The  Prince  was  excited  to 
great  wrath  by  Mentana,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  representations  of  M.  Emile  OUivier,  in  whom  he  was 
wise  enough  to  confide,  from  open  disobedience  and  revolt. 
Withdrawing  to  Prangins,  Prince  Napoleon  said  that  he  would 
not  appear  on  the  joz/r  de  Van  1868. 

The  Emperor  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
but  the  Prince  asked,  in  writing,  for  liberty  of  speech  at  the 
Council  of  State,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Press.  On  Decem- 
ber 18th  he  told  M.  Ollivier  that  he  had  not  received  an 
answer  from  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  wished  to  publish  in 
the  new^spapers  a  protest  against  the  Temporal  Power,  and 
asked  M.  Ollivier  if  he  might  address  the  letter  to  him. 
M.  Ollivier  assented  on  condition  that  he  saw  the  manuscript 
before  publication.  On  December  20th  the  Prince  sent 
M.  Ollivier  the  minute,  saying  that  he  had  not  had  a  positive 
answer  from  the  Emperor,  whom  he  had  not  seen.  M.  Ollivier 
tried  to  dissuade  the  Prince  and  said  plainly: — ""La  piihlica' 
tioii  dc  voire  leffre  ne  sera  qitune  petite  satisfaction  d'ainour- 
propre,  et  encore  pas  tres  sure.  On  voiis  accusera  d'oheir 
(l  des  considerations  personnelles,  d'etre  plus  Italien  que 
Francais ;  VEnipereur  sera  irrite  de  ce  qu'il  jugera  tui  defi 
et  cela  pent  Vamener  a  vous  priver  de  vos  droits  ii  la  couronue 
dont  vous  iietes  separe  que  par  V existence  fragile  d'un 
enfant.''  The  Prince  then  promised  to  reflect,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 30th  he  wrote  to  M.  Ollivier  asking  for  the  minute  back, 
with  comments,  but  said  :— "Je  veux  terminer  avec  moi-menie 
cctte  affaire.  Vous  dire  nies  luttes  est  difficile  I  Votre  dme 
elevee,  votre  intellii^ence,  votre  aniitie  doivent  vous  les  faire 
comprendre  I " 


Lyons,  i,  184, 
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The  Emperor,  when  he  received  the  Prince,  told  him,  that 
if  he  published  anything  he  should  reprimand  him,  and  there 
the  Prince  would  have  been  wise  to  let  the  matter  rest.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  he  did  not.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
views  of  English  statesmen  or  politicians  on  the  Garibaldian 
invasion,  as  recorded  at  the  time.  Before  Mentana,  Lord 
Malmesbury  wrote: — "The  Papal  Zouaves  have  behaved 
gallantly  and  defeated  the  insurgents  on  every  occasion. 
An  attempt  at  insurrection  has  been  made  in  Rome,  but  has 
failed  ;  the  population  have  no  wish  to  join  it.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Italian  Government  have  been  favouring  the 
movement,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon's  firmness,  and  the 
demonstration  he  has  made  at  Toulon,  has  frightened  them."" 

Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  a  little  later,  in  a  paper  on 
Italy  in  1867,  records  the  following  impressions  : — *'  Keep  your 
dynasty,  in  spite  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  may  be  inspired  by 
the  King,  or  any  want  of  confidence  In  his  successor,  but 
gradually  diminish  its  power,  thus  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
a  republic  without  its  agitations.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries 
of  the  'heroic  Trentino'  till  it  suits  Austria  to  part  with  It, 
and  try  to  forget  that  Istria  exists.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible 
all  foreign  complications,  and  above  all  beware  of  interfering 
with  the  Eastern  question,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Constantinople  falling  to  Russia,  while  that  empire 
still  has  the  aggressive  Instincts  of  a  semi-barbarous  power. 
'Seek  peace  and  ensue  It'  with  all  the  world,  and  more 
especially  with  Germany,  from  which  country  you  may  obtain 
what  you  most  need,  learned  menf  trained  to  interpret  your 
own  past  to  yourselves ;  trained  to  reinvigorate  your  education, 
and  thereby  indefinitely  to  extend  your  power  .  .  restrict 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  as  soon  as  you  are  able,  to 
the  Leonine  city."  This,  thought  Grant  Duff,  must  be  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  and  that  if  Italy 
had  gone  to  war  with  France  a  few  weeks  ago  she  might  have 

*  "Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,"  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  634. 

t  So  recently  as  1905,  the  writer  was  assured  by  a  learned  Italian 
Professor  at  San  Gimignano  that  there  was  little  love  for  learning 
in  Italy,  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany. 
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been  broken  up.  Grant  Duff  thought  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  prepared  to  have  his  hand  forced,  and  he  goes  on  to 
discuss  a  pamphlet  on  Napoleon  III  and  Italy  in  1867.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  so  consistent  a  Liberal  as  Grant  Duff 
approved  of  the  Conference  on  the  Papal  question.  He  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  political  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Pope  in  Italy  resulted  in  very  seriously  weakening  his  spiritual 
authority,  and  of  Cavour  he  records  his  judgment  that  less  of 
the  maxim  the  end  justifies  the  means,  would  have  put  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank. 

According  to  Grant  Duff,  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi  were 
recruited  from  "that  vast  idle  and  semi-warlike  class."  The 
paper  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  commentary  by  a 
real  friend  of  Italy. 

After  the  final  defeat  of  Garibaldi,  a  medal  was  given  by  the 
Pope  to  all  soldiers,  French,  and.  Pontifical,  of  the  campaign 
of  1867,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  bestowed  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  through  General  de  Failly,  on  the 
Pontifical  heroes  of  Mentana.  De  Failly  asked  if  the  Comte  de 
Caserta  would  accept  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
the  Prince,  after  asking  King  Francis,  said  that  he  would. 
General  Kanzler  received  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  humour  the  feelings  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  advisers,  and  in  response  to  the  entreaties 
of  Lamarmora  when  in  Paris,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  soon 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  last 
French  soldier  left  Rome  on  December  4th,  General  Bataille's 
division  remaining  at  and  near  Civita  Vecchia.  General 
Dumont,  on  leaving  Italy,  said:  ''  Au  revoir  et  a  hientot,'"  and 
General  de  Failly  thus  addressed  the  Pontifical  officers:  "  If 
you  are  attacked,  gentlemen,  you  will  bear  in  mind  as  you 
stand  your  ground  against  the  enemy,  that  the  French  flag 
still  waves  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  behind  that  flag  is 
France.!  The  General  in  chief  assured  the  Pope,  at  a  final 
audience,  "that  France  would  save  the  Pontifical  throne,  at 
whatever    cost."       The     Italian     Parliament    assembled    on 

j  "  Westminster  Qazett^," 
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December  5th.     Lanza,  the  conservative,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  by  a  majority,  over  Crispi,  of  forty. 

In  his  opening  address,  Giovanni  Lanza  said: — "We  are 
unanimous  in  wishing  the  completion  of  our  unity,  and  Rome, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  necessity  of  things  and  by  reason  of 
the  times,  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy."  An  interpella- 
tion of  the  Government  led  to  a  debate  lasting  until  Decem- 
ber 22nd.  Crispi,  Miceli,  Ferrara,  Laporta,  Villa  and  Bertani, 
praised  Garibaldi's  conduct,  protested  against  his  arrest, 
threw  over  the  Convention  as  impossible  to  observe,  and 
reiterated  the  right  to  go  to  Rome  by  all  possible  means, 
including  invasion  and  force.  These  masters  in  the  art  of 
impotent  invective,  and  insolent  ingratitude,  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  with 
protestations  of  hatred  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Well 
might  M.  Ollivier  exclaim: — ''Ovtoique  Vhistoire  ne  soit  pas 
un  livre  de  morale  en  action  et  hahitiie  a  hien  des  laideurs^ 
on  est  revolte  d'entendre  ces  serfs  de  la  veille  insnlter  et 
voiier  aux  dieux  infernaiix  le  soitverain  sans  la  magnani- 
niite  ditquel  Us  seraient  restes,  Dieu  salt  comhien  de  temps, 
sans  patrie  sous  le  knout  autrichien,  la  chaine  an  cou  /'■' 

Massari,  Civinnini,  and  Berti,  on  the  other  hand,  upheld 
the  alliance  with  France,  counselled  patience,  and  condemned 
those,  *' quels  qit'ils  soient,  qui  se  croient  au-dessus  de  la 
loi  commune,  et  ne  craignent  pas  de  s'y  soustraire.'"  Yet  all 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  affirmed  a  right  to  Rome.  Mari, 
the  Minister,  condemned  Garibaldi  and  the  party  of  action, 
and  those  ''qui  eitrent  la  faiblesse  de  tolerer  ses  entreprises 
ou  de  sy  associer,"  ''Vos  comites  de  secours,'  he  declared, 
"have  been  made,  per  ferire  e  non  per  i  feriti.''  But  even, 
he  said,  "Is  there  anyone  here  who  does  not  desire  the  fall 
of  the  Temporal  Power  ?  " 

Minghetti  denied  that  the  vote  of  March  27th,  1861,  claim- 
ing  Rome  in  the  future,  was  effaced  by  the  Convention  of 
September.  Menabrea  supported  the  spokesmen  of  the  Right, 
but  joined  in  the    "Rome  capital"   cry.     Rattazzi  made  an 


*  "L'Empire  liberal,"  x,  234- 
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eloquent  defence  of  the  acts  of  his  much  abused  Ministry. 
It  must  have  been  a  pathetic  scene.  For  three  days  the 
veteran  ex- Prime  Minister  stood  at  the  tribune,  using  all  the 
force  at  his  command  in  the  well-nigh  impossible  task  of 
justifying  the  unhappy  Ministry  that  was  so  generally  blamed, 
not  because  it  was  more  dishonest  than  others,  but  because 
its  slimness  had  not  sufficed  to  get  it  through.  It  is  easy  to 
be  too  hard  on  Rattazzi,  because  his  policy  or  the  lack  of  it 
brought  the  moral  credit  of  his  country  so  low.  Of  his 
eloquent  apologia  M.  OUivier  says: — "//  expliqua  tout, 
eclaircit  tout,  et  si,  aprcs  Vavoir  eutendu,  ou  put  bidiiier  ses 
illusions,  il  fut  impossible  de  ne  pas  recotinaitre  sa  bofuie 
foi.''  Rattazzi  concluded  his  great  oration  thus: — ''Quel  est 
le  droit  que  la  France  a  contre  nous  ?  Quel  interet  P  Elle 
agit  au  noiYi  des  catholiqiies  europeens,  inais  nous  aussi  nous 
sommes  catholiques,  nous  aussi  nous  soiunies  en  Europe,  et 
il  y  a  des  catholiques  egalentent  en  Prusse,  en  Angleterre,  en 
Autriche,  et  ailleurs  ;  nous  aussi  protegeons  le  Pape,  en  lui 
assurant  cette  independance  spirituelle  qu*il  n'a  pas  nienie 
niaintenant  sous  la  domination  de  la  France.  Nous  n'avions 
pas  fausse  la  Convention,  nous  n'avions  pas  luole  nos  en- 
gagements. Le  Pape  est  legitimiste  et  non  pas  bonapartiste  ; 
pour  lui  le  gouvernement  legitime  en  France,  c'est  la  dynastie 
de  la  branche  ainee  des  Bourbons;  les  vrais  amis  de 
VEinpereur  ne  sont  pas  dans  le  parti  clerical,  niais  dans  le 
parti  liberal,  le  notre.  J'avais  done  la  conviction  que  si  nous 
avion s  pu  atteindre  notre  but  politique,  non  seuleinejit  nous 
aurions  ecarte  une  intervention,  mais  encore  nous  aurions 
rendu  a  VEmpereur,  a  V Europe,  a  la  civilisation,  un  service 
signale.  Napoleon,  loin  de  songer  ii  intervenir,  nous  aurait 
demande  a  cooperer  a  la  reformation  de  la  papaute." 

Much  of  Rattazzi's  speech  was  devoted  to  frantic  attacks 
on  de  Moustier  and  Rouher,  but  he  assured  his  own  Parlia- 
ment that  his  Ministry  had  done  all  they  could  to  stop  the 
movement  on  the  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested 
that  but  for  the  opposition  Rome  might  now  be  part  of  Italy  I 

Menabrea  spoke  to  Malaret  plainly  but  temperately  of  the 
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effect  of  the  French  debates  on  the  situation  in  Italy.     The 
Prime  Minister  expressed  himself  in  substance  as  follows: — 

^^ Maintenant  la  Conference  est  impossible-,  le  ministre 
d'Etat  a  declare  que  le  gouverncinent  frangais  veut  le  main- 
tien  de  Vintegrtte  die  territoire  pontifical  tel  quil  existe. 
Des  lors  la  Conference  ne  saurait  se  reimir  que  pour  ratifier 
Vinviolabilite  du  pouvoir  temporel.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  les 
puissances  y  soient  disposees.  Qua/it  a  nous,  nous  ne 
pouvons pas  nous  ecarter  des  principes  qui  constituent  la  base 
du  programme  national,  qu'aucun  ininistere,  qu'aucun  Parle- 
ment  en  Italie  ne  sauraient  abandonner ;  il  ne  nous  reste 
plus  qu'a  nous  recueillir  et  attendre  que  le  gouvernement 
frangais  vienne  a  de  meilleurs  sentiments  envers  Vltalie  qui, 
malgre  les  attaques  dont  elle  a  ete  Vobjet  a  la  tribune 
frangaise,  n'oubliera  jamais  Magenta  et  Solferino,  et 
s' efforcera  toujours,  quoi  qiCon  en  dise,  d'etre  en  Europe  un 
element  de  conservation  et  d'ordre.'' 

This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Malaret  to  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier  on  December  7th.''' 

To  return  to  the  Italian  Chamber.  On  December  22nd, 
the  vote  of  confidence,  moved  by  Bonfadini,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  regretting  the  worsening  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  Italy,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  and 
re-affirming  the  right  to  Rome,  was  rejected  by  201  against 
199.  Lamarmora  did  not  vote.  Menabrea  at  once  resigned, 
but  at  the  request  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  consented  to 
resume  office,  and  the  new  list  of  Ministers,  completed  on 
January  5th,  1868,  shewed  little  change.  Cardona  took  the 
place  of  Gualterio  at  the  Minstry  of  the  Interior,  De  Felippo 
succeeded  Mari  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Admiral  Ribotti 
became  Minister  of  Marine,  vice  Provana.  In  the  French 
Senate,  at  the  end  of  December,  Cardinal  Bonnechose  said  : — 
"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  when  this  'maladive'  and  monstrous 
existence,  such  as  it  aspires  to  constitute  itself,  declares  itself 
in   opposition  with   that  which  makes  the  life  of  the  moral 

*  "L' Empire  liberal,"  a,  232. 
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world  in  the  universe;  ^'laissez  /aire  la  Providence  et  ne 
vous  obstinez  pas  a  soiiteiiir  ce  qui  doit  tomher^  ce  qui  est 
line  insidte  a  la  France  ainsi  qn'aiix  lois  de  reternelle  justice.'* 

Archbishop  Darboy  spoke  of  the  congress  favourably,  as  a 
means  of  finding  some  arrangement  for  leaving  the  Holy  See 
independent  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power  by  guaranteeing 
the  remaining  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  he  said  : — '*Si  ce 
vieillardy  avec  la  triple  niajeste  de  son  dge^  de  ses  malheurs, 
et  de  ses  vertus,  quittait  Rome,  s'll  votdait  parcourir  le 
ntonde  en  pelerin,  en  fugitif,  il  Vebranlerait  sous  ses  pas. 
II  souleverait  les  nations  par  la  seule  force  de  ses  larnies, 
sa  parole  serait  une  malediction  mortelle.  Si  le  Saint-Pere 
consentait  d  rest'er  d  Rome,  ce  qui  me  parait  moralement 
impossible,  Rome  ne  serait  pas  assez  grande  pour  deux,  et 
s'il  ne  doit  y  en  avoir  qu'un,  le  roi  d'ltalie  quel  quHl  soit, 
car  je  ne  fais  pas  de  personnalites,  me  parait  trop  petit  pour 
occuper  un  si  grande  siege.''  Of  the  French  occupation, 
Mgr.  Darboy  said: — ^*  L' intervention  est  un  acte  temporaire  ; 
ce  n'est  pas  une  institution  chronique,  c'est  un  remede,  un 
expedient ;  loin  d'etre  une  solution,  c'est  une  complication. 
La  situation  me  parait  plus  difficile  d  resoudre  qu'elle  ne 
I'etait  auparavant,  car  V Italic  sort  de  Id  humiliee  et  par 
consequent  irritee  si  elle  a  du  coeiir.  Non  seulement  l' Italic 
est  humiliee,  mais  les  revolutionnaires  ont  ete  punis,  et  ils 
doivent  etre  plus  irrites  encore.  La  France  est  plus  engagee 
qu'elle  ne  I'etait  il  y  a  six  mo  is,  et  elle  ne  pent  ni  reculer,  ni 
avancer." 

The  Marquis  de  Moustier,  in  replying  for  the  Government, 
did  not  contest  the  conclusions  of  this  remarkably  clear-sighted 
and  fair-minded  prelate.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  enjoyed  at 
this  time  the  entire  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  but  he  was 
almost  a  suspect  with  Pius  IX,  and  the  expected  Cardinal's  hat 
was  consistently  withheld.  Meanwhile,  Garibaldi,  having  be- 
come ill  in  prison  at  Varignano,  was  released  by  the  Government 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  placed  under  surveillance  at 
Caprera.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
travelling  in  Italy,  had  important  interviews  at  Florence  with 
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Victor  Emmanuel  and  General  Menabrea,  and  in  Rome  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  at  length  to  Lord 
Lyons  of  these  interviews  and  his  impressions  of  the  situation 
in  Italy.^'^  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  appears,  assured  Clarendon 
that  if  France  would  now  withdraw  the  troops,  he  had  under- 
taken that  there  should  be  no  aggressive  action  against  the 
Pope.  Unfortunately,  these  assurances  had,  as  we  know, 
proved  in  the  past  to  be  so  utterly  valueless  that  it  seems 
almost  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  renewed. 
Lord  Lyons  recorded  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  real  opponent 
in  Europe  of  the  Congress  was  Prussia,  and  that  Bismarck 
tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  England,  and  he  observes  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  Minister  displayed  no  ill-will 
towards  the  English  Government  on  this  score. 

On  January  1st,  1868,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  replying  to 
the  felicitations  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  expressed  by  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  in  the  throne  room  of  the  Tuileries  spoke  as 
follows  : — *'/e  siiis  heureux  de  coinmencer  comnie  toitjours 
la  noitvelle  aiuiee  entoiire  des  representants  de  toiites  les 
puissances^  et  de  pouvoir  afftrtner  nne  fois  de  plus  nion  con- 
stant desir  de  conserver  avec  elles  les  nteilleurs  relations, 
Je  vous  reniercie  des  voeiix  que  vous  x^oulez  hien  former  en 
leur  noni  pour  la  France^  pour  nia  famille,  et  pour  Mo/."  I 

Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  customary  reception  at  Florence,, 
said  to  Baron  Malaret: — ''Cette  fois  on  nc  pourra  pas  me 
soupconner  de  conspirer  avec  les  Prussiens.''  This  was  an 
allusion  to  the  absence  of  Von  Usedom.  Victor  Emmanuel 
went  on  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  Prusso- Italian  intrigue,  and 
thus  expressed  himself  to  the  French  Ambassador ; — **Je  donne 
a  ces  accusations  le  dementi  le  plus  fonnel.  Depuis  que 
M.  Rattazzi  a  demande  an  Comte  de  Bismarck  quelle  serait 
Vattitude  de  la  Prusse  en  cas  de  confiit  entre  Vltalie  et  la 
France,  aucune  demarche  n*a  ete  faite  par  personne.''  \ 

Prince  Napoleon  about  this  time  reverted  to  his  plan  of  a 

*  December  21st,  24th  and  28th.     Cf.     "L'Empire  liberal." 
t  ''Monitetcr,''  2  Janvier,  1868. 
+  "L'Empire  liberal,"  x   274-5. 
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public  letter.  It  was  now  to  appear  in  the  "Siecle,'*  addressed 
to  Sainte  Beuve,  and  the  Prince  again  wrote  to  M.  Ollivier. 
The  Emperor  then  issued  a  firm  veto,  told  the  Prince  that 
he  would  break  with  him  ^^dUtne  maniere  eclatante,'*  and 
ordered  Lavalette  and  Conti  to  speak  to  Prince  Napoleon. 
The  Prince  then  gave  way,  but  he  wrote  to  M.  Ollivier  of 
giving  up  his  allowance  and  retiring  into  private  life.  Where- 
upon iVl.  Ollivier  put  matters  very  plainly.  *^Croyez-vous,'' 
he  said  to  the  Prince,  ^'qii'eii  contribtiant  a  dechainer  une 
revolution,  voiis  auieliorerez  voire  sort  P  La  revolution  voiis 
emportera  avec  les  ant  res  I  Reflechissez.  Nous  soninies  a 
samedi,  reniettons  la  decision  a  lundiJ"  ^^Je  crois  que  vous 
avez  raison,''  was  the  Prince's  considered  reply,  ^*  mais  c'est 
bien  dur.'' 

The  second  Menabrea  Cabinet  was  now  well  under  weigh. 
On  January  16th,  Lord  Lyons  wrote  from  Paris  to  Lord 
Stanley  in  London,  on  Italian  affairs,  with  remarkable  insight, 
as  follows  : — 

"Nigra,  the  Italian  Minister  here,  tells  me  that  his  last 
news  from  Florence  gives  him  strong  hopes  that  the  Menabrea 
Ministry  will  maintain  itself.  I  presume  that  the  object  of 
Italy  should  be  to  convince  the  Emperor  that  Rome  will  be 
safe  without  the  French  troops — I  mean  to  make  the  Emperor 
himself  really  confident  of  it.  This  done,  I  suppose  diplomacy 
is  capable  of  devising  some  formal  guarantees  to  satisfy  the 
French  public  ...  If  France  is  ever  hard  pressed  by 
Prussia  the  Italians  will  go  to  Rome  unless  some  other  Powers 
step  forward  to  bar  the  way.  At  all  events  it  will  not  be  by 
promises  extracted  beforehand  that  they  will  be  stopped.""' 
For  this  last  comment  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ample 
justification.  On  January  21st,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  told. 
Lord  Lyons  'that  Mazzini,  who  had  let  him  alone  for  some 
time,  had  now  again  taken  up  the  idea  of  assassinating  him, 
and  was  busily  employed  in  making  plans  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose.'!      On    January    4th,    Lord    Clarendon,    writing    from 


*   Lyons,  i,  188. 

t  Lyons  to  Stanley,  January  22nd,  1868.     Lyons,  i,  188. 
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Naples  to  Madame  Olga  NoviUoff,'^  thus  summed  up  the 
Italian  situation: — "There  is  a  general  spirit  of  disorder  and 
contempt  for  authority.  Italy  certainly  makes  no  exception 
.to  the  general  state  of  things,  and  the  Emperor,  the  King 
and  the  Pope  are  all  equally  embarrassed."! 

Lord  Clarendon,  on  February  2nd,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  Howden:— -'There  is  great  expectation  in  Rome  that 
Italy  will  break  up,  and  that  the  Holy  Father  will  recover 
his  provinces.  Italy,  mishandled  as  she  has  been  by  quacks, 
is  doubtless  very  sick,  but  she  is  still  proud  of  the  union,  and 
will  fight  for  it  against  all  comers. "J 

On  February  7th,  Lord  Clarendon,  writing  from  Rome  to 
Madame  Novikoff,§  said/:  "Italy  is  very  sick.^  .  .  .  The 
Papal  Government  is  calmly  waiting  for  the  break-up  of  Italy, 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  disappointed."-  The  English  Parliament 
met  on  February  13th,  but  the  Prime  Minister  was  absent, 
unwell.  On  the  24th  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
became  Prime  Minister,  with  practically  the  same  Cabinet. 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  asked  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  lead  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Pius  IX  paid  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  the  compliment  of  conferring,  without 
any  suggestion  from  France,  a  Cardinal's  hat  upon  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  but  he  still  held  back  from  acceding  to  the 
now  reiterated  intimation  from  the  Emperor  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  should  be  raised  to  the  purple.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Cardinal  Andrea,  so  long  under  Papal  displeasure 
for  his  independence  in  politics,  and  deprived  of  his  dignities, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  made  submission  to  Pius  IX. 

To  return  to  1867.     On  December  5th,  Nigra  addressed  a 

*  It  was  in  1868  that  Madame  Olga  Novikoff,  nee  Kirdeff,  first  paid  a 
visit  to  London,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  10  years  later  that 
she  began  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  international  politics. 

t  ''The  M.P.for  Russia,"  W.  T.  Stead,  i,  115. 

J  Clarendon,  ii,  340,  1. 

§  Her  Excellency  still  resides  part  of  the  year  in  London,  and  holds 
in  a  quiet  way  her  salon  at  4  Brunswick  Place,  N.W.  The  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  called 
Madame  Novikoff  "the  M.P.  for  Russia." 

1  Stead,  i,  117. 

2  Ibid  i,  118. 
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somewhat  lengthy  complaint  to  De  Moustier  on  the  subject 
of  the  *^conipte  rendu  analytiqice'*  of  the  previous  day's 
debates  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  report  in  the  '' Moniteur.'' 
Of  his  chief  complaint,  namely,  that  De  Moustier  had 
announced  the  suggestion  by  Italy  of  the  joint  occupation  of 
Rome  by  France  and  Italy,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
proposition,  if  never  in  the  mouths  of  Nigra  himself  or  of 
Menabrea,  was  made  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  his  way  to  Italy  in  Decem- 
ber, had  a  long  interview  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
Paris,  and  undertook  to  report  the  impressions  of  his  visit  to 
the  Courts  of  Florence  and  Rome.  '  After  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Menabrea,  Lord  Clarendon  told  Lord  Lyons  that 
he  thought  the  General  was  a  sensible  man,  and  that  he  was 
struggling,  feebly  supported  in  the  Chamber,  with  courage 
and  energy  against  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  not  altogether 
appreciated  in  Paris.  **/e  siiis  convaincii^'"  said  Clarendon, 
'■'  qii'il  est  de  Viiiterct  dii  gouvenieinent  frangais  de  le  soutenir^ 
et  qu'on  ne  trouverait  dans  aitciin  de  ceux  qui poiirraient  lui 
succeder  autatit  de  moderation  dans  les  vues,  un  aussi  grand 
desir  d'en  arriver  a  une  entente  avec  Rome,  un  tel  sentiment 
de  V importance  de  conserver  de  botis  rapports  avec  la  France, 
et  enfin  cette  disposition  a  resister  aux  exigences  democrati- 
ques,  autant  que  les  formes  du  gouvernement  parlementaire 
le  rendront possible'' 

Clarendon  said  he  had  told  Menabrea  that  the  Emperor, 
when  he  had  done  him  the  honour  to  receive  him,  ''avait  dit 
que,  jusqu'au  jour  ou  un  nouvel  arrangement  serait  inter- 
venu,  la  Convention  devait  etre  niaintenue  dans  sa  complete 
integritd,'*  and  that  Menabrea  rejoined  :  **pour  rendre  com- 
plet  le  maintien  de  la  Convention,  les  troupes  frangaises  de- 
vraient  quitter  V Italic,  et  que  VEmpereur  avait  promis, 
qu'elles  le  feraient,  aussitot  que  la  securite  du  Pape  serait 
assuree,  ce  qui  etait  le  cas  maintenant  (!)  puisque  le 
gouvernement  italien  n'avait  d'autre  desir  que  de  proteger 
le  pouvoir  spirituel  du  Pape,  et  aucune  ifitention  quelconque 

*  Cf.  "L'Empire  liberal,"  ^,619-628. 
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de  se  meler  de  ses  possessions  territoriales.''  Clarendon  said 
that  the  King  was  '' deconsiderd  et  sotipconne,'*  and  added: — 
''Les  democrates  gagnent  des  forces.  Une  insurrectiofi 
amenemit  bieii  pliitot  une  Repuhliqiie  que  toute  autre  forme 
de  gouvernenient,  et  creerait  des  einbarras  aVEmpereur  enle 
forgant  soit  a  tolerer,  soit  a  detntire  une  grande  et  active 
republique  sur  ses  front ieres.  Menabrea  a  un  ardent  desir 
d'etablir  des  relations  pratiques  et  an  modus  vivendi  avec 
Rome.''  Clarendon  also  said  that  he  had  promised  Menabrea 
to  do  all  he  could  in  Rome  if  he  saw  the  Pope,  but  he  had 
little  chance  of  success,  as  he  had  heard  on  all  sides  that 
His  Holiness  was  ^*enivree  par  la  victoire  remportee  par 
VEglise  dans  le  corps  legislatif,  et  qu'etant  sur  de  Vappui 
de  la  France,  elle  defie  ses  ennemis  italiens.'"  "  En  fait^' 
continued  Clarendon,  '■^  si  je  suis  bien  informe,  le  Pape  n'a 
jamais  eu  autant  d'espoir  qu'il  en  a  maintenant,  de  recouvrer 
les  Provinces  perdues.  Rattazzi  s'est  inflige,  a  lui-meme 
un  chdtiment  severe,  mats  bien  inerite.'' 

Lord  Clarendon  next  had  a  long  conference  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  on  the  24th  wrote  again  to  Lyons  saying  that 
the  King  had  charged  him  with  his  respectful  homage  to  the 
Pope  and  asked  him  to  assure  Pius  IX  ''qu^il  n'etait  pour 
rien  dans  le  dernier  inouvement  qui  s'etait  si  malheureu- 
sement  produit,  et  quHl  respecterait  toujours  les  possessions 
territoriales  actuelles  de  Sa  Saintete." 

Victor  Emmanuel,  said  Clarendon,  ardently  desired  above 
all  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  declared  to  him 
that  if  the  retreat  were  effected,  the  Emperor  would  not,  he 
promised  him  confidentially,  have  any  reason  to  fear  any 
violation  whatever  of  the  Convention.  Clarendon  then 
pressed  for  some  assurance  for  the  Emperor  that  the  Con- 
vention would  be  better  respected  than  it  had  been  up  to  the 
present,  and  that  the  Pope's  security  would  be  assured,  to 
which  Vicror  Emmanuel  said  that  with  his  present  Ministry 
he  could  guarantee  both  things,  for  no  movement  could  be 
produced  without  the  encouragement  beforehand  of  the 
Government,  and  that  most  of  the  volunteers  had  received  a 
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lesson  they  would  not  forget.  Victor  Emmanuel  also  gave  a 
solemn  assurance  to  Clarendon  that  he  meant  to  observe  the 
Convention  faithfully,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  un- 
worthily deceived  by  Rattazzi,  who  had  aided  the  volunteers 
and  invoked  the  help  of  Prussia  ''tout  a  fait  a  son  insii'' 
Victor  Emmanuel  further  said  that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Rattazzi,  but  for  reasons  of  prudence  the  order  was  not 
carried  out,  and  he  asked  Clarendon  to  express  to  the 
Emperor  ''son  profond  regret  an  siijet  de  la  ines intelligence 
qui  s'etait  produite  et  son  desir  sincere  de  la  voir  cesser,'' 
saying  that  "  nul  effort  ne  lui  conterait  pour  arriver  a  ce  but:'' 

On  December  28th,  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons 
from  Rome  reporting  a  long  interview  with  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
in  the  course  of  which  Clarendon  urged  a  "modus  vivendi" 
with  Florence,  even  suggesting  the  recognition  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  and  the  Cardinal  pointed  out  with  unanswerable 
logic  the  complicity  of  the  Italian  Government  with  the 
Garibaldian  invasion,  from  which  the  Emperor  had  only  just 
saved  Rome  in  time.  Cardinal  Antonelli  also  told  Clarendon 
that  the  agitators  who  had  recently  got  into  the  Papal  terri- 
tory had  appealed  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  at  Turin  for  the  separation 
of  Piedmont  from  Italy,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  independent 
Republic.  Lord  Clarendon  in  summing  up  his  observations, 
told  Lord  Lyons  that  he  thought  the  Emperor's  wisest 
plan,  as  a  conference  was  useless,  an  agreement  between  the 
Pope  and  Italy  no  more  probable  than  the  meeting  of  two 
parallel  lines,  and  an  Italian  Conferation  no  longer  practic- 
able, would  be  for  the  Emperor  to  support  the  Menabrea 
Ministry,  whilst  insisting  on  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Temporal  Power,  during  the  life  of  Pius  IX. 
The  Emperor  should  not,  he  thought,  appeal  to  Victor 
Emmanuel's  honour,  but  rely  on  inspiring  him  with  fear  I 

The  Marquis  de  Moustier,  after  the  debates  in  the  Italian 
Chamber,  so  markedly  hostile  to  an  indefinitely  prolonged 
exclusion  of  Rome  from  the  new  Kingdom,  promptly  gave  a 
new  turn,  and   one  worthy  of  a  mobile   statesman,   to   the 
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negociations  for  the  Conference.  Recollecting  that  Bismarck 
had  expressed  at  the  outset  a  sort  of  regret  that  France  had 
not  first  taken  counsel  with  the  great  Powers,  de  Moustier, 
on  December  9th,  invited  a  preliminary  and  confidential 
negociation  in  Paris  between  representatives  of  the  five 
great  Powers.  Beust  accepted  the  invitation,  but  said  he  did 
not  tiiink  it  important,  Bismarck  did  not  refuse,  and 
Gortschakoff  was  loftily  discouraging.  Bismarck  reassured 
the  anxious  Italian  Ambassador  by  pointing  out  somewhat 
maliciously  the  impossibility  of  any  entente  on  the  Roman 
question,  and,  as  reported  by  Launay  to  Menabrea  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  said  : — ^'•Quoi  qii'il  en  soit,  voiis  poin^ez  etre  certain 
que  nous  ne  prendrons  aiicune  resolution  sans  votre  partici- 
pation.'' Gortschakoff  said,  according  to  a  letter  of  Barral 
to  Menabrea,  on  December  17th: — '^  Non  seulement  la 
conference  gene  rale,  uiais  celle  preliniinaire  et  les  conversa- 
tions entre  les  anihassadeiirs  des  grandes  puissances,  seront 
sans  resultat.  Je  me  demande  ce  que  nous  pourrions  dire  et 
faire,  et  je  ne  troiive  pas  de  reponse.  Si  les  declarations  de 
M.  Rouher  n'ont  pas  tue  la  Conference,  comme  vons  vous 
plaisez  a  le  dire,  elles  Vont  du  nioins  engourdie.  Jusqu'a 
present  vous  vous  etiez  refuse  a  formttler  un  programme,  et 
tout  a  coup,  par  votre  jamais,  x?o//s  en  donnez  un  qui  pent  porter 
Vital ie  a  de  graves  resolutions.  Je  considere  tons  ces  projets 
connne  ensevelis ;  la  preuve  est  que  fai  autorise  nion 
amhassadeur  d  Paris,  le  conite  Budherg,  a  venir  en  conge,  ce 
que  je  lui  avais  refuse,  jusquW  present.''  The  result  was 
that  de  Moustier  did  not  pursue  his  scheme,  but  he  'celebrated,' 
as  M.  Ollivier  puts  it,  "the  beauty  of  his  conception  in  a 
circular  to  his  agents."  The  Italian  question  cropped  up  again 
in  the  corps  legislatif  about  this  time,  and,  coupled  with  the 
question  of  Prussian  aggrandisement,  was  the  occasion  of 
heated  debates.  M.  Ollivier  spoke  at  length  on  the  position 
of  France  in  Europe,  and  criticised  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  ^^ L' honorable  M.  Thiers  a  dit  avec  esprit,** 
said  M.  Ollivier,  '^'vous  aviez  nne  politique  vicieuse,  main- 
tenant  vous  n*avez  pas  de  politique.'    Je  ne  suis  pas  de  son 
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avis  :  je  crois  que  le  defaut  du  Goiivernement  n'est  point  de 
n'avoir  pas  de  politique^  c'est  d'en  avoir  trop ;  iron  de 
n'eii  avoir  pas  line,  luais  hien  d'en  avoir  plusieurs." 
Interrupted  by  Thiers,  M.  OUivier  rejoined: — "M.  Thiers 
me  dit :  ^  Monfrez-noiis  done  Vinteret  de  la  France!^ 
Je  v>ais  hii  repondre :  Le  caractere  particulier  de  notre 
nation,  ce  qui  constitue  sa  superior ite,  cest  qn'elle  a 
toujours  mis  son  ambition,  non  dans  la  satisfaction  niaterielle 
du  territoire  agrandi,  mais  dans  la  satisfaction  morale  des 
idees  repandnesJ"  At  this,  Thiers  jumped  up  and  exclaimed  : 
''Oil  la  mettez-vous  done,  VHistoire  de  la  France?  II  fatit 
dechirer  notre  histoire  tout  entiere.  Nous  somnies  ici  tautot 
Italiens,tant6t  Alleinands ;  nous  ne  somnies  jamais  Francais. 
Soyons  Francais  !  "  M.  Ollivier  replied,  ''Je  vais  vous  le 
dire''  Thiers  continued  to  interrupt,  and  it  was  only  after 
he  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Schneider,  that 
M.  Ollivier  was  able  quietly  to  proceed:  "De  VJiistoire  qui 
date  de  la  Revolution  fraucaise  doit  venir  notre  inspiration^ 
et  nous  devons  retenir  la  volonte,  la  passion  d'identifier  les 
droits  et  la  grandeur  de  la  France  avec  les  droits  et  la 
grandeur  dn  genre  liumain.  II  y  a  parmi  les  nations  une 
ville,  tin  pays,  nn  peuple  qui  est  pour  le  monde  ce  que  le 
Fortini  ou  V Agora  etaient  pour  la  cite  antique,  c'est-d-dire  le 
centre  oil  tout  se  rencontre,  se  condense,  se  synthetise. 
Ce  lieu  a  ete  successiveinent  Atlicnes,  Rome,  Florence ;  dans 
le  monde  moderne,  c'est  la  France.'*  The  latter  part  of 
M.  Ollivier's  discourse  was  persistently  interrupted  by 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  but  at  length  he  concluded  : — "/e  n'ai 
pas  la  pretention  de  dire  des  choses  qui  vous  agreent. 
Messieurs,  d'etre  I'interprete  de  votre  pensee,  mais  je  presente 
la  mienne  et  elle  a  droit  de  franchise  comme  tout  autre. 
Pour  moi  la  veritable  tradition  de  la  France,  conforme  a  son 
veritable  iuterct,  consiste  a  faciliter,  a  seconder  les  aspira- 
tions des  peuples  vers  I'independance  et  V unite,  et  non  a 
les  contrarier,  a  les  arreter  dans  ce  mouvement ;  et  si 
aujourd'hui,  en  Italic  et  en  Prusse,  il  y  a  un  sentiment  de 
colere  contre  la  France,  c'est  prccisement  parce  que  vous 
presentez  a  ces  deux  pays  une  France  jalouse,  mesquinc, 
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iiiquiete,  et  non  une  France,  cotifiante,  genereiise  et  liberale." 
M.  Thiers  followed  with  a  'patriotic'  attack  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  specially  directed  against  the 
principle  of  nationalities.  M.  Rouher  spoke  for  the  Govern- 
ment, inclining  rather  more  to  Thiers  than  to  Ollivier.  The 
Mmister  said,  finally: — "M.  Ernile  Ollivier  a  termini  son 
discoitrs  en  representant  Ic  char  du  goiivernenient  tire  en  sens 
contraire  par  quatre  chevaiix  fougtieux.  Je  crois  tout 
simplement  que  le  goitvernement  tire  dans  un  sens,  et 
que  Vopposition  tire,  certainenient,  je  Vespere  dans  V autre.*' 
'' UEinpereur  vous  Va  dit  dans  son  discours.  ^ Acceptons 
franchcruent  les  faits  accoiuplis ;  ne  nous  preoccupons 
pas  des  transformations  qui  s'operent  par  le  vosu  des 
peuples,  tant  que  nos  interets  et  nofre  dignite  n'y  seront 
point  engages.'  C'est  la  le  programme  d'ttn  gouvernement 
qui  a  conscience  de  sa  force  en  meme  temps  que  sa  volonte 
est  de  respecter  les  droits  d'autrui  et  de  faire  respecter  les 
droits  qui  lui  appartiennent.  It  was  left  for  M.  Guerault  to 
point  out  with  cool  precision  the  vagueness  and  contradictions 
of  the  conclusions  of  M.  Thiers.  The  great  orator  kept  inter- 
rupting him,  but  Guerault  wound  up  with  a  distinct  success. 
"J'ai  toil  jours  cru,'*  he  said,  "-quil  est  impossible  de  ne  pas 
tenir  compte,  dans  les  transformations  de  VEurope,  des 
volontcs  des  nations  interessees,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  que 
M.  Thiers,  eut-il  ete  aux  affaires,  eut  reussi  a  empecher  V Unite 
alleniande  et  VUnite  italieiine.'*  At  this,  M.  Thiers  said: 
''Si,  Monsieur,"  whereupon  Guerault  continued:  ''QuHl  me 
penucite  de  lui  dire  que  cette  pretention  de  se  niettre  en 
travers  de  la  volonte  de  toute  une  nation  est  au-dessus  des 
forces  de  sa  politique.''  Thiers  then  exclaimed,  amid  excite- 
ment:  '' Elle  n'est  pas  au-dessus  de  I'armee  frangaise," 
Thus  was  Thiers,  as  it  were,  unmasked,  and  the  comment  was 
just,  if  somewhat  severe.  ''Dans  cette  echappee  de  colere  se 
deconvrait  sa  pensee  :  'Elle  n'est  pas  au-dessus  de  I'armee 
frangaise  I '  La  guerre,  voila  le  dernier  mot  de  cette  politique 
pret endue  pacifique.  Je  le  lui  avals  dit,  je  devais  le  lui 
redire  encore ;   nous  I'entendions  la  de  sa  propre  bouche,'* 
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M.  Kerveguen  then  treated  the  Chamber  to  the  following  comi- 
cal, yet  scarcely  exaggerated,  description  of  I'ltalie  ''d' Opera 
comique,"'  and  the  Chamber  was  vastly  amused.     "Ce  peiiple 
est  line  nation  iin  pen  hargneuse,  im  pen  incommode^  pass- 
ablement  denianderesse ;  il  hii  fant  tonjours  qnelque  chose. 
Elle  vent  la  Venette,  on  la  liii  donne,  et  qnand  elle  fa  obtenue, 
elle  lie  dit  nieine  pas  inerci.     Maintenant,  elle  vent  Rome, 
apres    Rome,    elle  vondra  le    Tyrol;    apres  le    Tyrol;    elle 
demandera     .     .     .     n'importe  qiioi,  la  Inne  !     On  a  dit  qne 
le  suffrage  ttniversel  avait  ete  consnlte  :   oni,  il  Va  ete,  mais 
comment  ?     C'est  ce  qn'on  appelle  la  plaisanterie  dn  suffrage 
KiiiveTsel.       Tout  le  monde  sait  comment  s'est  faite  cette 
votation  a  Naples.     II  y  avait  des  bataillons  snr  la  place  ; 
les  electenrs  pen  nombretix  avancaient,  parce  qiCils  etaient 
dans  ce  sentiment,  et  its  ont  vote  ;  pnis  ils  faisaient  nn  detour 
comnie  les  soldats  dn  cirque,  ponr  revenir  revoter  encore  ; 
c'etaient  tonjours  les  memes.     One  dire  d'ltn  gonvernement 
qui  ne  pent  pas  faire  demeurer  en  prison  nn  homme  qu'il  a 
arrete,  qui  ne  pent  faire  payer  ses  contributions  a  la  moitie 
des  ses  snjets  et  qui  dit  cependant :   '/e  venx  trailer  avec  les 
puissances.'     Ponr  mot,  je  Ini  dirai  :   'Commencez  par  vons 
administrer  regidierenient  chez  vons.'  " 

On  December  23rd,  M.  Emile  Ollivier  uttered  a  warning  in 
Parliament,  addressed  not  only  to  Thiers  and  his  admirers, 
but  to  M.  Rouher  and  his  following  too,  a  warning  which 
'Shews  that  at  least  Ollivier  himself  was  not  blind  to  the 
Prussian  peril.  Here  are  some  of  his  words  two  years  and 
seven  months  before  the  war: — "£'/z  bien,  dans  nn  pays 
tel  que  celni-ci,  fier,  susceptible,  sensible  an  point  d'honneur, 
il  est  impossible  qn'd  la  tribune,  dans  la  presse,  on  pense,  on 
sontienne,  on  repete  tons  les  jours,  sons  tontes  les  formes, 
qne  nons  sonunes  amoindris,  compromis,  abaisses,  sans 
qn'iine  veritable  emotion  ne  se  nianifeste  ;  il  est  impossible 
qne  lorsqne  celni  qui  preside  an  gonvernement  s' appelle 
Napoleon,  quels  qne  soient  ses  sentiments  d'humanite,  quelle 
que  soit  sa  comprehension,  son  desir  de  maintenir  la  paix, 
il  est  impossible  qn'il  resiste  longtemps,  qn'il  resiste  tonjonrs 
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a  line  pression  aiissi  coitstanfe,  aiissi  repetee,  aiissi  imperi- 
eiise.  II  faut  done,  ou  que  cette  Chambre,  que  cette  nation 
non  seulemeiit  se  resigne  d  ce  qui  est  accompli,  mais  qu'elle 
Vaccepte  sans  arriere-pensee  ;  on  hien  qii'elle  envisage  dhtne 
inaniere  virile  la  necessite  tot  on  tard  inevitable  d'une  guerre 
serieuse,  d'line  guerre  terrible,  avec  VAlleniagne.  Vons  nie 
contredirez,  vous  me  dementirez,  vons  affirnierez  qtie  vons 
voulez  la  paix  ;  cela  ne  changera  pas  ma  conviction.  Vous 
avez  beau  vonloir  la  paix ;  si  vons  persistez  dans  votre 
politique  actuelle^  la  guerre  vous  saisira  malgre  vous.  II  n'y 
a  d^ autre  issue  a  ce  qui  se  passe  que  le  champ  de  bataille.''* 

Benedetti  gave  from  Berlin  his  advice  almost  to  the  same 
effect.  The  Ambassador,  in  a  despatch  of  January  5th,  1868, 
to  Moustier,  advocated  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  fact 
of  a  great  Germany  not  being  incompatible  with  the  security 
of  France,  for  to  say  so  openly  would  inaugurate  a  true  policy 
of  peace,  and  restore  commercial  confidence  to  Europe. 
The  Marquis  de  Moustier,  in  his  reply  on  January  26th,  had, 
however,  still  some  reserves  : — *'  Donner  les  assurances  les 
plus  formelles,''  he  said,  "  mais  aussi  les  plus  generates,  que  le 
Gouvernement  de  VEniperenr  nHnterviendra  pas  dans  les 
affaires  interieures  de  VAllemagne  ;  eviter  de  s'expliquer  sur 
ce  que  Von  ferait  an  cas  ou  ces  mouvements  interieurs 
ameneraient  la  concentration  de  V Allemagne  tout  entiere 
sous  Vegide  de  la.Prusse  ;  s'abstenir  de  quoi  que  ce  soit  qui 
puisse  ressembler  a  une  approbation  eventuelle.'" 

On  December  31st,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  an  audience 
to  Goltz,  as  Ambassador  now  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, when  gracious  and  peaceable  speeches  were  exchanged. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1868,  held  the 
customary  receptions  in  the  throne   room   of  the  Tuileries. 

To  the  address  of  the  clergy  the  Emperor  replied: — ''Les 
voeux  que  vous  adressez  an  Ciel  pour  Vlmperatrice,  pour 
le  Prince  Imperial  et  moi,  tne  touchent  profondernent. 
lis  partent  d*un  noble  coeur.  Je  sais  qtte  vous  ne  separez 
pas  les  interets  de  la  religion  de  ceux  de  patrie  et  de  la  civili- 
sation.'"'^^ 

.—..--  .^  -  — — . ■'"■■'■■  I  '  ■  '     ■  mill-  Mil        I         ■■.■lilt.  .^^^^*<^^» 

*  '^Moniteur,''  2  Janvier,  1868. 
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On  January  16th  the  Austrian  frigate  "Novara"  arrived  at 
Trieste,  escorted  by  an  Imperial  squadron,  having  on  board 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Admiral  Tegethoff 
v^^as  in  command,  and  the  Archdukes  Charles  Louis*  and 
Louis  Victor!  received  the  coffin  of  their  brother  at  Trieste. 
Much  ceremony  marked  the  landing,  and  the  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at.  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  on  the 
18th,  when  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  acted  as  chief 
mourner,  to  the  Emperor  his  brother,  j 

On  February  29th  King  Louis  I§  died  at  Nice  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sons,  Prince  Luitpold""''  and  Prince  Adalbert. 

On  January  24th,  Menabrea,  anxious  to  find  a  means  of 
getting  the  French  out  of  Rome,  wrote  to  Nigra  in  Paris  with 
suggestions,  in  substance  as  follows,  for  an  'entente'  with  the 
Imperial  Government  and  a  ^ modus  vivendi'  with  Rome: 
"7°  Retahlissement  pur  et  simple  du  statu  quo  ante,  c*est-a- 
dire,  remise  en  vigueur  de  la  convention  de  septembre  1864 ; 
2°  Obligation  pour  Vltalie  de  donner  pleine  et  entiere  execu- 
tion a  la  Convention  relative  au  paiement  de  la  Dette  ponti- 
Hcale  afferente  aiix  provinces  annexees  ;  3°  Evacuation  du 
territoire  romain  par  les  troupes  francaisesy  dans  un  bref  de- 
lai,  deux  mois  par  exemple ;  4°  Promise  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  urge  the  Pope  to  consent  to  'douane'  con- 
vention, post  and  telegraph  convention,  reciprocal  extradition 
of  malefactors,  abolition  of  passports,  and  tq  allow  free  passage 
by  railway  of  royal  troops  obliged  to  cross  the  pontifical 
territory  to  go  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,   and   to   arrange,   between   them,   for    ''poiirsuite''    of 


*  Father  of  the  Heir  Presumptive,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 

t  The  only  surviving  brother  of  the  Kaiser. 

J  The  coffin  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Kaisergruft  at  the  Kapuzinerkirche  in  Vienna,  near  those  of  the 
King  of  Rome  (Napo!eon  II)  and  of  the  wife  and  only  son  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph — the  murdered  Empress  Elisabeth,  and 
the  mysteriously  slain  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  The  Empress 
Charlotte  has  resided  since  1879  at  the  Royal  Chateau  of  Bouchout, 
Meysse,  near  Brussels,  fitted  up  for  her  by  her  brother.  King 
Leopold  II.  The  Empress  drives  out  regularly,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

§   King  of  Bavaria,  1825—1848. 

**   Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  1886—1912. 
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brigands,  and  to  allow  royal  troops  '*/es  poursiiivre"  on 
pontifical  territory  in  limits  designated,  and  to  liberate  political 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Marquis 
de  Moustier  struck  out  the  clause  referring  to  the  debt,  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  settled  by  the  Convention  of  December 
17th,  1866,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  remind  the  King's 
Government  of  its  engagements  (!);  he  commended  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  September  Convention,  but  asked  what  means 
the  Government  of  Italy  would  adopt  to  prevent  clandestine 
enrolments,  the  formation  of  depots  of  arms,  and  attacks 
against  the  pontifical  territory.  '*  Quant  aux  bons  offices 
pour  regler  les  rapports  de  voisinage  avec  la  Cour  de  Rome,'' 
said  the  French  Minister,  "ce  voeu  n'a  rien  que  de  conforme 
aux  idees  que  nous  avons  toujours  professees,''  but  he  added 
that  the  principal  point  was  the  customs'  convention, 
^^ comment  le  Gouvernement  italien  entendait-il  cette  Con- 
vention ?  Ce  point  regie,  on  s'occuperait  des  autres." 
General  Menabrea  in  reply,  promised  complete  loyalty,  but 
was  studiously  vague,  and  slightly  offended,  so  nothing 
happened,  and  the  French  occupation  had  perforce  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  steadfast  refusal  of  Pius  IX  to  confer  a  Cardinal's  hat  on 
Monseigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  malgre  VEmpereur, 
caused  the  Imperial  Government  some  annoyance  at  this  time, 
and  Baroche,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  who  had  had  an 
acrimonious  correspondence  with  Bishop  Plantier,  of  Nimes, 
on  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Government,  was  particularly 
indignant.  Darboy  was,  it  appears,  too  "Gallican."  The 
French  Government  urged  the  matter  thus  : — *'//  ne  s'agissait 
done  pas  d'une  faculte  de  recommandation,  mais  d'un  droit 
de  nofnination  que  le  gouvernement  reclame  d'autant  plus 
qu'il  ne  saurait  comprendre  qu'uu  prelat  juge  digne  par  le 
souverain  Pontife  d'occuper  le  siege  archiepiscopal  de  Paris 
soit  incapable  de  remplir  les  fonctions  de  cardinal  non  resi- 
dant ;  si  d'ailleurs  le  Saint-Pere  a  des  explications  d'ordre 
canonique  a  demander,  Mgr.  Darboy  en  a  ojfert  Voccasion 
lorsqu'il  s'est  rendu  a  Rome  Vete  dernier ;  il  n' avail  point  eu 
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Vintention  de  fuir  devant  ces  explications ;  il  etait  toujours 
pret  a  donner  toutes  celles  que  pouvait  comporter  sa  dignite 
archiepi  scop  ale,**  But  the  Pope  replied  that  he  "se  voyait 
dans  la  necessite  de  decliner  la  requete  de  VEmpereur." 

Cardinal  Antonelli  put  the  case  thus: — "Le  Saint-Pere  avait 
declare^  lorsqu'il  avait  preconise  V archeveque  de  Paris,  que 
jamais  il  ne  lui  confererait  la  pourpre  :  c* etait  tine  condition 
tacite  acceptee  par  le  gouvernement  francais.  Depuis  sa 
preconisation,  an  lieu  de  chercher  a  effacer  dans  V esprit  du 
Saint-Pere  V impression  premiere  qu'il  savait  y  exist er,  il 
avait  paru  prendre  a  tdche  de  heurter  les  sentiments  per- 
sonnels et  religieux  de  Sa-Saintete.'*  The  Cardinal  went 
on  to  say  that  the  opposition  of  the  French  episcopate  to 
Darboy's  advancement  had  strengthened  the  Holy  Father's 
repugnance.  The  arguments  continued  for  some  time. 
On  March  31st,  De  Moustier  instructed  Sartiges  at  length  on 
his  attitude  towards  the  Vatican.  The  Minister  observed,  in 
answer  to  the  allegations  that  the  French  Bishops  were 
against  Darboy,  that  it  would  appear  those  clergy  faithful  to 
the  Emperor  were  less  appreciated  at  Rome  than  were  his 
enemies,  and  continued: — ^^Ily  a  lapourTEinpereur  iine  pre- 
occupation douloureuse,  apres  les  services  qu'il  a  rendus  a 

'      .  .  . 

VEglise,  services  qui,  on  pent  le  dire  hautement,  ne  sont  pas 

inferieurs  d  ceux  qu^elle  a  obtenus  des  gouvernefnents  les 

plus  regrettes  et  certainement  superieurs  a  ceux  qu'elle  peut 

se  flatter  de  regevoir  d'aucun  gouvernement  a  venir.'* 

At  the  wedding  festivities  of  the  Crown  Prince  Humbert, 
Italian  ingratitude  again  manifested  itself  in  the  ignoring  of 
Prince  Napoleon  and  flattery  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince. 
Bismarck  instructed  the  Crown  Prince  to  be  cool  towards 
Lamarmora,  and  the  Prince  obeyed,  but  he  told  King  William 
that  he  took  the  part  of  Lamarmora  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
Prussian  legation,  including  Bernhardi.  The  Russian  Minister, 
Kisselew,  omitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  Prince  Napoleon,  on 
account  of  the  Prince's  attitude  on  the  Polish  question. 

Mazzini  continued  to  fulminate  against  both  the  Emperor 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,     On  February  6th,  he  wrote,  in  his 
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blind  and  baffled  rage,  the  following  extravagance: — ''Nous 
avons  un  roi  qui  conspire  avec  Buonaparte ;  une  monarchic 
qui  ne  comprend,  et  ne  pent  comprendre,  que  la  resistance 
au  progresJ" 

The  arch-conspirator  and  would-be  assassin  continued  to 
conspire  with  the  most  masterful,  reactionary,  and  unscrupu- 
lous Minister  in  Europe,  and  Bismarck  encouraged  him. 

''Ualliee  uaturelle  de  Vltalie  est  rAllemagne.  La  rivale 
naturelle  de  Vltalie  est  la  France,''^  was  the  refrain  of  a  long 
note  from  the  Prussian  Minister  to  the  Italian  Republican  in 
April,  1868.  On  March  18th  Lord  Clarendon,  with  Lord  Lyons, 
dined  with  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries.  On  April  22nd, 
the  marriage  took  place  at  Turin,  of  Prince  Humbert^'-  of 
Italy  to  his  cousin  Princess  Margherita  of  Savoy,  in  the 
presence  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  Napoleon  and  Princess 
Clothilde,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  On  the  23rd, 
Jules  Favre  was  received  at  the  French  Academy,  as  the 
successor  of  Victor  Cousin,  by  Remusat.  Favre  attacked  the 
Empire,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  clemency  in  staying  judicial 
proceedings  against  the  eloquent  avocat,  with  respect  to  the 
concealment  of  the  irregularity  of  his  private  life  by  repeated 
false  legal  declarations.  It  was  not  until  1871  that  the 
culpability  of  the  then  revolutionary  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  blazed  abroad.  / 

In  April,  Bismarck  despatched  a  note  to  Mazzini,  in  which 
he  said  : — "//  est  impossible  a  Vltalie  le  sonjfrir  que  la  France 
tnenace  a  tout  moment  de  s'emparer  de  Tunis  .  .  de  Tttnis 
qui  ne  serait  pour  elle  quhine  etape  pour  atteindre  la  Sar- 
daigne  .  .  U Empire  de  la  Mediterraneeappartientincontest- 
ablement  a  Vltalie.  II  doit  etre  sa  pensee  constante,  le  but 
a  poursuivre  par  les  ministres  italiens,  la  base  de  la  politique 
italienne.'"  In  1860,  if  not  later,  there  was  in  Sardinia  a 
party  in  favour  of  annexation  to  France,  but  Mazzini*s 
suspicions,  real  or  assumed,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  Mediterranean  were  ill-founded. 
It  was  left  to  the  Third  Republic  to  seize  Tunis,  and  thus 

*  King  Humbert  I,  1878—1900. 
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settle  an  account  with  Italy.  The  English  Government  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  5th,  but  did  not 
resign.  The  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  was,  however, 
impossible,  and  on  May  4th  Lord  Malmesbury  announced  in 
the  Lords,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Queen  had  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  would  allow  a  dissolution  if  necessary. 

Menabrea  asked  Arese  to  approach  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  but  Arese,  in  reply,  refused 
to  do  anything  in  regard  to  a  '"question  anssi  epiiieitse  que 
celle  de  Rome,  qui,  malheureuseinent,  a  ete  toujoiirs  eiiveni- 
mee  par  notre  faute." 

Here  then  we  leave,  for  the  present,  our  subject 
"Napoleon  III  and  Italy,"  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Second  Empire  had  perforce  to  enter  now  upon  a  new  phase. 
To  the  attractive  pursuit  of  "the  bright  and  popular  doctrine 
of  Nationalities"  succeeded  once  again,  owing  to  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  new  power,  the  unwelcome  task  of  preparing  for 
"the  traditional  struggle  for  the  supremacy  on  the  Continent." 
The  champion  of  oppressed  nationalities,  was  compelled  to 
give  attention  to  the  hateful  problem  of  Empire  rivalry,  to  the 
balance  or  monopoly  of  power,  raised  by  the  policy  of  Prussia. 
The  spirit  of  reaction,  revitalised  by  Prussia,  the  peoples' 
enemy,  could  not  but  come  into  serious  conflict,  sooner  or 
later,  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  long  championed  by  France, 
the  peoples'  friend.  The  worst  that  is  usually  said  to-day  by 
sober  and  not  unfriendly  critics  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  is  that  in  taking  into  account  the 
aspirations  and  the  happiness  of  the  'peoples'  in  general, 
there  was  a  lack  of  concentration  on  the  paramount  position 
and  power  of  the  one  'people'  committed  to  his  care.  This 
criticism  is  of  course  directed  against  the  'benevolence'  of  the 
Emperor  towards  the  unification  of  Italy  and  North  Germany. 
This  is  indeed  very  much  what  Thiers  said  at  the  time  in  his 
great  harangues  in  the  Chamber  denouncing  the  policy  of 
"Nationalities"  and  advocating  that  of  the  "equilibrium." 
"Patriotism"    is  supposed  to  demand  that  no  ruler  should 
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permit,  if  he  can  help  it,  the  growth  of  powerful  neighbours 
to  his  realm,  and  in  this  "duty"  the  Second  Empire  has  been 
found  wanting.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  was  doubtless 
singularly  oblivious  of  the  'duty'  of  a  patriotism  which  might 
be  described  as  collective  selfishness  or  organised  conceit. 
In  this  cult  Bismarck  and  Victor  Emmanuel  were  on  familiar 
ground,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  not.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  connection  of  Napoleon  III  with 
Italy  from  the  days  of  his  youthful  enthusiasms  as  a  volunteer 
in  1831,  to  the  stern  realities  of  1859,  when,  as  a  powerful 
monarch,  he  led  a  mighty  army  to  the  liberation  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  scarcely  less  engrossing  and  unselfish  labours  of  the 
Imperial  diplomacy  in  1866,  by  which  Venetia  was  emanci- 
pated from  foreign  rule,  and  Italy  at  last  made  free  **from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  We  have  tried  also  to  follow  the 
part  played  by  France  under  Napoleon  III  in  the  defence  of 
the  Pope  from  the  revolution,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  peoples  freely  to  express  their  will,  and  to  bring  into  clearer 
light,  if  may  be,  the  reasonable  and  consistent  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  Roman  question,  so  persistently 
obscured  by  the  mists  of  calumny  and  mistrust.  With  the 
emancipation  of  Italy  from  foreign  domination,  the  liberal 
programme  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  that  country  was 
fulfilled,  his  philanthropic  work  complete.  The  unification  of 
Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  Savoy  was  a  matter  for  the  Italians 
themselves  to  decide.  As  a  friend,  the  Emperor  might  warn 
them,  and  did  warn  them,  against  criminal  excesses  and 
bloodthirsty  schemes,  but  in  the  internal  questions  of  Italy  it 
was  not  for  France  by  force  of  arms  to  intervene.  So  Italy 
became  one,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whilst  regretting 
much  that  unhappily  took  place,  in  particular  the  common 
cause  made  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
revolution,  accepted  the  fact.  The  Roman  question  itself  stands 
necessarily  apart.  The  Emperor  owed  it  to  himself,  to 
France,  to  Catholicity,  to  ensure  the  independence  of  the 
Pope.  The  will  of  the  French  people  was  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  on  this  point  from  beginning  to  end,  and  moreover,  as 
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the  Roman  people  never  once  shewed  the  smallest  disposition 
to  dethrone  their  rightful  Sovereign,  the  doctrine  of  National- 
ities suffered  no  contradictory  hindrance  to  its  beneficent 
evolution,  and  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  received  no  legitimate 
check  to  its  reasonable  and  consistent  course.  In  1868,  after 
the  failure  of  a  weak  Government  in  Italy  to  fulfil  its  treaty 
obligations,  to  give  Rattazzi  and  his  colleagues  a  reputation 
for  honesty  they  are  usually  denied,  the  occupation  anew  of 
the  Papal  territory  by  the  French  became  an  imperative  duty, 
a  duty  which  could  not  cease  until  Italy  secured  a  Govern- 
ment with  something  like  a  reputation  for  efficiency,  as  well 
as  good  faith,  or,  as  unhappily  proved  the  case  two  and  a  half 
years  later,  the  position  of  France  itself  in  Europe  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  the  port  of  Rome. 

In  1868,  then,  with  Italy  free,  and  unified,  save  the  city  and 
environs  of  Rome,  the  Italian  question  as  it  affected  directly 
the  policy  of  the  French  Empire  was  resolved,  the  work  of 
Napoleon  III  in  Italy  was  complete.  The  scene  shifts  to 
another  and  a  larger  field,  from  the  prosecution  of  liberal  and 
beneficent  designs,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Nationalities  and  the  liberty  of  peoples,  to  the  unlovely  task 
of  preparation  for  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Europe,  due 
to  the  hideous  lust  for  power  and  conquest  displayed  by 
Prussia,  in  which  task,  the  Roman  question  was  to  play, 
strangely  enough,  a  secondary,  but  not  altogether  unimportant 
part.  So  we  leave  here,  for  the  time  being,  the  subject  of 
"Napoleon  III  and  Italy."  A  larger  question  had  arisen. 
Prussia  had  become  a  menace  to  France,  and  Liberalism  itself 
was  at  stake.  France  had  made  liberty,  and  Italy.  Would 
Italy  save  liberty,  and  France  ?  The  doctrine  of  Nationalities 
is  not  always  clearly  understood.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be 
out  of  place  to  remove  some  misconceptions  on  the  subject. 
The  theory  of  '  nationalities'  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  race, 
a  people  of  one  tongue,  or  a  geographical  unit.  It  is  not  race, 
or  language,  or  physical  boundaries,  but  the  will  of  the  popu- 
lations that  makes  a  '  Nationality,'  a  'patrie.'  The  *  nationality,' 
'patrie,'  'country,'  may  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  Empire  or 
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as  small   as  the    Republic  of    San  Marino.      The  theory  of 
'nationalities'    may  combine,    in    practice,   with   race,    with 
language,  with  natural  limits,  or  with  grand  agglomerations, 
but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  any  of  these.      Great 
Britain   for   instance,   constitutes  a   nationality,    and   it   is  a 
geographical  unit,  being  an  island,  but  its  people  are  not  a 
race,  or  of  one  tongue.     France  constitutes  a  nationality,  and 
its  people  are  of  one  race  and  speech,  but  France  is  not  a 
geographical  unit.    Italy,  which  the  sea  and  the  Alps  surround, 
is  a  geographical  unit,  and  its  people  now  constitute  a  nation- 
ality, save  the  Papacy  and  San  Marino,  but  the  Italians  are 
not  a  race,  and  are  scarcely  of  one  language.     The   United 
States  make  a  nationality,  without  being  a  geographical  unit, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  practically  of  one  tongue,  yet  not  a 
race.     A  'nationality,'  a  'patrie,''  a  'country,'  then,  is  bound 
by  no  natural  limits,  its  frontiers  are  the  will  of  the  popula- 
tions, not  mountains,  or  rivers,  or  seas,  not  race  or  language, 
or  military  lines.    Such  compulsory  limits  are  exclusive,  retro- 
grade, barbarous  ;  a  'nationality,'  a  'patrie'  cannot  be  formed 
or  limited  by  these.   No!  A 'nationality,' a '^^/nt?,' a 'country,' 
in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities,  is  an  aggregate  of 
men,  living  by  voluntary  custom,  or  by  expressed  will,  under 
the  same  laws.     It  follows  of  course  that  a  plebiscite  taken 
during  a  military  occupation  is  null  and  void.      The  theory 
of    'nationalities'    naturally  implies,   it  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  recognition   of  that  fundamental  principle  which  is  the 
indispensable  basis  of  all  legitimate  Governments  of  Liberal 
sort ;  the  principle  that  the  Sovereignty  of  a  nation  rests  in 
the  people  themselves.     The  people  may  choose,  may  elect,  a 
chief  of  the  State,  be  he  Emperor,  King,  or  President,  clothed 
with  such  powers  as  the  people  may  by  plebiscite  or  referen- 
dum depute,  but  the  ultimate  sovereignty  must  rest  with  those 
from  whom  it  springs.      In  these  so-called  democratic  days 
the  old  idea  that  the  Sovereignty  of  a  nation  rested  in  one 
family  in  that  nation,  seems  largely  to  have  given  place  to  the 
hallucination    that    Sovereignty  lies  in  a   Parliament  House 
instead.      In   France  to-day  this  false  idea  clogs  democratic 
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Government,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  in  1913,  that  England 
is  entirely  free  from  this  dangerous,  and  it  may  be  tyrannical, 
mistake.  The  insistence  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament 
on  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act,  by  which  an  unsatis- 
factory Upper  Chamber  was  to  be  paralysed  in  its  action, 
instead  of  a  better  being  formed  to  take  its  place,  is  far  from 
an  encouraging  sign. 

Parliamentarism  in  France  has  a  severe  critic  in  the  person 
of  the  distinguished  and  fearless  advocate  whose  line  of  con- 
duct throughout  '■''V affaire  Dreyfus''  will  probably  acquit  him 
even  in  England  from  the  suspicion  of  reactionary  views. 

It  was  Maitre  Labori  who  said,  when  retiring  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1910,  disgusted  with  three  years'  experience  of  the 
Chamber: — "Parliamentary  work  is  accomplished  without 
any  order  or  precision,  often  without  sincerity.  .  .  Between 
the  Ministers  and  the  majority  a  thousand  links  of  mutual 
servitude  are  forged.  Never  is  a  Ministry  defeated  on  ques- 
tions of  principle.  It  falls  at  the  precise  moment  when  lobby 
intrigues  have  decided  upon  its  fall.  On  the  morrow,  nothing 
is  changed  save  the  men  in  office.  .  .  The  Chamber  votes 
laws  at  haphazard,  according  as  the  interests  of  the  passing 
hour  appear  to  dictate  them."  And  M.  Meline,  when  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  of  the  Parliamentary  conditions, 
said: — "Politics  invade  everything,  falsify  everything,  and 
render  all  serious  work  impossible." 

As  Dr.  Chatterton-Hill  has  lately  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  the  "inherent  weaknesses"  of  the  Republican 
regime  in  France  is  "due  to  that  most  appalling  of  political 
systems,  le  parlenicntarisme."  This  is  stern  language,  yet 
Parliamentary  Government  in  France,  with  its  hopelessly 
corrupt  election  of  members  voting  increased  salaries  for 
themselves  without  even  the  necessity  of  attending  in  person 
to  do  so,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  success,  and  well-wishers 
of  Liberal  Government  and  of  that  country  in  particular  may 
well  echo  the  cry  of  a  true  patriotism  so  conspicuously  and 
unfalteringly  led  by  M.  Paul  Deroulede:— "  A  basla  Republtque 
Parlementaire  !     Vive  la  Republique  Plebiscitaire''     Parlia- 
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mentary  "sovereignty"  is  seen  at  its  worst  in  France,  where 
Ministers,  responsible  to  the  Chamber  alone,  are  made  and 
unmade  by  that  body,  with  surprising  levity,  irrespective  of 
the  wishes  of  an  impotent  President  elected  by  Parliament 
itself.  In  England  alone,  amongst  the  great  Powers,  does 
the  "sovereignty"  of  Parliament  work  with  any  measure  of 
decency  and  success,  for  in  America,  the  Cabinet,  entirely  the 
creature  of  the  President,  not  elected  by  Parliament,  is 
responsible  to  him  and  not  to  Congress,  whilst  Germany  still 
remains  an  autocracy  without  any  real  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment at  all.  The  Ministers  in  Germany  are  simply  the 
servants  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Reichstag,  despite  its  wide 
democratic  basis,  is  merely  a  debating  society  whose  dissents 
from  the  Imperial  policy  serve  only  as  occasions  for  demon- 
strating anew  the  farcical  futility  of  any  attempt  by  means  of 
a  Parliamentary  vote  to  influence  the  Kaiser's  will.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  1870,  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
overthrow  of  Liberalism  and  the  triumph  of  reaction  brought 
about  by  Bismarck,  to  find  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  great 
State,  developing  freedom  with  ordered  rule,  firmly  embarked 
on  a  course  of  reasoned  and  reasonable  progress,  marked  out 
for  themselves  by  a  Ministry  of  the  nation's  very  best,  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  men  wise  to  know  the  time  and  resolute  to 
redeem  it,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  most  single 
hearted  statesmen  in  living  memory — Emile  Ollivier;  united 
in  aim  with  the  most  enlightened  sovereign  of  modern  times — 
Napoleon  III.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  people  found  its 
expression  in  1870  in  a  chief  crowned  and  elected  anew  that 
year,  after  eighteen  years  trial,  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
plebiscite  that  did  it  affirmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
people's  confidence  in  him,  and  in  themselves,  by  setting  the 
seal  of  its  approval  on  the  liberal  programme  designed  by  him 
and  his  Ministers  for  the  nation's  weal.  An  English  contem- 
porary'-' writer  thus  sums  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  Emperor's 
achievement  for  France. 

"Napoleon  III,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  has 

*   Rev.  Pascoe  Grenfell  Hill,  B.A.,  R.N. 
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rescued  France  (to  cite  the  phrase  of  M.  de  Montalembert) 
from  'the  gaping  gulf  of  victorious  socialism.'  No  other  might 
than  that  of  God  can  thus,  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  endue  an 
individual  with  powers,  not  given  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence,  to  raise  a  nation  from  anarchy  and  abasement  to 
independence  and  honour.  'A  nobler  aim,  a  purer  law.  Nor 
priest,  nor  bard,  nor  sage,  has  taught.'  "  |  But  it  is  with  the 
external  policy  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  in  particular  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  that  we  have  been  concerned  in  this  survey 
of  events  from  1830  to  1868.  After  all  the  mud  that  has  been 
thrown  at  the  Empire,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized  at  length  that  in  his  foreign  policy  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  was  a  pioneer.  The  forces  of  reaction 
are  indubitably  strong,  in  Central  Europe  they  have  rarely 
been  mightier  than  to-day,  but  they  are  not  unassailable,  and 
the  very  jealousies  of  the  Powers,  whatever  their  principles, 
whilst  responsible  directly  for  gigantic  evils,  render  it  futile 
for  any  of  them  permanently  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
of  progress.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  traced  out  the  path  to 
be  followed  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  nationalities 
throughout  the  European  system.  Most  have  been  trodden 
since,  and  all  are  open  still.  Albania,  Thessaly,  the  Epirus, 
Crete,  were  a  few  of  the  problems  resolved  in  principle  long 
ago  at  the  Tuileries,  and  resolved  in  the  way  now  obvious 
to  all.  In  the  general  application  of  this  great  principle,  in 
theory  everywhere,  and  in  practice  where  possible,  this  great 
principle  of  nationalities,  this  indisputable  right  of  peoples 
possessing  a  sufficient  community  of  interests  and  morality 
to  determine  their  own  political  destinies,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  was  a  pioneer.  It  is  as  a  pioneer  that  he  will 
in  future  be  known. 


t  "Life  of  Napoleon  III,"  P.  G.  Hill,  1869. 


